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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  translator  has  collated  aknost  every  passage  mentioned  by  M. 
Taine,  venfi^  every  quotation,  and  spared  no  pains  to  render  this 
liistory  of  English  literature  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  its  subject. 
A  copious  Index  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 


H.  VAN  Laun. 


Octohn-  1871. 
The  Academy,  Edinburgh. 
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AVERTISSEMENT. 


L*ATJTEUR  de  cette  txaductioii  ^l^gante  et  fidMe  a  pens^  que  je  devais 
indiquer  au  lecteur  Tobjet  que  je  me  suis  propose  en  ^crivant  Fhistoire 
de  la  litterature  cmglaise ;  le  void,  en  quelques  mots. 

Une  nation  vit  Tingt,  trente  si^cles  et  davantage,  et  nn  homme  ne 
▼it  que  soixante  ou  soixante-dix  ans.  Cependant  une  nation  ressemble 
beaucoup  &  xm  homme.  Car,  dans  une  carri^re  si  longue  et  presque 
ind^finie,  elle  a  aussi  son  caract^re  propre,  son  esprit  et  son  &me,  qui, 
yisibles  d^s  Tenfance,  se  d^veloppent  d'^poque  en  6poque  et  manifestent 
le  meme  fonds  primitif  depuis  les  origines  jusqu*au  d^clin.  Ceci  est  une 
▼6rit^  d'exp^rience,  et  quiconque  a  suivi  lliistoire  d'un  peuple,  celle  des 
Grecs  depuis  Hom^re  jusqu'aux  C^sars  Bjzantins,  celle  des  Allemands 
depuis  le  po^me  des  Niebelungen  jusqu*&  Goethe,  celle  des  Fran9ais 
depuis  les  premieres  chansons  de  Geste  et  les  plus  anciens  fabliaux 
jusqu'a  B^ranger  et  Alfred  de  Musset,  ne  pent  s*empecher  de  recon- 
naitre  une  continuity  aussi  rigoureuse  dans  la  vie  d'un  peuple  que  dans 
la  Tie  d'un  individu. 

Main  tenant,  supposez  un  des  cinq  ou  six  grands  individus  qui  ont 
jou6  le  premier  r61e  sur  la  sc^ne  du  monde,  Alexandre,  Napoleon, 
Newton,  Dante ;  admettez  que  par  un  bonheur  extraordinaire,  nous 
ajoDS  une  quantity  de  peintures  authentiques,  intactes  et  fraiches, 
aquarelles,  dessins,  esquisses,  grands  portraits  en  pied,  qui  nous  le  re- 
presentent  k  tous  les  ftges  de  sa  vie,  avec  ses  divers  costumes,  impres- 
sions et  attitudes,  avec  tous  ses  alentoiu*s,  notamment  dans  les  principales 
actions  qu'il  a  faites,  et  dans  les  plus  fortes  crises  de  son  d^veloppement 
int^rieur. 

Yoilk  justement  les  documents  que  nous  avons  aujourdliui  pour 
connaitre  ce  grand  individu  qu*on  appelle  tme  nation,  surtout  quand 
cette  nation  possHe  tme  litterature  originale  et  complete.  £n  effet 
chacune  de  ses  oeuvres  litt^raires  est  ime  peinture  dans  laquelle  nous 
la  contemplons.  £t  cette  peinture  nous  est  plus  pr^cieuse  qu^un  por- 
trait physique,  car  elle  est  un  portrait  moral ;  le  po^me  de  Beowulf  et 
les  Contes  de  Cantorbdry,  le  ih^tre  de  la  Bepaissanoe  et  de  la  B^fonoe, 
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les  diverses  lign^es  de  prosateurs  et  de  pontes  qui  se  sncc^dent  depuis 
Shakspeare  et  Bacon  jusqu'i  Tennyson,  Dickens  et  Carlyle,  nous  pr6- 
sentent  toutes  les  formes  litteraires,  toutes  les  figures  po^tiques,  tons  les 
tours  de  pens^e,  de  sentiment  et  de  style  dans  lesquels  s^est  complue 
Vkme  de  la  nation  anglaise ;  on  y  suit  les  variations  de  ses  preferences, 
et  la  persistance  de  ses  instincts ;  on  y  voit  une  personne  qui  subit 
Taction  des  circonstances  et  qui  se  transforme  en  vertu  de  sa  nature, 
aussi  bien  que  par  Tefiet  de  son  pass^ ;  mais  on  y  d^couvre  aussi  ime 
personne  qui  dure ;  I'adulte  ne  fait  qu'  acbever  Tadolescent  et  Tenfant ; 
la  vivante  figure  contemporaine  garde  encore  les  traits  essentiels  du  plus 
ancien  portrait.  Parmi  tous  ces  portraits,  j*ai  entrepris  de  recueillir  les 
plus  vifs  et  les  plus  exacts,  de  les  ranger  selon  leur  date  et  leur  import- 
ance, de  les  relier  et  de  les  expliquer,  en  les  commentant  avec  admira- 
tion et  avec  sympatbie,  mais  aussi  avec  liberty  et  franchise ;  car,  s'il 
faut  aimer  son  sujet,  on  ne  doit  flatter  personne.  Peut-etre  valait  il 
mieux  laisser  ce  soin  aux  gens  de  la  maison ;  ils  diront  qu'ils  connaissent 
mieux  le  personnage,  puisqu^ils  sont  de  ea  famille.  Gela  est  vrai ; 
mais,  k  force  de  vivre  avec  quelqu'un,  on  ne  remarque  plus  ses  parti- 
cularit6s.  Au  contraire  un  Stranger  a  cet  avantage  que  Tbabitude  ne 
Pa  point  <^mouss6  ;  involontairement  il  est  frapp6  par  les  grands  traits ; 
de  cette  fa9on  il  les  remarque.  C'est  Ik  toute  mon  excuse  ;  je  la  pre- 
sente  au  lecteur  anglais  avec  quelque  confiance,  parce  que,  si  j^examine 
mes  propres  id^es  sur  la  France,  j'en  trouve  plusieurs  qui  m'ont  ete 
fournies  par  des  Strangers  et  notamment  par  des  Anglais. 

H.  A.  Taine. 
Paris,  Octobre  1871. 


DEDICATION. 


Even  at  the  present  day,  the  historian  of  Civilisation  in  Europe  and  in 
France  is  amongst  ns,  at  the  head  of  those  historical  studies  which  he 
formerly  encouraged  so  much.  I  myself  have  experienced  his  kind- 
ness, learned  by  his  conversation,  consulted  his  books,  and  profited  by 
that  intellectual  and  impartial  breadth,  that  active  and  liberal  sympathy, 
with  which  he  receives  the  labours  and  thoughts  of  others,  even  when 
these  ideas  are  not  like  his  own.  I  consider  it  a  duty  and  an  honour 
to  inscribe  this  work  to  M.  Guizot 
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INTEODUCTION. 


The  historian  might  place  himself  for  a  ccrtaiirtime,  during  several  centuries  or 
amongst  a  certain  people,  in  the  midst  of  the  spirit  of  humanity.  He  might 
study,  describe,  relate  all  the  events,  the  changes,  the  revolutions  which  took 
place  in  the  inner-man  ;  and  whi'U  he  had  reached  the  end,  he  would  possess 
a  history  of  the  civilisation  of  the  nation  and  the  period  he  selected. — 
Gri20T,  CiviliicUion  in  Europe,  p.  25. 

HISTORY  has   been   revolutionised,  within  a  hundred  years  in 
Germany,  within  sixty  years  in  France,  and  that  by  the  study 
of  their  literatures. 

It  was  perceived  that  a  work  of  literature  is  not  a  mere  play  of 
imagination,  a  solitary  caprice  of  a  heated  brain,  but  a  transcript  of 
contemporary  manners,  a  type  of  a  certain  kind  of  mind.>  It  was  con- 
cluded that  one  might  retrace,  from  the  monuments  of  literature,  the 
style  of  man*8  feelings  and  thoughts  for  centuries  back.  The  attempt 
vras  made,  and  it  succeeded. 

Pondering  on  these  modes  of  feeling  and  thought,  men  decided  that 
in  them  were  embalmed  facts  of  the  highest  kind.  They  saw  that 
these  facts  bore  reference  to  the  most  important  occurrences,  that  they 
explained  and  were  explained  by  them,  that  it  wiis  necessary  thence- 
forth to  give  them  a  rank,  and  a  most  important  rank,  in  history.  This 
rank  they  have  received,  and  from  that  moment  history  has  undergone 
a  complete  change:  in  its  subject-matter,  its  system,  its  machinery,  the 
appreciation  of  laws  and  of  causes.  It  is  this  change,  as  it  has  hap- 
|>ened  and  must  still  happen,  that  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  exhibit. 


I. 


V     of  1  folio,  the  yellow  sheets  of  a  manuscript, — a  poem,  a  code  of  laws, 

^  a  dedanition  of  faith  ?    This,  you  say,  was  not  created  alone.     It  is  but 

^li  mould,  like  a  fossil  shell,  an  imprint,  like  one  of  those  shapes  em- 

Ijbossed  in  stone  by  an  animal  which  lived  and  perished.     Under  the 

Ijttell  there  was  an  animal,  and  behind  the  document  tliere  was  a  man. 

livhjcb  yon  study  the  shell,  except  to  represent  to  yourself  the  animal? 

do  joa  study  the  document  only  in  order  to  know  the  man.     llie 
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shell  and  the  document  ore  lifeless  wrecks,  valuable  only  as  a  clue  ti 
the  entire  and  living  existence.     TVe  must  reach  back  to  this  exis 
tcncc,  endeavour  to  re-create  it.     It  is  a  mistake  to  study  the  docu 
luent,  as  if  it  were  isolated.     This  were  to  treat  things  like  a  simpK 
])ednnt,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  bibliomaniac.     Behind  all,  we  have 
neither  mytliology  nor  languages,  but  only  men,  who  arrange  word? 
and  imagery  according   to   the   necessities  of  their   organs   and   the 
original  bent  of  their  intellects.     A  dogma  is  nothing  in  itself ;  look 
at  the   people  who   have  made  it, — a  portrait,   for  instance,   of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  stern  and  energetic  face  of  an  English  arch- 
bishop or  martyr.  —  Nothing  exists  except  through  some  individual 
man;  it  is  this  individual  with  whom  we  must  become  acquainted. 
"When  we  have  established  the  parentage  of  dogmas,  or  the  classifica-    [ 
tion  of  poems,  or  the  progress  of  constitutions,  or  the  modification  of  ( 
idioms,  we  have  only  cleared  the  soil:  genuine  history  is  brought  into 
existence  only  when  the  historian  begins  to  unravel,  across  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  living  man,  toiling,  impassioned,  entrenched  in  his  customs,    < 
with  his  voice  and  features,  his  gestures  and  his  dress,  distinct  and  ll 
complete  as  he  from  whom  we  have  just  parted  in  the  street.     Liet  v 
ndi^vour,  then,  to  annihilate  as  far  as  possible  this  great  interval  c 
time,  which  prevents  us  from  seeing  man  with  our  eyes,  with  the  eye& 
of  our  head.     What  have  we  under  the  fair  glazed  pages  of  a  modern 
poem?     A  modem  poet,  who  has  studied  and  travelled,  a  man  like 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo,  Lamar  tine,  or  Heine,  in  a  black  coat 
and  gloves,  welcomed  by  the  ladies,  and  making  every  evening  liis  fifty 
bows  and  his  score  of  bon-mots  in  society,  reading  the  papers  in  the 
morning,  lodging  as  a  rule  on  the  second  floor ;  not  over  gay,  because 
he  has  nerves,  and  especially  because,  in  this  dense  democracy  where  we    | 
choke  one  another,  the  discredit  of  the  dignities  of  office  has  exaggerated 
liis  pretensions  while  increasing  his  importance,  and  because  the  refine- 
ment of  his  feelings  in  general  disposes  him  somewhat  to  believe  him- 
self a  deity.     This  is  what  we  take  note  of  under  modern  meditations  or 
sonnets.     Even  so,  under  a  tragedy  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  have 
a  poet,  like  Ilacine  for  instance,  elegant,  staid,  a  courtier,  a  fine  speaker,    > 
with  a  majestic  wig  and  ribboned  shoes,  at  heart  a  royalist  and  a  Chris- 
tian, *  having  received  the  grace  of  God  not  to  blush  in  any  company, 
Kings  nor  Gospellers;'  clever  at  entertaining  the  prince,  and  rendering T 
for  him  into  good  French  the  'old  French  of  Amyot;'  very  respectful    I 
to  the  great,  always  'knowing  his  place;'  as  assiduous  and  reserved  at 
^larly  as  at  Versailles,  amidst  the  regular  pleasures  of  a  polished  and 
fastidious  nature,  amidst  the  salutations,  graces,  airs,  and  fopperies  o^  g 
the  braided  lords,  who  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  obtain  the  prom        ' 
of  being  appointed  to  some  office  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  pres* 
holder,  and  amongst  charming  ladies  who  count  th^ir  genealogies 
their  fingers  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  of  sitting  down  in  the  p* 
sence  of  the  King  or  Queen.     On  that  head  consult  SL  Simon  and  the 
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engravings  of  P^relle,  as  for  the  present  age  you  have  consulted  Balzac 
and  the  water-colours  of  Eugene  Lami.  Similarly,  when  we  read  u 
Greek  tragedy,  our  first  care  should  be  to  realise  to  ourselves  the 
Greeks,  that  is,  tlie  men  who  live  half  naked,  in  the  gymnasia,  or  in  the 
public  squares,  under  a  glowing  sky,  face  to  face  with  the  most  noble 
h\ndscnpes,  bent  on  making  their  bodies  nimble  and  strong,  on  con- 
vortiiig,  discussing,  voting,  carrying  on  patriotic  piracies,  but  for  the 
rt5t.  \i\zy  and  temperate,  \nt\i  three  urns  for  their  furniture,  two  an- 
chovies in  a  jar  of  oil  for  their  food,  waited  on  by  slaves,  so  as  to  give 
thorn  leisure  to  cultivate  their  understanding  and  exercise  their  limbs, 
witli  no  desire  beyond  that  of  having  the  most  beautiful  town,  the 
most  beautiful  processions,  the  most  beautiful  ideas,  the  most  beautiful 
men.  On  this  subject^  a  statue  such  as  the  Meleager,  or  the  Theseus  of 
the  Parthenon,  or  still  more,  the  sight  of  the  Mediterranean,  blue  and 
lustrous  as  a  silken  tunic,  and  islands  arising  from  it  like  masses  of 
marble,  and  added  to  these,  twenty  select  phrases  from  Plato  and 
Aristophanes,  will  teach  you  much  more  than  a  multitude  of  disserta- 
tions and  commentaries.  And  so  again,  in  order  to  understand  an 
Indian  Purana,  begin  by  imagining  to  yourself  the  father  of  a  family, 
who,  *  having  seen  a  son  on  his  son's  knees,'  retires,  according  to  the 
law,  into  solitude,  with  an  axe  and  a  pitcher,  under  a  banana  tree,  by 
the  river-side,  talks  no  more,  adds  fast  to  fast,  dwells  naked  between 
four  fires,  and  under  a  fifth,  the  terrible  sun,  devouring  and  rencAving 
without  end  all  things  living;  who  step  by  step,  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
£xes  his  imagination  upon  the  feet  of  Brahma,  next  upon  his  knee,  next 
upon  his  thigh,  next  upon  his  navel,  and  so  on,  until,  beneath  the  strain 
of  this  intense  meditation,  hallucinations  begin  to  appear,  until  all  the 
forms  of  existence,  mingled  and  tmnsformed  the  one  with  the  other, 
quaver  before  a  sight  dazzled  and  giddy,  imtil  the  motionless  man, 
catching  in  his  breath,  with  fixed  gaze,  beholds  the  universe  vanisliing 
like  a  smoke  beyond  the  universal  and  void  Being  into  which  he  aspires 
to  be  absorbed.  To  this  end  a  voyage  to  India  would  be  the  best 
instructor;  or  for  want  of  better,  the  accounts  of  tiiivellers,  books  of 
ge<»graphy,  botany,  ethnology,  will  serve  their  turn.  In  each  case  the 
search  must  be  the  same.  A  language,  a  legislation,  a  catechism,  is 
never  more  than  an  abstract  thing :  the  complete  thing  is  the  man  who 
acts,  the  man  corporeal  and  visible,  who  eats,  walks,  fights,  labours,  f  ^ 
Li^ave  on  one  side  the  theory  and  the  mechanism  of  constitutions, 
religions  and  their  systems,  and  try  to  sec  men  in  their  workshops,  in 
their  olHces,  in  their  fields,  with  their  sky  and  earth,  their  houses,  their 
dress,  cultivations,  meals,  as  you  do  when,  landing  in  England  or  Italy, 
you  remark  faces  and  motions,  roads  and  inns,  a  citizen  taking  his 
i»*alk,  a  workman  drinking.  Our  great  care  should  be  to  supply  as 
much  as  possible  the  want  of  present,  personal,  direct,  and  sensible  :  - 
observation  which  we  can  no  longer  practise;  for  it  is  the  only  means  I  j 
of  knowing  men.     Let  us  make  the  past  present :  in  order  to  judge  of   i  } 
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a  thing,  it  must  be  before  us;  there  is  no  experience  in  respect  of  what 
is  absent.  Doubtless  this  rcconstruclioa  is  itlvrays  incomplete;  it  cun 
produce  only  incomplete  judgments ;  but  lo  that  we  must  resign  our-I 
selves.     It  is  betler  to  Lave  an  imperfect  knowledge  than  a  futile  oi' 

'    false  one ;  and  there  is  no  other  means  of  acquainting  ourselves  ap- 
proximately with  the  events  of  other  days,  than  to  see  approximately 

(  the  men  of  other  days. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  history:  it  was  made  in  Europe  at  the  new 
birth  of  imagination,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  Lessing, 
Walter  Scott;  a  little  later  in  France,  by  Chateaubriand,  Augustin 
Thierry,  Michelet,  and  others.     And  now  for  the  second  step. 

11. 
When  you  consider  with  your  eyes  the  visible  man,  what  do  you 
look  for?  The  man  invisible.  The  words  which  enter  your  ears,  the 
gestures,  the  motions  of  his  head,  the  clothes  he  wears,  visible  acts  and 
deeds  of  every  kind,  are  expressions  merely ;  somewliat  is  revealed 
beneath  them,  and  that  is  ^,souL  An  inner  man  is  concealed  beneatli 
the  outer  man  j  the  second  does  but  reveal  the  first.  You  look  at  his 
house,  furniture,  dress ;  and  that  in  order  to  discover  in  them  the  marks 
of  his  habits  and  tastes,  the  degree  of  his  refinement  or  rusticity,  his 
extravagance  or  his  economy,  his  stupidity  or  his  cunning.  You  listen 
to  his  conversation,  and  you  note  the  inflexions  of  his  voice,  the  changes 
in  his  attitudes;  and  that  in  order  to  judge  of  his  intensity,  his  self- 
forgetfulness  or  his  gaiety,  his  energy  or  his  constraint.  You  consider' 
his  writings,  his  artistic  productions,  his  business  transactions  or  politi- 
cal ventures ;  and  that  in  order  to  measure  the  scope  and  limits  of  hia 
intelligence,  his  inventiveness,  his  coolness,  to  find  out  the  order,  the 
description,  the  general  force  of  his  ideas,  the  mode  in  which  he  thinks 
and  resolves.  All  these  externals  are  but  avenues  converging  to  a 
centre ;  you  enter  them  simply  in  order  to  reach  thatjientre  ;  and  that 
I  centre  is  the  genuine  man,  I  mean  that  mass  of  faculties  and  feelings 
j  which  are  produced  by  the  inner  man.  We  have  reached  a  new  world, 
which  is  infinite,  because  every  action  which  we  see  involves  an  infinite 
association  of  reasonings,  emotions,  sensations  new  and  old,  which  have 
served  to  bring  it  to  light,  and  which,  like  great  rocks  deep-seated  in 
the  ground,  find  in  it  tbeir  end  and  their  level.  This  underworld  is  a 
new  subject-matter,  proper  to  the  hStorian.  If  his  critical  educatiou 
suffice,  he  can  lay  bare,  under  every  detail  of  architecture,  every  stroke 
in  a  picture,  every  phrase  in  a  writing,  the  special  sensation  whence 
detail,  stroke,  or  phrase  had  issue ;  lie  is  present  at  the  drama  which 
was  enacted  in  the  soul  of  artist  or  writer;  the  choice  of  a  word,  the 
brevity  or  length  of  a  sentence,  the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  the  accent  of 
a  verse,  the  development  of  an  argument — everything  is  a  symbol  to 
bim  ;  while  his  eyes  read  the  text,  his  soul  and  mind  pursue  the  con- 
tinnooB  development  and  the  everohan^g  succession  of  the  « 
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and  conceptions  out  of  which  the  text  has  sprung :  in  short,  he  unveils 
a  psychology.      If  you  would  observe   this   operation,   consider  the 
originator  and  model  of  contemporary  culture,  Goethe,  who,  before 
"writing  Ipltigenia,  employed  day  after  day  in  designing  the  most  finished 
statues,  and  who  at  last,  his  eyes  filled  with  the  noble  forms  of  ancient 
scenery,  his  mind  penetrated  by  the  harmonious  loveliness  of  antique 
life,  succeeded  in  reproducing  so  exactly  in  himself  the  peculiarities  of 
tlie  Greek^  imagination,  that  he  gives  us  almost  the  twin  sister  of  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  goddesses  of  Phidias.     This  precbe  and 
proved  interpretation  of  past  sensations  has  given  to  history,  in  our 
days,  a  second  birth ;  hardly  anything  of  the  sort  was  known  to  the 
preceding  century.     They  thought  men  of  every  race  and  century  were 
2ill  but  identical ;  the  Greek,  the  barbarian,  the  Hindoo,  the  man  of  the 
Kestoration,  and  the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  if  they  had  been 
tuiiied  out  of  a  common  mould;  and  all  in  conformity  to  a  certain 
abstract  conception,  which  served  for  the  whole  human  race.     They 
knew  man,  but  not  men ;  they  had  not  penetrated  to  the  soul ;  they 
had  not  seen  the  infinite  diversity  and  marvellous  complexity  of  souls ; 
they  did  not  know  that  the  moral  constitution  of  a  people  or  an  age  is 
as  particular  and  distinct  as  the  physical  structure  of  a  family  of  plants 
or  an  order  of  animals.    Now-a-days,  history,  like  zoology,  has  found  its 
anatomy;  and  whatever  the  branch  of  history  to  which  you  devote  your- 
self, philology,  linguistic  lore,  mythology,  it  is  by  these  means  you  must 
strive  to  produce  new  fruit.     Amid  so  many  writers  who,  since  the 
time  of  Herder,  Ottfried  Muller,  and  Goethe,  have  continued  and  still 
improve  this  great  method,  let  the  reader  consider  only  two  historians 
and  two  works,   Carlyle*s   Cromwell,  and  Sainte-Beuve*s  Port-Royal: 
he  will  see  with  what  justice,  exactness,  depth  of  insight,  one  may 
discover  a  soul  beneath  its  actions  and  its  works ;  how  behind  the  old 
general,  in  place  of  a  vulgar,  hypocritical  schemer,  we  recover  a  man 
travailing  with  the  troubling  reveries  of  a  melancholic  imagination, 
but  with  definite  instincts  and  faculties,  English  to  the  core,  strange  and 
incomprehensible  to  one  who  has  not  studied  the  climate  and  the  race ; 
how,  "with  about  a  hundred  meagre  letters  and  a  score  of  mutilated 
speeches,  one  may  follow  him  from  his  farm  and  team,  to  the  generaVs 
tent  and  to  the  Protector's  throne,  in  his  transmutation  and  develop- 
ment, in  his  pricks  of  conscience  and  his  political  conclusions,  until  the 
machinery  of   his  mind  and  actions  becomes  visible,   and  the  inner 
tragedy,  ever  changing  and  renewed,  which  exercised  this  great,  dark- 
ling soul,  passes,  like  one  of  Shakspoare's,  through  the  soul  of  the  looker 
on.     He  will  see  (in  the  other  case)  how,  behind  the  squabbles  of  the 
monastery,  or  the  contumacies  of  nuns,  one  may  find  a  great  province 
of  human  psychology ;  how  about  fi^y  characters,  that  had  been  buried 
under  the  uniformity  of  a  circumspect  narrative,  reappear  in  the  light 
of  day,  each  with  its  own  specialty  and  its  countless  diversities ;  how, 
l>cneath  theological  disquisitions  and  monotonous  sermons,  one   can 
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unearth  the  beatings  of  ever-living  hearts,  the  convulsions  and  apathies 
of  monastic  life,  the  unforeseen  reassertions  and  wavy  turmoil  of  nature, 
the  inroads  of  surrounding  worldliness,  the  intermittent  victories  of 
grace,  with  such  a  variety  of  overcloudings,  that  the  most  exhaustive 
description  and  the  most  elastic  style  can  hardly  gather  the  inexhaust- 
ible harvest,  which  the  critic  has  caused  to  spring  up  on  this  abandoned 
field.  And  so  it  is  throughout.  Germany,  with  its  genius  so  pliant, 
so  liberal,  so  apt  for  transformation,  so  well  calculated  to  reproduce  the 
most  remote  and  anomalous  conditions  of  human  thought ;  England, 
ivith  its  intellect  so  precise,  so  well  calculated  to  grapple  closely  with 
moral  questions,  to  render  them  exact  by  figures,  weiglits  and  measures, 
geography,  statistics,  by  quotation  and  by  common  sense ;  France,  with 
her  Parisian  culture,  with  her  drawing-room  manners,  with  her  untiring 
analysis  of  characters  and  actions,  her  irony  so  ready  to  hit  upon  a 
weakness,  her  finesse  so  practised  in  the  discrimination  of  shades  of 
thought ; — all  have  worked  the  same  soil,  and  one  begins  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  region  of  history  where  it  is  not  imperative  to  till  this 
deep  level,  if  one  would  see  a  serviceable  harvest  rise  between  the 
furrows. 

This  is  the  second  step ;  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  its  completion.  It 
is  the  proper  work  of  the  contemporary  critic.  No  one  has  done  it  so 
justly  and  grandly  as  Sainte-Beuve :  in  this  respect  we  are  all  his 
pupils ;  his  method  renews,  in  our  days,  in  books,  and  even  in  news- 
papers, every  kind  of  literary,  of  philosophical  and  religious  criticism. 
From  it  we  must  set  out  in  order  to  begin  the  further  development. 
I  have  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  indicate  this  development ;  there 
is  here,  in  my  mind,  a  new  path  open  to  history,  and  I  will  try  to 
describe  it  more  in  detail. 

III. 

When  you  have  observed  and  noted  in  man  one,  two,  three,  then  a 
multitude  of  sensations,  does  this  suffice,  or  does  your  knowledge  appear 
complete  ?  Is  a  book  of  observations  a  psychology  ?  It  is  no  psycho- 
logy, and  here  as  elsewhere  the  search  for  causes  must  come  after  the 
i  collection  of  facts.  No  matter  if  the  facts  be  physical  or  moral,  they 
)  all  have  their  causes ;  there  is  a  cause  for  ambition,  for  courage,  for 
truth,  as  there  is  for  digestion,  for  muscular  movement,  for  animal  heat. 
Vice  and  virtue  are  products,  like  vitriol  and  sugar ;  and  every  complex 
phenomenon  has  its  springs  from  other  more  simple  phenomena  on 
which  it  hangs.  Let  us  then  seek  the  simple  phenomena  for  moral 
qualities,  as  we  seek  them  for  physical  qualities ;  and  let  us  take  the 
first  fact  that  presents  itself:  for  example,  religious  music,  that  of  a 
Protestant  Church.  There  is  an  inner  cause  which  has  turned  the 
spirit  of  the  faithful  toward  these  grave  and  monotonous  melodies,  a 
cause  broader  than  its  effect;  I  mean  the  general  idea  of  the  true, 
external  worship  which  man  owes  to  God.      It  is  this  which  has 
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modelled  the  architecture  of  the  temple,  thrown  down  the  statues, 
remoTed  the  pictures,  destroyed  the  ornaments,  curtailed  the  cere- 
monies, shut  up  the  worshippers  in  high  pews,  which  prevent  them 
from  seeing  anything,  and  regulated  the  thousand  details  of  decoration, 
posture,  and  the  general  surroundings.  This  itself  comes  from  another 
more  general  cause,  the  idea  of  liuman  conduct  in  all  its  comprehensive- 
ness, internal  and  external,  prayers,  actions,  dispositions  of  every  kind 
by  which  man  is  kept  face  to  face  with  God ;  it  is  this  which  has  en- 
throned doctrine  and  grace,  lowered  the  clergy,  transformed  the  sacra- 
ments, suppressed  various  practices,  and  changed  religion  from  a 
discipline  to  a  morality.  Tliis  second  idea  in  its  turn  depends  upon  a 
third  still  more  general,  that  of  moral  perfection,  such  as  is  met  with 
in  the  perfect  God,  the  unerring  judge,  the  stem  watcher  of  souls, 
before  whom  every  soul  is  sinful,  worthy  of  punishment,  incapable  of 
virtue  or  salvation,  except  by  the  crisis  of  conscience  which  He  pro- 
vokes, and  the  renewal  of  heart  which  He  produces.  That  is  the  master 
idea,  which  consists  in  erecting  duty  into  an  absolute  king  of  human 
life,  and  in  prostrating  all  ideal  models  before  a  moral  model.  Here 
we  track  the  root  of  man ;  for  to  explain  this  conception  it  is  nec(issary 
to  consider  race  itself,  that  is,  the  German,  the  Northman,  the  structure 
of  his  character  and  intelligence,  his  general  processes  of  thought  and 
fueling,  the  sluggishness  and  coldness  of  sensation  which  prevent  his 
falling  easily  and  headlong  under  the  sway  of  pleasure,  the  bluntness  of 
his  taste,  the  irregularity  and  revolutions  of  his  conception,  which  arrest 
in  him  the  birth  of  fair  dispositions  and  harmonious  forms,  the  disdain  of 
appearances,  the  desire  of  truth,  the  attachment  to  bare  and  abstract  ideas, 
\%'hich  develop  in  him  conscience,  at  the  expense  of  all  else.  There  the 
search  is  at  an  end ;  we  have  arrived  at  a  primitive  disposition,  at  a  trait 
proper  to  all  sensations,  to  all  the  conceptions  of  a  century  or  a  race, 
at  a  particularity  inseparable  from  all  the  motions  of  his  intellect  and 
his  heart.  Here  lie  the  grand  causes,  for  they  are  the  universal  and 
permanent  causes,  present  at  every  moment  and  in  every  case,  ever}'- 
where  and  always  acting,  indestructible,  and  in  the  end  infallibly 
supreme,  since  the  accidents  which  thwart  them,  being  limited  and 
partial,  end  by  yielding  to  the  dull  and  incessant  repetition  of  their 
force ;  in  such  a  manner  that  the  general  structure  of  things,  and  the 
grand  features  of  events,  are  their  work ;  and  religions,  philosophies, 
poetries,  industries,  the  framework  of  society  and  of  families,  are  in  fact 
only  the  imprints  stamped  by  their  seal. 

IV. 

There  is  then  a  83r8tem  in  human  sentiments  and  ideas ;  and  this 
system  has  for  its  motive  power  certain  general  traits,  certain  marks  of 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  common  to  men  of  one  race,  age,  of  country. 
As  in  mineralogy  the  crystals,  however  diverse,  spring  from  certain 
simple  physical  forms,  so  in  history,  civilisations,  however  diverse,  are 
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derived  from  certain  simple  spiritual  forms.  The  one  are  explained 
by  a  primitive  geometrical  element,  as  the  others  are  by  a  primitive 
psychological  element.  In  order  to  master  the  classification  of  minera- 
logicul  systems,  we  must  first  consider  a  regular  and  general  solid,  its 
sides  and  angles,  and  observe  in  this  the  numberless  transformations  of 
which  it  is  capable.  So,  if  you  would  realise  the  system  of  historical 
varieties,  consider  first  a  human  soul  generally^  w^ith  its  two  or  three 
fundamental  faculties,  and  in  this  compendium  you  will  perceive  the 
principal  forms  which  it  can  present.  After  all,  this  kind  of  ideal 
picture,  geometrical  as  well  as  psychological,  is  hardly  complex,  and  one 
speedily  sees  the  limits  of  the  outline  in  which  civilisations,  like  crystals, 
are  constrained  to  exist. 

What  do  we  find,  at  first  sight,  in  man  ?  Images  or  representa- 
tions of  things,  something,  that  is,  which  floats  within  him,  exists  for  a 
time,  is  effaced,  and  returns  again,  after  he  has  been  looking  upon  a 
tree,  an  animal,  any  sensible  object.  This  is  the  subject-matter,  the 
development  whereof  is  double,  either  speculative  or  practical,  accord- 
ing as  the  representations  resolve  themselves  into  a  gene/'al  conc^tion 
or  an  active  resolution.  Here  we  have  the  whole  of  man  in  an  abridg- 
ment ;  and  in  this  limited  circle  human  diversities  meet,  sometimes  in 
the  womb  of  the  primordial  matter,  sometimes  in  the  twofold  primordial 
development.  However  minute  in  their  elements,  they  are  enormous 
in  the  aggregate,  and  the  least  alteration  in  the  factors  produces  vast 
alteration  in  the  results.  According  as  the  representation  is  clear  and 
as  it  were  cut  out  by  machinery  or  confused  and  faintly  defined,  accord- 
ing as  it  embraces  &^eat  or  small  number  of  the  marks  of  the  object, 
according  as  it  is  violent  and  accompanied  by  impulses,  or  quiet  and 
surrounded  by  calm,  all  the  operations  and  processes  of  the  human 
machine  are  transformed.  So,  again,  according  as  the  ulterior  develop- 
ment of  the  representation  varies,  the  whole  human  development  varies. 
If  the  general  conception  in  which  it  results  is  a  mere  dry  notation  (ia 
Cliinese  fashion),  language  becomes  a  sort  of  algebra,  religion  and 
poetry  dwindle,  philosophy  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  moral  and  practical 
common  sense,  science  to  a  collection  of  formulas,  classifications,  utili- 
tarian mnemonics,  and  the  whole  intellect  takes  a  positive  bent  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  general  representation  in  which  the  conception  results 
is  a  poetical  and  figurative  creation,  a  living  symbol,  as  among  the 
Aryan  races,  language  becomes  a  son  of  cloudy  and  coloured  word- 
stage,  in  which  every  word  is  a  person,  poetry  and  religion  assume  a 
magnificent  and  inextinguishable  grandeur,  metaphysics  are  widely  and 
subtly  developed,  without  regard  to  positive  apphcations;  the  whole 
intellect,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  deviations  and  shortcomings  of  its 
effort,  is  smitten  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  conceives  an 
ideal  capable  by  its  nobleness  and  its  harmony  of  rallying  round  it  the 
tenderness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  human  race.  If,  again,  tlie  general 
conception  in  which  the  representation  results  is  poetical  but  not  pre- 
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^^^^  2      if  man  .arrives  at  it  not  by  a  continuous  process,  but  by  a  quick 
i^^^^-tion;  if  the  original  operation  is  not  a  regular  development,  but 
s*  "^K^l^nt  explosion, — then,  as  with  tlie  Semitic  races,  metapliysics  are 
liOseiit,  religion  conceives  God  only  as  a  king  solitary  and  devouring, 
«ci^rioe  cannot  grow,  the  intellect  is  too  rigid  and  complete  to  reproduce 
the  idelicate  operations  of  nature,  poetry  can  give  birth  only  to  vehement 
and    grandiose  exclamations,  language  cannot  unfold  the  web  of  argu- 
H^ent  and  of  eloquence,  man  is  reduced  to  a  lyric  enthusiasm,  an  un- 
cHecked  passion,  a  fanatical  and  constrained  action.     In  this  interval  - 
befween  the  particular  representation  and  the  universal  conception  are 
f o\xnd  the  germs  of  the  greatest  human  differences.     Some  races,  as  the 
«^:&ssical,  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  by  a  graduated  scale  of  ideas, 
reg;ularly  arranged,  and  general  by  degrees ;  others,  as  the  Germanic, 
traverse  the  same  ground  by  leaps,  without  uniformity,  after  vague  and 
prolonged  groping.     Some,  like  the  Romans  and  English,  halt  at  the 
^i^t  steps ;  others,  like  the  Hindoos  and  Gtjrmans,  mount  to  the  last. 
K»  again,  after  considering  the  passage  from  the  representation  to  the 
idea,  we  consider  that  from  the  representation  to  the  resolution,  we 
uQd  elementary  differences  of  the  like  importance  and  the  like  order, 
J  according  as  the  impression  is  sharp,  as  in  southern  climates,  or  dull, 
u  in  northern  ;  according  as  it  results  in  instant  action,  as  among  bar- 
Wians,  or  slowly,  as  in  civilised  nations ;  as  it  is  capable  or  not  of 
powth,  inequality,  persistence,  and  connections.     The  whole  network 
of  human  passions,  the  chances  of  peace  and  public  security,  the  sources 
of  toil  and  action,  spring  from  hence.     Other  primordial  differences 
tlttre  are :  their  issues  embrace  an  entire  civilisation ;  and  we  may  com- 
pare them  to  those  algebraical  formidas  which,  in  a  narrow  limit,  con- 
tun  in  advance  the  whole  curve  of  which  they  form  the  law.     Not  that 
this  law  is  always  developed  to  its  issue  ;  there  are  perturbing  forces ; 
but  when  it  is  so,  it  is  not  tliat  the  law  was  false,  but  that  its  action  was 
impeded.     New  elements  become  mingled  with  tlie  old ;  great  forces 
from  without  counteract  the  primitive.     The  race  emigrates,  like  the 
Aryan,  and  the  change  of  climate  has  altered  in  its  case  the  whole 
economy,  intelligence,  and  organisation  of  society.     Tlic  people  has 
be^  conquered,  like  the  Saxon  nation,  and  a  new  political  structure 
has  imposed  on  it  customs,  capacities,  and  inclinations  which  it  had  not. 
1  he  nation  has  installed  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  people,  down- 
rodden  and  threatening,  like  the  ancient  Spartans ;  and  the  necessity 
f  liring  like  troops  in  the  field  has  violently  distorted  in  an  unique 
Irection  the  whole  moral  and  social  constitution.     In  each  case,  the 
cchanism  of  human  history  is  the  same.     One  continually  finds,  as  the 
gxn^i  mainspring,  some  very  general  disposition  of  mind  and  soul, 
tte  and  appended  by  nature  to  the  race,  or  acquired  and  produced 
onie  circumstance  acting  upon  the  race.     Tliese  mainsprings,  once 
ttild,  produce  their  effect  gradually :  I  mean  that  afler  some  cen- 
I  tiiey  bring  the  nation  into  a  new  condition,  religious,  literary, 
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social,  economic ;  a  new  condition  which,  combined  with  their  renewed 
ciTort,  produces  another  condition,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  (iiiickly,  and  so  forth  ;  so  that  we  may 
regard  the  whole  progress  of  each  distinct  civilisation  as  the  effect  of  a 
permanent  force  which,  at  every  stage,  varies  its  operation  by  modify- 
ing the  circumstances  of  its  action. 

V. 

Three  different  sources  contribute  to  produce  this  elementary  moral 
state — the  rojce^  the  surrffu/uh'ngs,  and  the  ejfoch.  \Miat  we  call  the  race 
^  are  the  innate  and  hereditary  dispositions  which  man  brings  with  him 
to  the  light,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  are  united  with  the  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  temperament  and  structure  of  the  body.  They  vary  with 
various  peoples.  There  is  a  natural  variety  of  men,  as  of  oxen  and 
horses,  some  brave  and  intelligent,  some  timid  and  dependent,  some 
capable  of  superior  conceptions  and  creations,  some  reduced  to  rudi- 
mentary ideas  and  inventions,  some  more  specially  fitted  to  speciid 
works,  and  gifted  more  richly  with  particular  instincts,  as  we  meet  with 
si)ecies  of  dogs  better  favoured  than  others, — these  for  hunting,  these  for 
fighting,  these  for  the  chase,  these  again  for  house-dogs  or  shepherds' 
dogs.  We  have  here  a  distinct  force, — so  distinct,  that  amidst  the  vast 
deviations  which  the  other  two  motive  forces  produce  in  him,  one  can 
recognise  it  still ;  and  a  race,  like  the  old  Aryans,  scattered  from  the 
Ganges  as  far  as  the  Hebrides,  settled  in  every  clime,  spread  over  ^eiy 
grade  of  civilisation,  transfonncd  by  thirty  centuiies  of  revoldtionSi 
nevertheless  manifests  in  its  tongues,  religions,  literatures,  philosophies, 
the  community  of  blood  and  of  intellect  which  to  this  day  binds  its  off- 
shoots together.  Different  as  they  are,  their  parentage  is  not  oblite- 
rated; barbarism,  cidture  and  grafting,  differences  of  sky  and  soil, 
fortunes  good  and  bad,  have  laboured  in  vain :  the  great  marks  of  the 
original  model  have  remained,  and  we  find  again  the  two  or  three 
principal  lineaments  of  the  primitive  imprint  underneath  the  secondary 
imprints  which  time  has  stamped  above  them.  There  is  nothing  aston- 
ishhig  in  tliis  extraordinary  tenacity.  Although  the  vastness  of  the 
distance  lets  us  but  half  perceive — and  by  a  doubtful  light — the 
origin  of  species,^  the  events  of  history  sufficiently  illumine  the  events 
anterior  to  history,  to  explain  the  almost  immovable  stedfastness 
of  the  primordial  marks.  When  we  meet  with  them,  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty  centuries  before  our  era,  in  kn  Aryan,  an  Egyptian,  a  Chinese, 
they  represent  the  work  of  several  mjrriads  of  centuries.  For  as  soon, 
as  an  animal  begins  to  exist,  it  has  to  reconcile  itself  with  its  sarround- 
ings  ;  it  breathes  after  a  new  fashion,  renews  itself,  is  diffe;:ently 
affected  according  to  the  new  changes  in  air,  food,  temperature!  Dif- 
ferent climate  and  situation  bring  it  various  needs,  and  consejjuently 
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a  different  course  of  actions ;  and  this,  again,  a  different  set  of  habits ; 
and  still  again,  a  different  set  of  aptitudes  and  instincts.     Man,  forced  to 
Accommodate  himself  to  circumstances,  contracts  a  temperament  and  a 
character  corresponding  to  them ;  and  his  character,  like  his  tempera- 
ment, is  so  much  more  stable,  as  the  external  impression  is  made  upon 
ium  by  more  numerous  repetitions,  and  is  transmitted  to  his  progeny 
by  a  more  ancient  descent.     So  that  at  any  moment  we  may  consider 
the  character  of  a  people  as  an  abridgment  of  all  its  preceding  actions 
and  sensations ;  that  is,  as  a  quantity  and  as  a  weight,  not  infinite,^ 
since  ever}thing  in  nature  is  finite,  but  disproportioned  to  the  rest,  and 
:ilmost  impossible  to  Hft,  since  every  moment  of  an  almost  infinite  past 
tas  contributed  to  increase  it,  and  because,  in  order  to  raise  the  scale, 
one  must  place  in  the  opposite  scale  a  still  greater  number  of  actions 
and  sensations.     Such  is  the  first  and  richest  source  of  these  master- 
faculties  from  which  historical  events  take  their  rise ;  and  one  sees  at 
the  outset,  that  if  it  be  powerful,  it  is  because  this  is  no  simple  spring, 
^ut  a  kind  of  lake,  a  deep  reservoir  wherein  other  springs  have,  for  a 
multitude  of  centuries,  discharged  their  several  streams. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  interior  structure  of  a  race,  we  must  con- 
sider the  surroundings  in  which  it  exists.     For  man  is  not  alone  in  the 
world ;  nature  surrounds  him,  and  his  fellow-men  surround  him  ;  acci- 
dontal  and  secondary  tendencies  come  to  place  themselves  on  his  primi- 
tive tendencies,  and  physical  or  social  circumst^inces  disturb  or  confirm 
the  character  committed  to  their  charge.     In  course  of  time  the  climate 
^  has  had  its  efFect.     Though  we  can  follow  but  obscurely  the  Aryan 
F»ples  from  their  common  fatherland  to  their  final  countries,  we  can 
yet  assert  that  the  profound  differences  which  are  manifest  between  the 
German  races  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  other 
*n«efor  the  most  part  from  the  difference  between  the  countries  in 
^hich  they  are  settled :  some  in  cold  moist  lands,  deep  in  black  marshy 
forests  or  on  the  shores  of  a  wild  ocean,  caged  in  by  melancholy  or 
yiolent  sensations,  prone  to  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  bent  on  a  fight- 
ing, blood-spilling  life ;  others,  again,  within  a  lovely  landscape,  on 
*  bright  and  laughing  sea-coast,  enticed  to  navigation  and  commerce, 
ttempt  from  gross  cravings  of  the  stomach,  inclined  from  the  beginning 
to  social  ways,  to  a  settled  organisation  of  the  state,  to  feelings  and  dispo- 
otions  such  as  develop  the  art  of  orator}',  the  talent  for  enjoyment,  the 
ttveniions  of  science,  letters,  arts.     Sometimes  the  state  policy  has  been 
»t  work,  as  in  the  two  Italian  civilisations :  the  first  wliolly  turned  to 
•ction,  conquest,  government,  legislation,  by  the  original  site  of  ita  city 
of  refuge,  by  its  border-land  emporium,  by  an  armed  aristocracy,  who, 
hy  inviting  and  drilling  the  strangers  and  the  conquered,  presently  set 
fiux  to  face  two  hostile  armies,  having  no  escape  from  its  internal  dis- 
cords and  its  greedy  instincts  but  in  systematic  warfare  ;  the  other,  shut 

^  Spinoza,  Ethics,  Part  iv.  axiom. 
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out  from  unity  and  any  great  poluical  ambition  by  the  stability 
municipal  character,  the  cosmopolitan  condition  of  its  pope,  a 
military  intervention  of  neiglibouring  nations,  directed  the  wl 
its  magnificent,  harmonious  bent  towards  the  worship  of  pleasi 
beauty.  Sometimes  the  social  conditions  have  impressed  their 
na  eighteen  centuries  ago  by  Christianity,  and  twenty-five  ce 
Ago  by  Buddhism,  when  around  the  Mediterranean,  as  in  Hind 
the  extreme  results  of  Aryan  conquest  and  civilisation  indil 
intolerable  oppression,  the  subjugation  of  the  individual,  utter  c 
a  curse  upon  the  world,  with  the  development  of  mctaphysi 
myth,  so  that  man  in  this  dungeon  of  misery,  feeling  his  heart  so 
begot  the  idea  of  abnegation,  charity,  tender  love,  gentleness,  hi 
brotherly  love — there,  in  a  notion  of  universal  nothingness,  hen 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Look  around  you  upon  the  regulat 
stincts  and  faculties  implanted  in  a  race — ^in  short,  the  mood  of 
gence  in  which  it  thinks  and  acts  at  the  present  time :  you  will  d 
most  often  the  work  of  some  one  of  these  prolonged  situations 
surrounding  circumstances,  persistent  and  gigantic  pressures,  bro 
bear  upon  an  aggregate  of  men  who,  singly  and  together,  from  { 
lion  to  generation,  are  continually  moulded  and  modelled  b; 
action ;  in  Spain,  an  eight-century  crusade  against  the  Mussi 
protracted  even  beyond  and  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  nation 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  spoliation  of  the  Jews,  the  establishi 
the  Inquisition,  the  Catholic  wars  ;  in  England,  a  political  establi 
of  eight  centuries,  which  keeps  a  man  erect  and  respectful,  in  in 
dence  and  obedience,  and  accustoms  him  to  strive  unitedly,  un 
authority  of  the  law ;  in  France,  a  Latin  organisation,  which,  i 
first  upon  docile  barbarians,  then  shattered  in  the  universal 
is  reformed  from  within  under  a  lurking  conspiracy  of  the  z 
instinct,  is  developed  under  hereditary  kings,  ends  in  a  sort  of  < 
republic,  centralised,  administrative,  under  dynasties  exposed  tc 
lution.  These  are  the  most  eificacious  of  the  visiole  causes 
mould  the  primitive  man :  they  are  to  nations  what  education, 
condition,  abode,  are  to  individuals;  and  they  seem  to  comprehend 
thing,  since  they  comprehend  all  external  powers  which  shape 
matter,  and  by  which  the  external  acts  on  the  internal. 

'        There  is  yet  a  third  rank  of  causes  ;  for,  with  the  forces  witl 
without^  there  is  the  work  which  they  have  already  produced  to 

.  and  this  work  itself  contributes  to  produce  that  which  follows, 
the  permanent  impulse  and  the  given  surroundings,  there  is  i 
quired  momentum.  When  the  national  character  and  surro 
circumstances  operate,  it  is  not  upon  a  tabula  rasa^  but  on  a 
on  which  marks  are  already  impressed.  According  as  one  ta 
ground  at  one  moment  or  another,  the  imprint  is  different ;  anc 
the  cause  that  the  total  effect  is  different.  Consider,  for  instar 
epochs  of  a  literature  or  an  art, — French  tragedy  under  Come 
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under  Voltaire,  the  Greek  drama  under  -^schjlus  and  under  Euripides, 
i  Italian  painting  under  da  Vinci  and  under  Guido.     Truly,  at  either  of 
these  two  extreme  points  the  general  idea  has  not  changed ;  it  is  always 
the  same  human  type  which  is  its  subject  of  representation  or  painting ; 
the  mould  of  verse,  the  structure  of  the  drama,  the  form  of  body  has 
endured.     But  among  several  differences  there  is  this,  that  the  one 
iitist  is  the  precursor,  the  other  the  successor ;  the  first  has  no  model, 
the  second  has ;  the  first  sees  objects  face  to  face,  the  second  sees  them 
through  the  first ;  that  many  great  branches  of  art  are  lost,  many 
details  are  perfected,  that  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  impression  have 
diminished,  pleasing  and  refined  forms  have  increased, — ^in  short,  that 
>     the  first  work  has  outlived  the  second.     So  it  is  with  a  people  as  with 
a  plant ;  the  same  sap,  under  the  same  temperature,  and  in  the  same 
soil,  produces,  at  different  steps  of  its  progressive  development,  different 
formations,  buds,  flowers,  fruits,  seed-vessels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
one  which  follows  has  always  the  first  for  its  condition,  and  grows  from 
its  death.     And  if  now  you  consider  no  longer  a  brief  epoch,  as  our 
own  time,  but  one  of  those  wide  intervals  which  embrace  one  or  more 
oenturies,  like  the  middle  ages,  or  oiu:  last  classic  age,  the  conclusion 
vill  be  similar.     A  certain  dominant  idea  has  had  sway ;  men,  for  two, 
for  five  hundred  years,  have  taken  to  themselves  a  certain  ideal  model 
of  man :  in  the  middle  ages,  the  knight  and  the  monk ;  in  our  classic 
^  the  courtier,  the  man  who  speaks  wclL    This  creative  and  universal 
idea  is  displayed  over  the  whole  field  of  action  and  thought ;  and  after 
^▼ering  the  world  with  its  works,  involuntarily  systematic,  it  has 
Med,  it  has  died  away,  and  lo,  a  new  idea  springs  up,  destined  to  a 
^  domination,  and  the  like  number  of  creations.     And  here  re- 
number that  the  second  depends  in  part  upon  the  first,  and  that  the 
^  uniting  its  effect  with  those  of  national  genius  and  surrounding 
cvcumstances,  imposes  on  each  new  creation  its  bent  and  direction. 
^  great  historical  currents  are  formed  after  this  law — the  long  domi- 
utions  of  one  intellectual  pattern,  or  a  master  idea,  such  as  the  period 
^  spontaneous  creations  called  the  Renaissance,  or  the  period  of  ora- 
^vical  models  called  the  Classical  Age,  or  the  series  of  mystical  com- 
JKMtions  called  the  Alexandrian  and  Christian  eras,  or  the  series  of 
iDJthological  efflorescences  which  we  meet  with  in  the  infancy  of  the 
^^cnuan  people,  of  the  Indian  and  the  Greek.     Here  as  elsewhere  wo 
we  but  a  mechanical  problem ;  the  total  effect  is  a  result,  depending 
entirely  on  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  producing  causes.  /  The 
only  difference  which  separates  these  moral  problems  from  physical  ones 
iii  that  the  magnitude  and  direction  cannot  be  valued  or  computed  in 
die  first  as  in  the  second./  If  a  need  or  a  faculty  is  a  quantity,  capable 
of  degrees,  like  a  pressure  or  a  weight,  this  quantity  is  not  measurable 
Ske  the  pressure  or  the  weight.     We  cannot  define  it  in  an  exact  or 
qiprozimative  formula ;  we  cannot  have  more,  or  give  more,  in  respect 
^  itf  than  a  literary  impression ;  we  are  limited  to  marking  and  quot- 
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ing  the  salient  points  by  which  it  is  manifested,  and  which  ind 
approximately  and  roughly  the  part  of  the  scale  which  is  its  pos: 
But  though  the  means  of  notation  are  not  the  same  in  the  moral 
physical  sciences,  yet  as  in  both  the  matter  is  the  same,  equaUy  i 
up  of  forces,  magnitudes,  and  directions,  we  may  say  that  in  bott 
final  result  is  produced  after  the  same  method.  It  is  great  or  sma 
the  fundamental  forces  are  great  or  small  and  act  more  or  less  ex 
in  the  same  sense,  according  as  the  distinct  effects  of  race,  cir 
stance,  and  epoch  combine  to  add  the  one  to  the  other,  or  to  s 
one  another.'  Thus  are  explained  the  long  impotences  and  the  bri! 
triumphs  which  make  their  appearance  irregularly  and  without  vi 
cause  in  the  life  of  a  people ;  they  are  caused  by  internal  concords  or 
trarieties.  There  was  such  a  concord  when  in  the  seventeenth  cer 
the  sociable  character  and  the  conversational  aptitude,  innate  in  Fr 
encountered  the  drawing-room  manners  and  the  epoch  of  oratorical 
lysis ;  when  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  profound  and  elastic  geni 
Germany  encountered  the  age  of  philosophical  compositions  and  of 
mopolitan  criticism.  There  was  such  a  contrariety  when  in  the  sc 
teenth  century  the  rude  and  lonely  English  genius  tried  blundering 
adopt  a  novel  politeness ;  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  lucid 
prosaic  French  spirit  tried  vainly  to  cradle  a  living  poetr}'. 
hidden  concord  of  creative  forces  produced  the  finished  urbanity 
the  noble  and  regular  literature  under  Louis  xiv.  and  Bossuet 
grand  metaphysics  and  broad  critical  sympathy  of  Ilegel  and  Go 
That  hidden  contrariety  of  creative  forces  produced  the  impe 
literature,  the  scandalous  comedy,  the  abortive  drama  under  Dr 
and  Wycherley,  the  vile  Greek  importations,  the  groping  elabi 
efforts,  the  scant  half-graces  under  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiad.  So  r 
we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  the  unknown  creations  towards  Y 
the  current  of  the  centuries  conducts  us,  will  be  raised  up  and  x 
lated  altogether  by  the  three  primordial  forces;  that  if  these  f 
could  be  measured  and  computed,  one  might  deduce  from  thei 
from  a  formula  the  specialties  of  future  civilisation ;  and  that  if,  in 
of  the  evident  cinideness  of  our  notations,  and  the  fundamental  ine: 
ness  of  our  measures,  we  try  now  to  fonn  some  idea  of  our  ge: 
destiny,  it  is  upon  an  examination  of  these  forces  that  we  must  gr 
our  prophecy.  For  in  enumerating  them,  we  travei*se  the  com 
circle  of  the  agencies ;  and  when  we  have  considered  race,  circumstj 
and  epoch,  wliich  are  the  internal  mainsprings,  the  external  pros 
and  the  acquired  momentum,  we  have  exliausted  not  only  the  whc 
the  actual  causes,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  possible  causes  of  moti 

VI. 

It  remains  for  us  to  examine  how  these  causes,  when  applied 
nation  or  an  age,  produce  their  results.  As  a  rivulet  falling  fr 
height  spreads  its  streams,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  descent,  : 
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aAer  stage,  until  it  reaches  the  lowest  level  of  the  soil,  so  the  disposi- 
tion of  intellect  or  soul  impressed  on  a  people  by  race,  circumstance,  or 
epoch,  spreads  in  different  proportions  and  by  regular  descents,  down 
the  diverse  orders  of  facts  which  make   up  its  civilisation.^     If  we 
arrange  the  map  of  a  country,  starting  from  the  watershed,  we  find 
that  below  this  common  point  the  streams  are  divided  into  five  or  six 
principal  basins,  then  eacli  of  these  into  several  secondary  basins,  and 
>o  on,  until  the  wliole  country  with  its  thousand  details  is  included  in 
the  ramifications  of  tliis  network.     So,  if  we  arrange  the  psychological 
map  of  the  events  and  sensations  of  a  human  civilisation,  we  find  first 
of  all  five  or  six  well-defined  provinces — religion,  art,  philosophy,  the 
state,  the  family,  the  industries ;  then  in  each  of  these  provinces  natural 
departments ;  and  in  each  of  these,  smaller  territories,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  numberless  details  of  life  such  as  may  be  observed  within  and 
around  us  every  day.     If  now  we  examine  and  compare  these  diverse 
groups  of  facts,  we  find  first  of  all  that  they  are  made  up  of  parts,  and 
that  ail  have  parts  in  common.     Let  us  take  first  the  tliree  chief  works 
of  human  intelligence — religion,  art,  philosophy.     What  is  a  philosophy 
but  a  conception  of  nature  and  its  primordial  causes,  under  the  form 
^f  abstractions  and  formularies  ?     "What  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  a 
religion  or  of  an  art  but  a  conception  of  this  same  nature  And  of  these 
same  causes,  under  form  of  symbols  more  or  less  concise,  and  person - 
ages  more   or  less  marked ;  with  this  difference,  tliat  in  tlie  first  we 
^^ve  that  they  exist,  in   the   second  we  believe  tliat  they  do  not 
east?    Let  the  reader  consider  a  few  of  the  great  creations  of  the 
mtelligence  in  India,  Scandinavia,  Persia,  Rome,  Greece,  and  he  will 
^  that,  throughout,  art  is  a  kind  of  pliilosophy  made  sensible,  religion 
*  poem  taken  for  true,  philosopliy  an  art  and  a  religion  dried  up,  and 
•  reduced  to  simple  ideas.     There  is  therefore,  at  tlie  core  of  each  of 
|"tte  three  groups,  a  common  element,  the  conception  of  the  world  and 
^^  ptinciples ;  and  if  they  differ  among  themselves,  it  is  because  each 
^POibines  ^ith  the  common,  a  distinct  element:    now  the  power  of 
■hitraction,  again  the  power  to  personify  and  to  believe,  and  finally 
^^  power  to  personify  and  not  believe.     Let  us  now  take  the  two  chief 
*orks  of  human  association,  the  family  and  the  state.     "What  forms  the 
*tai€  but  a  sentiment  of  obedience,  by  which  the  many  unite  under  the 
authority  of  a  chief?     And  what  fonns  the  family  but  the  sentiment  of 
obedience,  by  which  wife  and  children  act  under  the  direction  of  a  father 
and  htisband  ?     The  family  is  a  natural  state,  primitive  and  restrained, 
as  the  state  is  an  artificiaT  family,  ulterior  and  expanded ;  and  amongst 
the  differences  arising  from  the  number,  origin,  and  condition  of  its 
members,  we  discover  in  the  small  society  as  in  the  great,  a  like  dis- 

'  For  this  scale  of  co-opdinatc  elfeots,  consult  lifiian,  Lnngufs  iSdinifiquia^  ch.  i. ; 
Jfommaent  Comparuon  between  the  Greek  and  lioman  Cmluatiom,  ch.  ii.  vol.  i. 
8d  ed. ;  Tocqaeville,  Corw^'iucHas  dt  la  D€inoci/xtU  tn  Am6rifjue,  vol.  iii. 
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position  of  the  fundamental  intelligence  which  assimilates  and  unites 
^them.  Now  suppose  that  this  element  receives  from  circumstance, 
race,  or  epoch  certain  special  marks,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  groups  into 
which  it  enters,  will  be  modified  proportionately.  If  the  sentiment  of 
obedience  is  merely  fear,^  you  will  find,  as  in  most  Oriental  states,  a 
brutal  despotism,  exaggerated  punishment,  oppression  of  the  subject, 
servility  of  manners,  insecurity  of  property,  an  impoverished  produc- 
tion, the  slavery  of  women,  and  the  customs  of  the  harem.  If  the 
sentiment  of  obedience  has  its  root  in  the  instinct  of  order,  sociality, 
and  honour,  you  will  find,  as  in  France,  a  perfect  military  organisation, 
a  fine  administrative  hierarchy,  a  want  of  public  spirit  with  occasional 
jerks  of  patriotism,  ready  docility  of  the  subject  with  a  revolutionary 
impatience,  the  cringing  courtier  with  the  counter-efforts  of  the  genuine 
man,  the  refined  sympathy  between  conversation  and  society  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  worry  at  the  fireside  and  among  the  family  on  the  other, 
the  equality  of  the  married  with  tlie  incompleteness  of  tlie^  married 
state,  under  the  necessary  constraint  of  the  law.  If,  again,  the  senti- 
ment of  obedience  has  its  root  in  the  instinct  of  subordination  and 
the  idea  of  duty,  you  will  find,  as  among  the  Germans,  security  and 
happiness  in  the  household,  a  solid  basis  of  domestic  life,  a  tardy  and 
incomplete  development  of  society,  an  innate  respect  for  established 
dignities,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  past,  the  keeping  up  of 
social  inequalities,  natural  and  habitual  regard  for  the  law.  So  in  a 
race,  according  as  the  aptitude  for  general  ideas  varies,  religion,  art, 
and  philosophy  vary.  If  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  the  widest  uni- 
versal conceptions,  and  apt  to  disturb  them  at  the  same  time  by  th& 
nervous  delicacy  of  his  over-sensitive  organisation,  you  will  find,  aa  in. 
India,  an  astonishing  abundance  of  gigantic  religious  creations,  a  glow — 
ing  outgrowth  of  vast  and  transparent  epic  poems,  a  strange  tangle  o 
subtle  and  imaginative  pliilosophies,  all  so  well  inteni^'oven,  and 
penetrated  with  a  common  essence,  as  to  be  instantly  recognised,  b; 
their  breadth,  their  colouring,  and  their  want  of  order,  as  the  products 
of  the  same  climate  and  the  same  intelligence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  •: 
man  naturally  stAid  and  balanced  in  mind  limits  of  his  own  accord  tl^ 
scope  of  his  ideas,  in  order  the  better  to  define  their  form,  jou 
find,  as  in  Greece,  a  theology  of  artists  and  tale-tellers ;  dbtinctive  god^^y 
soon  considered  distinct  from  things,  and  transformed,  almost  at  tkra-O 
outset,  into  recognised  personages ;  the  sentiment  of  universal  unity  ^U 
but  effaced,  and  barely  preserved  in  the  vague  notion  of  Destiny ;  ^ 
philosophy  rather  close  and  delicate  than  grand  and  systematic,  ooC' 
fined  to  a  lofty  metaphysics,'  but  incomparable  for  logic,  sophistrT'y 

^  Moiitoaiiiifu,  Ei<pr\i  (hs  Low,  Prlncipfif  ties  (rois  gouveniemaiU. 

2  Tlie  Alexandrian  pliilosophy  liad  its  birtli  from  the  West.  Tlie  metaphysical 
notions  of  Aristotle  are  isolated  ;  moreover,  with  him  as  with  Plato,  they  are  Imt 
a  sketch.     By  way  of  contrast  consider  the  systematic  vigour  of  Flotinus,  Prodiu^ 
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and  morals  ;  poetry  and  arts  superior  for  clearness,  spirit,  scope,  truth, 
and  beauty  to  all  that  have  ever  been  known.     If,  once  more,  man, 
reduced  to  narrow  conceptions,  and  deprived  of  all  speculative  refine- 
ment, is   at   the   same  time   altogether  absorbed  and   straitened  by 
pracucal  occupations,  you  will  find,  as  in  Rome,  rudimentary  deities, 
mere  hollow  names,  serving  to  designate  the  trivial  details  of  agri- 
culture, generation,  household  concerns,  etiquettes  in  fact  of  marriage, 
of  the  farm,  producing  a  mjrthology,  a  philosophy,  a  poetry,  either 
worth  nothing  or  borrowed.     Here,  as  everywhere,  the  law  of  mutual 
dependence^  comes  into  play.     A  civilisation  forms  a  body,  and  its 
parts  are  connected  with  each  other  like  the  parts  of  an  organic  body. 
As  in  an  animal,  instincts,  teeth,  limbs,  osseous  structure,  muscular 
envelope,  are  mutually  connected,  so  that  a  change  in  one  produces  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  rest,  and  a  clever  naturalist  can  by  a  ,    tr 
process  of  reasoning  reconstruct  out  of  a  few  fragments  almost  the  i  ^'t  ( { 
whole  body;    even    so    in    a   civilisation,   religion,   philosophy,    the; 
<^nisation   of  the  family,   literature,  the   arts,  make  up  a   system 
in  which  every  local  change  induces  a  general  change,  so  that  an 
experienced  historian,  studying  some  particular  part  of  it,  sees  in  ad> 
vtnce  and  half  predicts  the  character,  of  the  rest.     There  is  nothing 
^*gue  in  this  interdependence.      In   the  living   body  the  regulator 
u,  first,  its  tendency  to  manifest  a  certain  primary  type ;   then  its 
necessity  for  organs  whereby  to  satisfy  its  wants,  and  for  harmony  with 
Uself  iu  order  that  it  may  live.     In  a  civilisation,  the  regulator  is  the 
presence,  in   every  great  human  creation,  of  a  productive  element, 
present  also  in  other  surroundiiig   creations, — to*  wit,  some  faculty, 
aptitude,  disposition,  effective  and  discernible,  which,  being  possessed 
^  its  proper  character,  introduces  it  into  all  the  operations  in  which 
^  assists,  and,  according  to  its  variations,  causes  all  the  works  in  which 
It  co-operates  to  vary  also. 

vn. 

At  this  point  we  can  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  principal  features  of 
(>nman  transformations,  and  begin  to  search  for  the  general  laws  which 
'^Solate,  not  events  only,  but  classes  of  events,  not  such  and  such 
f*Kgion  or  literature,  but  a  group  of  literatures  or  religions.  If,  for 
'^^'tance,  it  were  admitted  that  a  religion  is  a  metaphysical  poem,  accom- 
P^ed  by  a  belief;  and  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  cer- 
^  epochs,  races,  and  circumstances  in  which  belief,  the  poetical  and 
'"^physical  faculty,  are  combined  with  an  unwonted  vigour;  if  we 
consider  that  Christianity  and  Buddhism  were  produced  at  periods  of 

Sehelling,  and  Hegel,  or  the  admirable  boldness  of  brahminical  and  buddhistic 
V^atlon. 

'  I  have  endeavoured  on  several  occasions  to  give  expression  to  this  law,  notably 
h  the  piefaoe  to  &9aii  de  OriHque  et  dCUiatoirt. 
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grand  productions,  and  amid  such  miseries  as  raised  up  the  fanal 
of  the  C^vennes;  if  we  recognise,  on  the  other  hand,  that  primit 
religions  are  bom  at  the  awakening  of  human  reason,  during  the  rich 
blossoming  of  human  imagination,  at  a  time  of  the  fairest  artlessn 
and  the  greatest  credulity ;  if  we  consider,  also,  that  Mohammedani 
appeared  with  the  dawning  of  poetic  prose,  and  the  conception  of  natio 
unity,  amongst  a  people  destitute  of  science,  at  a  period  of  sudc 
development  of  the  intellect, — we  might  then  conclude  that  a  relig 
is  bom,  declines,  is  reformed  and  transformed  according  as  circu 
stances  confirm  and  combine  with  more  or  less  exactitude  and  force 
three  generative  instincts ;  and  we  should  understand  why  it  is  endei 
in  India,  amidst  imaginative,  philosophic,  eminently  fanatic  brains ;  ^ 
it  blossomed  forth  so  strangely  and  grandly  in  the  middle  ages,  ami 
an  oppressive  organisation,  new  tongues  and  literatures;  why  it  i 
aroused  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  a  new  character  and  heroic  entl 
siasm,  amid  universal  regeneration,  and  during  the  awakening  of 
German  races ;  why  it  breaks  out  into  eccentric  sects  amid  the  n 
American  democracy,  and  under  the  bureaucratic  Russian  dcspotis 
why,  m  line,  it  iij  Spread,  at  the  present  day,  over  Europe  in  such  c 
ferent  dimensions  and  such  various  characteristics,  according  to 
differences  of  race  and  civilisation.  And  so  for  every  kind  of  hun 
production — for  literature,  music,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  scien 
statecraft,  industries,  and  the  rest.  Each  of  these  has  for  its  dix 
cause  a  moral  disposition,  or  a  combination  of  moral  dispositions : 
cause  given,  they  appear;  the  cause  withdrawn,  they  vanish: 
weakness  or  intensity  of  the  cause  measures  their  weakness  or  intens: 
They  are  bound  up  with  their  causes,  as  a  physical  phenomenon  '9i 
its  condition,  as  the  dew  with  the  fall  of  the  variable  temperature, 
dilatation  with  heat.  There  are  such  dualities  in  the  moral  as  in 
physical  world,  as  rigorously  bound  together,  and  as  universally 
tended  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Whatever  in  the  one  case  p 
duces,  alters,  suppresses  the  first  term,  produces,  alters,  suppresses 
second  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Whatever  lowers  the  temperati 
deposits  the  dew.  Whatever  develops  credulity  side  by  side  "w 
poetical  thoughts,  engenders  religion.  Thus  phenomena  have  b 
produced;  thus  they  will  be  produced.  As  soon  as  we  know 
sufficient  and  necessary  condition  of  one  of  these  vast  occurrences,  > 
understanding  grasps  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  We  can  say  ^ 
confidence  in  what  circumstances  it  will  reappear,  foresee  with 
rashness  many  portions  of  its  future  history,  and  sketch  with  care  sc 
features  of  its  ulterior  development. 

VIII. 

History  is  now  upon,  or  perhaps  almost  upon  this  footing,  thai 
must  proceed  after  such  a  method  of  research.  The  question  p 
pounded  now-a-days  is  of  this  kind.     Given  a  literature,  philosop 
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society,  art^  group  of  arts,  what  is  the  moral  condition  which  produced 
it?  what  the  conditions  of  race,  epoch,  circumstance,  the  most  fitted  to 
prodace  this  moral  condition  ?     There  is  a  distinct  moral  condition  for 
each  of  these  formations,  and  for  each  of  their  branches ;  one  for  art  in 
general,  one  for  each  kind  of  art — for  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
inosic,  poetry ;  each  has  its  special  germ  in  the  wide  field  of  human 
psychology ;  each  has  its  law,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  law  that  we 
we  it  raised,  by  chance,  as  it  seems,  wholly  alone,  amid  the  miscarriage  of 
Its  neighbours,  like  painting  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  the  seventeenth 
centixry,  poetry  in  England  in  the  sixteenth,  music  in  Germany  in  the 
eighteenth.      At  this  moment,  and  in  these  countries,  the  conditions  have 
^n  fulfilled  for  one  art,  not  for  others,  and  a  single  branch  has  budded 
>n  the  general  barrenness.    For  these  rules  of  human  growth  must  history  ^ 
•carcli ;  with  the  special  psychology  of  each  special  formation  it  must 
occupy  itself;  the  finished  picture  of  these  characteristic  conditions  it 
must  now  labour  to  compose.     No  task  is  more  delicate  or  more  diffi- 
cult ;   Montesquieu  tried  it,  but  in  his  time  history  was  too  new  to 
•^it  of  his  success ;  they  had  not  yet  even  a  suspicion  of  the  road 
necessary  to  be  travelled,  and  hardly  now  do  we  begin  to  catch  sight 
of  it.     Just  as  in  its  elements  astronomy  is  a  mechanical  and  physiology ' 
*  chemical   problem,    so   history  in   its   elements  is  a  ps^^fihological ' 
P^blem.     There  is  a  particular  inner  system  of  impressions  and  opera^ 
tions  which  makes  an  artist,  a  believer,  a  musician,  a  painter,  a  wan- 
derer, a  man  of  society;  and  of  each  the  affiliation,  the  depth,  the 
independence  of  ideas  and  emotions,  are  difierent :  each  has  its  moral 
'Ustory  and  its  special  structure,  with  some  governing  disposition  and 
*cme  dominant  feature.     To  explain  each,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
'^te  a  chapter  of  esoteric  analysis,  and  barely  yet  has  such  a  method 
'^een  rudely  sketched.     One  man  alone,  Stendhal,  with  a  singular  bent 
of  mind  and  a  singular  education,  has  undertaken  it,  and  to  this  day 
"^G   majority  of  readers  find  his  books  paradoxical  and  obscure :  his 
^■^^nt  and  his  ideas  were  premature ;  his  admirable  divinations  were 
not  understood,  any  more  than  his  profound  sayings  thrown  out  cur- 
*Hly,  or  the  astonishing  justness  of  his  perception  and  of  his  logic, 
"  'Was  not  perceived  that,  under  the  exterior  of  a  conversationalist  and 
*  nian  of  the  world,  he  explained  the  most  complicated  of  esoteric 
Mechanisms ;  that  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  mainsprings ;  that  he  intro- 
^C€d  into  the  history  of  the  heart  scientific  processes,  the  art  of  nota- 
^ou^  decomposition,  deduction ;  that  he  first  marked  the  fundamental 
^Uaes  of  nationality,  climate,  temperament ;  in  short,  that  he  treated 
of  sentiments  as  they  should  be  treated, — in  the  manner  of  the  naturalist, 
^^^ittely,  and  of  the  natural  philosopher,  who  constructs  classifications 
■'^  weighs  forces.     For  this  very  reason  he  was  considered  dry  and 
eccentric:  he  remained   solitary,  writing  novels,  voyages,  notes,  for 
1         which  he  sought  and  obtained  a  score  of  readers.     And  yet  we  find  in 
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his  books  at  the  present  day  essays  the  most  suitable  to  open  the  path 
-which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  No  one  has  better  taught  us 
how  to  open  our  eyes  and  see,  to  see  first  the  men  that  surround  us  and 
the  life  that  is  present,  then  the  ancient  and  authentic  documents,  to 
read  between  the  black  and  white  lines  of  the  pages,  to  recognise  under 
the  old  impression,  under  the  scribbling  of  a  text,  the  precise  sentiment, 
the  movement  of  ideas,  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  written. 
In  his  writings,  in  Sainte-Beuve,  in  the  German  critics,  the  reader  will 
see  all  the  wealth  that  may  be  drawn  from  a  literary  work :  when  the 
work  is  rich,  and  one  knows  how  to  interpret  it,  we  find  there  the 
psychology  of  a  soul,  frequently  of  an  age,  now  and  then  of  a  race. 
In  this  light,  a  great  poem,  a  fine  novel,  the  confessions  of  a  superior 
man,  are  more  instructive  than  a  heap  of  historians  with  their  histories, 
j       I  would  give  fifty  volumes  of  charters  and  a  hundred  volumes  of  state- 

(papers  for  the  memoirs  of  Cellini,  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Table- 
talk  of  Luther,  or  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.     In  this  consists  the 

{  importance  of  literary  works :  they  are  instructive  because  they  are 
beautiful ;  their  utility  grows  with  their  perfection ;  and  if  they  furnish 
documents,  it  is  because  they  arc  monuments.  The  more  a  book  repre- 
'  sent 3  visible  sentiment^  the  more  it  is  a  work  of  literature ;  for  the  proper 
office  of  literature  is  to  take  note  of  sentiments.  The  more  a  book 
represents  important  sentiments,  the  higher  is  its  place  in  literature ; 
for  it  is  by  representing  the  mode  of  being  of  a  whole  nation  and  a 
whole  age,  that  a  writer  rallies  round  him  the  sympathies  of  an  entire 
age  and  an  entire  nation.  This  is  why,  amid  the  writings  which  set 
before  our  eyes  the  sentiments  of  preceding  generations,  a  literature, 
and  notably  a  grand  literature,  is  incomparably  the  best.  It  resembles 
that  admirable  apparatus  of  extraordinary  sensibility,  by  which  phy- 
sicians disentangle  and  measure  the  most  recondite  and  delicate  changes 
of  a  body.  Constitutions,  religions,  do  not  approach  it  in  importance ; 
the  articles  of  a  code  and  of  a  catechism  only  show  us  the  spirit  roughly 
and  without  delicacy.  If  there  are  any  writings  in  which  politics  and 
dogma  are  full  of  life,  it  is  in  the  eloquent  discourses  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  tribune,  memoirs,  unrestrained  confessions ;  and  all  this  belongs  to 
literature:  so  that,  in  addition  to  itself,  it  has  all  the  advantage  of 
other  works.  It  b  then  chiefly  by  the  study  of  literatures  that  one 
may  construct  a  moral  history,  and  advance  toward  the  knowledge  of 
psychological  laws,  from  which  events  spring. 

""  I  am  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  literature,  and  to  seek  in  it  for 

the  psychology  of  a  people :  if  I  have  chosen  this  one  in  particular,  it 
is  not  without  a  reason.  I  had  to  find  a  people  with  a  grand  and 
complete  literature,  and  this  is  rare :  there  are  few  nations. who  have,^ 
during  their  whole  existence,  really  thought  and  written.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  Latin  literature  is  worth  nothing  at  the  outset,  then  bor- 
rowed and  imitative.    Among  the  modems,  German  literature  is  almost 
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wanting  for  two  centuries.^  Italian  literature  and  Spanish  literature 
end  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Only  ancient  Greece, 
modem  France  and  England,  offer  a  complete  series  of  great  significant 
monnments.  I  have  chosen  England,  because  being  yet  alive,  and 
subject  to  direct  examination,  it  may  be  better  studied  than  a  destroyed 
ciTiIisation,  of  which  we  retain  but  the  scraps,  and  because,  being 
different  from  France,  it  has  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman  a  more  distinct 
character.  Besides,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  civilisation,  that  apart 
from  its  spontaneous  development,  it  presents  a  forced  deviation,  it  has 
saffered  the  last  and  most  effectual  of  all  conquests,  and  that  the  three 
grounds  whence  it  has  sprung,  race,  climate,  the  Norman  invasion, 
nuij  be  observed  in  its  remains  with  perfect  exactness ;  so  well,  that 
ve  may  examine  in  this  hbtory  the  two  most  powerful  moving  springs 
of  hxunan  transformation,  natural  bent  and  constraining  force,  and  we 
inay  examine  them  without  uncertainty  or  gap,  in  a  series  of  authentic 
aod  unmutilated  memorials.  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  these 
primary  springs,  to  exhibit  their  gradual  effects,  to  explain  how  they 
bav-e  ended  by  bringing  to  light  great  political,  religious,  and  literary 
works,  and  by  developing  the  recondite  mechanism  whereby  the  Saxon 
bar'barian  has  been  transformed  into  the  Englishman  of  to-day. 

I  From  1560  to  1750. 
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destroy.  Tliick  mists  hover  above,  being  fed  by  ceaseless  exhalations. 
They  lazily  turn  their  violet  flanks,  grow  black,  suddenly  descend  in 
heavy  showers ;  the  vapour,  like  a  furnace-smoke,  crawls  for  ever  on 
the  horizon.  Thus  watered,  the  plants  multiply ;  in  the  angle  between 
Jutland  and  the  continent,  in  a  fat  muddy  soil,  '  the  verdure  is  as  fresh 
ns  that  of  England.*  ^  Immense  forests  covered  the  land  even  after 
the  eleventh  century.  The  sap  of  this  humid  country,  thick  and 
potent,  circulates  in  man  as  in  the  plants,  and  by  its  respiration,  its 
nutrition,  the  sensations  and  habits  which  it  generates,  affects  his 
faculties  and  his  frame. 

The  land  produced  after  this  fashion  has  one  enemy,  to  wit,  the  sea. 
Holland  maintains  its  existence  only  by  virtue  of  its  dykes.     In  1654 
those  in  Jutland  burst,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
swallowed  up.     One  need  see  the  blast  of  the  North  swirl  down  upon 
the  low  level  of  the  soil,  wan  and  ominous :  '  the  vast  yellow  sea  dashes 
against  the  narrow  belt  of  coast  which  seems  incapable  of  a  moment*s 
resistance ;  the  wind  howls  and  bellows ;  the  sea-mews  cry ;  the  poor 
little  ships  flee  as  fast  as  they  can,  bending,  almost  overset,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  a  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  seems  as 
hostile  as  the  sea.     A  sad  and  precarious  existence,  as  it  were  face  to 
face  with  a  beast  of  prey.     The  Frisians,  in  their  ancient  laws,  speak 
already  of  the  league  they  have  made  against  '  the  ferocious  ocean.' 
Even  in  a  calm  this  sea  is  unsafe.     '  Before  the  eye  spreads  a  mighty 
waste  of  waters ;  above  float  the  clouds,  grey  and  shapeless  daughten 
of  the  air,  which  draw  up  the  water  in  their  mist-buckets  from  the«tt| 
carry  it  idong  laboriously,  and  again  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  sea,  a  sad, 
useless,  wearisome  task.'  *     '  \yith  flat  and  long  extended  maw,  the 
shapeless  north  wind,  like  a  scolding  dotard,  babbles  with  groaning, 
mysterious  voice,  and  repeats  his  foolish  tales.'     Rain,  wind,  and  surge 
leave  room  for  naught  but  gloomy  and  melancholy  thoughts.    The  Teiy 
joy  of  the  billows  has  in  it  an  inexplicable  restlessness  and  harshness. 
From  Holland  to  Jutland,  a  string  of  small,  deluged  islands  ^  bears  wit- 
ness to  their  ravages;  the   shifting  sands  which  the  tide  floats  up 

^  Malte-Brun,  iv.  398.  Denmark  means  'low  plain.'  Not  counting  ba]^,  gnlft^ 
and  canals,  the  sixti'enth  part  of  the  country  is  covered  by  water.  The  cUalect 
of  Jutland  bears  still  a  great  resemblance  to  the  English. 

^  Sec  Kuysdoars  |)ainting  in  Mr.  Baring's  collection.  Of  the  three  Saxon  islands. 
North  Strandt,  Busen,  and  Heligoland,  North  Strandt  was  inundated  by  the  m» 
in  1800,  1483,  1532,  1615,  and  almost  destroyed  in  1634.  Bnsen  is  a  level  plain» 
beaten  by  storms,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  surround  by  a  dyke.  HeU- 
goland  was  laid  waste  by  the  sea  in  800,  1300,  1500,  1649,  the  last  time  so 
\dolently  that  only  a  portion  of  it  survived.  Turner,  Hint,  of  Angl.  Saxoru,  1852. 
i.  97. 

*  Heine,  die  NorcUee,  Cf.  Tacitus,  Ann,  book  2,  for  the  impressions  of  the 
Komans,  'trucnlentiacoeli.' 

*  Watten,  Platen,  Sande,  Diineninseln. 
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obstract  with  rocks  the  banks  and  entrance  of  the  rivers.^  Tlie  first 
fioman  fleet,  a  thousand  vessels,  perished  there ;  to  this  day  ships  wait 
a  month  or  more  in  sight  of  port,  tossed  upon  the  great  white  waves, 
not  daring  to  risk  themselves  in  the  shifting,  Avinding  channel,  notorious 
for  its  n^Tecks.  In  winter  a  breastplate  of  ice  covers  the  two  streams ; 
tbe  sea  drives  back  the  frozen  masses  as  they  descend ;  they  pile  them- 
selves  with  a  crash  upon  the  sandbanks,  and  sway  to  and  fro;  now  and 
then  you  may  see  a  vessel,  seized  as  in  a  vice,  split  in  two  beneath  their 
violence.  Picture,  in  this  foggy  clime,  amid  hoar-frost  and  storm,  in 
these  marshes  and  forests,  half-naked  savages,  a  kind  of  wild  beasts, 
fisbers  and  hunters,  even  hunters  of  men;  these  are  they,  Saxons, 
^ligles,  Jutes,  Frisians ;  *  later  on,  Danes,  who  during  the  fifth  and  the 
wnth  centuries,  with  their  swords  and  battle-axes,  took  and  kept  the 
island  of  Britain. 

A  rude  and  foggy  land,  like  their  own,  except  in  the  depth  of  its 

**»  and  the  safety  of  its  coasts,  which  one  day  will  call  up  real  fleets 

■nd  mighty  vessels ;  green  England — the  word  rises  to  the  lips  and 

presses  alL     Here  also  moisture  pen-ades  everything ;  even  in  sum- 

'^  the  mist  rises ;  even  on  clear  days  you  perceive  it  fresh  from  the 

P^  aea-girdle,  or  rising  from  vast  but  ever  slushy  moorlands,  undu- 

'*ting  with  hill  and  dale,  intersected  with  hedges  to  the  limit  of  the 

'^^wuon.    Here  and  there  a  sunbeam  strikes  on  the  higher  foliage  with 

"'inung  flash,  and  the  splendour  of  the  verdure  dazzles  and  almost  blinds 

J^    The  overflowing  water  straightens  the  flabby  stems ;  they  grow 

op»  lank,  weak,  and  filled  with  sap ;  a  sap  ever  renewed,  for  the  grey 

™*ti  creep  over  a  stratum  of  motionless  vapour,  and  at  distant  inter- 

^  the  rim  of  heaven  is  drenched  by  heavy  showers.     *  There  are  yet 

^•^unons  as  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  deserted,  abandoned,'  wild, 

^''^C'ed  with  furze  and  thorny  plants,  with  here  and  there  a  horse 

p^'Uig  in  the  solitude.    Joyless  scene,  poverty-stricken  soil  !*    What  a 

'■'*<>nr  it  has  been  to  humanise  it  I     "What  impression  it  must  have 

"•de  on  the  men  of  the  South,  the  Romans  of  Caesar !     I  thought, 

^hen  I  saw  it,  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  wanderers  from  West  and  North, 

^  came  to  settle  in  this  land  of  marsh  and  fogs,  on  the  border  of  these 

Piiiteval  forests,  on  the  banks  of  these  great  muddy  streams,  which 

^  down  their  slime  to  meet  the  waves.*     They  must  have  lived  as 

jj^tera  and   swineherds;   grow,  as   before,  brawny,  fierce,   gloomy. 

^•ke  civilisation  from  this  soil,  and  there  will  remain  to  the  inhabit- 

*  Kine  or  ten  miles  out,  near  Heligoland,  arc  the  nearest  soundings  of  about 
%fcthom8. 

*  Pilgrave,  Saxon  CommonwtaUh,  vol.  L 
'  NoUa  qf  a  Journey  in  England, 

*  L^nce  de  Laveigne,  De  VAgricuUurt  anglaise.     *  The  soil  is  much  worse 
*k«ithat  of  France.* 

'  There  are  at  least  four  rivers  in  Edgland  passing  by  the  name  of  'Ouse,' 
vbieh  is  only  another  form  of  '  ooze.' — Tr. 


/ 
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ants  od\j  wot,  the  chase,  gluttony,  drunkenQess.  Smiling  love,  sweel 
poetic  dreams,  art,  refined  and  nimble  thought,  ure  for  the  happy  ahores 
of  the  Mediternmeao.  Here  the  barbariun,  ill  housed  in  his  mad- 
bovel,  who  hears  the  rain  rustling  whole  days  in  the  oak  leaves — what 
dreams  can  he  have,  gazing  upon  his  mud-pools  and  his  sombre  sky?' 

II. 
Huge  white  bodies,  cool-blooded,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  reddish 
flaxen  hair ;  ravenous  stomachs,  filled  with  meat  and  cheese,  heated  bj 
strong  drinks ;  of  a  cold  temperament,  stow  to  love,'  home-stayers, 
prone  to  brutal  drunkenness :  these  are  to  this  day  the  features  whicb 
descent  and  climate  preserve  in  the  race,  and  these  are  what  the  Romas 
historians  discovered  in  their  former  country.  There  is  no  living,  in 
,  these  lands,  without  abundance  of  solid  food ;  bad  weather  keeps  people 
at  home ;  strong  drinks  are  necessary  to  cheer  them  ;  the  senses  become 
blunted,  the  muscles  are  braced,  the  will  vigorous.  In  every  cauntrj 
the  body  of  man  b  rooted  deep  into  the  soil  of  nature ;  and  in  this 
instance  still  deeper,  because,  being  uncultivated,  he  is  less  removed 
from  nature.  In  Germany,  stormbeaten,  in  wretched  boats  of  hide, 
amid  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  seafaring  life,  they  were  pre-eniinentlj 
adapted  for  endurance  and  enterprise,  iuured  to  misfortune,  scomen 
of  danger.  Pirates  at  first :  of  all  kinds  of  hunting  the  mim-hunt  ii 
most  profitable  and  moat  noble;  they  left  the  care  of  the  land  lOK 
flocks  to  the  women  and  slaves  ;  seafaring,  war,  and  pil]age*~mii  theii 
whole  idea  of  a  freeman's  work.  Tliey  dashed  to  sea  in  their  twO' 
sailed  barks,  landed  anywhere,  killed  everytiiing;  and  having  sacrificet: 
in  honour  of  their  gods  the  tithe  of  their  prisoners,  and  leaving  behinc 
them  the  red  light  of  their  buroings,  went  farther  on  to  begin  again 
*  Lord,'  says  a  certain  litany,  '  deliver  us  from  the  fury  of  the  J^t*. 
'  Of  all  barbarians^  these  arc  strongest  of  body  and  heart,  the  mgg 
formidable,' — we  may  add,  the  most  cruelly  ferocious.  When  murde 
becomes  a  trade,  it  becomes  a  pleasure.  About  the  eighth  century,  tb 
final  decay  of  the  great  Koman  corpse  which  Charlemagne  had  tned  < 
revive,  and  which  was  settling  down  Into  corruption,  called  them  Sk 
vultures  to  the  prey.  Those  \vho  had  remained  in  Denmark,  with  the' 
brothers  of  Norway,  ihnaticw  pagans,  incensed  against  the  Chiistim 
made  a  descent  on  all  the  suri'ounding  coasts.     Tlicir  sea-kings,*  'wh 

'  Tacitus,  De  moribia  Gtrmanomm,  ]>a»aim ;  Diem  nuctemque  continual 
potando,  Qulli  prabomm. — Sera  juvcnuni  Vi^nuii. — Totos  dies  jnxta  focum  atqn 
ign«maguat.  Dargaud,  Voi/agf  en  Dane  mart,  '  Tlief  take  six  meals  per  day,  til 
first  at  five  o'clock  in  the  moruiDg.  Oue  should  sev  tlie  facet  and  meals  at  Han 
burg  and  at  Amsterdam.' 

*  Bede,  v.  10.     Sidonius,  viii.  6.    LinRard,  Ilifl.  nfEnyland,  1854,  i.  cb^  8 

*  Zozimos,  iii.  147.     Anim.  tIaTcelliiius,  iiviii.  62fl. 

*  Aug.  Tliierry,  IlUt.  H.  Edmundi,  vi.  441.  S«c  Yngliugasaga,  and  especudlj 
the  Sagi  of  Kgil, 
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h&d  never  slept  under  tbe  smokj  rafters  of  a  roof,  who  had  never 
drained  the  ale-horn  by  an  inhabited  hearth,'  laughed  at  wind  and 
Btorma,  and  sang :  '  The  blast  of  the  tempest  aids  our  oars ;  the  bellow- 
ing of  heaven,  the  howling  of  the  thunder,  hurt  us  not ;  the  hurricane 
is  our  servant,  and  drives  us  whither  we  wish  to  go.'     *  We  smote  with 
our  swords,'  says  a  song  attributed  to  Ragnar  Lodbrog ;  '  to  me  it  was 
a  joy  hke  having  my  bright  bride  by  me  on  the  couch.  ...  He  who 
has  never  been  wounded  lives  a  weary  life.'     One  of  them,  at  the 
monastery  of  Peterborough,  kills  with  his  own  hand  all  the  monks,  to 
the  number  of  eighty-four;  others,  having  taken  King  -ffilla,  divided 
"^  ribs  from  the  spine,  and  drew  his  lungs  through  the  opening,  so  as 
^  represent  an  eagle.     Harold  Harefoot,  having  seized  his  rivaU Alfred, 
'^th  six  hundred  men,  had  them  maimed,  blinded,  hamstrung,  scalped, 
^r  embowelled.^     Torture  and  carnage,  greed  of  danger,  fury  of  de- 
struction, obstinate  and  frenzied  bravery  of  an  over-strong  temperament, 
the  Unchaining  of  the  butcherly  instincts, — such  traits  meet  us  at  every 
'^  in  the  old  Sagas.     The  daughter  of  the  Danish  Jarl,  seeing  Egil 
t**ing  his  seat  near  her,  repels  him  with  scorn,  reproaching  him  with 
•cldom  having  provided  the  wolves  with  hot  meat,  with  never  having 
•^U  for  the  whole  autumn  a  raven  croaking  over  the  carnage.'     But 
^pl  seized  her  and  pacified  her  by  singing  :  *  I  have  marched  with  my 
Woody  sword,  and  the  raven  has  followed  me.     Furiously  we  fought, 
the  fire  passed  over  the  dwellings  of  men ;  we  slept  in  the  blood  of 
those  who  kept  the  gates.'     From  such  table-talk,  and  such  m^d's 
wucies,  one  may  judge  of  the  rest.* 

Behold  them  now  in  England,  more  settled  and  wealthier :  do  you 
"^k  to  find  them  much  changed  ?  Changed  it  may  be,  but  for  the 
^orse,  like  the  Franks,  like  all  barbarians  who  pass  from  action  to  en- 
J^yiaent  They  are  more  gluttonous,  carving  their  hogs,  filling  them- 
"^j^es  with  flesh,  swallowing  down  deep  draughts  of  mead,  ale,  spiced 
^es,  all  the  strong,  coarse  drinks  which  they  can  procure,  and  so  they 
•**  cheered  and  stimulated.  Add  to  this  the  pleasure  of  the  fight.  Not 
***yy  with  such  instincts  can  they  attain  to  culture ;  to  find  a  natural 
^^  ready  culture,  we  must  look  amongst  the  sober  and  sprightly  popu- 
••tioiiBof  the  south.  Here  the  sluggish  and  heavy  ^  temperament  re- 
**iii8  long  buried  in  a  brutal  life ;  people  of  the  Latin  race,  never 

^  Lingard,  Hist,  qf  England^  i.  164,  says,  however,  '  Every  tenth  man  out 
*»  the  six  hundred  received  his  liberty,  and  of  the  rest  a  few  were  selected  for 
•UveiyZ—TR. 

'  Flanks,  Frisians,  Saxons,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  are  one  and  the 
■''^  people.  Their  language,  laws,  religion,  poetry,  differ  but  little.  The  more 
^''tliem  continue  longest  in  their  primitive  manners.  Germany  in  the  fourth 
^  fifth  centuries,  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  Iceland  in 
^  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  present  the  same  condition,  and  the  documents 
^cach  country  will  fill  up  the  gaps  that  exist  in  the  history  of  the  others. 

'  TtdtoB^  Dt  mor,  OtntL  xxii. :  Gens  nee  astuta  nee  cidlida. 
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at  a  first  glance  see  in  them  aught  but  large  gross  beasts,  clumsy  an 
ridiculous  when  not  dangerous  and  enraged.  Up  to  the  sixteenth  cezt- 
tury,  says  an  old  historian,  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  little  ete 
than  herdsmen,  keepers  of  beasts  for  flesh  and  fleece ;  up  to  the  end  oi 
the  eighteenth  drunkenness  was  the  recreation  of  the  higher  ranks ;  iC 
is  still  that  of  the  lower ;  and  all  the  refinement  and  soilehing  influence 
of  civilisation  have  not  abolished  amongst  them  the  use  of  the  rod  and 
the  fist.  If  the  carnivorous,  warlike,  drinking  savage,  proof  against 
the  climate,  still  shows  beneath  the  conventions  of  our  modem  society 
and  the  softness  of  our  modern  polish,  imagine  what  he  must  have  been 
when,  landing  with  his  band  upon  a  wasted  or  desert  countzyi  and 
becoming  for  the  flrst  time  a  settler,  he  saw  on  the  horizon  the  common 
pastures  of  the  border  country,  and  the  great  primitive  forests  which 
furnished  stags  for  the  chase  and  acorns  for  his  pigs.  The  ancient 
histories  tell  us  that  they  had  a  great  and  a  coarse  appetite.^  Even  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  was  a  common 
idee  witli  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  they  passed  in  thb  way  whole 
days  and  nights  without  intermission.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  lamenting  the  ancient  hospitality,  says  that  the  Norman 
kings  provided  their  courtiers  with  only  one  meal  a  day,  while  the 
Saxon  kings  used  to  provide  four.  One  day,  when  Athelstan  went 
with  liis  nobles  to  visit  his  relative  Ethclfleda,  the  provision  of  mead 
was  exhausted  at  the  flrst  salutation,  owing  to  the  copiousness  of  the 
draughts  ;  but  Saint  Dunstan,  forecasting  the  extent  of  the  royal  appe- 
tite, had  furnished  the  house,  so  that  though  the  cup-bearers,  as  is  the 
custom  at  royal  feasts,  were  able  the  whole  day  to  serve  it  out  in  horns 
and  other  vessels,  the  liquor  was  not  found  to  be  deficient  When  the 
guests  were  satisfied,  the  harp  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  rude 
harmony  of  their  deep  voices  swelled  under  the  vaulted  roof.  The 
monasteries  themselves  in  Edgard^s  time  kept  up  games,  songs,  and 
dances  till  midnight.  To  shout,  to  drink,  to  caper  about-,  to  feellhffbr 
veins  heated  and  swollen  with  wine,  to  hear  and  see  around  them  the 
riot  of  the  orgy,  this  was  the  first  need  of  the  Barbarians.'  The  heavy 
human  brute  gluts  himself  with  sensations  and  with  noise. 

For  this  appetite  there  was  a  stronger  grazing-ground, — ^I  meaiii 
blows  and  battle.  In  vain  they  attached  themselves  to  the  soil,  be- 
came cultivators,  in  distinct  communities  and  distinct  regions,  shut  up' 
in  their  march  with  their  kindred  and  comrades,  bound  together,  sepa- 

»  Craik  and  AlaeFarlane,  Pictorial  History  of  England,  1837,  L  887.  W.  oi 
Molmcsbui*}'.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  vi.  365. 

*  Tacitus,  De  moribus  OermanoruTn,  xxii,  xxiii 

3  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  1849,  L  70,  ii.  184.  '  The  Acts  of  an  Anglo-Suun 
parliament  are  a  series  of  treaties  of  peace  between  all  the  associations  which  maki 
up  the  state  ;  a  continual  revision  and  renewal  of  the  alliances  offensive  and  defensive 
of  all  the  free  men.  They  are  universally  mutual  contracts  for  the  "lain^i^faiCT  q 
the  frid  or  peace.' 
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ra.^cd  from  the  mass,  marked  round  by  sacred  landmarks,  by  primeval 
oa^s  on  which  they  cut  the  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  by  poles  set  up 
ux    the  midst  of  the  marsh,  which  whosoever  removed  was  punished  with 
nr^^oxnless  tortures.      In  vain  these  Marches  and  Ga's^  were   grouped 
states,  and  finally  formed  a  half-regulated  society,  with  assemblies 
laws,  imder  the  lead  of  a  single  king ;  its  very  structure  indicates 
ttfce  necessities  to  supply  which  it  was  created.     They  united  in  order 
to    maintain  peace  ;  treaties  of  peace  occupy  their  Parliaments ;  provi- 
sions for  peace  are  the  matter  of  their  laws.     War  was  waged  daily  and 
^"^erywhere;  the  aim  of  life  was,  not  to  be  slain,  ransomed,  mutilated, 
pUJaged,  hung  and  of  course,  if  it  was  a  woman,  violated.*     Every  man 
'*"aj  obliged  to  appear  armed,  and  to  be  ready,  with  his  burgh  or  his 
tovmship,  to  repel  marauders,  who  went  about  in  bands;  one  such  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  and  more.     The  animal  was  yet  too  powerful,  too 
iTTvpetuous,  too  tmtamed.     Anger  and  covetousness  in  the  first  place 
t>x- ought  him  upon  his  prey.     Their  history,  such  as  that  of  the  Hept- 
^-^'chy,  is  like  a  history  of  '  kites  and  crows.'*     They  slew  the  Britons 
2^  reduced  them  to  slavery,  fought  the  remnant  of  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
lets,  massacred  one  another,  were  hewn  down  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
aaes.     In  a  hundred  years,  out  of  fourteen  kings  of  Northumbria, 
*^"ven  were  slain  and  six  deposed.     Penda  of  Mercia  killed  five  kings, 
^**id  in  order  to  win  the  town  of  Bamborough,  demolished  all  the  neigh- 
c>c^iirijig  villages,  heaped  their  ruins  into  an  immense  pile,  sufificient  to 
oxarn  ail  the  inhabitants,  undertook  to  exterminate  the  Northumbrians, 
d  perished  himself  by  the  sword  at  the  age  of  eighty.     Many  amongst 
€in  were  put  to  death  by  the  thanes ;  one  thane  was  burned  alive ; 
^i^ers  slew  one  another  treacherously.     With  us  civilisation  has  in- 
^^xposed,  between  the  desire  and  its  fulfilment,  the  counteracting  and 
»oft€ning  preventive  of  reflection  and  calculation ;  here,  the  impulse  is 
Btidden,  and  murder  and  every  kind  of  excess  spring  from  it  instanta- 
xieouily.     King  Edwy*  having  married  Elgiva,  his  relation  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  quitted  the  hall  where  he  was  drinking  on  the  very 
^y  of  his  coronation,  to  be  with  her.     The  nobles  thought  themselves 
^'isulted,  and  immediately  Abbot  Dunstan  went  himself  to  seek  the 
yoQug  man.     *  He  found  the  adulteress,'  says  the  monk  Osbem,  '  her 
pother,  and  the  king  together  on  the  bed  of  debauch.     He  dragged  the 
*^g  thence  violently,  and  setting  the  crown  upon  his  head,  brought 

'  A  Uz^  district ;  the  word  is  still  existing  in  Gennan,  as  lUieingau,  BrvLsgau. 

'  Tomer,  HisU  of  (he  Anglo-Sax.  il.  440,  Laws  of  Ina. 

*  Hilton's  expression.     Linganl's  Jlistory,  i.    chap.    3.     This   history  bears 
.    *^^  roemblance  to  that  of  the  Franks  in  GauL     See  Gregory  of  Tours,     The 

**wu*  like  the  Franks,  were  somewhat  softened,  but  above  all  depraved,  and 
^  pillaged  and  massacred  by  those  of  their  northern  brothers  who  hud  remained 
i^SMTage  state. 

*  Txti  S.  Duutani,  Anglia  Sacra,  li. 
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him  back  to  the  nobles.'     Afterwards  Elgiva  sent  men  to  deprive 
Dunstan  of  his  eyes,  and  then,  in  a  revolt,  saved  herself  and  the  king 
by  hiding  in  the  country ;  but  the  men  of  the  North  having  seized  her, 
'  hamstrung  her,  and  then  subjected  her  to  the  death  which  she  de- 
served.'^    Barbarity  follows  barbarity.     At  Bristol,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  as  we  are  told  by  an  historian  of  the  time,*  it  was  the  custom 
to  buy  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  to  carry  them  to 
Ireland  for  sale.     The  buyers  usually  made  the  women  pregnant,  and 
took  them  to  market  in  that  condition,  in  order  to  ensure  a  better 
price.     '  You  might  have  seen  with  sorrow  long  files  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes  and  of  the  greatest  beauty,  bound  with  ropes,  and  daily 
exposed  for  sale.  .  .  .  They  sold  in  this  manner  as  slaves  their  nearest 
relatives,  and  even  their  own  children.'     And  the  chronicler  adds  that, 
having  abandoned  this  practice,  they  '  thus  set  an  example  to  all  the 
rest  of  England.'     Would  you  know  the  manners  of  the  highest  ranks, 
in  the  family  of  the  last  king?^     At  a  feast  in  the  king's  hall,  HaiMd 
was  serving  Edward  the  Confessor  with  wine,  when  Tostig,  his  brotherf" 
stimulated  by  envy  at  his  favour,  seized  him  by  the  hair.     They  were 
separated.     Tostig  went  to  Hereford,  where  Harold  had  ordered  a  grellt 
royal  banquet  to  be  prepared.     There  he  seized  his  brother's  attendants, 
and  cutting  off  their  heads  and  limbs,  he  placed  them  in  the  vessels  of 
wune,  ale,  mead,  and  cider,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  king :  <  If  you  go 
to  your  farm,  you  will  find  there  plenty  of  salt  meat,  but  you  will  do 
"well  to  carry  some  more  with  you.'     Harold's  other  brother,  Swejrn, 
had  violated  the  abbess  Elgiva,  assassinated  Beom  the  thane,  and  being 
banished  from  the  country,  had  turned  pirate.     When  we  regard  their 
deeds  of  violence,  their  ferocity,  their  cannibal  jests,  we  see  that  they 
were  not  far  removed  from  the  sea-kings,  or  from  the  followers  of  Odin, 
who  ate  raw  flesh,  hung  men  as  victims  on  the  sacred  trees  of  T7p8al| 
and  killed  one  another  to  make  sure  of  dying  as  they  had  lived,  in 
blood.     A  score  of  times  the  old  ferocious  instinct  reappears  beneath 
the  thin  crust  of  Christianity.     In  the  eleventh  century,  Sigeward,^  the 
great  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  afHicted  with  a  dysentery;  and  feel- 
ing his  death  near,  exclaimed,  '  What  a  sliame  for  me  not  to  have  been 
permitted  to  die  in  so  many  battles,  and  to  end  thus  by  a  cow's  death  ! 
At  least  put  on  my  breastplate,  gird  on  my  sword,  set  my  helmet  on 
my  head,  my  shield  in  my  left  hand,  my  golden  battle-axe  in  my  right| 

*  It  is  nnmsiiig  to  compare  the  story  of  Rlwy  and  Elgiva  in  Tamer,  ii.  216^ 
etc.,  and  then  in  Lingard,  i.  132,  etc.  The  first  accuses  Dunstan,  tiie  otfact 
defends  him. — Tr. 

*  Lxf(  of  B'mhop  Wol^tan, 

>  Tantse  stevitue  crant  fratres  ill!  quod,  cnm  alicujus  nitidam  viUam  oonspi- 
cerent,  dominatorem  dc  uocte  interfici  juberent,  totamque  progeniem  illius  pos- 
sessioncmque  defuncti  obtinerent  Turner,  iii.  27.   Henry  of  Huntingdon,  vi.  867. 

*  *  Pen^  gigas  statura,'  says  the  chronicler.  H.  of  Huntingdon,  tI.  867.  Kemble, 
i.  893.    Turner,  ii  318. 
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SO  that  a  great  warrior,  like  myself,  may  die  as  a  warrior.'  They  did 
as  he  bade,  and  thus  died  he  honourably  with  his  arms.  They  had 
made  one  step,  and  only  one,  from  barbarism. 

III. 

Under  this  native  barbarism  there  were  noble  dispositions,  unknown 
to  the  Roman  world,  which  were  destined  to  produce  a  better  people 
out  of  the  ruins  of  these.  In  the  first  place,  *  a  certain  earnestness, 
which  leads  them  out  of  idle  sentiments  to  noble  oncs.'^  From  their 
origin  in  Germany  this  is  what  we  find  them,  severe  in  manner,  with 
grave  inclinations  and  a  manly  dignity.  They  live  solitary,  each  one 
Dear  the  spring  or  the  wood  which  has  taken  his  fancy.^  Even  in 
villages  the  cottages  were  detached ;  they  must  have  independence  and 
free  air.  They  had  no  taste  for  voluptuousness ;  love  was  tardy,  edu- 
cation severe,  their  food  simple ;  all  the  recreation  they  indulged  in 
was  the  hunting  of  the  aurochs,  and  a  dance  amongst  naked  swords. 
Violent  intoxication  and  perilous  wagers  were  their  weakest  points ; 
they  sought  in  preference  not  mild  pleasures,  but  strong  excitement. 
In  everything,  in  rude  and  masculine  instincts,  thg^jxeifijagn.  Each 
in  his  own  home,  on  his  own  land,  and  in  his  own  hut,  was  master  of 
himself,  firm  and  self-contained,  in  no  wise  restrained  or  shackled.  If 
the  commonweal  received  anything  from  him,  it  was  because  he  gave 
it.  In  all  great  conferences  he  gave  his  vote  in  arms,  passed  judg- 
ment in  the  assembly,  made  alliances  and  wars  on  his  own  account, 
moved  from  place  to  place,  showed  activity  and  daring.*  The  modem 
Englishman  existed  entire  in  this  Saxon.  If  he  bends,  it  is  because  he 
is  quite  willing  to  bend ;  he  is  no  less  capable  of  self-denial  than  of 
independence ;  sacrifice  is  not  uncommon,  a  man  cares  not  for  his  life 
and  his  blood.  In  Homer  the  warrior  often  gives  way,  and  is  not  blamed 
if  he  flees.  In  the  Sagas,  in  the  Edda,  he  must  be  over-brave  ;  in 
Germany  the  coward  is  drowned  in  the  mud,  under  a  hurdle.  Through 
all  outbreaks  of  primitive  brutality  gleams  obscurely  the  grand  idea  of 
duty,  which  is,  the  self-constraint  exercised  in  view  of  some  noble  end. 
Marriage  was  pure  amongst  them,  chastity  instinctive.  Amongst  the 
Saxons  the  adulterer  was  punished  by  death ;  the  adulteress  was  obliged 
to  hang  herself,  or  was  stabbed  by  the  knives  of  her  companions.  The 
wives  of  the  Cimbrians,  when  they  could  not  obtain  from  Marius  assur- 
ance of  their  chastity,  slew  themselves  with  their  own  hands.  They 
thought  there  was  something  sacred  in  a  woman  ;  they  married  but  one, 
and  kept  faith  with  her.  In  fifteen  centuries  the  idea  of  marriage  is 
unchanged  amongst  them.     The  wife,  on  entering  her  husband's  home, 


'  Orimm,  Mythology,  53,  Preface. 

'  Tacitus,  XX.,  zxiii,  zL,  xii.,  ziii.,  ct  passim.    We  may  still  sec  the  traces  of 
this  taste  in  English  dwelUngs. 
'  Tadtoi^  ziii. 
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is  aware  that  she  gives  herself  altogether,^  '  that  she  will  have  bat  one 
body,  one  life  with  him ;  that  she  will  have  no  thought,  no  desire 
beyond ;  that  she  will  be  the  companion  of  his  perils  and  labours ; 
tliat  she  w^ill  suffer  and  dare  as  much  as  he,  both  in  peace  and  war.* 
And  he,  like  her,  knows  that  he  gives  himself.  Having  chosen  his 
.chief,  he  forgets  himself  in  him,  assigns  to  him  his  own  glory,  serves 
'him  to  the  death.  '  He  is  infamous  as  long  as  he  lives,  who  returns 
from  the  field  of  battle  without  his  chief.*'  It  was  on  this  voluntary 
subordination  that^^udal  society^  was  based.  Man)*'*iir^his  race,  can 
accept  a  superior,  can  be  capable  of  devotion  and  respect.  Thrown 
back  upon  himself  by  the  gloom  and  severity  of  his  climate,  he  has 
discovered  moral  beauty,  while  others  discover  sensuous  beauty.  This 
kind  of  naked  brute,  who  lies  all  day  by  his  fireside,  sluggish  and  dirty, 
always  eating  and  drinking,'  whose  rusty  faculties  cannot  follow  the 
clear  and  fine  outlines  of  poetic  forms,  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  sublime 
in  his  troubled  dreams.  He  does  not  see  it,  but  simply  feels  it ;  his 
religion  is  already  within,  as  it  will  be  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
he  will  cast  off  the  sensuous  worship  of  Kome,  and  confirm  the  f^ith  of 
the  heart.^  His  gods  are  not  enclosed  in  walls ;  he  has  no  idols.  What 
he  designates  by  divine  names,  is  something  invisible  and  grand,  which 
floats  through  nature,  and  is  conceived  beyond  nature,'  a  mysterious 
infinity  which  the  sense  cannot  touch,  but  which  '  reverence  alone  can 
appreciate  ; '  and  when,  later  on,  the  legends  define  and  alter  this  vague 
divination  of  natural  powers,  an  idea  remains  at  the  bottom  of  this 
chaos  of  giant-dreams ;  that  the  world  is  a  w^arfare,  and  heroism  the 
greatest  excellence. 

In  the  beginning,  say  the  old  Icelandic  legends,*  there  were  two 
worlds,  Niflheim  the  frozen,  and  Muspell  the  burning.  From  the  fall- 
ing snow-fiakes  was  born  the  giant  Ymir.  '  There  was  in  times  of  old, 
where  Ymir  dwelt,  nor  sand  nor  sea,  nor  gelid  waves;  earth  existed 
not,  nor  heaven  above;  'twas  a  chaotic  chasm,  and  grass  nowhere.* 
There  was  but  Ymir,  the  horrible  frozen  Ocean,  with  his  children, 
sprung  from  his  feet  and  his  armpits;  tlien  their  shapeless  progeny. 
Terrors  of  the  abyss,  barren  ^fountains,  Whirlwinds  of  the  North,  and 

^  Tacitus,  xix.,  viii.,  xvi.     Kemble,  i.  232.  '  Tacitus,  xiv. 

^  '  In  omni  domo,  nudi  et  soixlidi.  .  .  .  Plus  per  otium  transiguut,  doditi  aomuo, 
ciboquo  ;  totos  dies  juxta  fooum  atque  igneiu  aguut. ' 

*  Grimm,  53,  Preface.     Tacitus,  x. 

^  'Dcorum  nominibus  appellant  secrctum  illnd,  quod  sola  rcverentia  vident.' 
Later  on,  at  Upsal  for  instance,  they  had  images  (Adam  of  Bremen,  Hittoria 
£ccleskuUica).  Wuotan  (Odin)  signifies  etj-mologically  the  All-Powerful,  him  who 
penetrates  and  circulates  through  everything  (Grimm,  Mythol.'). 

*  Ikida  Scemundi,  Etlda  Siiorri,  ed.  Copenhagen,  three  vols,  passim,  Mr. 
Bcrgmaun  has  translated  several  of  these  poems  into  French,  which  Mr.  Taine 
quotes.  The  translator  has  generally  made  use  of  the  edition  of  Mr.  Thorpe, 
London,  Triibner,  1866. 
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other  malevolent  beings,  enemies  of  the  sun  and  of  life ;  then  the  cow 
Andhumbla,  bom  also  of  melting  snow,  brings  to  light,  whilst  licking 
the  hoar-frost  from  the  rocks,  a  man  Bur,  whose  grandsons  kill  the 
giant  Ymir.  '  From  his  flesh  the  earth  was  formed,  and  from  his  bones 
the  hillsy  the  heaven  from  the  skull  of  that  ice-cold  giant,  and  from 
hid  blood  the  sea ;  but  of  his  brains  the  heavy  clouds  are  all  created.* 
Then  arose  war  between  the  monsters  of  winter  and  the  luminous  fer- 
tile gods,  Odin  the  founder,  Baldur  the  mild  and  benevolent,  Thor  the 
summer-thunder,  who  purifies  the  air  and  nourishes  the  earth  with 
showers.  Long  fought  the  gods  against  the  frozen  Jotuns,  against  th^ 
dark  bestial  powers,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  the  great  Serpent,  whom  thej 
drown  in  the  sea,  the  treacherous  Loki,  whom  they  bind  to  the  rocks, 
beneath  a  viper  whose  venom  drops  continually  on  his  fac^.  Long  will 
the  heroes,  who  by  a  bloody  death  deserve  to  be  placed  '  in  the  halls 
of  Odin,  and  there  wage  a  combat  every  day,'  assist  the  gods  in  their 
mighty  war.  A  day  will,  however,  arrive  when  gods  and  men  will  be 
conquered.     Then 

'  trembles  Yggdrasirs  ash  yet  standing  ;  groans  that  ancient  tree,  and  the  Jbtnn 
Loki  is  loosed.  The  shadows  groan  on  the  ways  of  Hel,^  until  the  fire  of 
Suit  has  consimied  the  tree.  Hrym  steers  from  the  east,  the  waters  rise,  the 
mundane  snake  is  coiled  in  jotun-rage.  The  worm  beats  the  water,  and  the  eagle 
ecreams ;  the  pale  of  beak  tears  carcases  ;  (the  ship)  Naglfar  is  loosed.  Surt  from 
the  South  comes  wiUi  flickering  flame  ;  shines  from  his  sword  tlie  Val-god's  sun. 
The  stony  hills  are  dashed  together,  the  giantesses  totter;  men  tread  the  path 
of  Hel,  and  hearen  is  cluven.  The  sun  darkens,  earth  in  ocean  sinks,  fall  from 
heaven  the  bright  stars,  fire's  breath  assails  the  all-nourishing  tree,  tow^ering  fire 
plays  against  heaven  itself.*' 

The  gods  perish,  devoured  one  by  one  by  the  monsters;  and  the 
celestial  legend,  sad  and  grand  now  like  the  life  of  man,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  warriors  and  heroes. 

There  is  no  fear  of  grief,  no  care  for  life ;  they  count  it  as  dross 
when  the  idea  has  seized  upon  them.  The  trembling  of  the  nerves,  the 
repugnance  of  animal  instinct  which  starts  back  before  wounds  and 
death,  are  all  lost  in  an  irresistible  determination.  See  how  in  their 
epic*  the  sublime  springs  up  amid  the  horrible,  like  a  bright  purple 
flower  amid  a  pool  of  blood.  Sigurd  has  plunged  his  sword  into  the 
dragon  Fafnir,  and  at  that  very  moment  they  looked  on  one  another ; 
and  Fafnir  asks,  as  he  dies,  '  Who  art  thou  ?  and  who  is  thy  father  ? 
and  what  thy  kin,  that  thou  wert  so  hardy  as  to  bear  weapons  against 

'  Hel,  the  goddess  of  death,  bom  of  Loki  and  Angrboda. — ^Tr. 

•  Thofpe,  TKe  Edda  qfSamund,  The  Vcda'a  Prophecy^  str.  48-56,  p.  9  et passim. 

^  FafiuBnUU  Edda,    This  epic  is  common  to  the  Northern  races,  as  is  the 

lUad  to  the  Greek  populations,  and  Ib  found  almost  entire  in  Germany  in  the 

N9>dmigm  Lied.    The  translator  has  also  used  liagnusson  and  Morris'  poetical 

voiion  of  the  VoUvtnga  Soffa,  and  certain  songs  of  the  Elder  Edda,  London, 

1870. 
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me  ?*  'A  hanJy  heart  urged  me  on  thereto,  and  a  strong  baod  wid  ihis 
sharp  sword.  .  .  .  Seldom  bath  hard}^  eld  a  ralnt-heart  youth.'  After 
this  triuiDphant  eagle's  cry  Sigurd  cuts  out  the  worm's  hoart ;  bat 
BegiD,  brother  of  F&tnii,  drinks  blood  from  the  wound,  aod  falls  asleep. 
Sigurd,  who  was  roasting  the  heart,  raises  his  finger  thoughtlessly 
to  his  lips.  Forthwith  he  understands  the  language  of  the  birds.  The 
eagles  scream  above  him  in  the  branches.  They  warn  him  ta  mis- 
trust Regin.  Sigurd  outs  off  the  latter's  head,  eats  of  Fafiiir's  heart, 
driiiks  his  blood  and  his  brother's.  Amongst  all  these  murders  tLeir 
courage  and  poetry  grow.  Sigurd  has  subdued  Brynhild,  the  untamed 
maiden,  by  passing  through  the  flaming  fire ;  they  share  one  couch 
for  three  nights,  hb  naked  sword  betwist  them.  '  Nor  the  damsel  did 
he  kiss,  nor  did  the  Hunnish  king  to  his  arm  lift  her.  He  the 
maid  to  Giuki's  son  delivered,"  because,  according  to  his  oath,  he  t 
send  her  to  her  betrothed  Gimnar.  She,  setting  her  love  upon  bim, 
'  Alone  she  sat  without^  at  eve  of  day,  began  aloud  with  herself  tc 
apeak:  "Sigurd  must  be  mine;  I  roust  die,  or  that  blooming  youth 
clasp  in  my  arms."'  But  seeing  him  married,  she  brings  about  hli 
deatii.  '  Laughed  then  Bryaliild,  Budli's  daughter,  once  only,  from 
her  whole  soul,  when  in  her  bed  she  listened  to  the  loud  lament  ol 
Giuki's  daughter.'  She  put  on  her  golden  corslet,  pierced  herself  with 
the  sword's  point,  and  as  a  last  request  said : 

'  Let  iu  the  pkic  be  raisetl  i  pile  so  Bpacioiu,  that  for  ue  bU  like  room  mij 
be  ;  let  them  bnrn  Ibe  Han  (Siguril)  on  tbe  one  «i1b  of  me,  on  Uiv  oUier  bUh  mj 
honichald  ilayea,  with  collars  spleodid,  two  at  our  lieada,  anil  two  lutwk*  ;  let  alw 
lie  belwveu  us  both  the  keen-edged  swonl,  as  when  we  both  one 
also  lire  Ti^iiiuIh  thralls,  eight  male  slaves  of  gvutle  birth  fosterod  with  ma.'' 
All  were  burnt  together ;  yet  Gudrun  the  widow  continued  mode 
by  the  corpse,  and  could  not  weep.  Tbe  wives  of  the  jaria  e 
console  her,  and  each  of  them  told  her  own  sorrows,  all  the  ci 
uf  great  devastations  and  the  old  life  of  barbarism. 

'  Thcni  spokv  Giaflaug,  Giuki's  sister :   "  Lo,  up  an  earth  I  lire  mod 
who  uf  tiTK  mates  must  see  the  ciuling,  of  dangbters  twain  and  tinK^ 
hnthMU  eight,  and  abide  behind  loaelf."    Then  spake  Uerbiirg,  <Jueaii  vTM 
land :  "  Cravller  tale  have  1  to  tell  of  my  seven  aota,  down  in    ' 
and  the  eight  mau,  my  mate,  felled  in  the  death-mesd.     FiithtT  and  d 
four  brothcTs  oo  the  wide  sea  tbe  winds  and  denth  plnjed  with  ;  the  hiUi* 
on  tbe  bulwark  boards.     Aloue  must  1  ung  o'er  them,  ulnne  tnust  1  airajr  t] 
alone  must  my  hands  deal  with  their  departing ;  and  all  dtis  •m»  In  i 
weitring,  and  none  was  left  for  love  or  solace.     Then  weis  1  bound  a  prey  tt 
battle  when  that  same  season  wore  lo  ita  ending  ;  as  a  tiring  nuy  niul  I  h' 
•hoon  nf  tbe  duke's  high  dame,  every  day  at  dawning.     From  her  jealoos  fai 
I  heavy  mocking,  cruel  lashes  ehe  laid  ajKm  me."'' 

'Thorpe,  The  Sddao/Simmd,  Third  lay  qf8ifpirdFa/niai{e,stT.6-2-<U,Y.  -- 
■  MagnuasoB  and  Morris,  Slor^  qf  lite  Volinaigt  and  A'&eiungt,  LamentatSw  ■ 
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All  ima  in  vain ;  no  word  could  draw  tears  from  those  dry  eyes.  They 
wez*«  obliged  to  lay  the  bloody  corpse  before  her,  ere  lier  tears  would 
come  Then  a  flood  of  tears  ran  down  over  her  knees,  and  '  the  geese 
witlial  that  were  in  the  home-field,  the  fair  fowls  the  may  owned,  fell 
a-scTeaming.*  She  wishes  to  die,  like  Sigurd,  on  the  corpse  of  him 
vlxom  alone  she  had  loved,  if  they  had  not  deprived  her  of  memory  by 
a  magic  potion.  Thus  affected,  she  departs  in  order  to  marry  Atli,  king 
of  tlie  Huns ;  and  yet  she  goes  against  her  will,  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings :  for  murder  begets  murder ;  and  her  brothers,  the  murderers  of 
Sigurd,  having  been  drawn  to  Atli's  court,  fall  in  their  turn  into  a 
nvare  like  that  which  they  had  themselves  laid.  Then  Gunnar  was 
bound,  and  they  tried  to  make  him  deliver  up  the  treasure.  He 
aasiff'ers  with  a  barbarian^s  laugh  : 


C  II 


Hogni's  heart  in  my  hand  shall  lie,  cut  bloody  from  the  breast  of  the 

Tsliant  chief,  the  king's  son,  with  a  dull-edged  knife."    Tliey  the  heart  cut  out 

from  Hialli's  breast ;  on  a  dish,  bleeding,  laid  it,  and  it  to  Gunnar  bare.     Tlien 

Mid  Oannar,  lord  of  men:  ''Here  have  I  the  heart  of  the  timid  Hialli,  unlike 

the   heart  of  the  bold  Hogni ;  for  much  it  trembles  as  in  the  dish  it  lies ;  it 

trembled  more  by  half  while  in  his  breast  it  lay. "    Hogni  laughed  when  to  his  heart 

th«y  cut  the  living  crest-crasher ;  no  lament  uttered  he.     All  bleeding  on  a  dish 

they  lud  it,  and  it  to  Gunnar  bare.     Calmly  said  Gunnar,  the  warrior  Niflung : 

*'  Here  have  I  the  heart  of  the  bold  Hogni,  imlike  the  heart  of  the  timid  Hialli ; 

for  it  little  trembles  as  in  the  dish  it  lies  :  it  trembled  less  while  in  his  breast  it 

ls>y.    So  far  shalt  thou,  Atli !  be  from  the  eyes  of  men  as  thou  wilt  from  the 

^ntnires  he.     In  my  power  alone  is  all  the  hidden  Niflung's  gold,  now  that  Ho^ 

lives  not    Ever  was  I  wavering  while  we  both  lived ;  now  am  1  so  no  longer,  as  I 

■Iwiemrnve."'* 

It  was  the  last  insult  of  the  self-confident  man,  who  values  neither 
oil  (nm  life  nor  that  of  another,  so  that  he  can  satiate  his  vengeance. 
^9  cast  him  into  the  serpent's  den,  and  there  he  died,  striking  his 
wp  with  his  foot  But  the  inextinguishable  flame  of  vengeance 
Pitted  from  his  heart  to  that  of  his  sister.  Corpse  after  corpse  fell 
^  each  other;  a  mighty  fury  hurls  them  open-eyed  to  death.  She 
y^^  the  children  she  had  by  Atli,  gave  him  their  hearts  to  eat,  served 
^  honey,  one  day  on  his  return  from  the  carnage,  and  laughed  coldly 
^  Ae  told  him  on  what  he  had  fed.  '  Uproar  was  on  the  benches, 
P^^'tentoua  the  cry  of  men,  noise  beneath  the  costly  hangings.  Tlie 
^dren  of  the  Huns  wept;  all  wept  save  Gudrun,  who  never  wept, 
^  &r  her  bear-fiezce  brothers,  or  for  her  dear  sons,  young,  simple.'^ 
*^>dge  from  this  heap  of  ruin  and  carnage  to  what  excess  the  mind 
**^  attain.  There  were  men  amongst  them,  Berserkirs,*  who  in 
*^*^,  seized  with  a  sort  of  madness,  showed  a  sudden  and  super- 

'Thorpe,  The  Edda  qfSoBmund,  Lay  qfAUi,  str.  21-27,  p.  117. 
'  ML  str.  88,  p.  119. 

'  This  word  signifies  men  who  fought  without  a  breastplate,  i)crhaps  in  shirts 
only;  SepUke^  'Bueasika.'— Tb. 
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human  strength,  and  ceased  to  feel  their  wounds.  Tliis  is  the  concep- 
tion of  a  hero  as  engendered  by  this  race  in  its  infancy.  Is  it  not 
strange  to  see  them  place  their  happiness  in  battle,  their  beauty  in 
deatli  ?  Is  there  any  people,  Hindoo,  Persian,  Greek,  or  Grallic,  which 
has  formed  so  tragic  a  conception  of  life  ?  Is  there  any  which  has 
peopled  its  infantine  mind  with  such  gloomy  dreams  ?  Is  there  any 
which  has  so  entirely  banished  the  swet^tness  from  enjoyment,  and  the 
softness  from  pleasure?  Energy,  tenacious  and  mournful  energy,  an 
ecstasy  of  energy — such  was  their  chosen  condition.  Carlyle  said  well, 
that  in  the  sombre  obstinacy  of  an  English  labourer  still  survives  the 
tacit  rage  of  the  Scandinavian  warrior.  Strife  for  strife's  sake — such  is 
their  pleasure.  With  what  sadness,  madness,  waste,  such  a  disposition 
breaks  its  bonds,  we  shall  sec  in  Shakspeare  and  Byron ;  with  what 
completeness,  in  what  duties  it  can  entrench  and  employ  itself  under 
moral  ideas,  we  shall  see  in  the  case  of  the  Puritans. 

IV. 

They  have  established  themselves  in  England  ;  and  however  disor— 
dered  the  society  which  binds  them  together,  it  is  founded,  as  in  Grer^ 
many,  on  generous  lentiment.     War  is  at  every  door,  I  am  aware,  buC 


warlike  virtues  are  behind  every  door ;  courage  chiefly,  then  fidelity. 
Under  the  brute  there  is  a  free  man,  and  a  man  with  a  hearir  "TT&ere  is 
no  man  amongst  them  who,  at  his  own  risk,^  will  not  make  alliance, 
go  forth  to  fight,  undertake  adventures.     There  is  no  group  of  men. 
amongst  them,  who,  in  their  Witenagemote,  is  not  for  ever  concluding 
alliances  one  with  another.     Every  clan,  in  its  own  district,  forms  a 
league  of  which  all  the  members,  '  brothers  of  the  sword,'  defend  each 
other,  and  demand  each  other  s  1)lood  at  the  price  of  their  o>vn.     Eveiy 
chief  in  his  hall  reckons  that  he  has  friends,  not  mercenaries,  in  the 
faithful  ones  who  drink  his  beer,  and  who,  having  received  as  marks  of 
his  confidence,  bracelet^  swords,  and  suits  of  armour,  will  cast  them- 
selves between  him  and  danger  on  the  day  of  battle.'     Independencs 
and  bravery  smoulder  amongst  this  young  nation  with  violence  and 
excess ;  but  these  are  of  themselves  noble  things ;  and  no  less  noble 
are  the  sentiments  which  serve  them  for  discipline, — to  wit,  tn  affeo- 
tionate  devotic»n,  and  respect  for  plighted  faith.     These  appear  in  their 
laws,  and  break  forth  in  their  poetry.     Amongst  them  greatness  of 
heart  gives  matter  for  imagination.     Tlieir  characters  are  not  selfish 

-  and  shifty,  like  those  of  Homer.     They  are  brave  hearts,  simple*  and 
strong,  faithful  to  their  relatives,  to  their  master  in  arms,  firm  and 

I  stedfast  to  enemies  and  friends,  abounding  in  courage,  and  ready  lor 
sacrifice.     ^  Old  as  I  am,'  s;iys  one,  '  I  will  not  budge  hence.     I  mean 


*  See  the  Life  of  Sweyn,  of  Herewanl,  ett\,  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest 

*  BeowTilf,  passim^  Death  of  Byrhtnoth. 
'  Tacitus,  'Gens  nee  callida,  ncc  astuto.* 
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to    die  bj  my  lord's  side,  near  this  man  I  have  loved  so  much.     He 

kept  his  word,  the  word  he  had  given  to  his  chief,  to  the  distributor  of 

gifts,  promising  him  that  they  should  return  to  the  town,  safe  and 

sound  to  their  homes,  or  that  they  would  fall  both  together,  in  the  thick 

of  the  carnage,  covered  with  wounds.     He  lay  by  his  master's  side,  like 

a  faithful  servant.'     Though  awkward  in  speech,  their  old  poets  find 

touching  words  when  they  have  to  paint  tliese  manly  friendships.     We 

cannot  without  emotion  hear  them  relate  how  th(*  old  '  king  embraced 

the  best  of  his  thanes,  and  put  his  arms  about  his  neck,  how  the  tears 

flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  the  greyhaired  chief.  .  .  .  The  valiant  man 

was  so  dear  to  him.     He  could  not  stop  the  flood  which  mounted  from 

his  breast.     In  his  heart,  deep  in  the  cords  of  his  soul,  he  sighed  in  secret 

after  the  beloved  man.'     Few  as  are  the  songs  which  remain  to  us,  they 

^et^m  to  this  subject  again  and  again.     The  wanderer  in  a  reverie 

dreams  about  his  lord :  *  It  seems  to  him  in  his  spirit  as  if  he  kisses  and 

embraces  him,  and  lays  head  and  hands  upon  his  knees,  as  oft  before  in 

tile  olden  time,  when  he  rejoiced  in  his  gifts.     Then  he  wakes — a  man 

Without  friends.     He  sees  before  him  the  desert  tracks,  the  seabirds 

"*Pping  in  the  sea,  stretching  wide  their  wings,  the  frost  and  the  snow, 

Bungled  with  falling  haiL     Then  his  heart's  wounds  press  more  heavily. 

■^e  exile  says : 

'Often  and  often  we  two  were  agreed,  that  nought  should  divide  us  Rav«'  Death 

Junself !    Now  all  is  clianged,  and  our  friendship  is  as  though  it  hatl  nt'vtrr  Ikjuu. 

'  Oin*t  dwell  here,  far  from  my  well-beloved  friiMid,  in  the  midst  of  enmities.     I 

•""i  forced  to  live  under  the  furest  leaves,  und(;r  an  oak,  in  this  caveni  uncUrr 

pouail.    Cold  is  this  eartli -dwelling ;  1  am  weary  of  it.     Dark  are.  the  valleys, 

*"^  the  mountains,  a  sad  wall  of  boughs,  covered  witli  brambles,  a  joyless  alKxle. 

'  •  •  My  friends  are  in  the  earth  ;  they  whom  1  loved  in  life,  tlie  tomb  holds 

•^Ott.    ^nd  I  am  hero  before  the  dawn  ;  I  walk  alone  under  the  oak,  amon<;st 

^  ^arth-cavems.  .  .  ,  Here  often  and  often  the  loss  of  my  lord  luw  oi)pn*s>ed 

^  *ith  heavy  grief.* 

j^id  their  perilous  mode  of  life,  and  the  perpetual  appeal  to  arms,  \ 
^*^  exists  no  sentiment  more  warm  than  friendship,  nor  any  virtue  W 
^'^^ger  than  loyalty. 

.       ITius  supported  by  powerful  affection  and  firm  fidelity,  society  is 

.^t   wholesome.     Marriage  is  like  the  state.     We  find  women  asso- 

*ti^|g  ^jiji  ^he  men,  at  their  feasts,  sober  and  respected.'     8he  speaks, 

^    they  listen  to  her;  no  need  for  concealing  or  enslaving  her,  in 

I  ^«T  to  restrain  or  retain  her.     She  is  a  person,  and  not  a  thing.     The 

^  demands  her  consent  to  marriage,  surrounds  her  with  guarantees, 

^^^ords  her  protection.      She  can  inherit,  possess,  bequeath,  appear  in 

^^*xt«  of  justice,  in  county  assemblies,  in  the  great  congress  of  the  ciders. 

"^^quently  the  name  of  the  queen  and  of  several  other  ladies  is  inscribed 

*  The  Wanderer,  the  ExiU^e  Song,  Codex  Exoniennis,  published  by  TliorjH;. 
'  Turner,  Hiet,  AngL  Sax.  iii.  63  ;  Pictorial  History,  i.  340. 
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in  the  proceedings  of  the  Witenagemote.     Law  and  tradition  maintai- 
her  integrity,  as  if  she  were  a  man,  and  side  by  side  with  the  man.    te= 
Alfred  ^  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  wife,  whuh  for  parity  and  elevation 
equals  all  that  we  can  devise  with  our  modem  refinement. 

'  Thy  wife  now  lives  for  thee — for  thee  alone.  She  has  enough  of  all  kind  o^ 
wealth  for  this  present  life,  but  she  scorns  thorn  all  for  thy  sake  alone.  She  ha^ 
forsaken  them  all,  because  she  had  not  thee  with  them.  Thj  absence  makes  hec 
think  that  all  she  possesses  is  nought.  Thus,  for  love  of  thee,  she  is  wasted  awajc' 
and  lies  near  death  for  tears  and  grief.' 

Already,  in  the  legends  of  the  Edda,  we  have  seen  the  maiden  Sigruzr 
at  the  tomb  of  Helgi,  '  as  glad  as  the  voracious  hawks  of  Odin,  when: 
they  of  slaughter  know,  of  warm  prey,'  desiring  to  sleep  still  in  the 
arms  of  death,  and  die  at  last  on  his  grave.  Nothing  here  like  the  love 
we  find  in  the  primitive  poetry  of  France,  Provence,  Spain,  and  Greece  '■ 
There  is  an  absence  of  gaiety,  of  delight ;  beyond  marriage  it  is  only  a 
ferocious  appetite,  an  outbreak  of  the  instinct  of  the  beast.  It  appears 
nowhere  with  its  charm  and  its  smile ;  there  is  no  love  song  in  thi& 
ancient  poetry.  The  reason  is,  that  with  them  love  is  not  an  amuae- 
ment  and  a  pleasure,  but  a  promise  and  a  devotion.  All  is  grave,  eveii 
sombre,  in  civil  relations  as  in  conjugal  society.  As  in  Germany,  amia 
the  sadness  of  a  melancholic  temperament  and  the  savagery  of  a  bar-' 
barous  life,  the  most  tragic  human  faculties,  the  deep  power  of  loyw 
and  the  grand  power  of  will,  are  the  only  ones  that  sway  and  act. 

This  is  why  the  hero,  as  in  Germany,  is  truly  heroic.  Let  us  speal 
of  him  at  length ;  we  retain  one  of  their  poems,  that  of  BgjQEU^f,  almosi 
entire.  Here  tie  the  stories,  which  the  thanes,  seated  on  tEeir  stools 
by  the  light  of  their  torches,  listened  to  as  they  drank  the  ale  of  theL- 
king:  we  can  glean  thence  their  manners  and  sentiments,  as  in  th* 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssetf  those  of  the  Greeks.  Beowulf  is  a  herO|  s 
knight-errant  before  the  days  of  chivalr}',  as  the  leaders  of  the  Germaa 
bands  were  feudal  chiefs  before  the  institution  of  feudalism. '  He  Yksm 
'  rowed  upon  the  sea,  his  naked  sword  hard  in  his  hand,  amidst  th 
fierce  waves  and  coldest  of  storms,  and  the  rage  of  winter  hurtled  OYe^ 
the  waves  of  the  deep.'  The  sea-monsters,  *•  the  many-coloured  foefl 
drew  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  held  him  fast  in  their  gripe . 
But  he  reached  '  the  wretches  with  his  point  and  with  his  war-bill- 
*  The  mighty  sea -beast  received  the  war-rush  through  his  hands,'  and  h  < 
slew  nine  nlckurs  (sea-monsters).  And  now  behold  him,  as  he  comei 
across  the  waves  to  succour  the  old  King  Hrothgar,  who  with  hi: 
vassals  s\\s  afHicted  in  his  great  mead-hall,  liigh  and  curved  with  piD- 

'  Alfrwl  borrows  his  |)ortrait  from  Boethius,  but  almost  entirely  re-writea  it, 
'  Kemble  thinks  that  the  origin  of  this  poem  is  very  ancient,  perhaps  contem- 
porar}-  with  the  invasion  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  but  that  the  version  we  posKss 
is  later  than  the  seventh  eentuiy.— Kemble's  Beoicuff,  text  and  translation,  1838. 
Tlie  characters  are  Danish. 
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iisicles.  For  ^a  grim  stranger,  Grendel,  a  mighty  haunter  of  the 
marshes,'  had  entered  his  hall  during  the  night,  seized  thirty  of  the 
tlumes  who  were  asleep,  and  returned  in  his  war-craft  with  Uieir  car- 
casses; for  twelve  years  the  dreadful  ogre,  the  beastly  and  greedy 
creature,  father  of  Orks  and  Jotims,  devoured  men  and  emptied  the 
hest  of  houses.  Beowulf,  the  great  warrior,  offers  to  grapple  with  the 
fiend,  and  foe  to  foe  contend  for  life,  without  the  bearing  of  either 
SYTcri  or  ample  shield,  for  he  has  '  learned  also  that  the  wretch  for  his 
cursed  hide  recketh  not  of  weapons,'  asking  only  that  if  death  takes 
him,  they  will  bear  forth  his  bloody  corpse  and  bury  it ;  mark  his  fen- 
d "Welling;  send  to  Hygeldc,  his  chief,  the  best  of  war-shrouds  that 
gourds  his  breast. 

He  is  lying  in  the  hall,  '  trusting  in  his  proud  strength;  and  when  the 
'lusts  of  night  arose,  lo,  Grendel  comes,  tears  open  the  door,'  seized  a 
^l^^ing  warrior :  '  he  tore  him  unawares,  he  bit  his  body,  he  drank  the 
^lood  from  the  veins,  he  swallowed  him  with  continual  tearings.'  But 
seized  him  in  turn,  and  '  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow.' 

'  The  lordlj  hall  thundered,  the  ale  was  spilled  .  .  .  both  were  enraged ; 
and  strong  warders  ;  the  house  resounded  ;  then  was  it  a  great  wonder  that 
'wme-hall  withstood  the  beasts  of  war,  that  it  fell  not  upon  the  earth,  the 
palace ;  but  it  was  thus  fast.  .  .  .  The  noise  arose,  new  enough  ;  a  fearful 
fell  on  the  North  Danes,  on  each  of  those  who  from  the  wall  heard  the  out- 
God's  denier  sing  his  dreadful  lay,  his  song  of  defeat^  lament  hLs  wound.' 
The  foul  wretch  awaited  the  mortal  wound ;  a  mighty  gash  was  evident 
his  shoulder ;  the  sinews  sprung  asunder,  the  junctures  of  the  hones  burst ; 
in  war  was  given  to  Beowulf.     Thence  must  Grendel  ^  sick  unto  death, 
the  refhges  of  the  fens,  to  seek  his  joyless  dwellingj^^^e  all  the  better 
that  the  end  of  his  life,  the  number  of  his  days  was  gone  by.*' 

For  he  had  lefl  on  the  land,  'hand,  arm,  and  shoulder;'  and  4n  the 
***e  of  Nicors,  where  he  was  driven,  the  rough  wave  was  boiling  with 
olood,  the  foul  spring  of  waves  all  mingled,  hot  with  poison ;  the  dye, 
discoloured  with  death,  bubbled  with  warlike  gore.'  Tliere  remained 
*  female  monster,  his  mother,  who  like  him  '  was  doomed  to  inhabit 
*"«  terror  of  waters,  the  cold  streams,'  who  came  by  niglit,  and  amidst 
'*^'wn  swords  tore  and  devoured  another  man,  ^scliere,  the  king's  best 
'rtend.  A  lamentation  arose  in  the  palace,  and  Beowulf  offered  him- 
^^^f  again.  They  went  to  the  den,  a  hidden  land,  the  refuge  of  the 
^^li,  near  the  windy  promontories,  where  a  mountain  stream  ruaheth 
^^"^vawards  under  the  darkness  of  the  hills,  a  flood  beneath  the  earth ; 
"^^  wood  fast  by  its  roots  overshadoweth  the  water ;  there  may  one  by 
^\Slt  behold  a  marvel,  fire  upon  the  flood :  the  stepper  over  the  heath, 
en  wearied  out  by  the  hounds,  sooner  will  give  up  his  soul,  his  life 
>n  the  brink,  than  plunge  therein  to  hide  his  head.  Strange  dragons 
serpents  swam  there ;  '  from  time  to  time  the  horn  sang  a  dirge,  a 

'  Kemble's  Beowulf^  xi.  p.  32.  '  Ibid.  zii.  p.  34. 
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torril'k'  song.'  l^.'owulf  {)liin.Li:«.'d  into  the  wave,  (losccnded,  passed  mon- 
sters wlio  tore  his  coat  ot'  mail,  to  the  ogress,  the  hateful  manshiyer,  who, 
seizing  him  in  her  grasp,  bore  him  oil*  to  her  dwelling.  A  pale  gl 
shone  brightly,  and  there,  face  to  face,  the  good  champion  perceived 

*tho  sho-wolf  of  till'  abyss,  the  mighty  sea- woman  ;  he  gave  the  war-onset  witlE 
Ills  battle-bill ;  lie  held  uot  back  the  swing  of  the  sword,  so  that  on  her  head  thw 
ring-mail  sang  aloud  a  gree«ly  war-song.  .  .  .  The  beam  of  war  would  not  bite 
Then  lie  caught  the  Grendel's  mother  by  the  shoulder  ;  twisted  the  homicide,  tba' 
slie  bent  ujiou  the  tioor.  .  .  .  She  di-ew  her  knife  broad,  brown-edged,  (and  tried  t^ 
pierce)  the  twisted  bw^ast-uet  which  protected  his  life.  .  .  .  Then  saw  he  amon^ 
the  weai»ous  a  bill  fortunate  with  victory,  an  old  gigantic  sword,  doughty 
edge,  ready  for  use,  a  work  of  giants.  He  seized  the  belttnl  hilt ;  the  warrior  of  t 
Scyldings,  fierce  and  savage  whirled  the  ring-mail ;  despairing  of  life,  he  stracT' 
furiously,  so  that  it  grappled  hard  with  her  about  her  neck ;  it  broke  the  bon 
rings,  the  bill  passed  through  all  the  doomed  body  ;  she  sank  uix>n  the  floor ;  t 
sword  was  bloody,  the  man  rejoiced  in  his  deed ;  the  beam  shone,  light 
within,  even  as  from  heaven  mildly  shines  the  lamp  of  the  firmament.'^ 

Then  he  saw  Grendel  dead  in  a  comer  of  the  hall;  and  four  of 
companions,  having  with  difHculty  raised  the  monstrous  head,  bore  i 
by  the  hair  to  the  palace  of  the  king. 

That  was  his  first  labour;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  similar.    Whe~ 
he  had  reigned  fif^y  years  on  earth,  a  dragon,  who  had  been  robbed 
his  treasure,  came  from  the  hill  and  burned  men  and  houses  'witll 
waves  of  fire.' 

'  Then  did  tlie  refugi'  of  earls  command  to  make  for  him  a  \'ariogated  shield* 
of  iron  ;  he  knew  that  a  sliield  of  wood  exiuld  not  help  him,  lindenwood  op; 


to  fire.  .  .  .  Thq^iiK^e  of  rings  was  then  too  proud  to  seek  the  wide  flier  wil 
a  troop,  with  a  41^  company  ;  he  feareil  not  for  himself  that  battle,  nor  did 
make  any  account  of  the  dragon's  war,  his  laboriousness  and  valour.' 

And  yet  he  was  sad,  and  went  unwillingly,  for  he  was  *  fated  to  abid-^ 
the  end.'     Then 


*he  was  ware  of  a  cavern,   a  mound  under  the  eaKh,  nigh  to  the  sea-i 

the  dashing  of  waters,  whicli  was  full  within  of  embossed  ornaments  and 

.  .  .  Then  the  king,  hanl  in  war,  s<it  ui>on  the  promontory,  and  bade  fareweK  ^ 

to  his  household  comrades.  ...  I,  the  old  guanlian  of  my  pi*ople,  seek  a  feud.' 

He  let  words  proceed  from  his  heart,  the  dragon  came,  vomiting  fire    f 
the  blade  bit  not  his  body,  and  the  king  suffered  painfully,  involved  ix^ 
fire.     His  comrades  had  turned  into  the  woods,  all  save  Wiglof,  \rh^> 
went  tlirough  the  fatal  smoke,  knowing  well  '  that  it  was  not  tlie  old 
custom'  to  abandon  relation  and  prince,  '  that  he  alone  shall  suffer  dis- 
tress,  shall  sink  in  battle.' 

*  The  worm  became  funoiut,  the  foul  insidious  stranger,  variegated  with  waves 
of  fire,  .  .  .  hot  and  warlike  fierce,  he  clutched  the  whole  neck  with  bitter  banes ; 
lie  was  bloodied  with  life-gore,  the  blood  boiled  in  waves.*' 


^  Beoumff,  xjcii.,  xxiii.,  p.  62  ttiXMsim, 
'  Ibid,  xxxiiL-xxsvi,  p.  94  etpa$nnu 
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*"^»  vith  their  swords,  carved  the  worm  in  the  midst.  Yet  the 
Y*^and  of  the  king  became  burning  and  swelled ;  he  soon  discovered 
"^^  the  poison  boiled  in  his  breast  within,  and  sat  by  the  wall  upon  a 

stone;  *he  looked  upon  the  work  of  giants,  how  the  eternal  cavera 

^^-^d  within  stone  arches  fast  upon  pillars.' 

Then  he  said,  *  I  have  held  this  people  fifty  years  ;  there  was  not  any  king  of 

^y  neighbours  who  dared  to  greet  me  with  warriors,  to  oppress  nie  with  terror.  .  .  . 

<*    Held  mine  own  well,  I  sought  not  treacherous  malice,  nor  swore  unjustly  many 

oat  ha  ;  on  account  of  all  this,  I,  sick  with  mortal  wounds,  niay  have  joy.  .  ,  . 

N  ffcw  do  thou  go  immediately  to  behold  the  hoard  under  the  hoar}'  stone,  my  dear 

*^  ^glaf.  .  .  .  Now,  I  have  purchased  with  my  death  a  hoanl  of  treasures  ;  it  will  l>e 

>"^^  of  advantage  at  the  need  of  my  jH'ople.  .  .  .  I  give  thanks  .  .  .  that  I  might 

l>*-*f<:iri?  my  dying  day  obtain  such  for  niy  people  .  .  .  longer  may  1  not  here  be.'^ 

This  is  thorough  and  real  generosity,  not  exaggerated  and  pretended, 

as  it  will  be  later  on  in  the  romantic  imaginations  of  babbling  clerics, 

Tiere  composers  of  adventure.     Fiction  as  yet  is  not  far  removed  from 

"fact  z  the  man  breathes  manifest  under  the  hero.      Rude  as  the  poetry 

*»,  its  hero  is  grand ;  he  is  so,  simply  by  his  deeds.     Faithful,  first  to 

^s   prince,  then  to  his  people,  he  went  alone,  in  a  strange  land,  to  ven- 

tur-^    himself  for  the  delivery  of  his  fellow-men  ;  he  forgets  himstdf  in 

dw^tli,  while  thinking  only  that  it  profits  others.      *Each  one  of  us,'  he 

My 3  in  one  place,  'must  abide  the  end  of  his  present  life.'     Let,  there- 

'or*^^  each  do  justice,  if  he  can,  before  his  death.     Compare  with  liim 

•the     monsters  whom  he  destroys,  the  last  traditions  of  the  ancient  wars 

■ff^xnst  inferior  races,  and  of  the  primitive  religion ;  think  of  his  life  of 

daz^ger,  nights  upon  the  waves,  man's  efforts  against  th^brute  creation, 

ih^    indomitable  breast  crushing  the  breasts  of  boasts,  ^werful  muscdes 

^*^ich,  when  exerted,   tear  the  flesh  of  the  monsters:  you  will  sec 

"*  ^ough  the  mbt  of  legends,  and  under  the  light  of  poetry,  the  valiant 

™^«^  who,  amid  the  furies  of  war  and  the  raging  of  their  own  mood, 

'^Ssn  to  settle  a  people  and  to  found  a  state. 

V. 

One  poem  nearly  whole  and  two  or  three  fragments  are  all  that 
lain  of  this  lay-poetry  of  England.  The  rest  of  the  pagan  current, 
^  ^  Tman  and  barbarian,  was  arrested  or  overwhelmed,  first  by  the  influx  of 
*w  ^  Christian  religion,  then  by  the  conquest  of  the  Nonnan-French.  But 
^**  ^  remnant  more  than  suffices  to  show  the  strange  and  powerful  poetic 
8^*Xhis  of  tlie  race,  and  to  exhibit  beforehand  the  flower  in  the  bud. 

If  there  has  ever  been  anywhere  a  deep  and  serious  poetic  senti- 

''^^Jit,  it  is  here.     They  do  not  speak,  they  sing,  or  rather  cry  out. 

*^ch  little  verse  is  an  acclamation,  which  breaks  forth  like  a  growl ; 

''^^^ir  strong  breasts  heave  with  a  groan  of  anger  or  enthusiasm,  and  a 

^^hement  phrase  or  indistinct  expression  rises  suddenly,  almost  in  spite 

'  Btowui/f  zxxvii.,  xzzviii.,  p.  110  etpattsim.     I  have  throughout  always  usetl 
^«  Teiy  words  of  Kemble's  translation. — Tiu 
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of  them,  to  their  lips.  There  is  no  art,  no  natural  talent,  for  describin] 
singly  and  in  order  the  different  parts  of  an  object  or  an  event  Th* 
fifty  rays  of  light  which  every  phenomenon  emits  in  snocession  to  i 
regular  and  well-directed  intellect,  come  to  them  at  once  in  a  glowin| 
and  confused  beam,  disabling  them  by  their  force  and  convergence 
Listen  to  their  genuine  war-chants,  unchecked  and  violent,  as  becami 
their  terrible  voices.  To  this  day,  at  this  distance  of  time,  separated  a 
they  are  by  manners,  speech,  ten  centuries,  we  seem  to  hear  them  still  :— 

'  The  army  goes  forth :  the  birds  sing,  the  cricket  chirps,  the  war-weapoc 
sonnd,  the  lance  clangs  against  the  shield.  Now  shineth  the  moon,  wanderin 
under  the  sky.  Now  arise  deeds  of  woe,  which  the  enmity  of  this  people  prepen 
to  do.  .  .  .  Then  in  the  court  came  the  tumult  of  war -carnage.  They  seized  wit 
their  hands  the  hollow  wood  of  the  shield.  They  smote  through  the  bones  of  tk 
head.  The  roofs  of  the  castle  resounded,  until  Garulf  fell  in  battle,  the  first  « 
earth-dwelling  men,  son  of  Guthlaf.  Around  him  lay  many  brave  men  dying 
The  raven  whirled  about,  dark  and  sombre,  Uke  a  willow  loaf.  There  wm 
sparkling  of  blades,  as  if  all  Finsbuig  were  on  fire.  Never  have  I  heard  of  a  moi 
worthy  battle  in  war.*^ 

This  is  the  song  on  Athelstan*s  victory  at  Brunanburh : 

'  Here  Athelstan  king,  of  earls  the  lord,  the  giver  of  the  bracelets  of  the  noUe 
and  his  brother  also,  Edmund  the  setheling,  the  Elder  a  lasting  glory  won  h 
slaughter  in  battle,  with  the  edges  of  swords,  at  Brunan  burh.  The  wall  of  ehidc 
they  cleaved,  they  hewed  the  noble  banners :  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  tt 
children  of  Inward.  .  .  .  Pursuing,  they  destroyed  the  Scottish  people  and  tl 
ship-fieet.  .  .  .  The  field  was  coloured  with  the  warrior's  blood !  After  that  th 
sun  on  high,  .  .  .  the  greatest  star !  glided  over  the  earth,  God's  candle  bri^^l 
till  the  noble  crci^ire  hastened  to  her  sotting.  There  lay  soldiers  many  with  dur 
struck  down,  Northern  men  over  their  shields  shot.  So  were  the  Scotch  ;  weary  i 
ruddy  battle.  .  .  .  The  screamers  of  war  they  left  behind ;  the  raven  to  eojoi 
the  dismal  kite,  and  the  black  raven  with  honied  beak,  and  the  hoarse  toad  ;  tl 
eagle,  afterwards  to  feast  on  the  white  flesh  ;  the  greedy  battle-hawk,  and  the  grc 
beast,  the  wolf  in  the  wood.** 

Here  all  is  image.     In  their  impassioned  minds  events  are  not  bale 

with  the  dry  propriety  of  iin  exact  description ;  each  fits  in  with  il 

pomp  of  sound,  shape,  colouring ;  it  is  almost  a  vision  which  is  raisec 

V  complete,  with  its  accompanying  emotions,  joy,  fury,  excitement.     I 

i(r '  their  speech,  arrows  are  *  the  serpents  of  Hel,  shot  from  bows  of  horn : 

/  \P       ships  are  '  great  sea-steeds,'  the  sea  is  '  a  chalice  of  waves,'  the  helnu 

:  is  '  the  castle  of  the  head : '  they  need  an  extraordinary  speech  to  ea 

press  their  vehement  sensations,  so  that  after  a  time,  in  Iceland,  whe 

this  kind  of  poetry  is  carried  on,  the  earlier  inspiration  fails,  art  re 

places  nature,  the  Skalds  are  reduced  to  a  distorted  and  obscure  jargoi 

But  whatever  be  the  imagery,  here  as  in  Iceland,  though  unique,  it  i 

*  Conybeare's  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  1826,  Battle  qf  Finsboraugi 
p.  175.  The  complete  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  i)ootry  has  been  published  by  2^1 
Grcin. 

'  Turner,  Hist  qfthe  Anglo-Saxons,  iii.,  book  9,  ch.  L  p.  245. 
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too   feeble.     The  poets  cannot  satisfy  the  inner  emotion  by  a  single 
wori     Time  after  time  they  return  to  and  repeat,  their  idea.     *The 
son  on  high,  the  great  star,  God's  brilliant  candle,  the  noble  creature!' 
Four  subsequent  times  they  employ  the  same  thought,  and  each  time 
Under  a  new  aspect     All  its  different  aspects  rise  simultaneously  before 
tbe    barbarian's  eyes,  and  each  word  was  like  a  shock  of  the  semi- 
hallucination  which   excited   him.     Verily,  in   such  a  condition,  the 
'■^gxilarity  of  speech  and  of  ideas  is  disturbed  at  every  turn.     The  suc- 
^^ssion  of  thought  in  the  visionary  is  not  the  same  as  in  a  reasoning 
^'MiicL     One  colour  induces  another ;  from  sound  he  passes  to  sound ; 
bis  ixna^nation  is  like  a  diorama  of  unexplained  pictures.     His  phrases 
r«cur  and  change ;  he  emits  the  word  that  comes  to  his  lips  without 
«^aitation;  he  leaps  over  wide  intervals  from  idea  to  idea.     The  more 
^J^  mind  is  transported,  the  quicker  and  wider  the  intervals  traversed. 
'^ith  one  spring  he  visits  the  poles  of  his  horizon,  and  touches  in 
^oe    moment  objects  which  seemed  to  have  the  world  between  them. 
"^is    ideas  are  entangled;  without  notice,  abruptly,  the  poet  will  re- 
^'^•Ti  to  the  idea  he  has  quitted,  and  insert  it  in  the  thought  to  which 
^^    is  giving  expression.     It  is  impossible  to   translate  these   incon- 
^^u.ous  ideas,  which  quite  disconcert   our   modem  style.      At  times 
t:liey   are   unintelligible.^     Articles,    particles,   everything   capable  of 
^*l"0.riiinating  thought,  of  marking^  the  connection  of  terms,  of  producing 
^^giilarity  of  ideas,  all  rational  and  logical  artifices,  are  neglected.* 
"assion  bellows  forth  like  a  great  shapeless  beast ;  and  that  is  all.     It  *" 
*^«ea  and  starts  in  little  abrupt  lines;  it  is  the  acme  of  barbarism. 
•Homer's  happy  poetry  is  copiously  developed,  in  full  narrative,  with 
x^di  and  extended  imagery.     All  the  details  of  a  complete  picture  are 
^ot  too  much  for  him ;  he  loves  to  look  at  things,  he  lingers  over  them, 
**Joice8  in  their  beauty,  dresses  them  in  splendid  words ;  he  is  like  the 
^reek  girls,  who  thought  themselves  ugly  if  they  did  not  bedeck  arms 
and  shoulders  with  all  the  gold  coins  from  their  purse,  and  all  the  trea- 
•"^ires  from  their  caskets ;  his  long  verses  flow  by  Avith  their  cadences, 
^^^  spread  out  like  a  purple  robe  under  an«  Ionian  sun.     Here   the 
^y'ttuty-fingered  poet  mingles  and  clashes  his  ideas  in  a  bold  measure ; 
Measure  there  be,  he  barely  observes  it;  all  his  ornament  is  three 
^opdj  beginning  with  one  letter.     His  chief  care  is  to  abridge,  to  im- 
P*^U  thought  in  a  kind  of  mutilated  cry.*     The  force  of  the  internal 

^,  .      The  cleverest  Angio-Saxon  scholars.  Turner,  Conybcare,  Thorw,  recognise 

^^•^dilficiUty. 

j    -      Turner,  iii.  231,  et  poMm,     The  translations  in  French,  however  literal,  do 

^yj*Uoe  to  the  text ;  that  language  is  too  clear,  too  logical.     No  Frenchman  can 
^"^•'^tand  this  extraordinary  phase  of  intellect,  except  by  taking  a  dictionary, 

^^tedphering  some  pages  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  fortnight. 
^1^^  Tomer  remarks  that  the  same  idea  expressed  by  King  Alfred,  in  prose  and 
^\7^  in  verse,  takes  in  the  first  case  seven  words,  in  the  second  five.    History  of 
^  ^^UhSaxwM,  iii  285.  * 
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impression,  wliioli,  not  knowing  how  to  unfold  itself,  becomes  coiu 
by  accumulution ;  the  harshness  of  the  expression,  which,  sabM 
to  the  energy  and  shocks  of  the  inner  sentiment,  seeks  only  to 
it  intact  and  ori^nal,  epite  of  all  order  and  beauty, — such  are  tb 
racteriatics  of  thtir  poetry,  and  these  will  be  the  characteristics 
poetry  which  is  to  follow. 


a  AvpijKipn  tn  SBnuiial   n: 


iiistianitY,.bY  its  j 

^^  .-,.,-.11  for  the  I 

ajliillbliniel  When  their  sedentary  habits  had  reconciled  inct 
to  a  long  period  of  ease,  and  weakened  the  fury  which  fed  thd 
guinary  rehgion,  they  readily  incUned  to  a  new  faith.  The 
adoration  of  the  great  powers  of  nature,  which  eternally  fig 
mutual  destruction,  and,  when  destroyed,  rise  up  again  to  the  i 
had  long  since  disappeared  in  the  far  distance-  Society,  i 
niation,  introduced  the  idea  of  peace  and  the  need  for  justice,  ■ 
war-gods  faded  from  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  passions  wlii 
created  them.  A  century  and  a  half  after  the  invasion  by  the  9 
Koman  missionaries,  bearing  a  silver  cross  with  a  picture  of  i 
came  in  procession  chanting  a  htany.  Presently  the  high  priest 
Morthumbrians  declared  in  presence  of  the  nobles  that  the  o' 

EWere  powerless,  and  confessed  that  formerly  '  lie  knew  nothing  , 
which  he  adored;'  and  he  among  the  first,  lance  in  hand,  assisu 
molieh  their  temple.  At  his  side  a  chief  rose  in  the  assembly,  a 
'You  remcmbnr,  it  tony  be,  O  king,  that  whioh  sotiietiiurs  ba^UM 
Vhen  joa  are  Bi«teil  at  table  with  yoar  earls  anii  ttisavs.  VuwIhI 
and  yoar  hall  warmed,  and  witboat  is  raia  and  snow  and  storm.  Vk0 
■wallow  flying  ncroBs  tho  hall ;  he  eatera  by  one  door,  and  Imtm  by  radti 
brief  momsnt  while  he  is  within  a  pleasant  to  liim  ;  h«  ft-eb  out  nda  ] 
less  wiater  weather  ;  but  the  moment  is  brief—the  bird  flies  awaftn  4*1 
of  an  eye,  and  he  posses  from  wintu  to  winter.  Suuh,  in'tliinVTi.-iajfeB  If^^ 
ou  earth,  compared  with  the  uncertain  time  beyond,  ft  appears  for  ■  K^ 
what  is  the  time  which  comes  aftur — the  time  which  was  before  t  WV'll 
K,  then,  this  now  dcK'trino  may  teach  us  somewhat  of  grtator  « 
Well  thtit  we  should  regard  it 
This  restlessness,  this  feeling  of  the  infinite  and  dark  t 
■ober,  melancholy  eloquence,  were  the  harbingers  of  i 
We  find  nothing  like  it  amongst  the  nations  of  the  soatb,  i 
pagan,  and  preoccupied  with  the  present  life.  These  utter  b 
embrace  Christianity  straightway,  through  sheer  force  of  mi 
clime.  To  no  purpose  are  they  brutal,  heavy,  shackled  by  I 
superstitions,  capable,  like  King  Knut,  of  buying  for  a  bundrod 
talents  the  arm  of  Augustine.     They  possess  the  idea  of  God 


'  666-626.     Aug.  Thiurry,  L  81  ;  Bedo. 
'  Jouflroy,  PrMem  of  Ilavtalt  Dratintj, 
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grand  God  of  the  Bible,  omnipotent  and  unique,  who  disappears  almost 
entirely  in  the  middle  ages,^  obscured  by  His  court  and  His  family, 
endures  amongst  them  in  spite  of  absurd  and  grotesque  legends.     They 
do  not  blot  Him  out  imder  pious  romances,  by  the  elevation  of  the 
saints,  or  under  feminine  caresses,  to  benefit  the  infant  Jesus  and  the 
Virgin.     Their  grandeur  and  their  severity  raisTe  them  to  His  high 
level ;  they  are  not  tempted,  like   artistic   and   talkative  nations,  to 
replace  religion  by  a  fair  and  agreeable  narrative.     More  than  any 
race   in  Europe,  they  approach,  by  the  simplicity  and  energy  of  their 
conceptions,  the  old  Hebraic  spirits     Enthusiasm  is  their  natural  condi-  { 
tion  ;  and  their  new  Deity  fills  them  with  admiration,  as  their  ancient 
deities  inspired  them  with  fury.     They  have  hymns,  genuine  odes, 
vrfaich  are  but  a  concrete  of  exclamations.     They  have  no  develop- 
ment; they  are  incapable  of  restraining  or  explaining  their  passion; 
it    bursts  forth,  in  raptures,  at  the  vision   of  the   Almighty.     The 
beart  alone  speaks  here — a  strong,  barbarous  heart.     Ccedmon,  says 
Bede,  their  old  poet,'  was  a  more  ignorant  man  than  the  others,  who 
knevr  no  poetry ; '  so  that  in  the  hall,  when  they  handed  him  the  harp, 
he  'was  obliged  to  withdraw,  being  unable  to  sing  like  his  companions. 
Once,  keeping  night-watch  over  the  stable,  he  fell  asleep.     A  stranger 
appeared  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  sing  something,  and  these  words 
came  into  his  head :  '  Now  we  ought  to  praise  the  Lord  of  heaven,  the 
power  of  the  Creator,  and  His  skill,  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of  glory ; 
bow  He,  being  eternal  God,  is  the  author  of  all  marvels ;  who,  almighty 
S^iATdian  of  the  human  race,  created  first  for  the  sons  of  men  the 
"Cavens  as  the  roof  of  their  dwelling,  and  then  the  earth.'*     Re- 
^'l^inbering  this  when  he  woke,  he  came  to  the  town,  ,and  they  brought 
"^  before  the  learned  men,  before  the  abbess  Hilda,  who,  when  they 
"^  heard  him,  thought  that  he  had  received  a  gifl  from  heaven,  and 
^■de  him  a  monk  in  the  abbey.     There  he  spent  his  life  listening  to 
portions  of  Holy  Writ,  which  were  explained  to  him  in  Saxon,  *  rumi- 
?jUug  over  them  like  a  pure  animal,  turned  them  into  most  sweet  verse.' 
*^tia  is  true  poetry  bom.     These  men  pray  with  all  the  emotion  of  a 
^^y^  wul ;  they  kneel ;  they  adore ;  the  less  they  know,  the  more  they 
^^k.     Some  one  has  said  that  the  first  and  most  sincere  hymn  is  this 
"^^    word  O  I      Theirs  were  hardly  longer ;  they  only  repeated  time 
f^^^  time  some  deep  passionate  word,  with  monotonous  vehemence. 
.^  lieaven  art  Thou,  our  aid  and  succour,  resplendent  with  happiness ! 
"^3  things  bow  before  Thee,  before  the  glory  of  Thy  Spirit.     With  one 
^*^e  they  call  upon  Christ ;  they  all  cry  :  Holy,  holy  art  Thou,  King 
tie  angels  of  heaven,  our  Lord  I  and  Thy  judgments  are  just  and 
^^'^t :  they  reign  for  ever  and  in  all  places,  in  the  multitude  of  Thy 
^^^ks.'    We  are  reminded  of  the  songs  of  the  servants  of  Odin,  ton- 

^  Michelet,  preface  to  La  Benaiagance;  Didron,  Hittoire  de  Dieu, 

'  About  680.    See  Codex  ExoMeneis,  Thorpe.  *  Bede,  iv.  2i. 
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Imi'ed  now,  and  clud  ia  the  garments  of  monks.  Their  poetry  ii 
;  they  tbiuk  of  God,  aa  of  Odin,  ui  a  string  of  short,  accumuli 
pasdonate  imnges,  Ukc  a  succession  of  lightniDg-flashes ;  the  Chrii 
hymns  embody  the  pagan.  One  of  them,  Adhelm,  stood  on  a  tu; 
leading  to  the  town  where  he  lived,  and  repeated  warlike  and  pnx 
odes  alternately  with  religious  poetry,  in  order  to  attract  and  i 
the  men  of  his  time.  He  could  do  it  without  changing  hi«  lu<y. 
one  of  tliem,  a  funeral  song,  Death  speaks.  It  was  one  of  th* 
Saxon  compositions,  containiug  a  terrible  Christianity,  wfaicb  s 

,  the  same  time  to  have  sprung  from  the  bluekest  depths  of  the  JS 
The  brief  metre  sounds  abruptly,  with  measured  stroke,  like  the  g 
ing  belL  It  is  as  if  one  could  hear  the  dull  resounding  i 
which  roll  through  the  church,  while  the  rain  beats  on  the  dim  g 
and  the  broken  clouds  sail  mournfully  in  the  sky;  and  our  eyes,  j 
to  the  pale  face  of  a  dead  man,  feel  beforehand  the  horror  of  the  i 
grave  into  which  the  living  are  about  to  cast  him. 

'  For  tiiee  was  It  house  built  ere  thou  vert  born  ;  for  then  Rsa  >  mould 
ere  tliou  of  thy  mother  cuncst.  Ita  height  is  not  detenuinfid,  nor  it> 
meisur^ ;  nor  is  it  closed,  up  {however  long  it  may  be)  until  I  the*  bri]^' 
thou  sbslt  remaiu  ;  nntll  I  shall  measure  theo  and  the  sod  or  tUe  euth. 
bouse  is  Dot  highly  built ;  it  is  unhigb  and  low.  When  thou  sit  in  it,  tk 
wftys  ore  low,  the  ride-ways  unhigh.  The  roof  is  built  thy  breast  full  IU{ 
thoD  shall  in  earth  dwoll  full  cold,  djto,  and  dark.  Doorlcss  is  that  hoiu 
du-k  it  is  within.  There  thou  art  tost  detained,  and  Death  holds  the  key.  L 
ia  that  «arth-bouse,  and  grim  to  liwAl  in.  There  thou  shalt  dwell,  and 
shall  ahare  ttiee.  Thus  thou  art  laid,  and  leaveat  thj  friends.  TiUM  h 
IHend  that  will  couie  to  thee,  who  will  ever  inquire  how  that  house  likMh 
who  shall  evvT  uprn  for  thee  tbe  door,  and  seek  thee,  for  soon  thon 
loathly  and  hateCul  to  look  upon. ' ' 

Has  Jeremy  Taylor  a  more  gloomy  picture  ?  The  two  religious  poi 
Christian  and  pagan,  are  so  like,  that  one  miglit  make  a  commoa' 
logue  of  their  incongruities,  images,  and  legends.  In  Beowulf 
gether  pagan,  the  Deity  appears  as  Odin,  more  mighty  and  sei 
differs  from  the  other  only  as  a  peaceful  Bretwalda'  differs 
adventurous  and  heroic  bandit-chief.  Tbe  Scandinavian 
Jiituns,  enemies  of  the  .^sir,"  have  not  vanished ;  but  they  c 
from  Cain,  and  are  the  giants  drowned  by  the  dood.*  Their  Ui 
is  nearly  the  ancient  N^trand,'  'a  dwelling  deadly  cold,  foil  c^ 


'  Cunybeare's  IlliutnUioiit,  p.  S71. 

*  Bretwalda  was  a  species  of  war-king,  or  temporary  and  electiw 
thaSmons,— Ta. 

*  'I'he  .Ssir  (niiig.  As)  are  the  gods  of  the  Scamlinavian  nations,  of  w] 
was  the  chief.— Tr. 

*  Eemble,  i.  i.  xii.     In  this  chapter  he  has  cotlcoted  niaoy  featiuta  whUki 
tile  mduracce  of  the  ancient  mythology. 

*  Nistnud  is  the  strand  or  shore  of  the  dead. — Ta. 
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eagles  and  pale  adders;'  and  the  dreadful  last  day  of  judgment,  when 
ail  will  crumble  into  dust^  and  make  way  for  a  purer  world,  resembles 
the  final  destruction  of  Edda,  that  '  twilight  of  the  gods,'  which  will  end 
in  a  Tictorious  regeneration,  an  everlasting  joy  *  under  a  fairer  sun.' 

By  this  natural  conformity  they  were  able  to  make  their  religious 
poems  indeed  poems.  Power  in  spiritual  productions  arises  only  from 
the  sincerity  of  personal  and  original  sentiment.  If  they  can  describe 
'cligious  tragedies,  it  is  because  their  soul  was  tragic,  and  in  a  degree 
biblical.  They  introduce  their  fierce  vehemence  into  their  verses,  like 
the  old  prophets  of  Israel,  their  murderous  hatreds,  their  fanaticism, 
^  the  shudderings  of  their  flesh  and  blood.  One  of  them,  whose  poem 
IS  mutilated,  has  related  the  history  of  Judith — with  what  inspiration 
^e  shaU  see.  It  needed  a  barbarian  to  display  in  such  strong  light 
excesses,  tumult,  murder,  vengeance,  and  combat. 

*  Then  was  Holofemes  exhilarated  with  wine ;  in  the  halls  of  his  guests  he 
l^i^lied  and  shouted,  he  roared  and  dinned.  Then  might  the  children  of  men 
afmr  off  hear  how  the  stem  one  stormed  and  clamoured,  animated  and  elated  with 
'^^e.  He  admonished  amply  that  they  should  bear  it  well  to  those  sitting  on  the 
bench.  So  was  the  wicked  one  over  all  the  day,  the  lord  and  his  men,  drunk  with 
;,  the  stem  dispenser  of  wealth  ;  tUl  that  they  swimming  lay  over  druuk,  all 

nobility,  as  they  were  death-slain. '  ^ 

The  night  having  arrived,  he  commands  them  to  bring  into  his  tent 
'  fHe  illustrious  virgin ; '  then,  going  in  to  visit  her,  he  falls  drunk  on 
bed.     The  moment  was  come  for  *  the  maid  of  the  Creator,  the  holy 


'She  took  the  heathen  man  fast  by  his  hair;  she  drew  him  by  his  limbs 

to'wirdsher  disgraceftdly;  and  the  mischief -ful  odious  man  at  her  pleasure  laid;  so 

M  the  wretch  she  might  the  easiest  well  command.    She  with  the  twisted  locks 

■tnick  the  hateful  enemy,  meditating  hate,  with  the  red  sword,  till  she  had  half 

cat  off  his  neck  ;  so  that  he  lay  in  a  swoon,  drunk  and  mortally  wounded.     He 

^^^  Hot  then  dead,  not  entirely  lifeless.     She  struck  then  earnest,  the  woman 

iUattrious  in  strength,  another  time  the  heathen  hound,  till  that  his  head  rolled 

forth  tipon  the  floor.     The  foul  one  lay  without  a  coffer ;  backward  his  spirit 

r**"***!  under  the  abyss,  and  there  was  plunged  below,  witli  sulphur  fastened; 

^^  ever  afterwards  wounded  by  worms.     Bound  in  torments,  hard  imprisoned,  in 

J^*^  ^ebums.     After  his  course  he  need  not  hope,  with  darkness  overwhelmed, 

^^  l^e  may  escape  fh>m  that  mansion  of  worms  ;  but  there  he  shall  remain,  ever 

^  ©^er,  without  end,  henceforth  in  that  cavern -house,  void  of  the  joys  of  hope.'* 


^       ^ias  any  one  ever  heard  a  sterner  accent  of  satisfied  hate  ?     When 
^"*^  had  listened  to  the  Passion  play,  he  cried,  '  Why  was  I  not  there 
my  Franks!*     So  here  the  old  warrior  instinct  swelled  into  flame 
the  Hebrew  wars.     As  soon  as  Judith  returned, 

3fen  ander  helms  (went  out)  from  the  holy  city  at  the  dawn  itself.    They 

*  Turner,  Hiti,  qf  Anglo-Saxons^  ilL  book  9,  eh.  8,  p.  271. 
« Ibid.  p.  272. 
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(linnoil  sliiflils  ;  iiitii  rojirrd  Irm-lly.  At  tliis  njuircil  tli«^  lank  Avolf  in  tliewor>«l, 
nnd  th«'  wan  raven,  the  fowl  ^m*«'ily  of  sliiu^^litor,  both  fn»ni  tlio  west,  that  tlie  s<>"xis 
of  men  for  them  sliould  have  thouf^ht  to  prepare  their  till  on  corpses.  And  "to 
them  flew  in  their  ])athR  the  active  devourer,  the  ejigle,  hoary  in  his  feathexrs. 
The  willowed  kite,  with  his  horned,  beak,  sang  the  song  of  Hilda.  Theivjiol3le 
warriors  proceeded,  they  in  mail,  to  tlie  battle,  furnished  with  shields, 
swelling  banners.  .  .  .  They  then  speedily  let  fly  forth  showers  of  arrows, 
serpents  of  Hilda,  from  their  horn  bows  ;  the  spears  on  the  ground  hard  storm* 
Loud  raged  the  x>lunderers  of  battle  ;  they  sent  their  darts  into  the  throng  of 
chiefs.  .  .  .  They  that  awhile  before  the  reproach  of  tlie  foreigners,  the  taunts  of 
the  heathen  endured.'^ 

Amongst  all  these  unknown  poets'  there  is  one  whose  name  we  kno"^w, 
Ca^dmon,  perhaps  the  old  Ccedmon  who  wrote  the  first  hymn ;  like  hJTn, 
I  at  all  events,  who,  paraphrasing  the  Bible  with  a  barbarian*s  vigour  a-xid 
sublimity,  has  shown  the  grandeur  and  fury  of  the  sentiment  iri.^li 
which  the  men  of  these  times  entered  into  their  new  religion.  He  aXso 
sings  when  he  speaks ;  when  he  mentions  the  ark,  it  is  with  a  profusion 
of  poetic  names,  '  the  floating  house,  the  greatest  of  floating  chamberA, 
the  wooden  fortress,  the  moving  house,  the  cavern,  the  great  sea-chesty* 
and  many  more.  Every  time  he  thinks  of  it,  he  sees  it  with  his 
like  a  quick  luminous  vision,  and  each  time  under  a  new  aspect, 
unduUiting  on  the  muddy  waves,  between  two  ridges  of  foam, 
casting  over  the  water  its  enormous  shadow,  black  and  high  lik^ 
castle,  'now  enclosing  in  its  cavernous  sides*  the  endless  ferment  of 
caged  beasts.  Like  the  others,  he  wrestles  with  God  in  his 
triumphs  like  a  warrior  in  destruction  and  victory ;  and  in  relating 
death  of  Pharaoh,  can  hardly  speak  from  anger,  or  see,  because  tihe  bloo^ 
mounts  to  his  eyes : 


'  The  folk  was  aifright^d,  the  flood-dread  seized  on  their  sad  soula ;  ocean 
with  death,  the  mountain  heights  wen*  with  blood  besteamed,  the  sea  foamed 
crying  wa.s  in  the  waves,  the  water  full  of  weapons,  a  death-mist  roee ;  the 
tians  were  tumeii  l>aek  ;  trembling  they  fled,  they  felt  fear :  would  that  host 
find  their  homes  ;  their  vaunt  grew  sadder :  against  them,  as  a  clond,  roae  the 
rolling  of  the  waves  ;  there  came  not  any  of  that  host  to  home,  hut  from 
incloseil  them  fate  with  the  wave.     Where  ways  ere  Wj  sea  raged.     Their  mil 
w;is  me^r^Hl.  the  streams  stood,  the  storm  rose  high  toVheaven  ;  the  loiidest 
ery  the  luwlile  uttereti ;  the  air  above  was  thiekeneil  wiili  dying  voicea.  .  .  . 
r.ig«Kl,  drew  itself  up  on  high,  the  storms  rose,  the  corpse  rolled.** 

Is  tlie  song  of  the  Exodus  more  abrupt,  more  vehementi  or 
savage  ?     These  men  can  speak  of  the  creation  lik&  the  Bible, 
they  speak  of  destruction  like  the  Bible.     They  have  only  to  look 
their  own  minds,  in  order  to  discover  an  emotion  sufficiently  strong     '^ 
raise  their  souls  to  the  height  of  tlieir  Creator.     This  emotion 


^  Tumor,  11  Ut,  of  AHplo'SaroM,  iii.  book  9,  ch.  8,  p.  274. 

*  Orein,  Bihfiothfk  dfr  An{/fUirtehj(uchen  poisie, 

•  Thorpe,  Oit/nnm,  1832,  xl^ii.  p.  206. 
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«ii«^y  in  their  pagan  legends ;  and  Ctedmon,  in  order  to  recount  the 
on^  of  things,  has  only  to  turn  to  the  ancient  dreams,  such  as  have 
^*®^  preserved  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Edda, 

*  There  had  not  here  as  yet,  save  cavern -shade,  aught  been  ;  but  this  wide  abyss 

*^  deep  and  dim,  strange  to  its  Ijord,  idle  and  useless  ;  on  which  looked  with 

*"*  fyes  the  King  firm  of  mind,  and  beheld  those  ]iltices  void  of  joys  ;  saw  tlie  dark 

cloud  lower  in  eternal  night,  swart  under  heaven,  dark  and  waste,  until  this  worldly 

creition  through  the  word  existed  of  the  Glory-King.  .  .  .  The  earth  as  yet  was 

^  green  with  grass ;  ocean  cover'd,  swart  in  eternal  night,  far  and  wide  the  dusky 
ny«.u 

In  this  manner  will  Milton  hereafter  speak,  the  descendant  of  the 
Hebrew  seers,  last   of  the   Scandinavian   seers,    but  assisted  in  the 
development  of  his  thought  by  all  the  resources  of  Latin  culture  and 
civilisation.     And  yet  he  will  add  nothing  to  the  primitive  sentiment. 
Beligioos  instinct  b  not  acquired ;  it  belongs  to  the  blood,  and  is  in- 
herited with  it     So  it  is  with  other  instincts ;  pride  in  the  first  place, 
uidomitabie  self-conscious  energy,  which  sets  man  in  opposition  to  all 
domination,  and  inures  him  against  all  grief.      Milton*s  Satan  exists^ 
"already  in  Csedmon's,  as  the  picture  exists  in  the  sketch ;  because  botlir 
^^▼e  their  model  in  the  race ;  and  Caedmon  found  his  originals  in  the 
Northern  warriors,  as  Milton  did  in  the  Puritans : 

*  Why  shall  I  for  his  favour  serve,  bend  to  him  in  such  vassalage  ?    I  may  be 

^  S^  as  he.     Stand  by  me,  strong  associates,  who  will  not  fail  me  in  the  strife. 

Heroes  stem  of  mood,  they  have  chosfsn  me  for  chief,  renown«i  warriors !  with 

*Uch  may  one  devise  counsel,  with  such  capture  his  adherents  ;  they  are  my  zealous 

^ends,  faithful  in  their  thoughts  ;  I  may  be  their  chieftain,  sway  in  this  realm  ; 

*^u«  to  me  it  secmeth  not  right  that  I  in  aught  need  cringe  to  God  for  any  good  ; 

I  win  no  longer  be  his  vassal.'* 

He  is  overcome  ;  shall  he  be  subdued  ?  He  is  cast  into  the  '  where 
torment  they  suffer,  burning  heat  intense,  in  midst  of  hell,  fire  and 
^itkad  flames:  so  also  the  bitter  seeks  smoke  and  darkness;'  will  he* 
''Bpcnt?  At  first  he  is  astonished,  he  despairs;  but  it  is  a  hcro*s 
despair. 

■  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike  that  other  that  we  en?  knew,'  high  in  heaven's 
'^^om,  which  my  master  bestowM  on  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  hud  1  power  of  my  IkiikIs, 
'ftti  might  one  season  be  without,  be  one  wint<*r*s  space,  then  with  this  host  I — 
"***  inmnil  me  lie  iron  bonds,  presseth  this  eonl  of  chain  :  I  am  x>owerlej« !  me 
'^^e  M)  hard  the  clasiis  of  hell,  so  firmly  gmsixnl !  Here  is  a  vast  fire  above  au<l 
BQcierneath,  never  did  I  see  a  loatlilier  landskip  ;  the  flame  aliatcth  not,  hot  over 
■**ll-   He  hath  the  clasping  of  these  rings,  this  hanl-jwlish'd  baiul,  inqteded  in  my 

'  Tkoqie,  Cfjedinon^  iL  p.  7.  A  likeness  exists  between  this  song  and  corre- 
"(■ondiiig  portions  of  the  Eilda, 

*Ibid.  iv.  p.  18. 

*This  is  Milton's  opening  also.  (Sec  Paradvte  Lost,  Book  i.  verse  242,  etc.) 
^^^  Would  think  that  he  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Ca>dmon  from  the 
■^  ^^•tion  of  Janius. 
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course,  debarr'd  me  from  my  way  ;  my  feet  are  bound,  my  handa  manacled,  .     .     . 
so  that  ^-ith  aught  I  cannot  from  these  limb-bonds  escape.*' 

As  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  against  Grod,  it  is  with  His  ne^wr 
creature,  man,  that  he  must  busy  himself.  To  him  who  has  lost 
everything,  vengeance  is  lefl ;  and  if  the  conquered  can  enjoy  this,  he 
will  find  himself  happy ;  *  he  will  sleep  softly,  even  under  his  chains.'* 

VIL 

Here  the  foreign  culture  ceased.     Beyond  Christianity  it  could  not 

graft  upon  this  barbarous  stock  any  fruitful  or  living  branch.     AH  tbe 

circumstances  which  elsewhere  softened  the  wild  sap,  failed  here.     TIEx< 

Saxons  found  Britain  abandoned  by  the  Romans  ;  they  had  not  yields  ^3i 

like  their  brothers  on  the  continent,  to  the  ascendency  of  a  superset  ^ 

|Civi1isation ;  they  had  not  become  mingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  tt^-  ^ 

/land ;  they  had  always  treated  them  like  enemies  of  slaves,  puraniiw^ 

(like  wolves  those  wlio  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  the  west,  oppxeann- 

uike  beasts  of  burden  those  whom  they  had  conquered  with  the  ]m 

^  While  the   Germans  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain  became  Romans,  th 

axons  retained  their  language,  their  genius  and  manners,  and 
in  Britain  a  Germany  outside  of  Germany.      A  hundred  and  fifi 
years  after  the  Saxon  invasion,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  thi 
dawn  of  security  attained  by  a  society  inclining  to  peace,  gave  birth 
xSL  kind  of  literature  ;  and  we  meet  with  the  venerable  Bede,  and 
Ion,  Alcuin,   John   Scotus  Erigena,  and  some   others,  commentatuisf^  ' 
Translators,  teachers  of  barbarians,  who  tried  not  to  originate  but 
compile,  to  pick  out  and  explain  from  the  great  Greek  and 
encyclopedia  something  which  might  suit  the  men  of  their  time.    Bo^ 
the  wars  with  the  Danes  came  and  crushed  this  humble  plant|  which.  "^ 
if  left  to  itself,  would  have  come  to  nothing.'     When  Alfred* 
Deliverer  became  king,  'there  were  very  few  ecdesiasticSi'  he 
'  on  this  side  of  the  Humber,  who  could  understand  in  English 
own  Latin  prayers,  or  translate  any  Latin  writing  into  English. 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber  I  think  there  were  scarce  any ; 
were  so  few  that,  in  truth,  I  cannot  remember  a  single  man  sooth 
the  Thames,  when  I  took  the  kingdom,  who  was  capable  of  it.* 
tried,  like  Charlemagne,  to  instruct  his  people,  and  turned  into 
for  their  use  several  works,  above  all  some  moral  booksy  as  the  db 
solatioM  of  Bocthius ;  but  this  very  translation  bears  vritoeas  to  the 


^ 


^  Thoq>e,  Ccedmon,  iv.  p.  23. 

'  They  themselves  feel  their  impotence  and  decrepitude.  Bede,  dmdiog 
history  of  the  world  into  six  periods,  says  that  the  fifth,  which  atntehfli  frm 
return  out  of  Babylon  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  the  senile  period  ;  the  mxA  is 
present,  (e(€L8  decrepUOy  totitu  morte  tcecuU  consummanda. 

s  Died  in  901 ;  Adhelm  died  709,  Bede  died  735,  Alcuin  lived  nnder 
magne,  Erigena  under  Charles  the  Bald  (843-877). 
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baxisin  of  his  audience.   He  adapts  the  text  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to 

their  intelligence  ;  the  pretty  verses  of  Boethius,  somewhat  pretentious, 

biboTired,  elegant,  crowded  with  classical  allusions  of  a  refined  and 

poUshed  style  worthy  of  Seneca,  become  an  artless,  long  drawn  out 

ind  jet  abrupt  prose,  like  a  nurse's  fairy  tale,  explaining  everything, 

lecommencing  and  breaking  off  its  phrases,  making  ten  turns  about  a 

angle  detail ;  so  low  was  it  necessary  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  this 

new  intelligence,  which  had  never  thought  or  known  anything.     Here 

follows  the  lAtin  of  Boethius,  so  affected,  so  pretty,  with  the  English 

tnnalation  affixed : — 


Qoondam  funera  coigugis 
^'•tet  ThreidoB  gemens, 
Poitqiiaiii  fiebiliboB  modis 
°2»!w  cnrrere,  mobiles 
■^es  Stan  coegerat, 
''Onxitqne  intrepidnm  latns 
*n8  ceira  leonibus, 
^«  vismn  timnit  lepue 
Jm  canta  placidam  canem ; 
£*"**  fl«grantior  intima 
JpiTor  pectoris  ureret, 
*J«  qui  cnncta  snbegcrant 
*nleerent  dominnm  modi ; 
ImnUtcs  snperos  querens, 
jnferx^^  adiit  domos. 
**J*^  ^landa  sonantibus 
r~*^is  carmina  temperans, 
y^^q^iid  pnecipuia  De« 
™*^  fontiboB  hauserat, 
^"^  Inctns  dabat  impotcna, 
^^^^  lactam  geminans  amor, 
^«t  Tartara  commovens, 
z*  **^^4lci  yeniam  prece 
^""^i^aram  dominos  rogat. 
^"P^t  teigeminos  novo 
^Pt'u,  carmine  janitor ; 
1*11'^  aontea  agitant  meta 

^^  HiflBete  laciymis  madent 
^  Ixioniam  caput 
^  ~^^  pnecipitat  rota, 
« to«|ga  gite  peiditoa 
"P^^K'l^t  flomina  Tantalus. 
^^^^ar  dnm  latar  est  modis 
^<**^  tiixit  Tityi  jecur. 
J~^^«n,  vincimnr,  arbiter 
^■^l>»irmn  miaerans  ait 
l^«-»«eomitemTiR>. 

ovminfl  coigugem. 


'  It  happened  formerly  that  there  was  a  harper 
in  the  country  called  Thrace,  which  was  iu 
Greece.  The  harper  was  inconceivably  goo<l. 
His  name  was  Orpheus.  He  had  a  very  excel- 
lent wife,  called  Eurydice.  Then  began  men  to 
say  concerning  the  harper,  that  he  could  harp 
so  that  the  wood  moved,  and  the  stones  stirred 
themselves  at  the  sound,  and  wild  beasts  woul(L 
nm  thereto,  and  stand  as  if  they  were  tame  ;  so 
still,  that  though  men  or  hounds  pursued  them, 
they  shunned  them  not.  Then  said  they,  tliat 
the  harper's  wife  should  die,  and  her  soul  should 
be  led  to  hell.  Then  should  the  harper  become 
BO  sorrowful  that  he  could  not  remain  among  the 
men,  but  frequented  the  wood,  and  sat  on  the 
mountains,  both  day  and  night,  wee])ing  and 
har|)ing,  so  that  the  woods  shook,  and  the 
rivers  stood  still,  and  no  hart  shunned  any 
lion,  nor  hare  any  hound ;  nor  did  cattle  know 
any  hatred,  or  any  fear  of  others,  for  tlie 
pleasure  of  the  sound.  Then  it  seemed  to  the 
harper  that  nothing  in  this  world  pleased  him. 
Tlien  thought  he  that  he  would  seek  the  gods 
of  liell,  and  endeavour  to  allure  them  with  his 
harp,  and  pray  that  they  would  give  him  back 
his  wife.  When  he  came  thither,  then  should 
there  come  towards  him  the  dog  of  hell,  whoscu 
name  was  Cerberus, — he  should  have  three  heads, 
— and  began  to  wag  his  tail,  and  play  with  him 
for  his  harping.  Then  was  there  also  a  very  hor- 
rible gatekeeper,  whose  name  should  be  Charon. 
He  had  also  three  heads,  and  he  was  very  old. 
Then  began  the  harper  to  beseech  him  that  he 
would  protect  him  while  he  was  there,  and  bring 
him  thence  again  safe.  Then  did  he  promise  that 
to  him,  because  he  was  desirous  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed sound.  Then  went  he  further  until  ho 
met  the  fierce  goddesses,  whom  the  common 
people  call  Parce,  of  whom  they  say,  that  they 
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Sed  lex  dona  coerceat, 
Nee,  dnm  Tartara  liqucrit, 
Fas  sit  lumina  flectere. 
Qais  legem  det  amantibos  1 
Major  lex  fit  amor  sibL 
Hen  t  noctis  prope  terminos 
Or])heuB  Eurydicem  suam 
Vidit,  perdidit,  occidit. 
Yoa  hiec  fabula  respicit, 
Qaicanque  in  superum  diem 
Mentem  ducere  quaeritis. 


know  no  respect  for  any  man,  bat  pnnisl 
man  according  to  his  deeds  ;  and  of  who] 
say,  that  they  control  every  man's  fortnne. 
began  he  to  implore  their  mercy.  Then 
they  to  weep  with  him.  Then  went  he  f 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  hell  ran  toward 
and  led  him  to  their  king ;  and  all  began  t4 
with  him,  and  to  pray  that  which  he  ] 
And  the  restless  wheel  which  Ixion,  the  ] 
the  Lapithae,  was  bound  to  for  his  goil 
stood  still  for  his  harping.  And  Tanta] 
Nam  (^ni  tartareum  in  specos  king,  who  in  this  world  was  immoderately  { 
Yictus  lumina  flexerit,  and  whom  that  same  vice  of  greediness  f( 

Quidquid  prsecipuum  trahit       there,  he  became  quiet.    And  the  yultnre 
Ferdit,  dum  videt  inferos.'         cease,  so  that  he  tore  not  the  liver  of  Tit^ 
Book  III.  Metre  12.    king,  which  before  therewith  tormente 

And  all  the  punishments  of  the  inhabit 
hell  were  susi)ended,  whilst  he  harped  before  the  king.  When  he  long  an 
had  harped,  then  spoke  the  king  of  the  inhabitants  of  hell,  and  said, 
give  the  man  his  wife,  for  he  has  earned  her  by  his  harping.  He  tho 
%ianded  him  that  he  should  well  observe  that  ?te  never  looked  backward 
he  departed  thence ;  and  said,  if  he  looked  backwards,  that  he  should  h 
woman.  But  men  can  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  restrain  love !  Wei 
What  t  Orpheus  then  led  his  wife  with  him  till  he  came  to  the  boundary  c 
and  darkness.  Then  went  his  wife  after  him.  When  he  came  forth  into  tht 
then  looked  he  behind  his  back  towards  the  woman.  Then  was  she  imme 
lost  to  him.  This  fable  teaches  every  man  who  desires  to  fly  the  darkness  < 
and  to  come  to  the  light  of  the  true  good,  that  he  look  not  about  him  to 
vices,  so  tliat  he  practise  them  again  as  fully  as  he  did  before.  For  whosoev 
full  will  turns  his  mind  to  the  vices  which  he  had  Wfore  forsaken,  and  p 
them,  and  they  then  fully  please  him,  and  he  never  thinks  of  forsaking 
then  loses  he  all  his  former  good  unless  he  again  amend  it.'^ 

One  speaks  thus  when  an  indistinct  idea  has  to  be  impressec 
tbe  mind.  Boetbius  had  for  his  audience  senators,  men  of  cultun 
imdcrstood  as  well  as  we  tbe  slightest  mythological  allusion.  Al 
obliged  to  take  them  up  and  develop  them,  like  a  father  or  a  n 
who  draws  bis  little  boy  between  bis  knees,  and  relates  to  him  i 
qualities,  crimes  and  their  punishments,  which  the  Latin  only  hi 
But  tbe  ignorance  is  such  that  tbe  teacher  himself  needs  corr 
He  takes  tbe  Parcae  for  tbe  Erinyes,  and  gives  Charon  three  bea 
Cerberus.  There  is  no  adornment  in  bis  version ;  no  finesse  as 
originaL  Alfred  himself  has  bard  work  to  be  imderstood.  Wh 
instance,  becomes  of  tbe  noble  Platonic  moral,  tbe  apt  interpp 
after  tbe  style  of  lamblicbus  and  Porphyry  ?  It  is  altogether  < 
He  has  to  call  ever3rthing  by  its  name,  and  turn  tbe  eyes  of  bis 
to  tangible  and  visible  things.  It  is  a  sermon  suited  to  bis  audii 
thanes ;  tbe  Danes  whom  be  bad  converted  by  tbe  sword  needed  i 


1  Fox's  Affirtd^M  Boethius,  chap.  35,  §  6,  1864. 
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moxaL    If  he  had  translated  for  them  exactly  the  fine  words  of  Boethius, 
tliey  would  have  opened  wide  their  big  stupid  eyes  and  fallen  asleep. 

For  the  whole  talent  of  an  uncultivated  mind  lies  in  the  force  and 
oneness  of  its  sensations.  Beyond  that  it  is  powerless.  The  art  of 
tHinking  and  reasoning  lies  above  it.  These  men  lost  all  genius  when 
ihey  lost  their  fever-heat  They  spun  out  awkwardly  and  heavily  dry 
cbxonicles,  a  sort  of  historical  almanacks.  You  might  think  them 
Peasants,  who,  returning  from  their  toil,  came  and  scribbled  with  chalk 
on  a  smoky  table  the  date  of  a  year  of  scarcity,  the  price  of  com,  the 
<^^^^ges  in  the  weather,  a  death.  Even  so,  side  by  side  with  the  meagre 
Bible  chronicles,  which  set  down  the  successions  of  kings,  and  of  Jewish 
'ii^sacresy  are  exhibited  the  exaltation  of  the  psalms  and  the  transports 
^^  prophecy.  The  same  lyric  poet  can  be  at  one  time  a  brute  and  a 
fi^oius,  because  his  genius  comes  and  goes  like  a  disease,  and  instead  of 
having  it  he  simply  is  ruled  by  it. 

*  A.D.  611.  This  year  Cynegils  succeeded  to  the  government  in  Wessex,  and 
held  it  one-and-thirty  winters.  Cynegils  was  the  son  of  Ceol,  Ceol  of  Cutlia, 
CatHa  of  Cynric. 

*  614.  This  year  Cynegils  and  Cnichelm  fought  at  Hampton,  and  slew  tvit 
thousand  and  forty-six  of  the  Welsh. 

*  678.  This  year  appeared  the  comet-star  in  August,  and  shone  every  morning 
during  three  months  like  a  sunbeam.  Bishop  Wilfrid  being  driven  from  his 
blsliopric  by  King  Everth,  two  bishops  were  consecrated  in  his  stead. 

*  901.  This  year  died  Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelwulf,  six  nights  before  the  mass 
of  An  Saints.  He  was  king  over  all  the  English  nation,  except  that  part  that  was 
uider  the  power  of  the  Danes.  He  held  the  government  one  year  and  a  half  less 
tluLxi  thirty  winters  ;  and  then  Edward  his  son  took  to  the  government. 

*  902.  This  year  there  was  the  great  fight  at  the  Holme,  between  the  men  of 
K.exit  and  the  Danes. 

'  1077.  This  year  were  reconciled  the  King  of  the  Franks,  and  William,  King  of 
RngUnd.  Bat  it  continued  only  a  little  while.  This  year  was  London  burned, 
one  night  before  the  Assumption  of  St.  Mary,  so  terribly  as  it  never  was  before 
iince  it  was  built '1 

It  IS  thus  the  poor  monks  speak,  with  monotonous  dryness,  who  after 
Alfred's  time  gather  up  and  take  note  of  great  visible  events ;  sparsely 
scattered  we  find  a  few  moral  reflections,  a  passionate  emotion, 
xiothing  more.  In  the  tenth  century  we  see  King  Edgar  give  a  manor 
^  a  bishop,  on  condition  that  he  will  put  into 'Saxon  the  monastic 
'^SUlation  written  in  lAtin  by  Saint  Benedict  Alfred  himself  was 
^ost  the  last  man  of  culture  ;  he,  like  Charlemagne,  became  so  only 
by  dint  of  determination  and  patience.  In  vain  the  great  spirits  of  thb 
^  endeavour  to  link  themselves  to  the  relics  of  the  old  civilisation, 
^^  to  raise  themselves  above  the  chaotic  and  muddy  ignorance  in 
^•^ch  the  others  wallow.  They  rise  almost  alone,  and  on  their  death 
^  >^e«t  are  again  enveloped  in  the  mire.     It  is  the  human  beast  that 

^  All  these  extracts  are  taken  from  Ingram's  Saxon  Chronicle^  1823. 
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laing  master;  genius  cannot  find  a  place  nmidst  revolt  anc 
"I thirs tineas,  gluttony  and  brute  furce.  Even  in  the  little  circlt 
he  moves,  lib  labour  conies  to  nought.  The  model  which  he  p 
to  himself  oppresses  and  enchains  him  in  a  cramping  imitati 
aspiies  but  to  be  a  good  copyist ;  he  produces  a  gathering  o| 
which  he  calla  Latin  verses;  he  applies  himself  to  the  diac< 
expressions,  sanctiooed  by  good  models  ;  he  sucoeeda  only  in  i 
ing  an  emphatic,  spoiled  Latin,  bristling  with  incongruities. 
of  ideas,  the  most  profound  tuuongst  them  serve  up  the  defuO 
trines  of  defunct  authors.  They  compile  religious  manuals  n 
sophical  manuals  from  the  Fathers.  Erigena,  the  most  leanu 
to  the  extent  of  reproducing  the  old  complicated  dreams  ol 
andrian  metaphyacs.  How  far  these  speculations  and  remini 
soar  above  the  barbarous  crowd  which  howls  and  bustles  i 
below,  no  words  can  express.  There  was  a  certain  king  of  ] 
the  seventh  century  who  could  not  write.  Imagine  bachelors  ( 
logy  discussing  before  an  audience  of  waggoners  in  Paris,  not  ] 
waggoners,  but  such  as  survive  in  Auvergne  or  in  the  Voages. 
these  clerks,  who  think  tike  studious  scholars  in  accordance  vi 
favourite  authors,  and  are  doubly  separated  fiom  the  world  as  CC 
and  monks,  Alfred  alone,  by  his  position  as  a  layman  and  a  j 
man,  descends  in  his  Saxon  translations  and  his  Saxon  ver 
common  level ;  and  we  have  seen  that  his  effort,  like  that  o 
magnc,  was  fruitless.  There  was  an  impassable  wall  between 
learned  literature  and  the  present  chaotic  barbarism,  Incapl 
compelled,  to  fit  into  the  ancient  mould,  they  gave  it  a  twist, 
to  reproduce  ideas,  they  reproduced  a  metre.  They  tried  t 
their  rivals  in  versification  by  the  refinement  of  their  componii 
the  prestige  of  a  difficulty  overcome.  So,  in  our  own 
good  scholars  imitate  the  clever  divisions  and  symmetries  of  ( 
rather  than  the  ease  and  variety  of  Virgil.  They  put  tlieir 
irons,  and  showed  their  smartness  by  running  io  sbscklej 
weighted  themselves  with  rules  of  modern  rhyme  and  rules  of 
metre ;  they  added  the  necessity  of  beginning  each  verse  with  t 
letter  that  began  the  last  A  few,  like  Adhelm,  wrote  square  I 
in  which  the  first  line,  repeated  at  the  end,  was  found  also  to 
!tnd  right  of  the  piece.  Tiius  made  up  of  the  first  and  lastl 
each  verse,  it  forms  a  border  to  the  whole  piece,  and  the  i 
verse  is  like  a  morsel  of  tapestry.  Strange  literary  tride 
changed  the  poet  into  an  artisan  1  They  bear  witness  to  ' 
trariety  which  then  impeded  culture  and  nature,  and  spoiled 
the  I^tin  form  and  the  Saxon  genius. 

Beyond  this  barrier,  which  drew  an  impassable  line  between 
tion  and  barbarism,  there  was  another,  no  less  impassable,  bet^ 
Latin  and  Saxon  genius.  The  strong  German  im^nation, 
glowing  and  obscure  visions  suddenly  meet  and  violently  < 
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in  contrast  with  the  reasoning  spirit,  in  i?vhich  ideas  gather  and  are 

dereloped  in  a  regular  order ;  so  that  if  the  barbarian,  in  his  classical 

essays,  retained  any  part  of  his  primitive  instincts,  he  succeeded  only 

in  producing  a  grotesque  and  frightful  monster.     One  of  them,  this 

▼ery  Adhelm,  a  relative  of  King  Ina,  who  sang  on  the  town-bridge 

profane  and  sacred  hymns  alternately,  too  much  imbued  with  Saxon 

poesy,  simply  to  imitate  the  antique  models,  adorned  his  Latin  prose 

and   verse  with  all  the  'English  magnificence.'^     You  might  compare 

him  to  a  barbarian  who  seizes  a  flute  from  the  skilled  hands  of  a  player 

of   Augustus*  court,  in  order  to  blow  on  it  with  inflated  lungs,  as  if  it 

were  the  bellowing  horn  of  an  aurochs.     The  sober  speech  of  the 

Koman  orators  and  senators  becomes  in  his  hands  full  of  exaggerated 

sn<l  incoherent  images ;  he  heaps  up  his  colours,  and  gives  vent  to  the 

extraordinary  and  unintelligible  nonsense  of  the  later  Skalds, — ^in  short, 

be  is  a  latinhed  Skald,  dragging  into  his  new  tongue  the  ornaments  of   . . 

Scandinavian  poetry,  such  as  alliteration,  by  dint  of  which  he  con«    || 

S'^gates  in  one  of  his  epistles  fifteen  consecutive  words,  all  beginning 

^th  the  same  letter ;  and  in  order  to  make  up  his  fifteen,  he  introduces 

A  l>arbarous  Gnecism  amongst  the  LAtin  words.^     Many  times  amongst 

the  others,  the  writers  of  legends,  you  will  meet  with  deformation  of 

Latin,  distorted  by  the  outbreak  of  a  too  vivid  imagination  ;  it  breaks 

out  even  in  their  scholastic  and  scientific  writing.     Alcuin,  in  the 

^"^logues   which   he  made  for   the   son   of  Charlemagne,   uses  like 

formulas  the  little  poetic   and   trite   phrases  which   abound  in  the 

national  poetry.     'What  is  winter?  the  exile  of  summer.     What  is 

spring?  the  painter  of  earth.     What  is  the  year?  the  world's  chariot. 

^^^^wu  is  the  sun?  the  splendour  of  the  universe,  the  beauty  of  the 

"'naament,  the  grace  of  nature,  the  glory  of  the  day,  the  distributor 

^  hours.     What  is  the  sea?  the  road  of  the  brave,  the  frontier  of 

®*rt.1i,  the  hostelry  of  the  waves,  the  source  of  showers.'    More,  he 

^^^da  his  instructions  with  enigmas,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Skalds,  such  as 

▼e  still  find  in  the  old  manuscripts  with  the  barbarian  songs.     It  was 

«e  last  feature  of  the  national  genius,  which,  when  it  labours  to  under- 

^^**^d  a  matter,  neglects  dry,  clear,  consecutive  deduction,  to  employ  \^ 

8']«>t€8que,  remote,  oft-repeated  imagery,  and  replaces  analysis  by  in-^^*^ 

^tion. 

vm. 

^ch  was  this  race,  the  last  bom  of  the  sister  races,  Saxon,  Latin, 


^flliam  of  Malmesbury's  expression. 

^Mrnitus  (pantonun  procemm  pretorumqnc  pio  potissimum  patemoque  pra- 

•^til  priTilegio)  panegyricnm  poemataque  passim  prosatori  sub  polo  promul- 


^^^^  stridola  vocnm  symphonia  ac  melodiiB  cantile,  nteqne  carmine  modnlatori 
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ce,  the  dispt 
3tioa  and  Tent 
9  and  tbe  eleni 


and  Greek,  who,  in  the  decftj-  of  tbe  other  two,  brings  ti 

new  civilisation,  with  a  new  character  and  genius.     Inferior  to 

in  many  respects,  it  surpasses  them  in  not  a  few.     Amidst  the 

and  fens  and  snows,  under  u  sad,  inolcmcnt  stcy,  gross  instincts 

gained  the  day.     The  German  lias  not  acquired  gay  but 

lerved  facility,  the  idea  of  harmontnus  beauty ;  his  great  phle) 

body  continues  fierce  and  coarse,  greedy  and  brutal ;  his  rod 

unpliable  mind  b  etill  inclined  to  savagery,  and  restive  under  o 

Dull  and  congealed,  his  ideas  cannot  expand  with  facility  nad  fri 

vrith  a  natural  sequence  and  an  instinctive  regularity.     But  this 

.void  of  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  ia  all  the  more  apt  for  tlia 

ment  of  the  true.     The  deep  and  incisive  impression  wfaiob  he  n 

from  contact  with  objects,  and  which  as  yet  he  can  only  esprei 

cry,  will  afterwards  liberate  him  from  the  Latin  rhetoric,  and  wil 

itself  on  things  rather  than  on  words.     Moreover,  under  tbe  con 

of  climate  and  solitude,  by  the  habit  of  resblance  and  effoiV'^ 

is  changed.     Human  and  moral  instincts  have  gained  the  em|ui 

faim  ;  and  amongst  them,  the  need  of  independei 

serious  and  strict  manners,  the  inclination  for  de't 

the  worship  of  heroism.     Here  are  the  foundatioi 

n  civilisation,  slower  but  sounder,  less  careful  of  what  is  i^^eab 

elegant,  more  based  on  justice  and  truth.'     Hitherto  at  least  tl 

is  intact,  intact  in  its  primitive  rudeness;  the  Roman  cidtiVBtion 

neither  develop  nor  deform  it.     If  Christianity  took  root,  it  woa 

to  natural  affinities,  but  it  produced  no  change  in  the  native  | 

Son  approaches  a  new  conquest,  which  is  to  bring  this  time  n 

M  well  as  ideas.     The  Saxons,  meanwhile,  after  the  wont  of  C 

'  nces,  vigorous  and  fertile,  have  within  the  past  tax  centuries 

1  plied  enormously.     They  were  now  about  two  millions,  and  th 

I  man  army  numbered  sixty  thousand.'     In  vain  these  Nonuaos  t 

I  transformed,  gollicised  ;  by  tbeir  origin,  and  substantially  in  tbi 

I  they  are  still  tbe  relatives  of  those  whom  they  conquered. 

I  they  imported  their  manners  and  their  poesy,  and  introdnoed  ii 

I  kngunge  a  third  part  of  its  words ;  this  language  coDtinuee  it' ' 


'  In  Iceland,  the  coniitr;  of  tHe  fiercest  Hca-king^  crimis  are  ankacmi  i 

re  been  turned  to  other  nacs  ;  tines  are  tbe  only  pnmHhmeat. 

*  3«e  Piclorial  Hittort/,  i.   249.      Following  DoomsdHy   Book,   Xb 

I  nckoDB  St  three  hundred  thonsand  tbe  heads  of  fiiinilieB  mentionsd.   ' 

r  bmily  cousisted  of  five  peraons,  that  would  smke  one  niilUon  fin  I 

I  tbonsand  people.     He  odds  five  bnntlred  thiinsand  fat  the  font  northcm  4 

'  for  London  and  several  Wge  towna,  for  the  monks  and  provinciBl  cl4 

ennmented.  .  .  .  We  must  accept  these  figuras  with  cantion.     StiU  till 

with  those  of  Macintosh,  George  Cbolmers,  and  HPver&l  otbei^     Many  Eu 

that  the  Saian  population  was  very  uumeixius,  and  quite  out  of  proponin 

fiorman  population. 
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^^cmuui  in  element  and  in  substance.^  Though  the  grammar  changed, 
U  changed  integrally,  by  an  internal  action,  in  the  same  sense  as  its 
continental  cognates.  At  the  end  of  three  hundred  years  the  con- 
<|iieron  themselves  were  conquered ;  their  speech  becSame  English ; 
tnd  owing  to  frequent  intermarriage,  the  English  blood  ended  by 
gaimng  the  predominance  over  the  Norman  blood  in  their  veins.  The 
face  finally  remains  Saxon.  If  the  old  poetic  genius  disappears  after 
tbe  Conquest,  it  is  as  a  river  disappears,  and  flows  for  a  while  under- 
gnmnd.    In  five  centuries  it  will  emerge  once  more. 


T-r 


Wiurton,  HiBtory  qfEngUah  Poetry,  1840,  3  vols.,  prefacer- 
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CHAPTER    11. 

The  Normans. 

I.  The  protection  and  character  of  Feudalism. 

II.  The  Norman  invasion  ;  character  of  the  Normans — Contiast  with  the  { 
— The  Normans  are  French — How  they  became  so — Their  tast 
architecture — Their  spirit  of  inquiry  and  their  literature — ChiyaL 
amusements — Their  tactics  and  their  success. 

III.  Bent  of  the  French  genius— Two  principal  characteristics ;  dear  am 

secutive  ideas — Psychological  form  of  French  genius — Prosaic  his* 
lack  of  colour  and  passion,  ease  and  discursiveness — Natural  logj 
clearness,  soberness,  grace  and  delicacy,  refinement  and  cynicism— 
and  charm — The  nature  of  the  beauty  and  of  the  ideas  which  the  1 
have  introduced. 

IV.  The  Normans  in  England — Their  position  and  their  tyranny — They  ii 

their  literature  and  language^ — ^They  forget  the  same — Learn  Engl 
degrees — Gradually  English  becomes  gallicised. 
V.  They  translate  French  works  into  English — Opinion  of  Sir  John  Man* 
— Layamon,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Robert  de  Brunne — ^They  imil 
English  the  French  literature — Moral  manuals,  chansons,  fabliaux, 
— Brightness,  frivolity,  and  futility  of  this  French  literature — B« 
and  ignorance  of  the  feudal  civilisation — Geste  of  Richard  Ccsur  dc 
and  voyages  of  Sir  John  Mandeville — Poorness  of  the  literature  intn 
and  implanted  in  England — Why  it  has  not  endured  on  the  Contii 
in  England. 
VI.  The  Saxons  in  England — Endurance  of  the  Saxon  nation,  and  formal 
the  English  constitution — Endurance  of  the  Saxon  character,  and  fon 
of  the  English  character. 
VI I .  -1 X.  Comparison  of  the  ideal  hero  in  France  and  England — Fabliaux  of  Be 
and  ballads  of  Robin  Hood — How  the  Saxon  character  makes  way  1 
supports  political  liberty— Comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  Coi 
in  France  and  England — Theory  of  the  English  constitution,  by  Si 
Fortescue — How  the  Saxon  constitution  makes  way  for  and  sc 
political  liberty — Situation  of  the  Church,  and  precunois  of  the 
nmtion  in  England — Piers    Plowman  and  Wyoliffe — How  the 
charaotor  and  the  situation  of  the  Norman  Church  make  wmy  for  re 
n'form — Incompleteness  and  importance  of  the  national  literature- 
it  has  not  endured. 

I. 

A  CENTURY  and  a  half  had  passed  on  the  Continent  sinoe, 
the  universal  decay  and  dissolation,  a  new  society  had 
formed,  and  new  mon  had  risen  up.     Brare  men  had  at  length  b 
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league  against  the  Norsemen  and  the  robbers.     They  had  planted  their 
feet  in  the  soil,  and  the  moving  chaos  of  the  general  subsidence  had 
become  fixed  by  the  effort  of  their  great  hearts  and  of  their  arms.     At 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  on  the  margin 
of  the  waste  borders,  at  all  perilous  passes,  they  had  built  their  forts, 
each  for  himself,  each  on  his  own  land,  each  with  his  faithful  band ;  and 
they  had  lived  like  a  scattered  but  watchful  army,  camped  and  con- 
federate in  their  castles,  sword  in  hand,  in  front  of  the  enemy.     Beneath 
this  discipline  a  formidable  people  had  been  formed,  fierce  hearts  in 
strong  bodies,  ^  intolerant  of  restraint,  longing  for  violent  deeds,  bom 
/or  constant  warfare  because  steeped  in  permanent  warfare,  heroes  and 
''t>bbers,  who,  as  an  escape  from  their  solitude,  plunged  into  adven- 
'iires,  and  went,  that  they  might  conquer  a  country  or  win  Paradise,  to 
^cily,  to  Portugal,  to  Spain,  to  Livonia,  to  Palestine,  to  England. 

11. 

On  the  27th  of  September  1066,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  there 
*^LS  a  great  sight  to  be  seen :  four  hundred  large  sailing  vessels,  more 
^'^^k^i  a  thousand  transports,  and  sixty  thousand  men  were  on  the  point 
^^  embarking.'  The  sun  shone  splendidly  after  long  rain;  trumpets 
*^'*i'nded,  the  cries  of  this  armed  multitude  rose  to  heaven ;  on  the  far 
'^^^^T«m,  on  the  shore,  in  the  wide-spreading  river,  on  the  sea  which 
^r^^ins  out  thence  broad  and  shining,  masts  and  sails  extended  like  a 
^•^^-^st;  the  enormous  fleet  set  out  wafted  by  the  south  wind.*  The 
P^^ople  which  it  carried  were  said  to  have  come  from  Norway,  and  one 
~^         It  have  taken  them  for  kinsmen  of  the  Saxons,  with  whom  they 

'xe  to  fight ;  but  there  were  with  them  a  multitude  of  adventurers, 
from  every  direction,  far  and  near,  from  north  and  south, 

»3n  Maine  and  Anjou,  from  Poitou  and  Brittany,  from  Ile-de-France 


**»d  Flanders,  from  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy;*  and,  in  short,  the  expe- 
ditdon  itielf  was  French. 

'  See,  amidst  other  delineations  of  their  manners,  the  first  accounts  of  the  first 

C^ruai^^^     Godfrey  clove  a  Saracen  down  to  his  waist — In  Palestine,  a  widow  was 

^''ipeUed,  np  to  the  age  of  sixty,  to  marry  again,  because  no  fief  could  remain 

^tlkoQt  a  defender. — A  Spanish  leader  said  to  his  exhausted  soldiers  after  a  battle, 

,^<Hi  are  too  weary  and  too  much  wounded,  but  come  and  fight  witli  me  against 

^**  other  band ;  the  fresh  wounds  which  we  shall  receive  will  make  us  forget 

^*^  which  we  have.*    At  this  time,  says  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain,  kings, 

and  nobles,  and  all  the  knights,  that  they  might  be  ever  ready,  kept  their 

in  the  chamber  where  they  slept  with  their  wives. 

^   *  for  difference  in  numbers  of  the  fleet  and  men,  see  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the 

•^**»"»it.  Cimq.,  8  vols.  1867,  iii.  881,  887.— Tb, 

^«_^       For  all  the  details,  see  Anglo-Norman  Chronicles^  iii.  4,  as  quoted  by  Aug. 

^*^>Ty.     1  have  myself  seen  the  locality  and  the  country. 
1^         Of  three  columns  of  attack  at  Hastings,  two  were  composed  of  auxiliarios. 
**^^i»fer,  the  chroniclers  are  not  at  fault  upon  this  critical  point ;  they  agree  in 
tixig  that  England  was  conquered  by  Frenchmen. 


^ 
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How  coiiK.'s  it  that,  liaving  kept  its  name,  it  had  changed  its  nature? 
and  what  series  of  renovations  had  made  a  Latin  out  of  a  Germau 
peoj)ki  ?  The  reason  is,  tliat  this  people,  when  they  came  to  Neustria, 
were  neither  a  national  body,  nor  a  pure  race.  They  were  but  a  band; 
and  as  such,  marrying  the  women  of  tlie  country,  they  introduced 
foreign  blood  into  their  children.  Tliey  were  a  Scandinavian  band, 
but  deteriorated  by  all  the  bold  knaves  and  all  the  wretched  despera- 
does who  wandered  about  the  conquered  country ;  ^  and  as  such  they 
received  the  foreign  blood  into  their  veins.  Moreover,  if  the  nomadic 
band  was  mixed,  the  settled  band  was  much  more  so ;  and  peace  by  its 
transfusions,  like  war  by  its  recruits,  had  changed  the  character  of 
the  primitive  blood.  When  Rollo,  having  divided  the  land  amongst 
his  followers,  hung  the  thieves  and  their  abettors,  people  from  evexy 
country  gathered  to  him.  Security,  good  stem  justice,  were  so  rare, 
that  they  were  enough  to  re-people  a  land.'  He  invited  strangen,  say 
the  old  writers,  '  and  made  one  people  out  of  so  many  folk  of  different 
natures.'  This  assemblage  of  barbarians,  refugees,  robbers,  immi- 
grants, spoke  Romance  or  French  so  quickly,  that  the  second  Duke, 
wishing  to  have  his  son  taught  Danish,  had  to  send  him  to  Bayeax, 
where  it  was  still  spoken.  The  great  masses  always  form  the  racse  in 
the  end,  and  generally  the  genius  and  language.  Thus  this  people,  so 
transfonned,  quickly  became  polished ;  the  composite  race  showed  itself 
of  a  ready  genius,  far  more  wary  than  the  Saxons  across  the  Ghannd, 
closely  resembling  their  neighbours  of  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  De- 
de-France.  *  The  Saxons,'  says  an  old  writer,'  *  vied  with  each  oi 
in  their  drinking  feats,  and  wasted  their  goods  by  day  and  night  i 
feasting,  whilst  they  lived  in  wretched  hovels;  the  French  and  Ni 
mans,  on  the  other  hand,  living  inexpensively  in  their  fine  large  honseSe- 
were  besides  studiously  refined  in  their  food  and  careful  in  their  habits.  —  -a.' 
The  fonnor,  still  weighted  by  the  German  phlegm,  were  glattons  auL.»  ^d 
drunkards,  now  and  then  aroused  by  poetical  enthusiasm ;  the  lallii  M  1*1 
made  spriglitlier  by  their  transplantation  and  their  alloy,  felt  the  omving^ 
\A  genius  already  making  themselves  manifest.  '  You  might  see  amon; 
thorn  churches  in  every  village,  and  monasteries  in  the  cities,  towering. 
on  high,  and  buUt  in  a  style  unknown  before,'  first  in  Normandy,  an< 
presently  in  England.^     Taste  had  come  to  them  at  once — that  is, 


\ 


*  It  w:u;  a  KiHion  fisherman,  a  soldier  of  Kollo,  who  killed  the  Duke  of  Fna* 
at  tho  month  of  iho  Kuiv.     IListings,  the  fauioos  sea-king,  waa  a  labourer*! 
frv»ni  the  iieiirhlvnirhiXKl  of  Tn>vt*s;. 

*  Mu  the  tenth  centur}*.*  :>ays  Stendhal,  'a  man  wished  for  tvo  things: 
not  to  Iv  shiiu  :  "IxU  to  h.ive  a  good  leather  eoat/    See  Foutonelle'a  Chranklt. 

*  William  of  Malnieisburv-. 
^  PictorUii  liittory,  i.  t>15.     Chuxvhes  in  London,  Sarom,  yonnoh, 

Chichester,  IVterlvrx'Ugh,  Koeho«ter,  UeKfoxd,  Glouce^UT,  Oxford,  etc — WiUi*^=J" 
of  Malmesburv. 
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i!en>«  to  please  the  eye,  and  to  express  a  tbougbt  by  outward  reprii- 
wnta^un,  which  was  quite  a  new  idenr  the  circular  arch  waa  rnised  on 
uc  or  oD  aclnster  of  columns;  elegant  mouldings  were  placed  about 
1 1.'  windows ;  the  rose  window  made  its  appearance,  simple  yet,  like 
:'ii.'  (lower  which  gives  it  its  name;  and  the  Nonnao  style  unfolded 
Itself,  original  and  measured,  between  the  Gothic  style,  whose  richness 
h    funshadowed,  and  the  Komance  style,  whose  solidity  it  recalled. 

With  taste,  just  as  natural  and  just  as  quickly,  was  developed  the 
tptrit  of  inquiry.  Nutiona  are  like  children ;  with  some  the  tongue  is  7 
resdiiy  loosened,  und  they  comprehend  at  once ;  with  others  it  is  \ 
boacD'^d  with  difiicully,  and  they  are  alow  of  comprehension.  The  .' 
taen  before  us  had  educated  themselves  nimbly,  as  Frenchmen  do. 
Th»!Y  were  tlie  Grst  in  France  who  unravelled  the  language,  fixing  it 
■nd  vnting  it  so  well,  that  to  this  day  we  understand  their  code  and 
their  poems.  In  a  century  and  a  half  they  were  so  far  cultivated  as  to 
find  the  Saxons  'unlettered  and  rude.'*  That  was  the  excuse  they 
made  for  banishing  them  from  the  abbeys  and  all  valuable  ecclesiastical 
|>oau  And,  in  fact,  this  excuse  was  rational,  for  they  instinctively 
hatod  gross  stupidity.  Between  the  Conquest  and  the  death  of  King 
'ofan,  ih*y  established  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  schools  in  England. 
Hpiuy  Bcanclerk,  son  of  the  Conqiieror,  was  trained  in  die  sciences ; 
*<^  *fre  Uenry  ii.  and  his  three  sons :  Bichard,  the  eldest  of  these,  was 
*  pool.  I^anfranc,  first  Nonnan  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  subtle 
,  ably  argued  the  Eeal  Presence ;  Anselm,  his  successor,  the 
t  thiukor  of  the  age,  thought  he  had  discovered  a  new  proof  of  the 
Kenee  of  God,  and  tried  to  make  religion  philosophical  by  adopting 
P-liU  tnaxim,  'Crede  ot  intelllgas.'  The  notion  was  doubtless  grand, 
dally  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  they  could  not  have  gone  more 
nptly  to  work.  Of  course  the  science  I  speak  of  was  but  scholastic, 
I  those  terrible  folios  slay  more  understandings  than  they  confirm. 
^  pci^e  must  begin  as  they  can ;  and  syllogism,  even  in  Latin,  even 
Pl'Vllaalcigy,  is  yet  an  exercise  of  the  mind  and  a  proof  of  the  under- 
"^ding.  Among  the  continental  priests  who  settled  in  England,  one 
la  hbrary ;  another,  founder  of  a  school,  made  the  scholars 
n  the  play  of  Saint  Catherine;  n  third  wrote  in  polished  Latin, 
fi^nutis  OS  pointed  as  those  of  Martial.'  Such  were  the  recreations  of 
Btclligcnt  race,  eager  for  ideas,  of  ready  and  flexible  genius,  whose 
'luuglit  was  not  oversliadowed,  like  that  of  the  Saxon  brun,  by 
IJf^«^en  couceits,  and  the  vapours  of  a  greedy  and  well-filled  stomach. 
^y  lured  conversations,  tales  of  adventure.     Side  by  side  with  their 


■n»^ 


^**n  chronicler!,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of  Malmesbnry,  n 

^l     *^ccxion,  who  could  not  only  relate,  but  criticise  here  and  tiiere ; 

(iTc  rhyming  chronicles  in  the  vulgur  tongue,  as  those  of  Geoffrey 

',  B^noit  de  Sainle-Maure,  Robert  Woce.     Bo  not  imagine  tJinc 


'  Ordericiu  V  Italia. 
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their  verse-writers  were  sterile  of  words  or  lacking  in  det^Ja.  Thtj- 
were  talkers,  tale-tellers,  speakers  above  all,  ready  of  tongue,  and  never 
stinted  in  speech.  Not  singers  hj  any  means ;  they  speiik — this  ii 
thbir  strong  point,  in  their  poems  as  in  their  chronicles.  One  of  the 
earliest  wrote  the  Song  of  Roland;  upon  this  they  accumnlateil  a  mul- 
titude of  songs  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  knights,  oonceniing 
Arthur  and  Merlin,  the  Greeks  and  Romans;,  King  Horn,  Guy  of 
Warwick,  every  prince  and  every  people.  Their  minstrels  (trouvh-et), 
like  their  knights,  draw  in  abundance  from  Gauls,  Franks,  and  Latins, 
and  descend  upon  East  and  West,  in  the  wide  field  of  adventure. 
They  address  themselves  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  the  Saxons  to  entha- 
fdasm,  and  dilute  in  their  long,  clear,  and  flowing  narratives  the  lively 
colours  of  German  and  Breton  traditions;  battles,  surprises,  single 
combats,  embassies,  speeches,  processions,  ceremonies,  huntings,  a 
variety  of  amusing  events,  employ  their  ready  and  adventurous  imagi- 
nations. At  first,  in  the  Song  of  Roland,  it  is  still  kept  in  check;  it 
walks  with  long  strides,  but  only  walks.  Presently  its  wings  have 
grown ;  incidents  are  multiplied ;  giants  and  monsters  abound,  the 
natural  disappears,  the  song  of  the  joiu/leur  grows  a  poem  under  the 
hands  of  the  trouvere ;  he  would  speak,  like  Nestor  of  old,  five,  even 
six  years  running,  and  not  grow  tired  or  stop.  Forty  thousand  verses 
are  not  too  much  to  satisfy  their  gabble ;  a  facile  mind,  abundant, 
curious,  descriptive,  is  the  genius  of  the  race.  The  Gauls,  their  fatb  ~ 
used  to  delay  travellers  on  the  road  to  make  them  tell  their  s 
and  boasted,  like  these,  '  of  fighting  well  and  talking  with  ease.' 

With  chivalric  poetry,  they  are  not  wanting  in  cliivalry ;  prindpi 
it  may  be,  because  they  are  strong,  and  a  strong  man  loves  to  prove  lii 
strength  by  knocking  down  his  neighbours ;  but  also  from  a 
fame,  and  as  a  point  of  honour.  By  this  one  word  honour 
spirit  of  warfare  is  changed.  Saxon  poets  panted  it  as  a  inardOT 
fury,  as  a  blind  madness  which  shook  fiesh  and  blood,  and  awakeE 
the  instincts  of  the  beast  of  prey  ;  Norman  poets  describe  it  as  a  tonmn 
The  new  passion  which  they  introduce  is  that  of  vanity  and  gallan 
Guy  of  Warwick  dismounts  all  the  knights  in  Europe,  in  order  to  deserre 
the  hand  of  the  prude  and  scornful  Fdlice.  The  tourney  itself  is  but 
a  ceremony,  somewhat  brutal  I  adoiit,  since  it  turns  upon  the  break- 
ing of  arms  and  ilmbs,  but  yet  brilliant  and  French.  To  moke  a  show 
of  cleverness  and  courage,  display  the  magnificence  of  dress  and  armour, 
be  apphiuded  by  and  please  the  laiJies, — such  feelings  indicate  men  of 
greater  sociality,  more  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  less  the 
slaves  of  thuir  own  passions,  void  both  of  lyric  inspiration  and  savage 
enthusiasm,  gifted  by  a  dlfierent  genius,   because  inclined  to  other 

Such  were  the  men  who  at  this  moment  were  disembarking  in  Eng- 
land to  introduce  their  new  manners  and  a  new  spirit,  French  at  bottom, 
la  character  and  speech,  though  with  special  and  provmcial  feUurei; 
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of  all  the  most  determined,  with  an  eye  on  the  main  chance,  calculating, 
having  the  nexre  and  the  dash  of  our  own  soldiers,  but  with  the  tricks 
and  precautions  of  lawyers ;  heroic  undertakers  of  profitable  enterprises ; 
haTing  travelled  in  Sicily,  in  Naples,  and  ready  to  travel  to  Constanti- 
nople or  Antioch,  so  it  be  to  take  a  coimtry  or  carry  off  money  ;  sharp 
politicians,  accustomed  in  Sicily  to  hire  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  capable  of  doing  a  stroke  of  business  in  the  heat  of  the  Crusade, 
like  Boh^mond,  who,  before  Antioch,  speculated  on  the  dearth  of  his 
Christian  allies,  and  would  only  open  the  town  to  them  under  condi- 
tion of  their  keeping  it  for  himself;  methodical  and  persevering  con- 
querors, expert  in  administration,  and  handy  at  paper-work,  like  this 
very  William,  who  was  able  to  organise  such  an  expedition,  and  such 
an  army,  and  kept  a  written  roll  of  the  same,  and  who  proceeded  to 
register  the  whole  of  England  in  his  Domesday  Book.  Sixteen  days 
after  the  disembarkation,  the  contrast  between  the  two  nations  was 
manifested  at  Hastings  by  its  sensible  effects. 

The  Saxons  'ate  and  drank  the  whole  night  Tou  might  have 
seen  them  struggling  much,  and  leaping  and  singing,'  with  shouts  of 
laughter  and  noisy  joy.^  In  the  morning  they  crowded  behind  their 
palisades  the  dense  masses  of  their  heavy  infantry,  and  with  battle-axe 
hung  round  their  neck  awaited  the  attack.  The  wary  Normans  weighed 
the  chances  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  tried  to  enlist  God  upon  their  side. 
Bobert  Wace,  their  historian  and  compatriot,  is  no  more  troubled  by 
poetical  imagination  than  they  were  by  warlike  inspiration;  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  his  mind  is  as  prosaic  and  clear  as  theirs.'  The 
same  spirit  showed  in  the  battle.  They  were  for  the  most  part  bow- 
men and  horsemen,  well-skilled,  nimble,  and  clever.  TaiUefer,  the 
jongleur^  who  asked  for  the  honour  of  striking  the  first  blow,  went 
singing,   like  a  true  French  volunteer,   performing    tricks    all    the 

^  Bobert  Wace,  Roman  du  Jtou. 
'  Ibid.  £t  li  Kormanz  et  li  Franceiz 

Tote  nnit  firent  oreisons, 

Et  fdrent  en  aflicions. 

De  lor  pechi^  conf^  se  firent 

As  proveires  les  regehirent, 

£t  qui  n'en  out  proveires  pr^, 

A  son  yeizin  se  fist  conf^ 

Pour  90  ke  samedi  esteit 

Ke  la  bataille  estre  debveit. 

Unt  Nonnanz  a  pramis  e  voe, 

Si  com  li  cler  Torent  lo^ 

Ke  k  ce  jor  mez  s'il  veskeient, 

Char  ni  saunc  ne  mangereient 

Oifirei,  eveske  de  Coustances, 

A  plusors  joint  lor  p^nitances. 

Cli  re9ut  li  confessions 

£t  dona  li  b4nei9ons. 
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\  wHle.'  Haring  ftrrived  before  the  English,  he  cast  his  lanoe  thll 
D  the  tur,  then  his  sword,  and  caught  them  again  by  the  hand 
Harold's  clumsy  foot-soldiers,  who  only  knew  bow  to  cleave  coaOl 
by  blows  from  their  battle-axes,  '  were  astonished,  saying  to  one'' 
that  it  was  magic.'  As  for  William,  amongst  &  score  of  pmdl 
cunning  actions,  he  performed  two  well-cidculatcd  ones,  which, 
sore  embarrassment-,  brought  him  safe  out  of  hb  difEcuIties.  He' 
his  archers  to  shoot  into  the  air;  the  arrows  wounded  manj| 
Saxona  in  the  face,  and  one  of  them  pierced  Harold  in  the  ey^ 
this  he  simulated  Sight ;  the  Savons,  intoxicated  with  joy  anc 
quilted  their  entrenchments,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  ll 
the  knights.  Dumg  the  remainder  of  the  contest  they  only 
stand  by  small  companies,  fight  with  fury,  and  end  by  being  | 
teted.  The  strong,  mettlesome,  brut-al  race  threw  ihemselTes 
enemy  like  a  savage  bull ;  the  dexterous  Norman  hunters  * 
them,  subdued,  and  drove  them  under  the  yoke. 

m. 

What  then  is  this  French  race,  which  by  arms  and  1 

'  Bobert  Wace,  Soman  da  Rov, : 

Tsillrfer  ki  niniilt  liien  contont 
But  nu  rouBsiu  qni  tot  aloat 
Deraat  U  dna  oloDt  canlant  1 
De  EBlenaaine  e  dc  R^lant,  I    . 
E  d'Olirer  et  des  vassals         I  v.- 
Ei  mmirurent  it  Roncevala.     I 
Qnant  lis  orsnt  chevalchi^  tant 
E'os  EngUU  rindrent  aprinuant  : 

'  Sires  !  dist  TaiUeftr,  merci  I 
Je  Tos  ai  langnemenl  scrvi. 
Tut  mun  serrbe  me  debvez, 
Hut,  si  vos  piaisl,  me  la  rendes 

For  toot  guBnudim  vos  nqitier, 

Et  si  vos  Toil  fonnent  preier, 

Otrdez-iDei,  ke  ja  n'i  fdUc, 

Li  primier  rolp  de  Ll  bataJUe.' 

Et  li  duB  r^pout ;  'Jel'otrei.' 

Et  TailteTer  point  it  desrei ; 

Derant  toi  li  sltres  Be  mist, 

Un  Englei  feri,  si  I'ocist. 

Be  so«  1e  pia,  parmie  la  puira, 

Li  flat  passer  altre  ia  lance, 

A  terre  eetendu  I'abatL 

Poix  trait  I'esp^,  sJtre  ffri. 

Vdii  a  cri£ :  '  Venex,  venez  \ 

Kb  fet«s-VDH  I  Vixt2,  Krei  I ' 

Done  I'ant  Eiiglez  sTirone, 

Al  second  colp  k'il  ou  don^ 
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«U(?h  a  splendid  entrance  upon  the  world,  and  h  so  manifestly  deatined 
lo  mJe,  that  in  the  East,  for  example,  their  name  of  Fniiikg  will  be 
giveo  to  all  the  nations  of  the  West?  Wherein  consists  this  new 
ipirit,  this  precocious  pioneer,  this  key  of  all  middle-age  civilisation? 
There  is  in  every  mind  of  the  kind  u  fundamental  activity  which, 
«ben  incessantly  repeated,  moulds  its  plan,  and  gives  it  its  direction ; 
IB  town  Dr  country,  cultivated  or  not,  in  its  infancy  and  its  age,  it 
^nd*  it*  existence  and  employs  its  energy  In  conceiving  an  event  or  an 
-tjjf.d.    This  b  iis  original  and  perpetual  process;  and  whether  it  change 

■  region,  return,  advance,  prolong,  or  alter  its  course,  its  whole  motion 
^'<il  a  series  of  consecutive  steps ;  so  that  the  least  alteration  in  the 
'<gtli,  quickness,  or  precision  of  its  primiiive  stride  transforms  and 
>;uUl«s  the  whole  course,  as  in  a  tree  the  structure  of  the  first  shoot 

■  ''-■miines  the  whole  foliage,  and  governs  the  whole  growth.'  When 
'  -^  Frenchman  conceives  an  event  or  an  object,  he  conceives  quickly 
■'■''i  distinctly;  there  b  no  internal  dblurbance,  no  previous  fermenta- 

1  of  confused  and  violent  ideas,  which,  becoming  concentrated  and 
ihoraied,  end  in  a  noisy  outbreak.  The  movement  of  his  inteUigence 
'  niinhle  and  prompt  like  that  of  his  limbs ;  at  once  and  without  effort 
*ft  s«ises  upon  hb  idea.  But  he  seizes  that  alone :  he  leaves  on  one 
^o  all  the  long  entAugling  offshoots  whereby  it  is  entwined  and 
t^wifd  amongst  its  neighbouring  ideas ;  he  does  not  emijarruss  himself 
•>tjj  nor  think  of  them ;  lie  detaches,  plucks,  touches  but  slightly,  and 
••■■t  u  alL  He  b  deprived,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  he  is  exempt  from  those 
*^ieu  half-visions  which  disturb  a  man,  and  open  up  to  him  instan* 
^■Oeoosly  vast  deeps  and  far  perspectives.  Images  are  excited  by  in- 
u  commotion  ;  he,  not  being  so  moved,  imagines  not.  He  is  only 
Wed  raperficiaUy ;  he  is  without  large  sympathy ;  he  does  not  per- 
~<  an  object  as  it  i»,  complex  and  combined,  but  in  parts,  with  a 
i  superficial  knowledge.  That  is  why  no  race  in  Europe  is 
Let  us  look  at  their  epics ;  none  are  more  prosaic.  They 
ling  in  number ;  The  Simi/  uj  Roland,  Garin  le  Loherain, 
l^fc  Panoi'f*  Btrthe  aux  grands  Pieih.  There  is  a  library  of  them. 
"ongh  their  maDnere  are  heroic  and  ihar  spirit  fresh,  though  they 
'"•  originality,  and  deal  with  grand  events,  yet,  spite  of  this,  the 
"i'Tnivi!  b  M  dull  OS  that  of  the  babbling  Norman  chroniclers.  Doubt- 
■  Homer  is  prvdsely  like  them ;  but  his  magnificent  titles  of  rosy~ 
~"wi  Mom,  the  wide-bosomed  Air,  the  divine  and  nourishing 
I,  the  earth-shaking  Ocean,  come  in  every  instant  and  expand 
»  purple  Unt  over  the  speeches  and  battles,  aud  the  grand  abound- 
B  Koiilcs  which  interiporse  the  narrative  tell  of  a  people  more  inclined 
'  •*ioic«  in  beauty  than  to  proceed  straight  to  fact.  But  here  we 
**>  focts,  always  facts,  nothing  but  facts :  the  Frenchman  wants  to 

I      (Ii*  Idw  of  IjrpFB  is  npjiliuabla  Uinnighout  nil  physical  and  muni  iintiirv. 
"        '  *egatn6Uaii«CJ»(ri4nfM«Mii^fiwatiwAid«BBci.~Tii. 
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^^^f      know  if  the  bero  ^rill  kiU  the  traitor,  the  lover  wed  the  mn 
H                  must  not  be  delayed  by  poetry  or  painting.     He  advances  H 
I                   the  end  of  the  story,  not  lingering  for  dreams  of  the  heart  or  1 

^^^^       is  quite  bare,  and  without  figures ;  you  may  read  ten  tfaouaan 
^^^^b      in  these  old  poems  williout  meeting  one.     Shall  we  open  t 
^^^^1      Kecient,  the  mast  original,  the  roost  eloquent,  at  the  most  movt 
^^^H      the  Sung  of  Roland,  when  Roland  is  dying  ?     The  narrator  il 
^^^^H     and  yet  his  language  remiuns  the  same,  smooth,  acceatless, 
^^^^H      trated  by  the  prosaic  spirit,  and  so  Toid  of  the  poetic !     He 
^^^H      abstract  of  moiiies,  a  summary  of  events,  a  series  of  causes  ; 
^^^^H     a  scries  of  causes  for  consolation.'     Nothing  more.     These  mt 
^^^^H     the  circumstance  or  the  action  by  itself,  and  adhere  to  thisviei 
^^^^H     idea  remuna  exact,  clear,  and  simple,  and  does  not  ruse  up 
^^^^H     image  to  be  confused  with  itself,  to  colour  or  transform  itself! 
^^^^B       mains  dry  ;    they  conceive  the  divisions  of  the  object  ona 
^^^M       without  ever  collecting  them,  as  ihe  Sasona  would,  in  a  rudi 
^^^H       uoDpd,  glowing  fantasy.     Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  their  gei 
^^^^L      the  genuiike  songs  and  profound  hymns,  such  as  the  English  mc 
^^^^H      abging  beneath  the  low  vaults  of  their  churches.     They  i 
^^^^H     disconcerted  by  the  unevenness  and  obscurity  of  such  languag 

'  Genin,  CAon*ini  dt  Balaad  : 

Co  sent  EolliiBS  que  la  nwrt  le  tnapent, 
Devers  in,  teste  but  le  qoer  Ij  descent ;                 ^^^ 
Deiui  ua  pin  i  eat  klet  clirant,                         ^^^H 
Bar  Ilierbe  wrte  si  est  culchet  adunx ;            ^^^^| 
Deniz  lui  mat  I'esp^e  et  I'olifui  ;                     ^^^H 
Tumat  at  teite  vem  la  poiene  gent ;               ^^^^| 

Que  Catla,  diet  e  tnstnte  ml  gent,                    ^^^1 

Li  gentilz  qnens,  qu'il  fut  mort  cunqofrant   ^^^H 

Cldmet  sa  culpe,  o  menut  e  savent,                 ^^^H 

Pur  Bes  pl^cchex  cD  puroffrid  lo  giunt              ^^^H 

Li  qnens  RoUuis  w  jut  dtsuz  un  pin,          ^^H 

^_                                        Gnvers  Espaigne  en  ad  turuet  bou  vis,             ^^H 

^^^g                                   D«  plusurs  eboses .  n^mcubrer  le  prist           ^^H 

^^^^H                                  De  timtes  term  cainc  li  ben  cnnquist,            ^^^H 

^^^H                                   De  aulc«  Fruice,  dra  hames  de  sun  lign,         ^^^| 

^^^^H                                   De  Carlcma^e  sun  seignor  ki  I'nurrit.            ^^^H 

^^^^1                                   Ne  poet  roucr  n'ea  plnrt  et  ne  ■niprit            ^^^| 

^^^^1                                  Mug  laimeiuuene  rait  mettrei^nnbli           ^^^1 

^^^^1                                  aeimet » ciilpe,  a  priet  Dieu  mercit              ^^^| 

^^^^^B                                     '  Yaire  patcme,  ki  nnquu  ne  mends.          ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H                      Seint  laaioa  <Ie  mort  rMum-xis,                     ^^H 

^^^^^^^H                         Daniel  das  lions  gusresis                             ^^H 

^^^^^^^■^                  Ouaris  do  mei  I'tromt  de  tnz  pifrilz,                  ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^    FUTlesp»Mt>uquentmavietis.'                   ^^H 
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tre  not  capable  of  such  an  access  of  enthusiasm  and  such  excess  of 
emotions.  They  never  cry  out,  they  speak,  or  rather  they  converse, 
and  that  at  moments  when  the  soul,  overwhelmed  by  its  trouble,  might 
be  expected  to  cease  thinking  and  feeling.  Thus  Amis,  in  a  mystery- 
plaj,  being  leprous,  calmly  requires  his  friend  Amille  to  slay  his  two 
I0D8,  in  order  that  their  blood  should  heal  him  of  his  leprosy;  and 
Amille  replies  still  more  calmly.^  If  ever  they  try  to  sing,  even  in 
betrea,  *  a  roundelay  high  and  clear,'  they  will  produce  little  rhymed 
arguments,  as  dull  as  the  dullest  conversations.'  Pursue  this  litera- 
ture to  its  conclusion ;  regard  it,  like  the  Skalds,  at  the  time  of 
its  decadence,  when  its  vices,  being  exaggerated,  display,  like  the 
Skalda,  with  marked  coarseness  the  kind  of  mind  which  produced 
them.  The  Skalds  fall  off  into  nonsense;  it  loses  itself  into  babble 
and  platitude.  \  The  Saxon  could  not  master  his  craving  for  exalta- 
tkm ;  the  Frenchman  could  not  restrain  the  volubility  of  his  tongue. 
I  He  is  too  diffuse  and  too  clear ;  Ibhe  Saxon  is  too  obscure  and  brief.  | 
Ik  one  was  excessively  agitated  and  carried  away ;  the  other  ex- 
plains and  develops  without  measure,  f  From  the  twelfth  century  the 
Gestes  degenerate  into  rhapsodies  and  psalmodies  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  verses.  Theology  enters  into  them ;  poetry  becomes  an  in- 
^cnninable,  intolerable  ^t^y,  where  the  ideas,  developed  and  repeated 


Son  destre  goant  k  Den  en  poroffiit. 

Seint  Gabriel  de  sa  main  Tad  pris. 

Desor  son  bras  teneit  le  chef  enclin, 

Juntes  868  mains  eat  alet  k  sa  fin. 

Deu8  i  tramist  sun  angle  chembin, 

£t  seint  Michel  qu'on  cleimet  del  p^ril 

Ensemble  ad  els  seint  Gabriel  i  vint, 

L'anme  del  cunte  portent  en  pareis. 
^  Mon  tr^-chier  ami  d^bonnaire, 

Voos  m'avez  une  chose  ditto 

Qoi  n'est  pas  k  faire  petite 

Mais  que  Ton  doit  moult  resongnier. 

£t  nonpourquant,  sanz  eslongnier, 

Puisqne  garison  autrement 

Ke  povez  avoir  vraiement, 

Pour  vostre  amour  les  occiray, 

£t  le  sang  yous  apporteray. 
'  Yraiz  Diex,  moult  est  excellente, 

£t  de  grant  charity  plaine, 

Yostre  bont^  souveraine. 

Car  yostre  giice  pr^sente, 

A  toute  personne  humaine, 

Yraiz  Dies,  moult  est  excellente, 

Pnisqu'elle  a  cuer  et  entente, 

£t  que  k  ce  desir  Tamaine 

Que  do  voos  servir  se  paine. 
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o^  injinitvm,  without  an  outburst  o!  emotion  nor  an  accent  of  oi 
fiov  like  a  clear  and  insipid  atream,  and  send  off  their  reader,  bj  £ 
of  their  monotonous  rhymes,  into  a,  comfortable  slumber.     What  a  ii 
plorable  abundance  of  distinct  and  facile  ideas  I    We  meet  with  it : 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  literary  gossip  which  took  pl» 
the  feet  of  men  of  distinction  ;  it  is  the  fault  und  the  talent  of  ^e  j 
With  this  involuntary  art  of  conceiving,  and  isolating  instants 
and  clearly  each  part  of  every  object,  people  can  speak,  even  for  ^ 
ing's  sake,  and  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  primitive  process ;  how  will  it  be  continued  ? 
appears  a  new  trait  in  the  French  genius,  the  most  valuable  of  a 
is  necessary  to  comprehension  that  the  second  idea  shall  be  conlji 
with  the  first ;  otherwise  that  genius  is  thrown  out  of 
arrested ;  it  cannot  proceed  by  irregular  bounds ;  it  must  waUca 
by  step,  on  a  straight  road  ;  order  is  innate  in  it ;  without  studn 
at  first  approach,  it  disjoints  and  decomposes  the  object  or  event,  I 
r.erer  complicated  and  entangled  it  may  be,  and  sets  the  parts  c 
aion  to  each  other,  according  to  their  natural  conned 
True,  it  is  stUl  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  yet  intelligence  i 
faculty,  which  spreads,  though  unwittingly.    Nothing  is  more  clear  thi 
the  style  of  the  old  French  narrative  and  of  the  earliest  poems  :  we  ( 
not  perceive  that  we  are  following  a  narrator,  so  easy  is  the  gait,  so  ei 
the  road  be  opens  to  us,  so  smoothly  and  gradually  every  idea 
into  the  next ;  and  this  is  wliy  he  narrates  so  well     The  chrOD 
Villehardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart,  the  fathers  of  prose,  have  a 
and  clearness  approached  by  none,  and  beyond  all,  a  charm,  s 
which  they  bad  not  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  find.     Grace  ban 
possession  in  France,  and  springs  from  the  native  delicacy  which 
horror  of  incongruities ;  the  instinct  of  Frenchmen  avoids  violent  I 
in  works  of  ta<ite  as  well  as  in  works  of  argument ;  they  denre  that 
sentiments  and  ideas  shall  harmonise,  and  not  clash.     Throughout 
have  this  measured  spirit,  exqtdsicely  reined.'     They  take  care^' 
sod  subject,  not  to  posh  emotion  to  its  limits ;  tliey  avoid  big  i 
Think  how  Joinville  relates  in  six  lines  the  death  of  the  poor  sick 
who  wished  to  finish  celebrating  the  mass,  and  *  never  more  did 
and  died.'     Open  a  mystery-play — Tkeophile,  the  Quem  of  Hvk 
ioT  instance  :  when  they  are  going  to  burn  her  and  her  child,  ahi 
two  short  lines  about  *  this  gentle  dew  which  is  so  pure  a 
naught  beside.      Take   a  fabliau,  even  a  dramatic  one 
penitent  knight,  who  has  undertaken  to  fill  a  barrel  with  his 
dies  in  the  hermit's  company,   he  asks  from   him  only  one  last 
'  Do  but  put  thy  arms  on  me,  and  then  I'l!  die  embraced  by 
Could    a   more    touching    sentiment    be    expressed    in   more 
One  has  to  say  of  their  poetry  what  is  said  of  c 


'  See  H,  Taine,  La  Fontaine  and  hU  Fablee,  p.  15. 
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:  tifea :  ThU  is  made  out  of  nothing.  Is  there  in  the  world  nny- 
:  1  g  more  delicately  graceful  than  the  verses  of  GmlUume  de  Lorrls? 

ogory  clothes  his  ideas  so  as  tu  dim  their  too  great  brightness; 

.t.\  figures,  half  transparent,  float  about  the  lover,  luminous,  yet  in  a 

■  iiJ.  and  lead  him  amidst  all  the  sweets  of  delicate-hued  ideas  to  the 
-*?,  of  which  '  the  gentle  odour  embalms  all  the  plain.'  This  refine- 
".-nt  goes  BO  far,  that  in  Thibaut  of  Champagne  and  in  Charles  of 

' 'rl(!sins  it  turns  to  aScctAtion  and  insipidity.  In  them  impressions 
:'<.'«r  more  slender;  the  perfume  is  so  weak,  that  one  often  fails  to 

■  kich  it;  on  their  knees  before  their  lady  they  whisper  their  waggeries 
md  eoaoeila ;  they  love  pohtely  and  wittily  ;  they  arrange  ingeniouaiy 
m  a  bouquet  their  '  paioted  words,'  all  the  flowers  of  '  fresh  and 

~~(autiful  language  ;'  they  know  how  to  mark  fleeting  ideas  in  their 

ibt,  sod   melancholy,   uncertain   reverie  ;    they  are   as  elegant  as 

'ipent,  and  as  charming  as  the  most  amiable  abbds  of  the  eighteenth 

plnry.     This  lightness  of  touch  is  proper  to  the  race,  and  appears  as 

loty  under  the  armour  and  amid  the  massacres  of  the  middle  agea 

I  (and  the  salutations  and  the  musk-scented,  wadded  clothes  of  the 

k  court     You  will  find  it  in  ihcir  colouring  as  in  their  Bentiments. 

t  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  nature,  they  see  only  her 

Ktiy  side ;  they  paint  the  beauty  of  a  woman  by  a  single  feature, 

Btii  It  only  pohte,  saying,  '  She  is  niore  gracious  than  the  rose  in 

They  do   not  experience  the    terrible    emotion,  ravishment, 

1  oppression    of    heart  which  is   displayed    in   the  poetry   of 

^bourtng  nations  ;  they  say  directly,  '  She  began  to  smile,  which 

tcame   her.'      They   add,    when   they  are   in    a  descriptive 

'  that  she  bad  a  sweet  and  perfumed  breath,'  and  a  body 

new-fallen  snow  on  a  branch.'     They  do  not  aspire  higher ; 

liases,  but  does  not  transport  them.    They  delight  in  agreeable 

lions,  but  are  not  fitted  for  deep  sensations.     The  full  rejuvenes- 

e  of  being,  the  warm  air  of  spring  which  renews  and  penetrates 

Besitl^nce,  suggests  but  a  pleasing  couplet ;  they  remark  in  passing, 

it  winter  gone,  the  hawthorn  blossoms,  the  rose  expands,'  and  so 

'**<  on  about  their  business.     It  is  a  light  pleasure,  soon  gone,  like 

''"!  which  an  April  landscape  affords.      For  an  instant  the  author 

'-'nc«  at  the  mist  of  the  streams  rising  about  the  willow  trees,  the 

''<^\nnt  Tapour  wluch  imprisons  the  brightness  of  the  morning ;  then, 

■'"Dnuug  a  burden  of  a  song,  he  returns  to  his  narrative.     He  seeks 

'"ucnient,  and  herein  lies  his  power. 

la  life,  as  lu  literature,  it  is  pleasure  he  ai 
'"asnTB  «r  emotion.  He  is  gay,  not  voluptuc 
'■UotL  He  takes  love  for  a  pastime,  not  for  an  intoxication.  It  b 
T'^nlty  fruit  which  bs  plucks,  tastes,  and  leaves.  And  we  must 
'  ">ftit  y«t  further,  that  the  best  of  the  fruit  in  his  eyes  is  the  fact  of 
'  '*ring  forbidden.  He  says  to  himself  that  he  is  duping  a  husband, 
■■■t   'he   deceives  a  cruel  woman,  and  thinks  be   ought   to  obtain 


t  sensual 


a  pope's  indulgence  for  the  deed." '  Hn  wishes  to  be  merry — it  i^^ 
the  state  he  prefers,  the  end  and  aim  of  his  life ;  and  especiallj  t«^= 
Jaagh  3t  another's  expense.     The  short  verse  of  his  fabliaux  gamboL^^ 

and  l«'aps   like  a  schoolboy  released  from  school,  over  all  things  rfe= 

spected  or  respectable;  criticising  the  church,  women,  the  great,  tt ■^■k 
monks.  Scoffers,  hanterers,  our  fathers  have  abundance  of  the  sam^^E 
expressions  and  things ;  and  the  thing  comes  to  them  so  naturally     ■, 

that  without  culture,  and  surrounded  by  coarseness,  they  are  as  delL 

cale  in  their  ruUery  as  the  most  refined.     They  touch  upon  ridicuL-^^ 
lightly,  they  mock  without   emphasis,  as  it  were  innocently ;   tfaeLj^ 
style  is  so  harmonious,  that  at  fii'SC  sight  we  make  a  mistake,  and  d-  ^a 
not  see  any  harm  ia  it     They  seem  artless ;  they  look  so  ve*j  d^  — 
mure ;  only  a  word  shows  the  imperceptible  smile :  it  is  tbe  ass,  tt^^c 
example,  which  they  call  the  liigh  priest,  by  reason  of  hia  padde«3. 
caasock  and  hb  serious  nir,   and  who  gravely  begins   '  to  play  tl*.^ 
organ.'     At  the  close  of  the  history,  the  delicate  sense  of  comicality 
has   touched  you,  though  you   cannot   sny  how.      They  do  not  caJU 
things  by  their  name,  especially  in  love  matters ;  they  let  yoa  gne^i^ 
it ;  they  suppose  you  to  be  as  sharp  of  intellect  and  aa  wary  as  therKB.— 
■elves.'     Be  sure  that  one  might  discriminate,  embellish  at  times,  er^ua 
refine  upon  them,  but  that  their  first  traits  are  incomparable.     When 
the  fox  approaches   the   raven   to   steal  the  cheese,  he   begins  at     a 
hypocrite,  piously  and   cautiously,  and   as  one  of   the  family.      He 
calls  the  raven  his  '  good  father  Don  Robart,  who  sings  so  well ; '  l»e 
prases  his  voice,  '  so  sweet  and  fine.'      '  You  would  be  the  beat  aing^r 
in  the  world  if  you  bevrare  of  mils.'     Heiiard  is  a  Scapin,  an  artiit  in 
the  way  of  invention,  not  a  mere  glutton ;  he  loves  roguery  for   i's 
own  sake ;  he  rejoices  in  his  superiority,  and  draws  out  his  mockerj'- 
When  Tibert,  the  cat,  by  his  counsel  hung  himself  at  the  bell  rop^t 
wishing  to  ring  it,  ho  uses  irony,  smacks  hia  lips  and  preti.'ods    to 
wax  impatient  against  the  poor  fool  whom  he  has  caught,  calls  tiin> 
proud,  complain.i  because  the  other  does  not  answer,  and  because    b<: 
wishes  to  rise  to  the    clouds   and  vbit  the  saints.      And   from   be- 
ginning to  end  this  long  epic  is  the  same ;  tbe  raillery  never  ces^^^ 
and  never  fails  to  be  agreeable.     Rcnard  has  so  much  wit,  that  he  '^ 
pardoned  for  ever)-thing.     The  necessity  for  laughter  is  national — ^ 
indigenous  to  the  French,  that  a  stranger  cannot  understand,  and    '^— 
shocked  by  it.     This  pleasure  does  not  resemble  physical  joy  in  *4^H 
respect,  which  is  to  be  despised  for  its  grossness  ;  on  the  contrai^'^H 
sharpens  the  intelligence,  and  brings  to  light  many  a  delicate  and  S^^H 
gestive  idea.     The  fabliaux  are  full  of  truths  about  men,  and  alJU  11*^4^1 
about  women,  about  tow  conditions,  and  still  more  about  high  ;  iC  ^H 

'  La  Fontiuiie,  Conia,  Richard  JItiaviolo.  ^^M 

*  Porler  lui  veul  A'rme  besoKne  ^^H 

Oi)  croia  ijue  [mmi  conqaerr^roia  ^^^H 

Si  la  bcsogne  vout  luumnoia.  ^^^^ 
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I  Tr»ethod  of  pliUosoplilsing  by  stealtli  and  boldly,  in  spite  of  conven- 

iazxAltsm,  utd  in  opposition  to  the  powera  that  be.     This  taste  has 

^liiag  in  common  either  with  open  satire;,  which  is  hideous  because 

f  i^  cruel ;  on  the  contrary,  it  provokes  good  humour.     One  soon  sees 

fc»  the  jester  is  not  ill-disposed,  that  he  docs  not  wish  to  wound  :  if 

't  is  as  H  bee,  without  venom  ;  an  instant  later  he  is  not 

eking  of  it  {  if  need  be,  he  will  take  himself  as  an  object  of  bb 

axtrj  ;  all  he  wishes  is  to  keep  up  in  himself  und  in  us  sparkling 

3  pleasing  ideas.     Do  we  not  see  here  in  advance  an  abstract  of  the 

*nole  French  litflrature,  the  incapacity  for  great  poetry,  the  quick  and 

•*»i-Table  perfection  of  prose,  the  excellence  of  all  the  mooda  of  conversa- 

'*oii  und  eloquence,  the  reign  and  tyranny  of  taste  and  method,  the  art 

^  '•«*d  theory  of  development  and  arrangement,  the  gift  of  being  measuied, 

Hd^^ar,  Munaing,  and  pungent?      We  have  taught  Europe  how  ideas 

^^^PU  into  order,  and  which  ideas  are  agreeable ;  and  this  is  what  our 

^Q^^vnchmen  of  tlie  eleventh  century  are  about  to  teach  tlieir  Saxons 

*l'Uring  five  or  six  cenlnries,  first  with  the  limce,  next  with  the  slick, 

">ext  with  the  birch. 

IV. 
Consider,  then,  this  Frenchman  or  Norman,  this  man  from  Anjou  or 
\,  who  in  his  well-closed  coat  of  mail,  with  sword  and  lance,  came 
9  seek  his  fortune  in  England.  He  took  the  manor  of  some  slun  Saxon, 
i  fettled  himself  in  it  with  his  soldiers  and  comrades,  gave  them  land, 
I,  the  right  of  levying  taxes,  on  condition  of  their  fighting  under  bira 
d  fur  him,  as  men-at-arms,  marshals,  standard-bearers ;  it  was  a  league 
e  of  danger.  In  fact,  they  were  in  a  hostile  and  conquered  country, 
9*aA  they  have  to  maintain  rhemselves.  Each  one  Itastened  to  build  for 
liinuelf  a  place  of  refuge,  castle  or  fortress,'  well  fortified,  of  solid  stone, 
"^'ah  narrow  windowa,  strengthened  with  battlements,  garrisoned  by 
»>ld)en,  pierced  with  loopholes.  Then  these  men  went  to  Satisbnry, 
to  tho  number  of  sixty  thousand,  all  holders  of  land,  having  at  least 
cDoogh  to  support  a  complete  horse  or  armour.  There,  placing  that 
'j  in  William's,  they  promised  him  fealty  and  asaJslance  ;  and  the 
ig"*  edict  declared  that  they  must  be  all  united  and  bound  together 
e  bnttbeis  in  arras,  to  defend  and  succour  each  other.  They  are 
1  colony,  and  encamped  in  their  dwellings,  like  the  Spartans 
isoil^t  the  Uclots ;  and  they  make  laws  accordingly.  ^Vhen  a  Prench- 
I  if  found  dead  in  any  district,  the  inhabitanls  are  to  pve  up  the 
Hirderer,  unless  they  pay  forty-seven  marks  as  compensation ;  if  the 
ri  is  English,  it  rests  with  the  people  of  the  place  to  prove  it  by 
e  oath  of  four  near  relatives  of  the  deceased.  They  are  to  beware  of 
ing  a  stag,  boar,  or  fawn ;  lor  an  offence  against  the  forest-laws  they 
bill  lose  their  eyes.     Hey  have  nothing  of  all  their  property  asaiu 

1  M  King  Stephen's  death  there  wi^  1115  caatles. 


to  tbem  except  aa  alms,  or  on  condition  of  tribute,  or  by  taking  ibe 
oath  of  homage.     Here  a  free  Saxon  proprietor  la  made  b  bodj-aliTe 
on  his  own  estate.'     Here  a  noble  and  rich  Saioo  lady  feels  on  her 
shoulder  the  weight  of  the  hacd  of  a  Norman  valet,  who  is  become  by 
force  her  htuband  or  her  lover.     There  were  Saxons  of  one  sou,  or  ol 
two  sous,  according  to  tlie  sura  which  they  brouglit  to  their  (naslers;^ 
they  sold  them,  hired  them,  worked  them  on  joint  account,  like  m  o. 
or  an  ass.     One  Norman  abbot  has  liis  Saxon  predecessors  dug  up,  a 
their  bones  thrown  without  the  gates.     Another  keeps  i 
who  reduce  the  recsicitrant  monks  to  reason  by  blows  of  their  SWOI 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  pride  of  these  new  lords,  conquerors,  at 
masters,  nourished  by  habits  of  violent  activity,  and  by  the  savage 
ignorance,  and  passions  of  feudal  life.     '  They  thought  they  might  d 
whatsoever  they  pleased,'  say  the  old  chroniclers.     'They  shed  bloo<K 
indiscriminately,  snatched  the  morsel  of  bread  from  the  mouth  of  th^ 
wretched,  and  seized  upon  all  the  money,  the  goods,  the  land."     Thu^ 
*  all  the  folk  in  the  low  country  were  At  great  pains  to  seem  humble 
before  Ives  Taillebots,  and  only  to  address  him  with  one  knee  on  th^ 
ground;  but  although  they  made  a  point  of  paying  him  every  honour,^ 
and  giving  him  all  and   more  than  all  which  they  owed  him  in  the  wa^' 
of  lent  and  service,  he  harassed,  tormented,  tortured,  imprisoned  them  9 
set  his  dogs  upon  their  cattle,  .  .  .  broke  the  legs  and  backbones  oC~ 
their  beasts  of  burden,   .   .  -  and  sent  men  to  attack  their  servants  oiix 
the  road  with  sticks  ajid  swords,'     The  Normans  would  not  and  cooled, 
not  borrow  any  idea  or  cu,stotn  from  such  boors  ;'  they  despised  thenuB 
as  coarse  and  stupid.     They  stood  amongst  them,  as  the  Spaniards 
amongst  the  Americans  in  the  sixteenth  century,  superior  in  force  aa*^ 
culture,  more  versed  ia  letters,  more  expert  in  the  arts  of  luxuiy- 
They  preserved  their  manners  and  their  speech.     England,  to  all  ouC — 
ward  appearance — the  court  of  the  king,  the  custles  of  the  nobles,  i 
palaces  of  the  bishops,  the  houses  of  the  wealthy — was  French ; 
Scandinavian  people,  of  whom  si.xty  years  ago  the  Saxon  tings  used  I 
have  poems  sung  to  them,  thought  that  the  nation  had  forgottoi  I 
language,  and  treated  it  in  their  laws  as  though  it  were  no  loBf 
their  sister. 

It  was  then  a  French  literature  which  was  at  this  time  doi 
across  the  Channel,  *  and  the  conquerors  tried  to  make  it  purely  F 
purged  from  all  Saxon  alloy.     They  made  such  a  point  of  thi^  i 
the  nobles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  sent  their  sons  to  France,  to  c 

'  A.  Thierry,  H'uloiTt  de  la  ConqtUU  dc  rAngUterre,  u. 

*  William  o!  Malmesburj-.     A.  Thieriy,  ii.  20,  122-203. 

*  'In  the  yenr  053,'  uys  Warton,  L  3,   'it  was  the  comman  pnctioe  oft] 
Angto-Soxona  to  sead  their  youth  to  the  inonast«riea  of  Fnuic»  for  edncatum ; 
not  only  the  language  but  the  maimeis  of  the  French  were  esteemed  the  m 
eceomplishmeats. ' 

*  Warton,  i  5. 
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HBfv-«  ihem  from  b&rbamms.     'For  two  hundred  years,'  says  Uigdeii,* 

lK<kAldTen  in  scole,  sgenst  the  usnge  and  manir  of  all  other  nations 

bee^h  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  own  Inagage,  uod  for  to  construe  hir 

le»s«nt  and  hire  thynges  in  Frensche.'     The  statutes  of  the  univeruties 

obli  gei  the  stadenU  to  converse  either  la  French  or  Latin.     '  Gentil- 

."•-'a  children  beeth  taught  to  speke  Frensche  from  the  tyme  that  they 

t  h»  rokked  in  hire  cradell ;  and  upiondissche  men  will  likne  himself  to 

'  [>  tylmen,  and  fondeth  with  greet  besynesse  for  to  speke  Frensche.' 

'      course  the  poetry  is  French.     The  Norman  brought  his  minstrel 

it'll  him;    there  was  Taillefer,  the  jongleur,  who  sang  the  Song  of 

■ '  ttmd  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  ;  there  was  Adeline,  the  jongletise,  who 

'--v:«>irtd  on  estate  in  the  pariition  which  followed  the  ConquesL     The 

N  ciTmwi  who  ridicuJed  the  Saxon  kings,  who  dug  up  the  Saxon  saints, 

aritj  cast  them  without  the  walla  of  the  church,  loved  none  but  French 

ii1»--w  jiad  verses.     It  was  into  French  verse  that  Robert  Wace  rendered 

die  loy;endary  history  of  the  England  which  was  conquered,  and  the 

^''tnal  hulory  of  the  Normandy  in  which  he  continued  to  live.     Enter 

"e  of  the  abbeys  where  the  minstrels  come  to  sing,  'where  the  clerks 

■ '  i-er  dinner  and  supper  read  poems,  the  chronicles  of  kingdoms,  the 

'■' '->niiers  of  the  world,''  you  will  only  find   Latin   or  French  verses, 

i-i*tia  or  French  prose.      What  becomes  of  English?      Obscure,  de- 

!  'isejl,  vre  bear  it  no  more,  except  in  the  mouths  of  degraded  franklins, 

JUlinTj  (if  the  forest,  swineherds,  peasants,  the  lowest  orders.     It  is  no 

I'^ngKr,  or  scaroely  written ;  gradually  we  find  in  the  Saxon  chronicle 

'-''at  the  idiom  alters,  is  extinguished ;  the  chronicle  itself  ceases  within 

*    cetunry  mfter  the   Conquest.'      The   people  who  have  leisure  or 

'^ciriiy  enough  to  read  or  write  are  French ;  for  them  authors  devise 

>nd  compose ;  ^terature  always  adapts  itself  to  the  tosle  of  those  who 

5*"  •pprecinte  and  pay  for  it.  y  Even  the  English*  endeuvour  to  write 

"*  Fneacb:  thus  Robert  Groslele,  in  his  allegorical  poem  on  Christ; 

I'oter  Uugloft,  in  his  ChrtmicU  of  Eifjhmd,  and  in  his  Life  of  TKonua 

''    lifdet !  Hugh  de  Rotheland,  in   his  poem  of  Hippmntdon;  John 

HoTttJeo,  and  many  others.     Several  write  the  first  half  of  the  verse  in 

■■"Rlish,  nad  the  second  in  French;  a  strange  sign  of  the  ascendency 

'^''ich  is  moulding  and  oppressing  them.     Still,  in  the  flllt^enth  cen- 

'  'O'l'  nmny  of  tliese  pour  folk  are  employed  in  this  task;  French  is 

-*e  laaguage  of  the  court,  from  it  arose  all  poetry  and  elegance ;  he  is 

'  Tr»vl«'»  trnnalatiuii  of  th«  Polycromjeon. 

'  .^lutaua  of  fonndatioa  of  New  College,  OiforJ.  lu  tli«  ahlwy  of  Glutonbnry, 
lA'tr  df  excklio  Tnjja,  gala  Rkardi  rrsa,  gttta  Alrxandri  Jfairni,  tU:. 
y  'if  Pittcrbornugh  :  Amy»  et  Anulion,Sir  TVufnin,  Ouy  dt  Souryogne, 
■J,  la  prop/i*liea  d*  Mtrim,  tt  Charlrmagne  de  Turput,  la  datrvttivi 
■■.^.    WiirUm,  Vndrrn. 

'  WMton,  i.  72-78. 
I  *  ta  HOC.     Wnrton,  Jl  S4S,     Qmrcr  died  in  1108 ;  bis  Flnioli  ballwU  baluug 
KMinwui  of  ihu  fourtMnth  ceutory. 


but  a  clodhopper  who  is  inapt  at  that  style.  They  apply  tbemsches  ^ 
to  it  OB  our  old  writers  did  to  Latin  veraes ;  they  are  galticised  as  ibose  « 
were  latinbed,  by  coDstraint,  with  a  sort  of  fear,  knowing  well  that  ^ 
they  are  but  scholars  and  provincials,  Gower,  one  of  their  best  poets,  .^ 
at  the  end  of  his  French  works,  excuses  himself  hnmbly  for  not  having  ^^ 

'  de  Fran^ais  la  faconde.     Pardonnez  Moi,'  he  says,  '  qae  de  ce  je  fors 

Toie;  je  suis  Anglais.' 

And  yet,  after  all,  nutber  the  race  nor  the  tongue  has  peiished_  J 

It  b  necessary  that  the  Norman  should  learn  English,  in  order  to  com 

mand  his  serfs ;  his  Saxon  wife  speaks  it  to  him,  and  hia  sons  recdr^^^ 
it  from  the  lips  of  their  nurse;  the  contagion  is  strong,  for  he  i  an 
obliged  to  send  them  to  France,  to  preserve  them  from  the  jargo^^Hi 
which  on  his  domain  threatens  to  overwhelm  and  spoil  them.  Fjot^^m 
generation  to  generation  the  contagion  spreads ;  they  breathe  it  in  ib  « 
air,  with  the  foresters  in  the  chase,  the  farmers  in  the  field,  the  suloir— i 
on  the  sbips:  for  these  rough  people,  shut  in  by  their  animal  exislenc'^3^ 
are  not  the  kind  to  learn  a  foreign  language ;  by  the  simple  weight  <=»/■ 
their  dulness  they  impose  their  idiom,  at  all  events  such  as  pertains  "C^ 
living  terms.  Scholarly  speech,  the  language  of  law,  abstract  an*! 
philosophical  expressions, — in  short,  all  words  depending  on  reflection 
and  culture  may  be  French,  since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Ttiia 
is  just  what  happens;  these  kind  of  ideas  and  this  kind  of  speech  aX'C 
not  understood  by  the  commonalty,  wlio,  not  being  able  to  touch  then>« 
cannot  change  them.  This  produces  a  French,  a  colonial  French* 
doubtless  perverted,  pronounced  with  closed  mouth,  with  a  eontortioi* 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  '  after  the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bow ;'  yet  i  ^ 
b  still  French.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regarda  the  speech  employ^*! 
about  common  actions  and  sensible  objects,  it  b  the  people,  the  Sasoo^ 
who  fis  it ;  these  living  words  are  too  firmly  rooted  in  hb  ej^erieii*^^ 
to  allow  of  his  removing  them,  and  thus  the  whole  substance  of  xtt^ 
language  comes  from  him.  Here,  then,  we  Lave  the  Norman  wli*^' 
slowly  and  constrainedly,  speaks  and  understands  Englbh,  a  deforine«Ji 
gallicUed  English,  yet  Englbh,  vigorous  and  original ;  hut  he  b*^ 
taken  his  time  about  it,  for  it  has  required  two  centuries.  It  was  only 
under  Henry  ill.  that  the  new  tongue  is  complete,  with  the  new  ooi^- 
stitution,  and  that,  after  the  like  fashion,  by  alliance  and  intermixtu'^  ■ 
the  burgesses  come  to  take  thdr  seats  in  Parhament  with  tlie  nobles,  *^^ 
the  same  time  that  Saxon  words  settle  down  in  the  language  side  ^3' 
sida  with  French  words, 

V. 
(  So  was  modern  Englbh  formed,  by  compromise,  and  the  necessity 
(  o(  being  understood.  But  one  can  well  imagine  that  these  nobles,  evC 
while  speaking  the  growing  dialect,  have  their  hearts  fiill  of  Freu^** 
tastes  and  ideas;  France  remains  the  land  of  their  genius,  and  tl>^ 
literature  which  now  begins,  b  but  translation.     Translators,  oopyiat^ 
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niialors^there  ia  Dolbing  else.     England  is  a  dutant  proTiDCe,  which 

0  France  what  the  United  States  were,  thirty  years  ago,  to  Europe : 
I  exports  her  wool,  and  imports  her  ideas.     Open  the  Vonage  and 

eitilt  of  Sir  Jpkn  Mauiiilsville,^  the  oldest  prose-writer,  the  Villehar- 

k  of  the  couDiT}' :  his  hook  is  but  the  truDslation  of  a  tmnsladon.' 

Il  writes  first  in  Latin,  the  Innguage  of  scholars ;  then  in  French,  the 

Igaage  of  society;  finally  he  reflects,  and  discovers  that  the  barons, 

I  compatriots,  by  governing  the  rustic  Saxons,  have  ceased  to  speak 

-man,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  never  knew  it;  he 

lates  his  book  into  English,  and,  in  addition,  takes  care  to  make 

Iaib,  feeling  that  he  speaks  to  less  expanded  understandings.     He 

' 1  French : 
^n   sdvint  line  fois  qae  Mahomet  sllait  dons  nne  chapelle  ofi  Q  7  unit  nn 
'  n  Fotn  en  k  chnpelle  oh  11  y  avail  ime  petite  huisBerie  et  busae, 
Itit  t4*n  i>«tite  la  chapelle ;  et  alors  devint  la  porte  ai  grando  qu'U  scmbliut  qoo 
iFfU  la  [Hiitc  d'on  pnlaia.' 

He  itops,  recollects  himself,  wishes  to  explain  himself  better  for  hia 
j-eaders  across  the  Channel,  and  says  in  English : 

'  And  at  the  DfiMTtes  of  Arabje,  he  weote  in  to  a  Cliapflle  wb*re  a  Eiemj^ 
<l«dli;  And  whim  ho  cntreil  in  to  the  Chapelle  that  was  but  a  lytille  and  a  low 
tiling  and  hwl  bat  a  lytiU  Dore  and  a  low,  than  the  Entreo  began  to  wwe  ao  gret 
^md  t»  large,  luid  so  higlie,  us  though  it  had  ben  of  a  gret  Mynstre,  or  ttie  Zate  of 

^^^Hni  perceive  that  he  amplifies,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  clinch  and 
^^^Kve  in  three  or  four  times  in  succession  the  same  idea,  in  order  to  get 
^^^B  IdIo  VI  English  brain ;  bis  thought  is  drawn  out,  dulled,  spoiled  in 
^^^Hl  proceas.  So  tfaiit,  being  all  a  copy,  the  new  literature  is  mediocre, 
^^^Bd  repeats  that  which  went  before,  with  fewer  merits  and  greater 

^■idts. 

Let  US  see,  then,  what  our  Norman  baron  gets  translated  for  him : 
■"^t,  the  ohrouicles  of  Geoffroy  Gaimnr  and  Robert  Wace,  which  con- 
la  wrote  in  ISM,  and  died  in  1872. 

1  'Ai>A  for  ala  nioche  as  it  is  longe  timo  passed  that  tlier  was  no  generalle  Pas- 
•  Vyi^  ovirr  the  See,  and  nuuiy  Mcu  desirrn  for  to  here  spcke  of  the  holy- 
ad  ban  Uii^rMir  giel  8oliu.v  and  C'ouifort,  I,  JoUti  Uaundevylls,  Knygbt,  alle 

S  I  bn  Dot  woTtbi,  that  was  born  la  England,  iu  the  tuwn  of  Seynt-Albonos 
d  tha  Sm  in  the  Zwr  of  our  Lord  Jnmi-Criiit  1823,  in  the  Day  of  Scynt  Michelle, 
P  hidnio  hav*  bvmi  longu  lyme  over  the  i^ee,  and  have  «eyn  and  gon  thorghe 
't  dyvui*  Inndes,  aud  many  Fnivyuora,  and  Elngdomes,  and  Hea. 

1  sec  ^inlle  uodiiatoiide  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out  of  Lalyn  into 

wrliPi  and  tnmNlotvd  it  azen  uut  of  Frvnsche  into  Euglyasche,  that  evpry  Man 

J  Nacloun  may  uuihrsloadc  it. ' — Sir  John  MatmdtviUe't  Voi/age  and  Travtale, 

'U  1186,  pittbguo,  p-  *. 

I.  luL  p.  139.     It  la  confessed  that  the  original  nn  vhieh  W*c«  dependnl 

t  UUlory  <tf  England  is  the   Latin  compilation  at  Ccollrey  of 
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sist  of  the  fabulous  history  of  England  continaed  ap  to  thmr  ds^^      •^  'J 
doll-rhymed  rhapsody,  tamed  into  English  in  a  rhapsody  no  leas  dvJLZ^ 
The  first  Englishman  who  attempts  it  is  Layamon,^  a  monk  of  Emeljv 
still  fettered  in  the  old  idiom,  who  sometimes  happens  to  zhymei 
times  fails,  altogether  barbarous  and  childish,  unable  to  derelop 
tinuous  idea,  babbling  in  little  confused  and  incomplete  phnaesi  after  tBe 
fashion  of  the  ancient  Saxon ;  after  him  a  monk,  Bobeit  of  GkmoeBter, 
and  a  canon,  Robert  of  Bnmne,  both  as  insipid  -and  dear  at  thar 
French  models,  having  become  gallidsed,  and  adopted  the  agnificant 
characteristic  of  the  race,  namely,  the  faculty  and  habit  of  easy  Jiani- 
tion,  and  seeing  moving  spectacles  without  deep  emotiooy  of  writing 
prosaic  poetry,  of  discoursing  and  developing,  of  beUeving  that  phmai 
ending  in  the  same  sounds  form  real  poetry.    Our  lumeat  Rngihh 
versifiers,  like  their  preceptors  in  Normandy  and  Se-de-Fraaoei  gar* 
nished  with  rhymes  their  dissertations  and  historiea,  and  called  tlMBa 
poems.    At  thb  epoch,  in  fact,  on  the  Continent,  the  wh<de  leamiiig  of 
the  schools  descends  into  the  street ;  and  Jean  de  Menn^  in  hia 


^  Extract  from  the  aocoont  of  the  prooeedingi  at  ArUmr's  cowmation 
Layamon^  in  his  tranaUtion  of  Wace,  ezeeatad  about  1180.    Madden'a 
1847,  ii  p.  625,  etpaarim: 

Tha  the  king  fgeten  hafde 

And  al  his  num-weorede^ 

Tha  hngen  nt  of  bnrhge 

Theines  swithe  balds. 

AUe  tha  kingea. 

And  heore  here-thringes. 

Alle  tha  hisoopea, 

And  alle  tha  dasrokes. 

All  the  eorles. 

And  alle  tha  heomes. 

AUe  tha  theines, 

Alle  the  aweines^ 

Feire  iacmdde, 

Helde  geond  felde. 

Somme  heo  gnnnen  amen, 

Somme  heo  gnnnen  nmen, 

Summe  heo  gnnnen  lepen, 

Snnmie  heo  gnnnen  aceoten, 

Snnune  heo  wnsstleden 

And  wither-gome  makeden, 

Snnune  heo  on  ndde 

Pleonweden  nnder  aoelde^ 

Snnune  heo  driven  halles 

Wide  geond  tha  feldea. 

Monianes  knnnes  gomen 

Ther  heo  gnnnen  drinen. 

And  wha  awa  mihte  iwinne 

Wurthscipe  of  his  gtnnene, 
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of  la  Bosej  is  the  most  tedious  of  doctors.  So  in  England,  Robert  of 
Bmnne  transposes  into  verse  the  Manuel  des  Peches  of  Bishop  Grostete ; 
Adam  Davie,^  certain  Scripture  histories;  Hampole*  composes  the 
Pride  of  Conscience.  The  titles  alone  make  one  yawn ;  what  of  the 
text? 

'  Mank3mde  mad  ys  to  do  Goddns  ivylle, 

And  (die  Hys  byddyngus  to  fulfille  ; 

For  of  ftl  Hys  makyng  more  and  les, 

Man  most  principal  creature  es. 

Al  that  He  made  for  man  hit  was  done, 

As  ye  schal  here  after  sone.'' 

There  is  a  poem !  You  did  not  think  so ;  call  it  a  sermon,  if  you  will 
gi've  it  its  proper  name.  It  goes  on,  well  divided,  well  prolonged, 
Ao^g  and  hollow;  the  literature  which  contains  and  resembles  it 
bean  witness  of  its  origin  by  its  loquacity  and  its  clearness. 

It  bean  witness  to  it  by  other  and  more  agreeable  features.     Here 

and  there  we  find  divergences  more  or  less  awkward  into  the  domain  of 

genius;  for  instance,  a  ballad  full  of  quips  against  Richard,  King  of 

the  Romans,  who  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.     Moreover,  charm 

is  not  lacking,  nor  sweetness  either.      No  one  has  ever  spoken  so 

Hvelj  and  so  well  to  the  ladies  as  the  French  of  the  Continent,  and 

they  have  not  quite  forgotten  this  talent  while  settling  in  England. 

You  perceive  it  readily  in  the  manner  in  which  they  celebrate  the 

Yir^n.     Nothing  could  be  more  different  from  the  Saxon  sentiment, 

which  is  altogether  biblical,  than  the  chivalric  adoration  of  the  sovereign 

Lad  J,  the  fascinating  Virgin  and  Saint,  who  was  the  real  deity  of  the 

middle  ages.     It  breathes  in  this  pleasing  hymn : 


Hine  me  ladde  mid  songe 
At  foren  than  leod  kinge  ; 
And  the  king,  for  his  gomene, 
Gaf  him  geven  gode. 
Alle  tha  qaene 
The  icumen  weoren  there, 
And  alle  tha  lafdies, 
Leoneden  geond  walles, 
To  hihalden  the  dugethen, 
And  that  folc  plseie. 
This  ilseste  threo  dsges, 
Swnlc  gomes  and  swulc  plssges, 
Tha,  at  than  veorthe  daeie 
The  king  gon  to  spekene 
And  agffif  his  goden  cnihten 
All  heore  rihten ; 
He  gef  seolver,  he  gsef  gold, 
He  gef  hors,  he  gef  lond, 
Castles,  and  cloethes  eke ; 
His  monnen  he  iqnende. 
«  About  1812.  «  About  1349.  »  Warton,  ii.  86. 
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'Blessed  beo  thu,  lavedi, 
Fill  of  hoyene  blisse  ; 
Swete  flur  of  parais, 
Moder  of  miltemisse.  .  .  . 
I-blessed  beo  thu,  Lavedi, 
So  fair  and  so  briht ; 
Al  min  hope  is  uppon  the, 
Bi  day  and  bi  nicht.  .  .  . 
Bricht  and  scene  quen  of  storre, 
So  me  liht  and  lere. 
In  this  false  fikele  world, 
So  me  led  and  steore.'^ 

There  is  but  a  short  and  easy  step  between  this  tender  worship  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  sentiments  of  the  court  of  love.  The  English  rhymesters 
take  it ;  and  when  they  wish  to  praise  their  earthly  mistreKes,  thej 
borrow,  here  as  elsewhere,  our  ideas  and  very  form  of  verse.  One 
compares  his  lady  to  all  kinds  of  precious  stones  and  flowers ;  others 
sing  truly  amorous  songs,  at  times  sensual : 

'  Bytaene  Mershe  and  Aneril, 
When  spray  biginneth  to  springe, 
The  Intel  foul  hath  hire  wyl 
On  hyre  lud  to  synge, 
Ich  libbe  in  loue  longinge 
For  semlokest  of  alle  thynge. 
He  may  me  blysse  bringe, 
Icham  in  hire  baundoun. 
An  bendy  hap  ich  abbe  yhent, 
Ichot  from,  heuene  it  is  me  sent. 
From  all  wymmen  my  love  is  lent. 
And  lyht  on  Alysonn. '" 

Another  sings : 

*  Suete  lemmon,  y  preye  the,  of  loue  one  speche, 
Whil  y  lyue  in  world  so  wyde  other  nulle  y  seche. 
With  thy  loue,  my  suete  leof,  mi  bliss  thou  mihtes  eche 
A  suete  cos  of  thy  mouth  mihte  be  my  leche.'* 

Is  not  this  the  lively  and  warm  imagination  of  the  south  ?  They  speak 
of  springtime  and  of  love,  *  the  fine  and  lovely  weather,'  like  trauveres, 
even  like  troubadours.  The  dirty,  smoke-grimed  cottage,  the  black 
feudal  castle,  where  all  but  the  master  lie  liiggledy-piggledy  on  the 
straw  in  the  great  stone  hall,  the  cold  rain,  the  muddy  earth,  make 
the  return  of  the  sun  and  the  warm  air  delicious. 

'  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in, 
Lhude  sing  cuccu : 


*  Time  of  Henry  in.,  Beliquke  AfUuiuas,  edited  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  Halli- 
weU,  i.  102. 

«  About  1278.    Warton,  i.  28.  » Ibid,  i  81. 
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Groweth  sed,  and  bloweth  med. 
And  springeth  the  wde  no. 

Sing  cuccu,  cnccn. 
Awe  bletetli  after  lomb, 
liouth  after  colue  en, 
Bullnc  sterteth,  bucke  verteth : 

Murie  sing  cnccti, 

Cnccti,  cuccu. 
Wei  sin^  thu  cnccn  ; 
Ne  swik  thn  naner  nn. 

Sing,  cnccn  nn, 

Sin^  cnccn.  ^ 

Here  are  glowing  pictures,  such  as  Guillaume  de  Lorris  was  writing  at 
the  same  time,  even  richer  and  more  lively,  perhaps  because  the  poet 
found  here  for  inspiration  that  love  of  coimtry  life  which  in  England  is 
deep  and  nationaL  Others,  more  imitative,  attempt  pleasantries  like 
those  of  Rutebeuf  and  the  fabliaux,  frank  quips,'  and  even  satirical, 
loose  waggeries.  Their  true  aim  and  end  is  to  hit  out  at  the  monks. 
In  every  French  country,  or  country  which  imitates  France,  the  most 
manifest  use  of  convents  is  to  furnish  material  for  sprightly  and  scan- 
dalous stories.  One  writes,  for  instance,  of  the  kind  of  life  they  live  at 
the  abbey  of  Ck>cagne : 

'  There  is  a  wel  fair  abbei. 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  greL 
Ther  beth  bowris  and  halles : 
Al  of  pasteiis  beth  the  wallts. 
Of  fleia,  of  fisse,  and  rich  met. 
The  likfnllist  that  man  may  et. 
Flnren  cakes  beth  the  schingles  alle. 
Of  cherche,  cloister,  bonre,  and  halle. 
The  pinnes  beth  fat  podinges 
Bich  met  to  princes  and  kinges.  .  .  . 
Thongh  paradis  be  miri  and  bright 
Cokaign  is  of  fairir  sight.  .  .  . 
Another  abbei  is  ther  bi, 
Forsoth  a  gret  fair  nnnnerie.  .  .  . 
When  the  someris  dai  is  bote 
The  yonng  nnnnes  takith  a  bote  .  .  . 
And  doth  ham  forth  in  that  river 
Both  with  ores  and  with  stere.  .  .  . 
And  each  monk  him  takes  on. 
And  snelliche  berrith  forth  bar  prei 
To  the  mochil  grei  abbei. 
And  techith  the  nnnnes  an  oreisnn. 
With  iamblene  np  and  down.' 

*  Warton,  L  80. 

'  Poem  of  the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  who  dispnte  as  to  which  has  the  finest 
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This  is  the  triumph  of  gluttony  and  feeding.     Sforeover  many  ihiog^ 
could  be  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages,   which  are  now  unmention — 

But  it  was  the  poems  of  chivalry,  which  represented  to  liim  in  M^ — 

language  his  own  mode  of  life,  thai  the  bnron  preferred  to  have  trans 

luted.  He  desired  that  his  Irvuvere  should  set  before  his  eyes  the^ 
magnifieeDce  which  he  has  spread  arouud  him,  and  the  luxury  aac^B. 
enjoyments  which  he  has  introduced  from  France,  life  at  that  tirae^^^^ 
without  and  even  during  war,  was  a  great  pageant,  a  brilliant  aac^l 
tumultuous  Hnd  of  f&le.  When  Henry  ii.  triivelled,  he  took  with  hino 
a  great  number  of  knights,  foot-soldiers,  baggnge-waggons,  tents,  war  — 
horses,  comedians,  courtesans,  and  their  overseers,  cooks,  confectioners*.^ 
posture-makers,  dancers,  barbers,  go-betweens,  hangers-on.'  In  th '^ 
morning  when  they  start,  the  assemblage  be^ns  to  shout,  sing,  hustle 
each  other,  make  racket  and  rout,  '  as  if  hell  were  let  loose.'  Wiiliat^a 
Longchumps,  even  in  time  of  peace,  would  not  travel  without  zi 
thousand  horses  by  way  of  escort.  When  Archbishop  a  Becket  (aurxe 
to  France,  he  entered  the  town  with  two  hundred  knights,  a  number 
of  barons  and  nobles,  and  an  army  of  servants,  all  richly  armed  arxl 
equipped,  he  himself  being  provided  with  four-and- twenty  suits;  two 
hundred  and  fifty  children  walked  in  front,  singing  national  songs  ; 
then  dogs,  tlien  carriages,  then  a  dozen  war-horses,  each  ridden  by  aJi 
ape  and  a  man;  then  equerries,  with  shields  and  horses;  then  more 
equerries,  falconers,  a  suite  of  domesiics,  knights,  priests ;  lastly,  tbe 
archbishop  himself,  with  his  particular  friends.  Imagine  these  pr'O- 
csssions,  and  also  these  entertainments;  for  the  Normans,  after  tbe 
Conquest,  '  borrowed  from  the  Saxons  the  habit  of  excess  in  eating  ax>d 
drinking.'*  At  the  marriage  of  Richard  Plani^enet,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, they  provided  thirty  thousand  dishes.*  Add  to  this,  that  tHeJ 
still  continued  to  be  gallant,  and  punctiliously  performed  the  gr^^* 
precept  of  the  love  courts;  be  assured  that  in  the  middle  age  «1>^ 
sense  of  lore  was  no  more  idle  than  the  others.  Mark  also  that  tourn*-*]^ 
were  plentiful ;  a  sort  of  opera  prepared  for  their  own  entcrtuinmen*- 
So  ran  their  life,  fidl  of  adventure  and  adornment,  in  the  open  aJr  au*" 
in  the  sunlight,  with  show  of  cavalcades  and  arms  ;  they  act  a  pageiaJ'*' 
and  act  it  with  enjoyment.  Thus  the  King  of  Scots,  having  com«2  '** 
London  with  a  hundred  knights,  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.,  ll»*J 
all  dismounted,  and  made  over  their  horses  and  superb  caparisons  to  (be 
people;  as  did  also  five  English  lords,  emulating  their  example.       '" 


'  Letter  of  Peter  of  Blob.  '  Willirun  of  Malraesbury. 

'  At  the  instiillation-feest  of  George  Nevill,  Archbisliop  of  York,  the  bTi»th.e''5 
Gny  of  Warwick,  there  were  conannii>d,  104  oxen  and  8  wUd  'biilla,  1000  iT 
30<  calves,  aa  many  hogs,  SOOO  swine,  COO  stngs,  buclu,  and  doea,  80t  i 
3S,803  wild  or  tame  fowl,  300  quaitei's  of  corn,  300  tuns  of  olc,  100  of  wili<^   '. 
pipe  of  lij7>i>tans,  12  porpoises  and  Beals. 
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t  midst  of  war  thej  took  their  pleasure.  Edward  iii.,  in  one  of 
expeditions  against  the*  King  of  France,  took  with  him  thirty 
c^oners,  and  made  his  campaign  alternately  hunting  and  fighting.^ 
lother  time,  says  Froissart,  the  knights  who  joined  the  army  carried 
blaster  over  one  eye,  having  vowed  not  to  remove  it  until  they  had 
rfbnned,an  exploit  worthy  of  their  mistresses.  Out  of  the  very  exube- 
^cy  of  genius  they  practised  the  art  of  poetry ;  out  of  the  buoyancy 

'their  imagination  they  made  a  sport  of  life.  Edward  iii.  built  at 
indsor  a  round  hall  and  a  round  table ;  and  in  one  of  his  tourneys  in 
vidon,  sixty  ladies,  seated  on  palfreys,  led,  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  each  her 
i^ht  by  a  golden  chain.  Was  not  this  the  triimiph  of  the  gallant 
«1.  frivolous  French  fashions  ?  His  wife  Philippa  sat  as  a  model  to 
B  artists  for  their  Madonnas.  She  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
tcned  to  Froissart,  who  provided  her  with  moral-plays,  love-stories, 
^  *  things  fair  to  listen  to^*  At  once  goddess,  heroine,  and  scholar, 
^  all  this  so  agreeably,  was  she  not  a  true  queen  of  polite  chivalry  ? 
^w,  as  in  France  under  Louis  of  Orleans  and  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
e  most  elegant  flower  of  this  romanesque  civilisation  appeared,  void 

common  sense,  given  up  to  passion,  bent  on  pleasure,  immoral  and 
iiliant,  but,  like  its  neighbours  of  Italy  and  Provence,  for  lack  of 
rious  intention,  it  could,  not  last 
Of  all  these  marvels  the  narrators  make  display  in  their  accounts. 

How  this  picture  of  the  vessel  which  takes  the  mother  of  King 

^hard  into  England : — 

'  Swlk  on  ne  seygh  they  never  non  ; 
All  it  was  whyt  of  huel-bon, 
And  every  nayl  with  gold  begrave  : 
Off  pure  gold  was  the  stave. 
Her  mast  was  of  yvory  ; 
Off  samjrte  the  sayl  wytterly. 
Her  ropes  wer  off  tuely  sylk, 
Al  80  whyt  as  ony  mylk. 
That  noble  schyp  was  al  withoute, 
With  clothys  of  golde  sprede  aboute  ; 
And  her  loof  and  her  wyndas, 
Off  assure  forsothe  it  was. '  ' 

uch  subjects  they  never  run  dry.  When  the  King  of  Hungary 
console  his  afflicted  daughter,  he  proposes  to  take  her  to  the 
he  following  style : — 

*  To-morrow  ye  shall  in  hunting  fare  ; 
And  yede,  my  daughter,  in  a  chair ; 


rodigalities  and  refinements   grew   to   excess  under  his  grandson 
L  166. 
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It  shall  be  coveted  with  velvet  rod. 

And  clotlu  of  fLoe  gold  ail  aliout  four  head. 

With  damaek  white  and  azure  bine. 

Well  diapered  with  lilies  new. 

Yuor  pommeU  shall  lie  ended  with  goU, 

Yonr  chainK  enunelled  many  a  fold. 

Your  mantle  of  rich  degree. 

Purple  pdl  and  enniue  fne. 

Jenoets  of  Spain  that  ben  so  light. 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright. 

Ye  shall  have  harp,  santij,  and  Bong, 

And  other  mirtha  yon  among. 

Ye  ahall  havii  linmne;  and  MaJeipine, 

Bath  hippocivs  &nd  Vemage  w 

Hontrese  and  wine  of  Greek, 

Both  Algrsde  and  despise  eke, 

Antioch  and  Bostarde, 

Pyment  also  and  gamarde ; 

Wine  of  Greek  and  Mnacadet, 

Both  clore,  pyment,  and  Kochelle, 

The  teed  yonr  alomach  to  defy, 

And  pots  of  OHey  set  joD  by. 

You  ahnll  have  TenUoD  ybake, 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take  ; 

A  leish  dF  harehonnd  with  jou  to  streek. 

And  hart,  and  bind,  and  other  like. 

Ye  aliall  be  set  at  such  a  tryst. 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  coiqq  to  you  fist, 

Yonr  disease  to  drive  you  fro, 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  yblow. 

Hoiaeward  thus  shall  ye  ride. 

On  hawking  by  the  river's  tide. 

With  gosshawk  and  with  gentle  fale«n. 

With  hngle-hom  and  merllon. 

When  you  come  home  your  menie  mnoiig. 

Ye  shall  hare  revel,  dance,  and  song  ; 

Little  children,  great  and  small. 

Shall  ung  aa  does  the  nightingale. 

Then  aball  ye  go  to  yonr  evensong. 

With  tenors  and  trebles  among. 

Threescore  of  colies  of  damask  bright, 

Full  of  pearls  they  shall  be  pight. 

Yonr  censors  shall  be  of  gold, 

Indent  with  aiure  many  a  fold  ; 

Your  quire  nor  organ  song  shall  want. 

With  contre-note  and  descout, 

The  other  half  on  organs  playing. 

With  yoang  children  fiill  fain  singing. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  youT  supper, 

Aud  sit  in  tents  in  green  arber. 

With  cloth  of  siraa  pight  to  the  ground. 

With  sapphina  set  of  diamond. 


T»E  SOEMA^s. 
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children,  with  eyes  glued  to  a  series  of  exaggerated  and  coloured  in 
and,  for  laofc  of  thinking,  did  not  perceive  that  they  had  learnt  n 

What  was  there  beneath  this  fanciful  dreani  V  BruuU  and 
human  passions,  unclioitied  at  first  by  religious  fury,  then  delivee 
their  own  devices,  and,  beneath  a  show  of  external  courtesy,  as  » 
before.  Look  at  the  popular  kiDg,  Gichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  r 
up  his  butcheries  and  murders :  '  Kiug  Richard,'  says  a  poera,  ' 
best  king  ever  mentioned  in  song,''  I  have  no  objection;  but  if  li 
the  heart  of  a  lion,  he  has  also  that  brute's  appetite.  One  day,  i 
the  walls  of  Acre,  being  convalescent,  he  had  a  great  desire  for 
pork.  There  was  no  pork.  They  killed  a  young  Saracen,  fred 
tender,  cooked  and  salted  him,  and  the  king  eat  him  and  founj 
very  good ;  whereupon  he  desired  to  see  the  head  of  the  pig. 
cook  brought  it  in  trembling.  The  king  falb  a  laughing,  and  ai 
army  has  nothing  to  fear  from  famine,  having  provisions  ready  at 
He  takes  the  town,  and  presently  Saladin's  ambassadors  come  to  ■ 
pardon  for  the  prisoners.  Richard  has  thirty  of  the  moat  nob 
beaded,  and  bids  hia  cook  boil  the  heads,  and  serve  one  to  each  a 
sador,  with  a  ticket  bearing  the  name  and  family  of  the  dead 
Meanwhile,  in  their  presence,  he  eats  his  own  with  a  reliab,  bidt 
t«ll  Saladin  how  the  Christians  make  war,  and  ask  him  if  ii 
that  they  feared  him.  Then  he  orders  the  tixty  thousand  prii 
be  led  into  the  plain : 

■  They  v?re  led  int«  the  place  full  evai. 
There  the;  beard  angL'ts  of  heaven  ; 
They  siiid  :  " '  Seigneuivs,  taez,  tuei  f 
Spares  hem  ooagLt,  and  behcadeth  these  I  " 
King  Itiuhard  heard  the  angels'  voice. 
And  thanked  God  and  tim  holy  crosB." 

Thereon  they  behead  them  all.  Wheo  he  took  a  town,  it  was 
to  murder  every  one,  even  children  and  women.  That  was  the  d« 
of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  in  romances,  as  here,  but  in  faistorji 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  the  whole  population,  seventy  thousaas 
sons,  were  massacred. 

Thus  even  in  chivalrous  accounts  break  out  the  fierce  and  imb 
instincts  of  the  bloodthirsty  brute.  The  authentic  narTatives  s] 
equally.  Henry  ii.,  irritated  against  a  page,  attempted  to  ta 
his  eyes.*  John  Lackland  let  twenty-three  hostages  die  in  prii 
hunger.  Edward  n.  caused  at  one  time  twenty-eight  nobles  < 
hanged  and  disembowelled,  and  was  himself  put  to  death  by  the  i 


Warton,  L  J23: 

'  In  Fraunoe  these  thytni 
£ver7  Englyshe  ne  knew  it 
See  Lingoid'a  HUtory,  ii.  66,  cote 
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breaking 
prefereDce,  and  pir 


Hon  was  he  hum: 


li»T»  of  a.  «d-hot  iron  into  his  bowels.     Look  in  Froissart  for  the  de- 
bkucberies  and  murders,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  and  then  for  the  slaughters  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
In    loth  cuuntries  feudal  independence  ended  in  civil  vox,  and  the 
niiddie  age  fuunderB  under  its  vices.    Chivalrous  courtesy,  which  cloaked 
)  ferocity,  disappears  like  s  garment  suddenly  consumed  by 
t  that  time  in  England  they  killed  nobles 
too,  even  children,  with  insults,  in  cold 
in  learn  in  this  civilisation  and  by  this 
liaed  ?    What  precepts  of  justice,  habits 
■  reflection,  store  of  true  judgments,  did  this  culture  interpose  between 
11  desires  and  his  actions,  in  order  to  moderate  his  pasdon?     He 
lined,  he  imagined  a  sort  of  elegant  ceremonial  in  order  to  address 
r  lords  and  ladies ;  he  discovered  the  gallant  code  of  little  Jehan 
ff  tulntr^.     But  where  is  the  true  education  ?     Wherein  has  Froissart 
<wt«d  by  all  his  vast  experience  ?     He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
™'>bling  child ;  what  they  called  hia  poesy,  the  poesie  nenvr,  is  only  a 
^'  '^ed  gabble,  a  senile  puerility.     Some  rhetoricians,  like  Christine  de 
'  '"^n,  try  to  round  Iheir  periods  after  an  ancient  model ;  but  their 
'"''^rature  amounts  to  nothing.     No  one  can  think.     Sir  John  Maunde~ 
"U«^,  who  travelled  all  over  the  world  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
yUelmriJouJn^  is  as  contracted  in  his  ideas  as  Villehordouin  himself. 
f-straordinBTy  legends  and  fables,  every  sort  of  credulity  and  ignor- 
■"ce,  abound  in  his  book.     When  he  wishes  to  explain  why  Palestine 
"**  inassed  into  the  hands  of  various  possessors  instead  of  continuing 
niKi^j.  ,jpg  government,  he  says  that  it  is  because  God  would  not  that 
"Btioijij  continue  longer  in  the  hands  of  traitors  and  unners,  whether 
••liriBiiiuij  or  others.     He  has  seen  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  steps  of  the 
''Tuple,  the  footmarks  of  the  ass  which  our  Lord  rode  on  Palm  Sunday. 
"^  describes  the  Ethiopians  as  a  people  who  have  only  one  foot,  but  so 
'*t^e  tliat  they  can  make  use  of  it  as  a  parasol.     He  instances  one 
"'*»t]d  '  wh<ire  be  people  as  big  as  gyants,  of  28  feel  long,  and  have 
"'*  doathing  but  beasts'  skins ;'  then  another  island,  '  where  there  are 
■"ttnj,  gvil  and  foul  women,  but  have  precious  stones  in  their  eyes,  and 
'^v*  juch  force  that  if  they  behold  any  roau  with  wrath,  they  slay  him 
'^^  beholding,  as  the  basilisk  doth.'    The  good  man  relates;  that  b 
**!  :  hesitation  and  good  sense  scarcely  exist  in  the  world  he  lives  in. 
'*©  has  ueilber  judgment  nor  personal  reflection  ;  he  piles  facts  one  on 
P  of  another,  with  no  further  connection  ;  his  book  is  simply  a  mirror 
'"Wch  reproduces  recoUeutions  of  his  eyes  and  ears.     'And  all  those 
"''n  will  say  a  Pater  and  an  Ave  Maria  in  my  behalf,  1  give  them  an 
'■'-trest  and  a  share  in  all  the  holy  pilgrimages  I  ever  made  in  my  life.' 
■  "-it  is  his  fwewell,  and  accortb  with  all  the  rest     Neither  public 
'i'>rality  nor  public  knowledge  has  gained  anything  from  these  three 
-niurius  of  culture.     This  French  culture,  copied  in  vain  throughout 
'-iirope,  has  but  superficially  adorned  mankind,  and  the  varnish  with 
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wliicli  it  decked  them,  already  Aides  away  or  scales  oS.     It  was  won*-    — 
in  Eoglftnd,  where  the  thing  wits  more  superficial  and  the  appticatioBK 
worse  than  in  France,  where  strange  bonds  daubed  it  on,  and  where  Lx 
only  half-covered  the  Saxon  crust,  which  remained  coarse  and  rouglc— 
That  is  the  reason  why,  during  three  centuries,  throughout  the  fir^^^^^ 
feudal  age,  the  literature  of  the  Normans  in  England,  made  up  of  imS^S 
tatioDS,  translations,  and  cliunsy  copies,  ends  in  nothing. 

VI. 
Meantime,  what  bos  become  of  the  conquered  people  ?  Has  tW  ■^s 
old  stock  on  which  the  brilliant  continental  flowers  were  grafted,  ei^  — 
gendered  no  shoot  of  its  own  speciality?  Did  it  con^ue  ban^>::s 
during  this  time  under  the  Norman  axe,  which  stripped  it  of  all  ic^ 
shoots?  It  grew  very  feebly,  but  it  grew  neveriheleas.  The  subji^a. — 
gated  race  is  not  a  dismembered  nation,  dislocated,  uprooted,  stuf gist's  , 
like  the  populations  of  tlie  Continent,  which,  atler  the  long  Koma-Ei 
oppression,  were  delivered  over  to  the  disorderly  invasion  of  bajr— 
bariana  J  it  remained  united,  fixed  in  its  own  soil,  full  of  sap:  »»a 
members  were  not  displaced  ;  it  was  simply  loppfd  in  order  to  receive 
on  its  crown  a  cluster  of  foreign  branches.  True,  it  had  suffered,  bvi,t 
at  last  the  wound  closed,  the  saps  mingled.'  Even  the  hard,  stiff  hg^t— 
tures  with  which  the  Conqueror  bound  it,  henceforth  contributed  to  its 
£xity  and  vigour.  The  land  was  mapped  out;  every  title  verifiers, 
de6ned  in  writing  \'  every  right  or  tenure  valuyd;  every  man  registere-*! 
as  to  his  locality,  condition,  duty,  resources,  worth,  so  that  the  whol^ 
nation  was  enveloped  iu  a  network  of  which  not  a  mesh  would  bresJcL' 
Its  future  development  was  according  to  this  pattern.  Its  conslilulioi^ 
was  settled,  niid  in  this  det«rmioate  and  stringent  enclosure  men  were; 
bound  to  unfold  themselves  and  to  act.  Solidarity  and  strife :  the^^ 
were  the  two  effects  of  the  great  and  orderly  establishment  whicl* 
shaped  and  held  together,  on  one  side  the  aristocracy  of  the  couqueror^r 
on  the  other  the  conquered  people ;  even  as  iu  Home  the  system»li<^ 
importation  of  conquered  peoples  into  the  plebs,  and  the  constrainet^ 
organisation  of  the  patricians  in  contrast  with  the  plebs,  enrolled  tli^^ 
several  elements  in  two  orders,  whose  opposition  aud  union  formed  tliff 
■tate.  Thus,  here  as  in  Eome,  the  national  character  was  moulded  a 
completed  by  the  habit  of  certiorate  action,  the  respect  for  w 
political  and  practical  aptitude,  the  development  of  combatiTe  i 
patjent  energy.     It  was  the  Domesday  Book  which,  binding  thia  yoii 


■  Pielorial  HieUiry,  \.  S66  ;  Dialogae  on  the  Exchequer,  temp.  Htnr. 

•  Dwnesday  Book.  VirmAe't.  Hut.  <^ Bngland.  1858,  L  13;  'Throng  all 
arrangemeuta  a  single  aim  is  visible,  ttiat  evay  mas  in  EogUnd  ahotild  ban  htt 
definite  place  and  definite  dnty  assigned  to  Iiim,  and  tliat  no  human  Iwing  ihonld 
be  at  liberty  to  lead  at  bis  own  pl^jrarc  on  amicconntalile  existence.  The  daei- 
plinc  of  an  anny  was  Inmsr^md  to  the  details  of  nxiay  life. ' 
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a  rigid  discipline,  made  of  the  Saxon  the  Englishman  nc  see 

adaaUy  and  slowly,  through  the  gloomy  coroplaiDings  of  the 
roniclers,  we  Gad  the  new  mim  fashioned  by  action,  like  a  child  who 
a  because  a  steel  instrument,  though  it  improves  his  figure,  gives  him 
However  reduced  and  downtrodden  the  Saxons  were,  they  did  not 
ink  into  the  populace,  Some,'  almost  in  every  county,  remained 
1b  of  their  estates,  if  they  would  do  homage  for  them  to  the  king.  A 
it  nomber  became  vasaals  of  Norman  barons,  and  remnined  proprie- 

0  this  condition.  A  greater  number  became  socagers,  that  is,  free 
Bpriftora,  burdened  with  a  tax,  but  possessed  of  the  right  of  alienat- 
g  their  property ;  and  the  Saxon  villeins  found  patrons  in  these,  as 
«  plebs  formeriy  did  in  the  Italian  nobles  who  were  transplanted  to 

It  was  an  effectual  patronage,  that  of  the  Saxons  who  pre- 
their  integral  position,  for  tliey  were  not  isolated  :  marriages 
e  first  imiled  the  two  races,  as  it  bad  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
«  Konie;'  a  Norman,  bruther-in-law  to  a  Saxon,  defended  himself  in 
"rfendbg  him.  In  those  troublesome  times,  and  in  an  armed  com- 
"lunity,  relatives  and  allies  were  obliged  to  stand  close  to  one  another 
t''f  irearity.  After  all,  it  was  necessary  for  the  new-comers  to  consider 
"ifir  mbjects,  for  these  subjects  had  the  heart  and  courage  of  a  man  : 
'Itc  Stxons,  like  the  plebeians  at  Borne,  remembered  their  nadve  rank 
'^i  ihcir  original  independence.  We  can  recognise  it  in  the  com- 
plaints and  indignation  of  the  chroniclers,  in  the  growling  and  menaces 
'"  popuLir  revolt,  in  the  long  bitterness  with  which  they  continually 
f^wUd  their  ancient  liberty,  in  the  favour  with  which  they  cherished 
'i«  liming  and  rebellion  of  the  outlaws.     There  were  Saxon  families  at 

1  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  had  bound  themselves  by  a  per- 
il vow,  to  wear  long  beards  from  father  to  son,  in  memory  of  the 
Ool  custom  and  of  the  old  country.      Such  men,  even  though 

a  la  the  condition  of  socagers,  even  sunk  into  villeins,  had  a  stiSer 
k  than  the  wretched  colonists  of  the  Continent,  trodden  down  and 
Udfd  by  four  centuries  of  Uoman  taxation.  By  their  feelings  as 
'r  coodition,  they  were  the  broken  remains,  but  also  the  living 
Bats,  of  a  free  people.  They  did  not  suffer  the  liniits  of  oppression, 
7  constitute  the  body  of  the  nation,  the  laborious,  courageous  body 
h  supplied  its  energy.     The  great  barons  felt  that  they  must  rely 


y  Book,  '  tenutts-JD'ChieE.' 
PftcC  JtUi,  L  eeC.  Accoriling  to  Ailred  (tinii[i.  Hen.  ii.),  '•  Icing,  muiy 
■  ud  abbuts,  in&n}''  grrat  earls  ind  noble  knigbts,  deacended  both  tram 
i  Nomin  blond,  cnmrtjtuted  a  Biipport  to  the  one  BiDiI  su  honour  tn  thu 
It  pnarat,'  mys  another  author  of  the  nine  perial,  '  w  the  Euglish  aiiil 
a  dvrll  togrthin',  sod  Iinve  eonatantl;  intenniurifsl,  the  two  nationi  me  no 
"letsly  mingltil  togi-lher,  that,  at  least  *b  regnrda  freemen,  one  lan  aonreely 
_>K«>ih  who  is  N.inunn,  and  who  English.  .  ,  .  The  villeins  attiwhed  to  the 
r ha ■}« again,  'arcaloneofpareSBJcoa  hlood.' 


upon  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  king.     Teiy  soon,  ii 
for  ihemselves,  they  stipulated  for  all  freemen,*  even  for  the  n 
d  Tilleios.     Thereafter 

'  No  merchant  ali^  be  diapoGaened  of  his  merchandise,  no  villeiii  of  tl 
iBFuta  of  bia  labour ;  no  tienmaxi,  merchant,  or  ril]«iii  BhaU  be  taxed  u 

■  UDall  critne  ;  no  freeinsn  shall  be  arrealed,  or  unpriSDDcd,  or  dlBaeUed! 
land,  or  outlawed,  or  deatroyed  in  any  maunci,  but  by  the  lawful  judgmeni 
peera,  or  bj  the  law  of  the  land. '  I 

The  red-bearded  Saxon,  with  hia  clear  complexion  and  great' 
teeth,  came  and  sate  by  the  Norman's  »de ;  these  were  fraokliii 
the  one  whom  Chaucer  describes: 

'  A  Frankelein  was  in  this  compagnie  ; 
White  was  his  berd,  as  is  the  dayeaie. 
Of  hia  complexion  he  waa  aangoiu, 
Wei  loved  ha  by  the  raorwe  a  aop  in  win. 
To  liTen  in  delit  was  ever  hia  wane. 
For  he  was  Epicurea  owen  aoue, 
That  held  opLoion  that  plcis  delit 
Was  TPraJly  falicite  parfite. 
An  houaholder,  and  that  a  grete  waa  be, 
Seint  Julian  bv  waa  in  hia  oontree, 
Hia  brede,  bis  ale,  was  ulwsy  after  on  ; 
A  better  envyned  man  was  no  wher  non, 
Withouten  bnke  mete  never  waa  his  hoos. 
Of  Gah  and  flesli.  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  auewed  in  hia  hous  of  mete  and  drinke. 
Of  all  deinieca  that  men  cond  of  thinks  ; 
After  the  soodtj  aesons  of  the  yere, 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupera. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  ntcwe. 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  Inee  in  stewe,  1 
Wo  was  hia  coke  but  if  hia  sauce  were 
Foinant  and  aharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gcre. 
His  table,  doTmsnt  in  bis  halle  alwny 
Stode  redy  covered  alle  the  longc  day. 
At  svaaiona  Iher  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  oftea  time  he  was  knight  of  thu  shire. 
An  anelaco  and  a  gipciere  all  of  ailk, 
Heng  at  hia  ginlel,  white  aa  morwe  tailk. 
A  sberevB  hadde  ha  ben,  anil  a  contoar. 
Was  no  wher  awiche  a  worthy  vavasour.'* 
With  him  occasionally  in  the  assembly,  oftenest  amoDg  the  w 
f  tvere  the  jreomen,  farmers,  foresters,  tradesmen,  his  fellow-countl 
I  muscular  and  resolute  men,  not  alow  iu  the  defence  of  their  { 
ind  in  the  suppoi't,  with  Toice,  blows,  and  weapons,  of  him  who 

I  Mngna  Cliurta,  1215, 

■  Cliamer't  Wirrke,  eil.  Sir  H.  Nicholas,  G  I'ola.,  1815,  PtoIoqxh  (t 
hury  Taki,  il  p.  11,  r.  333. 
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take   their  cause  to  hand.     Is  !t  likely  that  the  di^coDtent  of  sucli  men 
ftwnU,  be  overlooked  V 

'  The  Miller  wbs  h  stout  carl  for  tliu  nones, 
FqI  bigge  he  vaa  of  biBim,  and  eke  of  boDei ; 
That  proved  wel,  tor  over  all  tlier  he  cuae, 
At  wrastlitig  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre, 
Tbcr  n'sa  no  (lore,  that  he  n'otde  heve  of  barre, 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renniug  with  bis  hede. 
HU  herd  aa  any  Bowe  or  foi  was  rede, 
And  therto  hrode,  as  though  it  were  a  spadi-. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  Wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres. 
Rede  aa  the  bristles  of  a  aowes  erea: 
Hia  no«c-tkirlB5  Wacko  were  and  wide. 
A  Bwerd  and  bokrler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  month  as  wide  waa  as  a  fomeis. 
He  was  a  jangler  and  a  goUardeia, 
And  that  was  most  of  sjnne,  and  harlotries. 
Wei  coude  he  stelen  come  and  ti>llen  thriea. 
And  yet  he  hul  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwitholl  he  brought  us  out  of  tounc' ' 

Those  BXe  tbe  atbletic  forms,  the  square  butld,  the  jolly  John  Bulls 

"^f  tiie  period,  such  as  we  yet  find  ihem,  nourishecl  by  meat  and  porter, 

'**»t«itied  by  bodily  esercise  and  boxiog.      These  are  the   men  we 

''*'i»t  iecp  before  ua,  if  we  will  tinderstand  how  political  liberty  has 

'■T\  ntnblished  in    the   country.      Gradually  they  find  tbe  simple 

'■'giiti,  their  colleagues  in  the  county  court,  too  poor  to  assist  with 

■'■'^  great  barons  al  tbe  royal  assemblies,  coalescing  with  them.     They 

'*coan3  tmited  by  community  of  interests,  by  similarity  of  manners,  by 

^'^'WTiMa  of  condilion ;  tliey  lake  them  for  their  representatives,  they 

**«;i  them.'     Tbcy  have  now  entered  upon  public  life,  and  the  advent 

"'  *  Dew  reinforcemeni,  gives  them  a  perpetual  standing  in  tbeir  changed 

""ditioa.     The  towns  laid  waste  by  the  Conquest  are  gradually  re- 

!"-''Jplwl.     They  obtain  or  exact  charters ;  the  townsmen  buy  themselves 

'  ''^  of  tiio  arbitrary  taxes  that  were  imposed  on  them;  they  get  possession 

'  ^e  land  on  which  their  houses  are  built;  ihey  unite  themselves  under 

"'^yore  aod  aldermen.     Each  town  now,  within  the  meshes  of  tbe  great 

I'^udal  net,  is  a  power.     Leicester,  rebelling  agiunst  the  king,  summons 

9  from  each  lawn  to  Parliament,'  to  authorise  and  support 

liiencefortb  the  conquered  rate,  both  in  country  and  town,  has 


to  tMt  Canlrrbvrs  TiUri.  ii.  p.  17,  n.  54T. 
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risen  to  political  life.  If  they  are  taxed,  it  is  with  that  consent ;  tLey 
pay  nothing  which  they  do  not  agree  to.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury their  united  deputies  compose  the  House  of  Commons ;  nnd  already, 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  king,  said  to  the  pope,  '  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  that  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  state  of  this 
kingdom,  the  advice  of  all  who  are  interei^ted  in  them  should  be  taken.' 

VII. 

If  they  have  acquired  liberties,  it  is  because  they  have  conquered 
them  ;  circumatancea  have  assisted,  but  character  has  done  more.     The 
protection  of  the  great  barons  and  ths  alliance  of  the  plain  knights 
have  strengthened  them ;  but  it  was  (by  their  native  roughness  snd 
energy  that  they  maintained  their  independence.    For,  look  at  the  con- 
trast they  offer  at  this  moment  to  their  neighbours.     What  occupies 
the  mind  of  the  French  people?     The  fabliaux,  the  naughty  tricks  of 
Bena^d,  the  art  of  deceiving  Master  Ysengrin,  of  stealing  his  wife,  of 
cheating  him  out  of  his  dinner,  of  getting  him  beaten  by  a  tliird  party 
without  danger  to  one's  self;lin  short,  the  triumph  of  poverty  and 
cleverness  over  power  united  to  folly.  I  The  popular  hero  is  already 
the  artful  plebeian,  chaffing,  light-heartetl,  who,  later  on,  will  ripen  into 
Panurge  and  Figaro,  not  apt  to  withstand  you  to  your  face,  too  shaip 
to  care  for  great  victories  and  habits  of  strife,  inclined  by  the  nimhle- 
ness  of  his  wit  to  dodge  round  an  obstacle ;  if  he  but  touch  a  man  wilh 
the  tip  of  his  finger,  that  man  tumbles  into  the  trap.     But  here  we  bare 
other  customs:  it  is  Robin  Hood,  a  valiant  outlaw,  living  free  and  bold  _ 
in  the  green  forest,  waging  frank  and  open  war  against  sheriff  and  law.'J^ 
If  ever  a  man  was  popular  in  his  country,  it  was  he.     '  It  is  he,'  sayi  M 
old  historian,  whom  the  common  people  love  so  dearly  to  celebrate  il  ^_ 
games  and  comedies,  and  whose  history,  sung  by  fiddlers,  interests  thetxa, 
more  than  any  other.'     In  the  sixteenth  century  he  still  had  his  coiEk— 
memoration  day,  observed  by  all  the  people  in  the  small  towns  and  Vn 
the  country.    Bishop  Latimer,  making  his  pastoral  tour,  announced  oxxe 
day  that  he  would  preach  in  a  certain  place.     On  the  morrow,  pfo- 
ceeding  to  the  church,  he  found  the  doors  closed,  and  waited  more  Lb^-*^ 
an  hour  before  they  brought  him  the  key.     At  last  a  man  came   »x:»'i 
said  to  him,  '  Syr,  thys  ys  a  busye  day  with  us ;  we  cannot  beare  yo»*  • 
it  is  Robyn  Hoodes  Daye.     The  parishe  are  gone  ahrode  to  gather  f*^*" 
Robyn  Hoode.  ...  I  was  fayne  there  to  gevc  place  to  Robyn  Hoode- 
The  bishop  was  obliged  to  divest  himself  of  his  ecclesiastical  garmei*  "^ 
and  proceed  on  his  journey,  leaving  his  place  to  archers  dressed   »" 
green,  who  played  on  a  rustic  stage  the  parts  of  Bobin  Hood,  Litt."^ 
John,  and  their  band.     In  fact,  he  is  the  national  hero.     Saxon  in  ti^^ 


bave 
bold  J 


'  Ang.  Thierry,  i».  Bfi.     Ritson's  Bobin  Hood,  1832. 

*  Lfttimcr'a  Smium*,  ed.  Arber,  fltU  Sermon,  1869,  p.  173. 
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firs^  place,  and  waging  war  against  the  men  of  law,  against  bishops  and 

ardibiBhops,  whose  swaj  was  so  heavy ;  generous,  moreover,  giving  to  a 

poor  ruined  knight  clothes,  horse,  and  money  to  buy  back  the  land  he 

had  pledged  to  a  rapacious  abbot ;  compassionate  too,  and  kind  to  the 

poor,  enjoining  his  men  not  to  injure  yeomen  and  labourers ;  but  before 

all    rash,  bold,  proud,  who  would  go  and  draw  his  bow  under  the 

sheiriffs  eyes  and  to  his  face ;  ready  with  blows,  whether  to  receive  or 

to  return  them.     He  slew  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  foresters  who  came  to 

arrest  him ;  he  slays  the  sheriff,  the  judge,  the  town  gatekeeper ;  he  is 

ready  to  slay  plenty  more ;   and  all  this  joyously,  jovially,  like  an 

honest  fellow  who  eats  well,  has  a  hard  skin,  lives  in  the  open  air,  and 

revels  in  animal  life. 

'  In  somer  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne, 

And  leves  be  laige  and  long, 
Hit  is  foUe  mery  in  feyre  foreste 
To  here  the  foulys  song.' 

That  is  how  many  ballxuls  begin ;  and  the  fine  weather,  which  makes 
the  stags  and  oxen  rush  headlong  with  extended  horns,  inspires  them 
with  the  thought  of  exchanging  blows  with  sword  or  stick.  Robin 
dreamed  that  two  yeomen  were  thrashing  him,  and  he  wants  to  go  and 
find  them,  angrily  repulsing  Little  John,  who  offers  to  go  in  advance : 

'  Ah  John,  by  me  thon  settest  noe  store. 

And  that  I  farley  finde  : 
How  ofit  send  I  my  men  before, 
And  tarry  myseUe  behinde  ? 

'  It  is  no  cnnning  a  knave  to  ken, 

An  a  man  but  heare  him  speake  ; 
An  it  were  not  for  bursting  of  my  bowe, 
John,  I  thy  head  wold  breake.''  .  .  . 

'*®  goes  alone,  and  meets  the  robust  yeoman,  Guy  of  Gisbome : 

'  He  that  had  neyther  beene  kythe  nor  kin. 

Might  have  seen  a  full  fayre  fight, 
To  see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  browne  and  bright, 

*  To  see  how  these  yeomen  together  they  fought 

Two  howres  of  a  summer's  day  ; 
Yett  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  sir  Guy 
Them  fettled  to  flye  away.'* 

j^^  see  Guy  the  yeoman  is  as  brave  as  Robin  Hood  ;  he  came  to  seek 
^  in  the  wood,  and  drew  the  bow  almost  as  well  as  he.  This  old 
P^P^ilar  poetry  is  not  the  praise  of  a  single  bandit,  but  of  an  entire 
*^^  the  yeomanry.  *  God  haffe  mersey  on  Robin  Hodys  solle,  and 
^^  all  god  yemanry.'     That  is  how  many  ballads  end.     The  strong 

^  Kitaon,  JMnn  Hood  JBaUada,  i.  iv.  v.  41-48.  *  Ibid,  v,  145-152. 
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yeoman,  inured  to  blows,  a  good  archer,  clever  at  sword  and  stick,  is 
the  favourite.  There  was  also  redoubtable,  armed  townsfolk,  accus- 
tomed to.  make  use  of  their  arms.     Here  they  are  at  work : 

"'0  that  were  a  shame,"  said  jolly  Bobin, 

*'  We  being  three,  and  thou  but  one." 
The  pinder'  leapt  back  then  thirty  good  foot, 
'Twas  thirty  good  foot  and  one. 

'  He  leaned  his  hack  fast  unto  a  thorn, 

And  his  foot  against  a  stone, 
And  there  he  fought  a  long  summer's  day, 
A  summer's  day  so  long, 

'  Till  that  their  swords  on  their  broad  bucklers 
Were  broke  fast  into  their  hands.' '  .  .  . 

Often  even  Bobin  does  not  get  the  advantage : 

*  "  I  pass  not  for  length,"  bold  Arthur  reply'd, 

"  My  staff  is  of  oke  so  free  ; 
Eight  foot  and  a  half,  it  will  knock  down  a  calf. 
And  I  hope  it  will  knock  down  thee." 

'  Then  Robin  could  no  longer  forbear. 
He  gave  him  such  a  knock. 
Quickly  and  soon  the  blood  came  down 
Before  it  was  ten  a  clock. 

'  Then  Arthur  he  soon  recovered  himself. 

And  gave  him  such  a  knock  on  the  crown, 
That  from  every  side  of  bold  Robin  Hood's  head 
The  blood  came  trickling  down. 

'  Then  Robin  raged  like  a  wild  boar, 
As  soon  as  he  saw  his  own  blood : 
Then  Bland  was  in  hast,  he  laid  on  so  fast. 
As  though  he  had  been  cleaving  of  wood. 

*  And  about  and  about  and  about  they  went. 

Like  two  wild  bores  in  a  chase. 
Striving  to  aim  each  other  to  maim. 
Leg,  arm,  or  any  other  place. 

*  And  knock  for  knock  they  lustily  dealt. 

Which  held  for  two  hours  and  more, 
Till  all  the  wood  rang  at  every  bang, 
They  ply *d  their  work  so  sore. 

*  "  Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

"And  let  thy  quarrel  fall ; 
For  here  we  may  thrash  our  bones  all  to  mesh. 
And  get  no  coyn  at  alL 


>  A  pinder's  task  was  to  pin  the  sheep  in  the  fold,  cattle  in  the  penfold  or 
pound  (Richardson). — ^Tr. 
«  Ritson,  ii.  3,  v.  17-26. 


THE  NORUAKS. 

■'"Anil  in  tho  rorrest  ofDiprrj  SlierwooJ, 

Herealler  thon  shall  be  free." 
"  GckI  a,  mercj  fur  nought,  lay  frt*<lom  I  boughl, 
1  m»y  thank  my  staff,  and  not  Uieu,'"'  .  .  . 

■  Wlici  arc  yoti,  lien  ? '  sujb  Robin : 

'"I  am  » tanner."  bold  Arthur  reply'd, 

"  In  Nottlnghnm  lung  I  have  wrou|;;ht ; 
And  if  thoult  come  there,  I  tow  and  awear, 

1  will  tsn  thy  hide  for  noaght." 
"  Ood  a  mercy,  good  fellow,"  aaid  joLy  Kobin, 

"  Since  thou  art  to  kiud  and  free ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  tan  my  hide  for  oought, 

I  will  do  samuch  for  thee." '• 

With  these  generous  ofiers,  they  embrace ;  a  free  exchange  of  honest 
lows  always  prepares  the  way  for  fricDdsUip.  It  was  so  Robin 
1  tried  Little  JoLn,  whom  he  loved  all  his  life  after.  Little  John 
high,  and  being  on  a  bridge,  would  not  give  way, 
Bonest  Robin  would  not  use  his  bow  ngainst  him,  but  went  and  cut  a 
idck  aeren  feet  long ;  and  they  agreed  amicably  to  tight  on  the  bridge 
Tinti)  one  should  fall  into  the  water.  They  hit  and  Emite  to  such  a 
nin«  that  '  their  bones  did  sound.'  In  tbe  end  Robin  falls,  and  he  feels 
nothing  bnt  respect  for  Little  John.  Another  time,  having  a  sword 
with  hilt),  he  was  thnuhed  by  a  tinker  who  had  only  a  stick.  Full  of 
admiration,  he  give^  liim  a.  hundred  pounds.  One  time  it  was  by  a 
pott«r,  who  refused  him  toll ;  another  by  a  shepherd.  They  fight  for 
Even  now-a-daya  boxers  give  each  other  a  friendly  grip  before 
eeting;  they  knock  one  another  about  in  this  country  honourably, 
rilhont  malice,  fury,  or  shame.  Broken  teeth,  black  eyes,  smashed 
I  call  for  murderous  vengeance ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
■Bes  are  more  solid  and  the  nerves  less  sensitive  in  England  than  else- 
wkera.  Blows  once  exchanged,  they  lake  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
e  together  on  the  green  grass  : 

'  ThpD  Robin  took  them  both  by  the  hanils, 
And  duic'd  round  about  the  oke  tree. 
"  For  threie  merty  men,  and  threo  Jnerty  men, 
And  tiiree  menj  men  wb  be. " ' 

,  that  these  people,  in   each  parish,  practised  the 

lew  every  Sunday,  and  were  the  best  archers  in  the  world, — thai  from 

pe  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  tbe  general  emancipalion  of  the 

a  tuulijplied  tbelr  number  enormously,  and  you  may  understand 

r,  amidst  all  the  operaUons  and  changes  of  the  great  central  powers, 

fce  liberty  of  the  subject  endured.     After  all,  the  only  permanent  and 

«ltenbl«  guarantee,  in  every  country  and  under  every  constitution, 


'  BitMit,ii 


» Ibid.  0.  94-101. 


is  this  unspoken  declaration  in  the  heart  of  the  mass  of  the  [ 
which  is  well  understood  on  all  sides :  '  If  any  one  touches  my  pro — 
perty,  enters  my  house,  obstructs  or  molesta  me,  let  him  beware.     W 
have  patience,  but  I  have  also  strong  arms,  good  comrades,  a  goofl 
blade,  and,  on  occasion,  a  firm  resolve,  happen  what  may,  to  plung 
my  blade  up  to  its  hilt  in  his  throat.' 

VIII. 
Thus  thought  Sir  John-  Fortescue,  Chancellor  of  England  ui 
Henry  vi.,  exiled  in  France  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  one  of 
oldest  prose-writer^  nnd  the  first  who  weighed  and  esplained  the  < 
stitution  of  his  country.'     Ho  says : 

'  It  is  cowardiHe  ajid  kck  of  hartea  aiid  corage  that  kepeth  thi>  Freechmen  ft 
rysyng,  mid  not  povertye;' which  corage  no  Frenche  man  hath  like  U    -    —     " 
niim.     It  hath  ben  aSten  seen  id  Englond  that  iij  or  Iv  thefes,  for  povertie,  t 
BBtl  upon  vij  or  riij  true  men,  and  rohbyd  tbem  al.     But  it  hath  not  ben  • 
Fnunce,  that  TJj  or  vitj  thef«a  hare  ben  baidy  to  rabbe  ii]  oi  iv  tnae  men. 
for  it  is  right  »eld  that  Frenchmen  be  hangyd  for  robberye,  for  that  fbej  hat^ 
hurtya  to  do  so  tenjbU  an  act«.     Thi^re  be  therfor  mo  men  hangyd  in  Englon^ 
a  yere,  fur  robberye  and  manahinghter,  than  ther  bu  hangid  in  Fraonce  G 
cause  of  crime  in  Ty  yers. '  * 

Thia  throws  a  sudden  and  terrible  light  on  the  violent  condition  of 
armed  community,  where  blows  are  an  everyday  matter,  and  wl 
every  one,  rich  and  poor.  Uvea  with  his  hand  on  his  sword.  ~^ 
were  great  bands  of  malefactors  under  Edward  I.,  who  infested 
country,  and  fought  with  those  who  came  to  seize  them.  The 
bitants  of  the  towns  were  obliged  to  gather  together  with  those  of 
neighbouring  towns,  with  hue  and  cry,  to  pursue  and  capture  tl 
Under  Edward  iii.  there  were  barons  who  rode  about  with  ax 
escorts  and  archers,  seizing  the  manors,  carrying  off  ladies  and  girl 
high  degree,  mutilating,  killing,  extorting  ransoms  from  people  in  1 
own  houses,  as  if  they  were  in  an  enemy's  land,  and  sometimes  coi 
before  the  judges  at  the  sessions  in  such  guise  and  in  so  great  fc 
that  the  judges  were  afraid  and  dare  not  administer  justice.^ 


'  The  DIJerena  betimcn  an  AhtoUUe  ami  Limited  Moaarthy — A  Itamat 
meadation  qftht  Politic  Lawt  qf  Enyland  (Latin).  1  frei^uimtly  quote  tmi 
BMond  work,  which  is  complutc 

*  The  courage  which  givea  utterance  here  ia  coarse ;  the  English  inatinc 
combative  and  indL-p«nileut.  The  PntucU  rane,  and  the  Gauls  gcncTBlly,  at 
liftpa  the  most  reckless  of  life  of  any. 

»  Tht  Difrraue,  ftc,  3d  cd.  1734,  rh.  liii.  p.  B8.     There  are  now-*. " 
France  42  highway  robberies  as  againet  73B  in  England.     In  1643,  there 
Eugland  four  times  as  many  aconaationa  of  crimes  and  oSences  as  in  f^uce, 
regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  {lioTtaa,  de  Jonaii). 

•  Statute  of  Winchester,  12SG ;  Onlinouce  of  1378. 
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'he  1«[Uts  of  tlie  Paston  family.  Tinder  Henry  vi.  and  Edward  rv,,  and 
jou  will  see  how  private  war  was  at  every  door,  how  it  was  necessary 
tn  defend  oneself  with  men  and  arms,  to  be  alert  for  the  defence  of 
ine's  property,  to  be  self-reliant,  to  depend  on  one's  own  atreogth  and 
L-ourage,  It  is  this  e-tcess  of  vigour  and  readiness  to  fight  which,  after 
liieir  victories  in  France,  set  them  against  one  another  in  England,  in  the 
'iitclieries  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses.  The  strangers  wfao  saw  them  were 
uionished  at  their  bodily  strength  and  courage  of  heart,  at  the  great 
li'eces  of  beef '  which  feed  their  muscles,  at  their  military  habits,  their 
fierce  obstinacy,  as  of  savage  beasts."  They  are  lite  their  bulldogs,  an 
untameahle  race,  who  in  their  mad  courage  '  cast  themselves  with  shut 
■■>ea  into  the  den  of  a  Russian  bear,  and  get  their  head  broken  like  a 
■  "[t«a  apple.'  This  strange  condition  of  a  military  community,  so  full 
'  ditnger,  and  requiring  so  much  effort,  does  not  make  them  afraid. 
'^■ng  Edward  having  given  orders  to  send  disturbers  of  the  peace  to 
I  "-ioa  without  legal  proceedings,  and  not  to  liberate  them,  on  bail  or 
'Hferwisc,  the  Commons  declared  the  order  '  horribly  vexatious ;'  resist 
fefuse  to  be  too  much  protected.  Less  peace,  but  more  independence. 
''>ej'  maintain  the  guarantees  of  the  subject  at  the  expense  of  public 
>fci»rity,  and  prefer  lorbulent  liberty  to  arbitrary  order.  Better  suffer 
■DMrauders  whom  one  can  fight,  than  provosts  under  whom  they  would 
1»*«  lo  bend. 

■  This  proud  and  persbtent  notion  gives  t 

^H^Meiu'i  whole  work : 

H^    ~Th«i 


I,  and  faahioc 


,  For- 


*  Thct  be  two  kyiids  uf  kyngdomys,  of  the  which  that  o 
VZ^SfM  Donjininm  regiJe,  nod  that  other  is  callid  DDmini 


i  yi  a  InnbliLp  calUil 
a  politicum  ct  Kgale.' 


Krat  is  established  in  France,  and  the  second  in  England. 
And  they  dyversen  in  that  the  first  may  rule  liia  people  by  such  lawya  is  ho 
'■■ilcjtli  hftnaiflf,  pLnd  thernfor.  he  may  set  upon  tliem  Ittlys,  and  other  impoaitjnus. 
i<--ti  u  hii  iryl  hyniM^ir,  without  tlwir  assent.  The  spcund  nmy  not  rule  hys  pcopln 
>"  oIIht  UifB  than  »unh  M  they  assenteu  unto  ;  and  therfor  he  may  set  upon 
'  impodliotu  wiUiont  their  own  aajent,'' 

a  Rate  like  this,  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  prime  element  of  life, 
ifchn  Fortesone  says  further: 

'A  king  of  England  cannot  at  his  pleasure  make  any  altemtiona  in  th«  laws 

"X  land,  for  tlie  natnro  of  his  government  is  uot  only  regal,  but  political.' 

*'ti  th>  Imdy  politic,  the  Gist  thing  which  lives  and  moves  is  the  intvntion  of 

'■''"  pnjplc,  having  in  it  the  blood,  that  U,  the  prudential  cure  and  provision  for 

"f  pablic  good,  which  it  transmits  and  commnnii-atea  to  the  head,  as  to  the 

i7**"''pol  part,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  said  body  politic,  whereby 

_^Lauta  anil  is  invigorated-     The  law  under  whieh  the  people  is  irn'orporated 

ipajiHl  to  the  nerves  or  sinews  of  the  body  natural.  .  .  .  And  as  the 

&«i>vuiuto  Cellini,  ipioleil  by  Fronde,  L  2I>,  HiH.  0/  England.     Shakspeare, 
"1/  V. ;  eimrersation  of  French  lords  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
}^  Diftrenee,  etc,  p.  i. 


^' 


t 


bou^a  and  all  the  othi'T  members  nC  tlie  IkkI^v  jireaervc  tlicir  fiuictioUR  and  di 
tlieij  BBTtml  oificfa  by  llie  nerves,  so  do  the  memlictB  of  tie  ownmiiity  b« 
law.     And  Bs  the  head  of  the  bodj  natural  cannot  cbitnge  ita  nerves  «  -:—^^ 
cannot  deny  to  the  several  parts  their  proper  energy,  their  dne  proportion 
ment  of  blood,  nuther  ckd  &  king  who  is  the  head  of  the  body  politic  ch 
laws  tJiereof,  nor  take  from  the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right,  against  their  < 
gents.  ■  ■  .  For  he  is  appointed  to  protect  his  snbjects  in  their  live^  prope 
and  laws  ;  for  this  very  end  and  purpose  he  has  the  delegation  of  power  firaa 

Here  we  hare  all  the  ideas  of  Locke  in  the  fifteenth  centorj; 
powerful  is  practice  to  suggest  theory !  so  quiclcly  does  man  <" 
in   the  enjoyment  of  liberty,   the   nature   ot   liberty!      ~ 
further:  he  contnuts,  step  by  step,  the  Roman  law,  that  heritage  a 
Latin    peoples,  with  the   English  law,  that  heritage  of  all  Teuti 
peoples :  one  the  work  of  absolute  princes,  and  lending  altogethai 
the  sacrifice  of  the  individual ;  the  other  the  work  of  the  com 
tending  altogether  to  protect  the  person.     He  contrasts  the  a 
the  imperial  jurisconsults,  who  accord  '  force  of  law  to  all  whi 
determined  by  the  prince,'  with  the  statutes  of  England,  which  * 
not  enacted  by  the  Bole  will  of  the  prince,  .  .  .  but  with  the  « 
consent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  their  representatiTea  in  Parlitua 
.  .  .  more  than  three  hundred  select  persons.'     He  contrasta  the  I 
iraxy  nomination  of  Imperial  officers  with  the  election  of  the  t' 
and  Bays : 

'There  is  in  every  coonty  a  certain  officer,  called  the  king's  shertK 
amongst  other  duties  of  his  olGce,  execntes  within  hia  connty  all  naodatei 
jadgments  of  the  king's  courts  of  jnstice :  he  is  an  annual  officer  :  and  it  ' 
lawful  for  him,  after  the  expiration  of  hia  year,  to  continue  to  net  in  his  aid  i 
neither  shall  he  be  taken  in  again  to  execute  the  said  office  vithin  two  yean  tt 
next  ensuing.     The  manner  of  hia  election  is  thus ;  Every  year,  on  thi 
All-Souls,  there  meet  in  the  King's  Court  of  Exchequer  all  tlie  king's  < 
M  well  lords  spiritual  and  tempolaJ,  ai  all  other  the  king's  justices,  all  the  b| 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  certain  other  officer^  when  i 
them,  by  common  consent,  noininBte  three  of  eveiy  county  knights  or  wq 
petsons  of  distinction,  and  snch  aa  they  esteem  fittest  qualified  to  bear  the  ol 
sheriO'  of  that  county  for  the  year  ensoing.    The  king  only  tnakea  c]imce  of  m 
of  the  three  so  nominated  and  returned,  who,  in  virtne  of  the  king's  letten  n 
is  constituted  High  Sheriff  of  that  coonty.' 

He  contrasts  the  Roman  procedure,  which  is  satisfied  with  two 
nesses  to  condemn  u  mau  with  the  jury,  the  three  permitted  challe 
the  admirable  guarantees  of  justice  with  which  the  uprightness,  i 
ber,  repute,  and  condition  of  the  jtmea  stirround  the  sentence.  A 
the  juries  he  says : 

'Twelve  good  anil  true  men  being  sworn,  as  in  the  manner  above  related,  I 
qnaliiied,  that  is,  having,  over  and  besides  their  moveables,  possessions  in 
sufficient,  as  was  said,  wherewith  to  maintain  their  nink  and  station ;  a 
inspected  by,  nor  at  variance  with  either  of  the  parties ;  all  of  the  neighboid 
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TTjos  protected,  the  English  commons  cannot  be  other  than  flotmshmg. 
Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  to  tlie  young  prince  whom  he  is 
instracting,  ibe  condition  of  the  commons  in  France.  By  their  taxes, 
•ax  on  suit,  on  wine,  billeting  of  soldiers,  they  aro  reduced  to  great 
iniaery.     Tou  have  seen  them  on  your  travels.  .  .  . 

'  Tlir  same  CDCuaons  b«  Ao  impavvriahiil  and  iliatrayvd,  that  th(.*y  may  nnneth 

h-vp.     Th«y  drink  wnt«r,  thoy  ent«  ap]Jes,  with  bred  right  brown  made  of  rye. 

1  ii>'T  eale  no  fleshe,  but  if  it  be  aelden,  a  litill  larde,  or  of  the  enttnilaor  ht^  of 

^'n  trlavne  For  the  nobl^  and  merrhanta  of  thi^  land.     They  weryn  no  woUyn. 

11  if  it  be  spore  cote  under  their  attermost  garment,  made  of  grute  canvaaa,  and 

'  it  k  frok.    Their  hosyn  be  of  like  I'anvus,  and  pasaen  not  tlielr  knee,  vberfor 

'y  Ivgirlridaiidtbeirthygha  bare.     Their  wifs  and  children  gone  bare  (bts.  .  .  ■ 

'■''   Miun  of  them,  that  voa  wont<^  to  pay  t«  his  lord  for  his  tenement  which  he 

.iritJi  by  the  year  a  Bciitu  pnyth  now  to  the  kyng,  over  that  acute,  fyve  skuta. 

tVhcr  thra^li  tliny  Ik  artyd  by  necesaite  so  to  watch,  labour  and  grub  in  tlie 

I      Vxtod  for  their  snatenance,  that  their  nature  is  much  wasted,  and  the  kynd  of 

I      "Mit  bniQght  to  nowght.    Thay  gone  crokyd  and  ar  freble,  not  ablv  to  light  nor 

I"  4eCnid  itir  mUin  ;  nor  they  have  wcpon,  nor  monye  to  bny  them  wepon  withal. 

.   This  i*  the  frute  flrat  of  hyre  Jus  regale.  .  .  .  But  blessed  be  Gml,  this  land 

"illi!  nndrr  a  better  lawe,  and  tberfor  the  people  therof  he  not  in  anch  jieuurye, 

'  tliriby  hurt  in  Uteir  persona,  but  they  he  wealthte  and  have  all  things  neccs- 

'-■  111  Oil'  gmtenancc  of  nature.     Wberdbre  tbey  be  myghty  and  able  to  re«yste 

1 1I.S  of  the  realms  that  do  or  will  do  them  wrong,     Loo,  this  is  the  &nt 

iini  et  regale,  underwhichwe  lyve."'     ■  Eveiye  lahabiter  of  the  realme 

.  i.-r'th  and  enjoyeth  at  his  pleasure  all  the  fruites  that  his  land  or  cattel 

'  (i  nl  the  profits  and  comnioditien  which  by  his  owne  tiaynyle,  or  by  the 

'''"■'ir  o(  iitli'ta,  hae  gainetli ;  not  hindered  by  the  iniurie  or  wrong  deteinement  of 

^vn  aaD,  but  that  hee  shall  bee  allowed  a  reasonable  recompence.*  .  .  .  Hereby  It 

'^'nmiDlli  to  puBe  that  tbc  men  of  that  lande  are  riehe,  haryng  ahoundaunce  of  golde 

11^  sllrirr.  and  other  thinges  ueceuarie  for  the  mainCenauiice  of  man's  life.     They 

'"□he  no  water,  nnteaae  it  he  so,  that  some  for  devotion,  and  nppon  a  leale  of 

''■OQix,  doc  abstaine  from  other  drinks.    They  eate  plentifully  of  all  kindea  of 

"■*!•  siiil  Rshc     They  wcaro  line  woollen  cloth  in  all  their  apparel ;  they  have 

■  nb-uiuiaance  of  bud-coTeringes  in  their  houses,  and  of  all  other  woollen  stuffe. 

.■r.\\t  Store  nf  all  hnstlrmentei  and  impleniiuiteB  of  houaeholdn,  they  are 

..iiiislipd  with  b1  inatnimenta  of  husbandry,  and  nil  other  things  that 

10  the  iri^umplishment  of  a  quiet  and  wealthy  lyfe,  according  to  their 

.  ...1  J'-»crwi»,     Neither  are  they  lued  in  the  lows,  but  onoly  before  ordinary 

'i^u,  ohi^tv  by  the  hiwca  of  the  lande  they  are  i  us  tly  in  treated.     Neither  are  they 

'  'Hin  nriffii^  of  this  very  (imous  treatise,  </(  Lawlibut  Lrgujit  Anglia,  was 
'-i!f>n  It,  i^tin  between  1164  and  1470,  Hrst  published  in  1537,  and  tnnslated 
>i  in  1737  by  Francis  Gregor.     I  have  taken  these  eitraets  from  tbs 
:  lition  of  Sir  John  Fortescue'a  works  published  in  18fl9  for  privtte 
>.  ^ind  edited  by  Thomes  Forteacne,  Lord  Clermont    Some  of  the  pifces 
'  ..  i<  u  III  the  old  iprlting,  are  taken  from  in  older  edition. — Tk. 
'  uy  an  AlHKilute  and  LimUfit  M<maTchff,  3d  ed,  172i,  eh.  iil  p.  15. 
Cwtuunos  bran  the  aama  tcstimnny. 
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nrr^ated  or  impleaded  for  their  laoveables  or  possessions,  or  luraignal  of  an^  offence, 
bee  it  oev^r  m  grfat  sad  uutragious,  but  oTtvr  the  Innrus  of  tlie  Und,  uul  before  tlir 
lodges  aTorcEaiii'  ■ 

All  this  arises  from  the  constitntion  of  the  country  and  t!ie  dislribn- 
tion  of  the  land.  Whilst  in  other  countries  we  find  only  a  population 
of  paupers,  with  here  and  there  a  few  lords,  Eugland  is  covered  and 
filled  with  owners  of  lands  and  fields ;  so  that  *  therein  so  small  a 
tborpe  cannot  bee  founde,  wherein  dwelleth  not  a  knight,  an  esquiri', 
or  suche  a  housholder  as  is  there  commouly  called  a  franklayne,  en- 
ryched  ivith  greute  possessions.  And  also  other  freeholders,  and  mimy 
yeomen  able  for  tlieir  Uvelodea  to  make  a  jtirye  in  founne  afore-roen' 
tioned.  For  there  bee  in  that  laode  divers  yeomen,  which  are  able  to 
dispende  by  the  yeore  above  a  hundred  poundea.'*     Harrison  says:' 

'  This  sort  of  people  have  inore  estimation  than  labourers  and  the  common  >■  a ' 
of  artificers,  and  these  commonlie  live  wealthilJe,  keope  good  houaei,  and  tnr^^ll 
to  get  riches.     Thej  are  for  the  most  part  rarmere  to  gentlemen,'  and  keep  wmnls     J 
of  tlieir  own.     '  These  were  they  that  in  times  past  made  all  France  afraid,    iiid      I 
albeit  th^y  be  not  called  master,  as  gentlemen  are,  or  air,  as  to  knigbta  tffrr-     I 
teinuth,  but  onclie  John  and  Thomas,  eti^.,  yet  hare  the;  beeno  found  tn  hiJt      g 
done  verie  good  service  ;  and  the  kingii  <tf  KngUnd,  in  foughten  battels,  were  nuni 
to  remaine  among  them  {who  were  their  footmen)  as  the  French  kings  did  uni>T:j 
tbeir  horsscmen ;  the  prince  thereby  showing  where  his  chiefe  strength  did  nmii'i 
Such  men,  says  Fortescue,  might  form  a  legal  jury,  and  vote,  redtt,  Iw      ■ 
associated,  do  everything  wherein  a  free  gDvemment  consists :  for  ihcjr     ■ 
were  numerous  in  every  district;  ihey  were  rot  down-trodden  like  llw     I 
timid  peasants  of  France ;  they  had  their  honour  and  that  of  thai     1 
family  to  maintain  ;  '  they  be  well  provided  with  arms ;  they  remember 
that  they  have  won  battles  in  France.',*     Such  is  the  class,  still  obscure, 

'  I}e  Lamtibue,  etc.,  ch.  luvL 

•  "The  might  of  the  realma  most  slondyth  upon  archers  which  be  aot  ricil* 
men.'    Compare  Hallam,  ii.  48S.     Alt  this  takes  us  back  as  far  as  the  Conqaes*^ 
and  farther.     '  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  greater  put  of  thoK  irt>>" 
appear  to  have  possessed  small  freeholds  or  parcels  of  manors  were  no  other  ti^^** 
the  original  nation.  ...  A  respectable  class  of  free  socagers,  having  in  genw*"' 
full  right  of  alienating  fheir  lutds,  and  holding  them  probably  at  a  small  ee 
rent  Ihim  the  lord  of  the  manor,  irequentlj  occurs  in  the  Domesday  Book.' 
all  eventp,  there  were  in  Domesday  Book  SasoDS  "  perfectly  exempt  from  Tillau^- 
This  class  is  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  treatises  of  Olaavilaud  Bntclon,   Asf^^**^ 
the  villeins,  they  were  qaickly  liberated  in  the  thirteenth  or  fonrteentli  oeatnr,,^^ 
either  by  their  own  eoergies  or  by  becoming  copyholders.     The  Wais  of  Ilw  Kow^^ 
still  furthi.-r  raised  the  commons ;  oTders  were  frequently  issued,  previeaa  to         * 
battle,  to  slay  the  nobles  and  spare  the  commoners. 

'  DacTiplion  (ff  England,  275. 

*  The  following  is  a  portrait  of  a  yeoman,  by  Latimer,  in  the  Stat  sonn**^ 
preached  before  Edword  vi.,  8th  March  1518 :   '  My  father  was  a  ywnum,  a** 
had  no  lands  of  his  own;  only  ho  had  a  farm  of  £3  or  £i  by  year  at  the  ottwmo^**' 
nnd  herenpon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  doicn  men.     He  hud  walk  fv*"  J 
hantod  aheep,  and  my  nwtlitt  Milked  ft&ly  Miw.    Ho  iraa  tXk,  V. 
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more  rich  and  powerful  every  century,  who,  founded  on  the 
lE^gruded  Saxon  aristocracy,  and  sustained  by  the  surviving  Saxon 
'J'*racier,  ended,  under  the  lead  of  the  inferior  Norraan  nobility,  and 
under  ihe  patronage  of  the  superior  Norman  nobility,  in  establishing 
ind  settling  a  free  constitution,  and  a  nation  worthy  at  Uberty. 

IX. 
\nwn,  is  here:,  men  are  endowed  with  a  serious  character,  strength- 
''neil  by  a  resolute  spirit,  and  entrenched  in  independent  habits,  tbey 
rawldle  with  their  conscience  aa  with  their  daily  business,  and  end  by 
^ying  hands  on  church  as  well  as  state.  It  is  now  a  long  time  since 
'^'e  exactions  of  the  Boman  See  provoked  the  resistance  of  the  people,' 
ud  a  presuming  priesthood  became  unpopular.  Men  complained  that 
1':^  best  Uvbgs  were  given  by  the  Pope  to  non-resident  strangers;  that 
'  'He  Italian,  unknown  in  England,  possessed  fifty  or  sixty  benefices  in 
I.Qgljiod ;  that  English  money  poured  into  Borne ;  and  that  the  clergy, 
I'-'ing  judged  only  by  clergy,  gave  themselves  up  to  their  vices,  and 
'■'Used  iheir  stal«  of  impunity.  In  the  first  years  of  Henry  iii.  there 
"■-r%  reckoned  nearly  a  hundred  murders  committed  by  piiests  stiJl 
I'ive  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  ^ecclesiastical 
't'Vcnue  was  twelve  times  greater  than  the  civil;  about  half  the  soil 
''^^  in  tlie  hands  of  the  clergy.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the 
<^>nmonB  declared  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  church  were  five  times 
(r**«ler  than  the  taxes  paid  to  the  crown ;  and  some  years  atlerwards,' 

"fK  Itiiq;  a  lunieai,  with  hinaelf  ildiI  tiia  hotse ;  while  iie  »une  ta  the  plitce  that 
"  ^inuJil  receive  llio  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  1  buckled  his  hameas 
''■-n  tic  went  imto  BUckhoath  Gdd.  He  kept  mc  to  sebool,  or  ehe  I  hitd  not 
■'U  able  to  have  preached  before  the  King's  Majesty  now.  He  married  my 
'  ''~n  with  £5  or  20  iiiibles  s-piece,  so  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godlinesa  and 
'f  flf  God  i  ho  kept  hospitality  for  hia  poor  neighbours,  and  some  alms  ho  guvs 
the  poor ;  and  oil  this  did  he  of  the  said  tajvu.  Where  he  that  now  hath  !t 
y  cih  £i  ft  bj  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his  prineo,  for 
'"loaeH  no'  for  his  children,  or  give  «*mp  of  drink  to  the  poor.' 

IFhii  U  from  the  sixth  serniou,  preached  before  the  young  king,  I2th  April 
~     '  In  my  time  mj  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  slioot  as  to 
a  (m«)  Miy  other  tbini; ;  and  so,  I  think,  other  men  did  their  children.     He 
1^1  Ina  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with 
of  arms,  aa  other  natiooa  do,  but  with  strength  of  the  body.     I  hod  my 
V  bonght  mn  aoeorditig  lo  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I  increased  iu  theto,  so  my 
1  mtn  tnsdc  bigger  sad  bigger ;  tor  men  ahal!  never  shoot  well  e^iocpt  they  be 
'I  np  in  it.     It  is  a  goodly  srt,  a  whoteaome  kind  of  exercise,  and  mnch 
a  physic* 
*  Pitl.  nut.  L  602.     In  1240,1378.     Thierry,  iii.  70. 

*14Ai-140&.     The  eommons  declared  that  with  these  revenaes  the  king  would 

I*  «Us  to  tna&itain  IS  earls,  1501)  knights,  6200  squires,  and  100  hospitals:  eaeli 

*■!  i*ri-lTing  aaunallj  300  marks ;  each  knight  100  morlcs,  and  the  produce  of  foar 

Ij^^^bnl  lands )  each  ninlre  tO  marks,  and  the  product  of  two  pbugbed  lands. 

'^^  llitt.  a.  112. 
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considering  that  the  wenlth  of  the  clergy  only  served  to  keep  tliem  ia 
idleness  and  liuniry,  they  proposed  to  confiscate  it  for  the  pubT^ljc 
benefit.  Already  the  idea  of  the  Reformation  had  forced  itself  np-^mi 
them.  They  remembered  how  in  the  ballads  Robio  Hood  ordered  kzuu 
folk  to  '  spare  the  yeomen,  labourers,  even  knights,  if  they  are  gtM-od 
feUowB,'  but  never  to  pardon  abbots  or  bishops.  The  prelates  grievoua^^ 
oppressed  the  people  with  their  laws,  tribunals,  and  tithes ;  and  stm.ti- 
dealy,  amid  the  pleasant  banter  and  the  monotonous  babble  of  Cle 
Norman  versifiers,  we  hear  resound  the  indignant  voice  of  a  Saxom.,  j 
man  of  the  people  and  a  victim.  ^'V 

It  b  the  vision  of  Piers  Ploughed,  a  carter,  written,  it  is  s\ti- 
posed,  by  a  secular  priest  of  Oxford.'  \  Doubtless  the  traces  of  Frencli        , 
taste  are  perceptible.     It  could  not  be  otherwise:    the  people  from       J 
below  can  never  quite  prevent  themselves  from  imitating  the  people       I 
Above ;  and  the  most  unshackled  popular  poets,  Burns  and  Ber&nger,        ^ 
too  often  preserve  an  academic  style.     So  here  a  fashionable  machi- 
nery, the  allegory  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  is  pressed  into  service. 
We  have  Do-wel!,  Covetousness,  Avarice,  Simony,  Conscience,  and  n 
■whole  world  of  talking  abstractions.     But  in  spite  of  these  vain  foreigc^ 
phantoms,  the  body  of  the  poem  is  national,  and  true  to  life.     The  oli^t- 
language  reappears  in  part ;  the  old  metre  altogether ;  no  more  rhymes    —« 
but  barbarous  alliterations;  no  more  jesting,  but  ft  harsh  gravity. ^^* 
sustained  invective,  a  grand  and  sombre  imagination,  heavy  Latin  ti 
hammered  down  as  by  a  Protestant  hand.     Piers  Ptoughm 
sleep  on  the  Malvern  hills,  and  there  had  a  wonderful  dream: 
'  Tbimai!  gull  I  meten — a  mvrvHillous  Bwevenv, 

That  I  waa  in  a  wilderneaac— wUtt  I  nivere  where ; 

And  as  1  bil]»<1d  into  the  eeat, — ui  heigh  to  the  sonn^ 

1  Bcigh  »  tour  on  ntoft, — trieliche  f-mB.fced, 

A  dt'cp  dale  bynethe — a  dongcon  thereinne 

11171111  depe  diches  and  derkc — -laid  dredfitUe  of  siglile. 

A  fnir  tepid  ful  ot  folk— fond  I  thet  bitwene. 

Of  alle  manere  of  men, — the  meeae  and  the  rich«, . 

Werchyngv  and  wandrynge— sa  the  worM  askelh. 

Some  pntten  hem  to  the  plough,— pleiden  fu]  wide. 

In  setlynge  and  sowynge— swonken  ful  harde, 

And  wonnen  that  waatours — with  glotonye  dystniyelh-'* 
A  gloomy  picture  of  the  world,  like  the  frightful  dreams  which  o 
so  often  in  Albert  Durer  and  Luther.  The  first  reformers  w 
suaded  that  the  earth  was  given  over  to  evil ;  that  the  devil  had  in  ^ 
his  empire  and  his  officers ;  that  Antichrist,  seated  on  the  throne  (S^^^ 
Rome,  spread  out  ecclesiastical  pomps  to  seduce  souls,  and  cast  thei^^^^^ 
into  the  fire  of  helL  So  here  Antichrist,  with  raised  banner,  enl«r»  "* 
convent;  bells  are  rung ;  monks  in  solemn  procession  go  to  meet  hiiE=^*- 

■  About  1302. 

■  Pi^a  PlovghmaA's  ViMoh  and  Crad,  ed.  T.  Wright,  ISGO,  \.^.%v.  2I-lft  - 
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andreoeiye  with  congratulations  their  lord  and  father.^  With  seven 
grait  giants,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  he  besieges  Conscience ;  and  the 
UHudt  is  led  by  Idleness,  who  brings  with  her  an  army  of  more  than 
ft  thousand  prelates :  for  vices  reign,  more  hateftd  from  being  in  holy 
places,  and  employed  in  the  church  of  God  in  the  devil^s  service : 

'Ac  now  is  Religion  a  rydere — a  romere  aboute, 
A  ledere  of  love-dayes — and  a  lond-buggere, 
A  prikere  on  a  palfrey — fro  manere  to  manere.  .  .  . 
And  bat  if  his  knave  knele — ^that  shal  his  coppe  brynge, 
He  lonreth  on  hym,  and  asketh  hym — who  taughte  hym  cnrteisie.'' 

But  this  sacrilegious  show  has  its  day,  and  God  puts  His  hand  on  men 
in  order  to  warn  them.  By  order  of  Conscience,  Nature  sends  up  a 
l)O0t  of  plagues  and  diseases : 

'  Eynde  Conscience  tho  herde,-Hmd  cam  out  of  the  planetes, 
And  sente  forth  his  forreyours — feveres  and  fluxes, 
Coughes  and  cardiacles, — crampes  and  tooth-aches, 
Remnea  and  radegundes, — and  roynous  scabbes, 
Biles  and  bocches, — and  brennynge  agues, 
Freneaies  and  foule  yveles, — forageres  of  k3mde.  .  .  . 
There  was  "  Harrow !  and  Help ! — Here  cometh  Kynde ! 
With  Deeth  that  is  dredful — to  undo  us  alle ! " 
The  lord  that  lyved  after  lust — tho  aloud  cryde.  .  .  . 
Deeth  cam  dryvynge  after, — and  al  to  duste  passhed 
Kyngea  and  knyghtes, — ^kaysers  and  popes,  .... 
Manye  a  lovely  lady — and  lemmans  of  knyghtes, 
Swowned  and  swelted  forsorwe  of  hise  dyntes.'  ^ 

Here  is  a  crowd  of  miseries,  like  those  which  Milton  has  described 
^  ^  vision  of  human  life ;  tragic  pictures  and  emotions,  such  as  the 
J^fofDiers  delight  to  dwell  upon.      There  is  a  like  speech  delivered 

y  John  Knox,  before  the  fair  ladies  of  Mary  Stuart,  which  tears  the 
7^^^  from  the  human  corpse  just  as  brutally,  in  order  to  exhibit 
^^  shame.  The  conception  of  the  world,  proper  to  the  people  of  the 
^^*^h,  all  sad  and  moral,  shows  itself  already.     They  are  never  com- 

^'^ble  in  their  country ;  they  have  to  strive  continually  against  cold 
?^  i^ain.  They  cannot  live  there  carelessly,  lying  under  a  lovely  sky, 
^  aultry  and  clear  atmosphere,  their  eyes  filled  with  the  noble  beauty 
*^^  happy  serenity  of  the  land.  They  must  work  to  live ;  be  attentive, 
^^^^t,  close  and  repair  their  houses,  wade  boldly  through  the  •  mud 
^?^^d  their  plough,  light  their  lamps  in  the  shops  during  the  day. 
^*^^ii  climate  imposes  endless  inconvenience,  and  exacts  endless  en- 
^J^^'^nce.  Hence  arise  melancholy  and  the  idea  of  duty.  Man  naturally 
^^*3iks  of  life  as  of  a  battle,  oftener  of  black  death  which  closes  this 

^    ^  The  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  on  his  tour  in  1216,  came  to  the  priory  of 
^4liogton  with  ninety-seven  horses,  twenty-one  dogs,  and  three  falcons. 

*  men  PUmghnuifCs  Visum,  i.  p.  191,  v.  6217-6228. 

*  IbUL  ii  Lost  book,  p.  430,  v,  14084-14135. 
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deadly  show,  and  leads  so  many  plumed  and  disorderly  procesnona  to 
the  sileDce  and  the  eternity  of  the  grave.  All  this  visible  world  is 
vain ;  there  is  nothing  true  but  human  virtue, — the  courageous  eaer—^gy 
ivith  which  man  attains  to  self-command,  the  generous  energy  wA.  ih 
vrhioh  he  employs  himself  in  the  service  of  others.  On  ihb  Tiew  3ic 
fixes  his  eyes;  they  pierce  throagh  worldly  gauds,  neglect  MDsual  jo^^ 
to  attain  this.  By  such  internal  action  the  ideal  is  displaced ;  a  n.^ir 
source  of  action  springs  up— the  idea  of  righleousness.  What  »^stj 
them  against  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  insolence,  is  neither  the  envjr  of 
the  poor  and  low,  nor  the  anger  of  the  oppressed,  nor  a  revolutioD^iy 
desire  to  esperimentalbe  abslroct  truth,  but  conscience.  They  trerotiiR 
lest  they  should  not  work  out  their  salvation  if  they  continue  in  a  cor- 
rupted church  ;  they  fear  the  menaces  of  God,  and  dare  not  embark  en 
the  great  journey  with  unsafe  guides.  'What  is  righteousness?'  aslc«d 
Luther  anxiously,  'and  how  shall  I  obtain  it?'  With  like  anxiety 
Piers  Ploughman  goes  to  seek  Do-well,  and  asks  each  one  to  ihow  bim 
where  he  shall  find  him.  '  Willi  us,'  say  the  friars.  '  Contra  qnaitH 
icb,  Seplies  in  die  cadii  justua,  and  ho  so  syngeth  certys  doth  nat  w^l;' 
so  he  betakes  himself  to  '  study  and  writing,'  like  Luther ;  the  clerks  >l 
table  speak  much  of  God  and  of  the  Triniiy,  '  and  taken  Bernarde^  to 
witnesse,  and  putteth  forth  presompcions  .  .  .  ac  the  c&rful  mai  crie  ^oA 
quaken  atte  gate,  bothe  a  fyngred  and  a  furst,  and  for  defaute  spills  p 
non  80  hende  lo  have  hym  yn.  Clerkus  and  knyghtes  carpeu  of  djod 
ofte,  and  haveth  hym  muche  in  hure  mouthe,  ac  mene  men  in  he»~*e; 
and  heart,  inner  faith,  living  virtue,  are  what  constitute  true  re- 
ligion. This  is  what  these  dull  Saxons  had  begun  to  discover;  ibe 
Teutonic  conscience,  and  English  good  sense  too,  had  been  aiotxjsed, 
with  individual  energy,  the  resolution  to  judge  and  to  decide  alon^,  ^J 
and  for  one's  self.  '  Christ  is  our  hede  that  sitteth  on  hie,  Heddi^  m 
ought  we  have  no  mo,'  says  a  poem,'  attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  wbM 
with  others,  claims  independence  for  Christian  consciences. 
'  We  ben  his  membrEB  bothe  also, 

Father  he  tanght  qb  call  him  all, 

Maisters  to  call  forbad  he  tho  ; 

At  maisters  ben  wickid  and  fala.' 

No  mediator  between  man  and  God.    In  vain  the  doctors  state  that  t 
have  authority  for  their  words ;  there  is  a  word  of  greater  authorial 
wit,  God's.    We  hear  it  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  grand  word. 
quitted  the  learned  schools,  the  dead  languages,  the  dusty  shelves        .  _ 
which  the  clergy  suffered  it  to  sleep,  covered  with  a  confusion  of  oot^^' 
menlariea  and  Fathers.*     Wiclif  appeared  and  translated  it  like  Luth^-'"' 


'  Pirrt  PUncman's  C'rtde  ;  Ikr  Ploteman'n  Talc,  printed  in  1550,  The 
three  editions  in  one  year,  it  was  bo  mnniffirtiy  Protestant 

*  Knighton,  abont  1400,  vrote  thus  of  Wiclif:  '  Traoatulit  de  Latino  it 
oHBi  lingaaa,  nou  mgelicini.     Unde  per  ipaiim  lit  vulgaie,  et  migii  * 
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uid.  in  a  spirit  similar  to  Luther^s.  '  Cristen  men  and  wymmen,  olde 
and  yonge,  sbulden  studie  fast  in  the  Newe  Testament,  for  it  is  of  f nl 
sutorite,  and  op3m  to  undirstonding  of  simple  men,  as  to  the  poyntis. 
tliat  be  moost  nedeful  to  salyacioun.'  ^  Religion  must  be  secular,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  forestall  it ;  each 
most  bear  and  read  for  himself  the  word  of  God :  he  will  be  sure  that 
it  has  not  been  corrupted  in  the  passage ;  he  will  feel  it  better,  and 
more,  he  will  understand  it  better ;  for 

'  eeH  place  of  holy  writ,  both  opyn  and  derk,  techith  mekenes  and  charite ;  and 
therfore  he  that  kepith  mekenes  and  charite  hath  the  trewe  undirstondyng  and 
perfectioim  of  al  holi  writ.  .  .  .  Therfore  no  simple  man  of  wit  be  afeid  un- 
mesurabli  to  gtudie  in  the  text  of  holy  writ  .  .  .  and  no  clerk  be  proude  of  the 
▼errey  undirstondyng  of  holy  writ,  for  whi  undirstonding  of  hooly  writ  with  outen 
ehAi-ite  that  kepith  Goddis  beestis,  makith  a  man  depper  dampned  .  .  .  and  pride 
and  oovetlse  of  clerkis  is  cause  of  her  blindees  and  eresie,  and  priveth  them  fro 
TfeiAcy  nndirstondyng  of  holy  writ '  * 

These  are  the  memorable  words  that  began  to  circulate  in  the  markets 

ancl  in  the  schools.    They  read  the  translated  Bible,  and  commented  on 

it  ;    they  judged  the  existing  Church  after  it.     What  judgments  these 

serious  and  renovated  minds  passed  upon  it,  with  what  readiness  they 

pushed  on  to  the  true  religion  of  their  race,  we  may  see  from  their 

petition  to  Parliament.'     One  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Luther, 

they  said  that  the  pope  was  not  established  by  Christ,  that  pilgrim- 

*^ges  and  image-worship  were  akin  to  idolatry,  that  external  forms  are 

^f  no  importance,  that  priests  ought  not  to  possess  temporal  wealth, 

^*^t  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  made  a  people  idolatrous,  that 

Piests  have  not  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin.     In  proof  of  all  this 

^®7  brought  forward  texts  of  Scripture.     Fancy  these  brave  spirits, 

J^Q^pIe  and  strong  souls,  who  began  to  read  at  night,  in  their  shops, 

y  Candle-light ;  for  they  were  shopmen — a  tailor,  and  a  furrier,  and 

*  ^aker — who,  with  some  men  of  letters,  began  to  read,  and  then  to 

^Ueve,  and  finally  got  themselves  burned.*     What  a  sight  for  the 

..J^^^nth  century,   and  what  a  promise!      It  seems  as  though,  with 

^rty  of  action,  liberty  of  mind  begins  to  appear ;  that  these  common 

5**^  Wl  think  and  speak ;  that  under  a  conventional  literature,  intro- 

^^ed  from  France,  a  new  literature  is  dawning ;  and  that  England, 

s^^Uine  England,  half-mute  since  the  Conquest,  will  at  last  find  a  voice. 

p,^  She  had  not  found  it.  King  and  peers  ally  themselves  to  the 
^^^itsh,  pass  terrible  statutes,  destroy  lives,  burn  heretics  alive,  often 

L^  ^^  ct  mnlieribus  legere  scientibus  quam  solet  esse  clericis  admodam  litteratis,  et 
**^  intelligentibns.     Et  sic  evangelica  margerita  spargitur  et  a  porcis  conculcatur 
L^  *    •    (ita)  at  laicis  commune  setemum  quod  ante  fuerat  clericis  et  ecclesise  doctori- 
^^  '^akntum  snpemimi.' 

*  Wiclif  *8  Bible,  ed.  Forshall  and  Madden,  1850,  preface  to  Oxford  edition,  p.  2. 

*  IhieL  '  In  1395. 
^   1401,  William  Sawtr^  the  first  Lollard  burned  alive. 
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with  refinement  of  torture, — one  in  a  barrel,  another  bung  by  an  iron 
chain  round  his  waist.     The  temporal  wealth  of  the  clergy  had  been 
attacked,  and  therewith  the  whole  English  constitution ;  and  the  great 
establishment  above  crushed  out  with  its  whole  weight  the  assailants 
from  below.     Darkly,  in  silence,  while  in  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  the 
nobles  were  destroying  each  other,  the  commoners  went  on  working 
and  living,  separating  themselves  from  the  official  Chiirch,  maintaining 
their  liberties,  amassing  their  wealth,^  but  not  going  beyond.     Like  a 
vast  rock  which  underlies  the  soil,  yet  crops  up  here  and  there  at  distant 
intervals,  they  barely  exhibit  themselves.    No  great  poetical  or  religious 
work  displays  them  to  the  light.     They  sang ;  but  their  ballads,  first 
ignored,  then  transformed,  reach  us  only  in  a  l&te  edition.    They  prayed; 
but  beyond  one  or  two  indifierent  poems,  their  incomplete  and  reprised 
doctrine  bore  no  fruit     One  may  well  see  from  the  verse,  tone,  and 
drift  of  their  ballads,  that  they  are  capable  of  the  finest  poetic  origin- 
ality,' but  their  poetry  is  in  the  hands  of  yeomen  and  harpers.     We 
perceive,  by  the  precocity  and  energy  of  their  religious  protests,  that 
they  are  capable  of  the  most  severe  and  impassioned  creeds ;  but  their 
faiUi  remains  hidden  in  the  shop-parlours  of  a  few  obscure  sectaries. 
Neither  their  faith  nor  their  poetry  has  been  able  to  attain  its  end  or 
issue.     The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  those  two  national  out- 
breaks, are  still  far  off;  and  the  literature  of  the  period  retains  to  the 
end,  like  the  highest  ranks  of  English  society,  almost  the  perfect  stamp 
of  its  French  origin  and  its  foreign  models. 

^  Commines,  v.  ch.  19  and  20  :  'In  my  opinion,  of  all  kingdoms  of  the  world  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  where  the  public  weal  is  best  observed,  and  least 
violence  is  exercised  on  the  people,  and  where  no  buildings  are  overthrown  or 
demolished  in  war,  England  is  the  best ;  and  the  ruin  and  misfortune  falls  on  them 
who  wage  the  war.  .  .  .  The  kingdom  of  England  has  this  advantage  beyond  other 
nations,  that  the  people  and  the  country  arc  not  destroyed  or  burnt,  nor  the  build- 
ings  demolished  ;  and  ill-fortune  falls  on  men  of  war,  and  especially  on  the  nobles.' 

'  See  the  ballads  of  Chevy  Chase,  The  Nut-Brown  Maid,  etc.     Many  of  them 
are  admirable  little  dramas. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  New  Tongue. 

Oliaucer — His  education— His  political  and  social  life — ^Wherein  his  talent 
was  serviceable — He  paints  the  second  feudal  society. 

How  the  middle  age  degenerated — Decline  of  the  serious  element  in  manners, 
books,  and  works  of  art — Need  of  excitement — Analogies  of  architecture 
and  literature. 

'Wherein  Chaucer  belongs  to  the  middle  age — Romantic  and  ornamental  poems 
— Lt  Boman  de  laBoae — Trotiua  and  Cressida — Canterbury  TaUs — Order  of 
description  and  erents — T?ie  Hatiae  q/*i^ame-^Fantastic  dreams  and  visions 
— Love  poems — Trotitu  and  Cressida — Exaggerated  development  of  love  in 
the  middle  age — Why  the  mind  took  this  path — Mystic  love — The  Flovoer 
and  the  X^q/*— Sensual  love — Trollus  and  Cressida, 

Wherein  Chaucer  is  French — Satirical  and  jovial  poems — Canterbury  Tales — 
The  Wife  of  Bath  and  marriage — The  mendicant  friar  and  religion — Buf- 
foonery, waggery,  and  coarseness  in  the  middle  age. 

Wherein  Chaucer  was  English  and  original — Idea  of  character  and  individual 
—Van  Eyck  and  Chaucer  contemporary — Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales — 
Portraits  of  the  franklin,  monk,  miller,  citizen,  knight,  squire,  prioress, 
the  good  clerk — Connection  of  events  and  characters — General  idea — Im- 
portance of  the  same — Chaucer  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation — He  halts 
by  the  way — Delays  and  Childishness — Causes  of  this  feebleness — His  prose, 
and  scholastic  notion — How  he  is  isolated  in  his  age. 

Connection  of  philosophy  and  poetry — How  general  notions  failed  under 
the  scholastic  philosophy — Why  poetry  failed — Comparison  of  civilisa- 
tion and  decadence  in  the  middle  age,  and  in  Spain — Extinction  of 
the  English  literature — Translators — Rhyming  chronicles — Didactic  poets 
— Compilers  of  moralities — Gower — Occleve — Lydgate — Analogy  of  taste 
it)  costumes,  buildings,  and  literature — Sad  notion  of  fate,  and  human 
Uiisery — Hawes — Barclay — Skelton — Elements  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Renaissance. 

I. 

^ID  so  many  barren  endeayours,  throughout  the  long  impotence 
L  of  Norman  literature,  "which  "was  cod  tent  to  copy,  and  of  Saxon 
^txire,  which  bore  no  fruit,  a  definite  language  was  nevertheless 
^*^ed,  and  there  was  room  for  a  great  writer.  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
^^ed,  a  man  of  mark,  inventive  though  a  disciple,  original  though 
^^^Uislator,  who  by  his  genius,  education,  and  life,  was  enabled  to 
^^  and  to  depict  a  whole  world,  but  above  all  to  satisfy  the  chivalric 
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world  and  the  splendid  courts  which  shone  upon  the  heights.^ 
belonged  to  it,  though  learned  and  versed  in  all  branches  of  schok: 
knowledge];  and  he  took  such  part  in  it,  that  his  life  from  end  to  c 
was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  man  of  action.  We  find  I 
alternately  in  King  Edward^s  army,  in  the  king's  train,  husband  o; 
queen's  maid  of  honour,  a  pensioner,  a  placeholder,  a  deputy  in  Pari 
ment,  a  knight,  founder  of  a  family  which  was  hereafter  to  beco 
allied  to  royalty.  Moreover,  he  was  in  the  king's  council,  brother- 
law  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  employed  more  than  once  in  o] 
embassies  or  secret  missions  at  Florence,  Genoa,  MUan,  Flanders,  oo 
missioner  in  France  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  high 
and  low  down  in  the  political  ladder,  disgraced,  restored  to  pla 
This  experience  of  business,  travel,  war,  the  court,  was  not  like  a  be 
education.  He  was  at  the  court  of  Edward  in.,  the  most  splendid 
Europe,  amidst  tourneys,  grand  entrances,  displays;  he  took  part 
the  pomps  of  France  and  Milan ;  conversed  with  Petrarch,  perhs^  iv 
Boccacio  and  Froissart ;  was  actor  in,  and  spectator  of,  the  finest  s 
most  tragical  of  dramas.  In  these  few  words,  what  ceremonies  and  p 
cessions  are  implied  I  what  pageantry  of  armour,  caparisoned  hon 
bedecked  ladies  !  what  display  of  gallant  and  lordly  manners !  whs 
varied  and  brilliant  world,  well  suited  to  occupy  the  mind  and  eyes 
a  poet!  Like  Froissart,  better  than  he,  Chaucer  could  depict 
character  of  the  nobles,  their  mode  of  life,  their  amours,  even  ot] 
things,  and  please  them  by  his  portraiture. 

n. 

Two  notions  ndsed  the  middle  age  above  the  chaos  of  barbaris 
one  religious,  which  had  fashioned  the  gigantic  cathedrals,  and  sw 
the  masses  from  their  native  soil  to  hurl  them  upon  the  Holy  Lai 
the  other  secular,  which  had  built  feudal  fortresses,  and  set  the  mac 
courage  armed,  upon  his  feet,  within  his  own  domain :  the  one  1 
produced  the  adventurous  hero,  the  other  the  mystical  monk  ;  the  o 
to  wit^  the  belief  in  God,  the  other  the  belief  in  self  Both,  runn 
to  excess,  had  degenerated  by  expenditure  of  force:  the  one  1 
exalted  independence  into  rebellion,  the  other  had  changed  piety  i 
enthusiasm :  the  first  made  man  unfit  for  civil  life,  the  second  di 
him  back  from  natural  life :  the  one,  sanctioning  disorder,  dissol* 
society  ;  the  other,  enthroning  irrationality,  perverted  intelligei 
Chivalry  had  need  to  be  repressed  before  issuing  in  brigandage  ;  de 
tion  restrained  before  inducing  slavery.  Turbulent  feudalism  g] 
feeble,  like  oppressive  theocracy ;  and  the  two  great  master  passi< 
deprived  of  their  sap  and  lopped  of  their  stem,  gave  place  by  tl 
weakness  to  the  monotony  of  habit  and  the  taste  for  worldliness,  wb 
shot  forth  in  their  stead  and  flourished  under  their  name. 

'  Bom  between  1328  and  1845,  died  in  1400. 
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Insensibly,  the  serious  element  declined,  in  books  as  in  manners,  in 
works  of  art  as  in  books.  Architecture,  instead  of  being^the  hand- 
mud  of  fbith,  became  the  slave  of  phantasy.  It  was  exaggerated, 
confined  to  mere  decoration,  sacrificing  general  effect  to  detail,  shot 
up  its  steeples  to  unreasonable  heights,  festooned  its  churches  with 
canopies,  pinnacles,  trefoiled  arches,  open -worked  galleries.  '  Its 
whole  aim  was  continually  to  climb  higher,  to  clothe  the  sacred  edifice 
with  a  gaudy  bedizenment,  as  if  it  were  a  bride  on  the  wedding  morn- 
ing.'^ Before  this  marvellous  lacework,  what  emotion  could  one  feel 
but  a  pleased  astonishment  ?  What  becomes  of  Christian  sentiment 
before  such  scenic  ornamentations?  In  like  manner  literature  sets 
itself  to  play.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  second  ag^  of  absolute 
monsrehy,  we  saw  on  one  side  garlanded  top-knots  and  cupolas,  on 
the  other  pretty  vers  de  societdy  courtly  and  sprightly  tales,  taking  the 
I^  of  severe  beauty-lines  and  noble  writings.  Even  so  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  thfe-  second  age  of  feudalism,  they  had  on  one  side  the 
stone  fretwork  and  slender  efflorescence  of  aerial  forms,  and  on  the 
<^er  finical  verses  and  diverting  stories,  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
Snmd  architecture  and  the  old  simple  literature.  It  is  no  longer  the 
^erflowing  of  a  true  sentiment  which  produces  them,  but  the  craving 
'<>f  excitement.  Consider  Chaucer,  his  subjects,  and  how  he  selects 
tbem.  He  goes  far  and  vdde  to  discover  them,  to  Italy,  France,  to  the 
Popular  legends,  the  ancient  classics.  His  readers  need  diversity,  and 
"is  business  is  to  '  provide  fine  tales : '  it  was  in  those  days  the  poet's 
business.*  The  lords  at  table  have  finished  dinner,  the  minstrels  come 
^^  smg,  the  brightness  of  the  torches  falls  on  the  velvet  and  ermine, 
^^  the  fantastic  figures,  the  oddities,  the  elaborate  embroidery  of  their 
J^g  garments  ;  then  the  poet  arrives,  presents  his  manuscript,  *  richly 
^^minated,  bound  in  crimson  violet,  embellished  with  silver  clasps 
^'^d  bosses,  roses  of  gold:'  they  ask  him  for  his  subject,  and  he 
'^^^^Wers  « Love.' 

IIL 

In  fact,  it  is  the  most  agreeable  subject,  fittest  to  make  the  evening 

"^Tlrs  flow  sweetly,  amid  the  spiced  g6blets  and  the  burning  perfumes. 

^*»aucer  translated  first  that  great  storehouse  of  gallantry,  the  Roman 

^   ia  Rose,     There  is  no  pleasanter  entertainment.     It  is  about  a  rose 

^'^ich  the  lover  wished  to  pluck :  the  pictures  of  the  May  months,  the 

^''oxres,  the  flowery  earth,  the  green  hedgerows,  abound  and  display 

Jj^^ir  bloom.      Then  come   portraits  of  the  smiling   ladies,  Richesse, 

*^**^unchise,    Graiety,   and    by   way   of   contrast,  two   sad   characters, 

^^^anger  and  Travail,  all  crowding,  and  minutely  described,  with  de- 

^^  of  features,  clothing,  attitude ;  they  walk  about,  as  in  a  piece  of 

^  Renan,  De  VArt  au  Moyen  Age, 

'  See  Fnrisnrt,  his  life  with  the  Count  of  Foix  and  with  King  Richard  ii. 
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tnpestry,  amid  laiidacapes,  dances,  castles,  with  ailegarical  group*,  in 
lively  sparkling  colours,  displayed,  contrasted,  ever  renewed  and  varli.' . 
BO  as  to  entertain  the  sight.  For  an  evil  has  ariseo,  unknown  ' 
serious  ages — winui.-  noTelty  and  brilliancy  followed  by  novelty  nr, 
brilliancy  are  necessary  to  withstand  it ;  and  Chaucer,  like  Boccaciu  ^ 
and  Froissart,  enters  into  the  struggle  with  all  his  heart  Ue  borrowaf 
from  Boocacio  his  history  of  Polamon  and  Arwte,  from  l^^m  bar 
history  of  Tro'ilua  and  CreMlda,  and  re-arranges  them.  How  t¥e  iwo 
young  Theban  knights,  Arcite  and  Palamon,  both  fall  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Emily,  and  how  Arcite,  victorious  id  tourney,  falls  and  dies, 
bequeathing  Emily  to  his  rival ;  hon  the  fine  Trojan  knight  Trolliu 
wins  the  favours  of  Cressida,  and  how  Cressida  abandons  him  far 
Diomedes — these  are  still  tales  in  verse,  tales  of  love.  A  little  long 
they  may  be ;  all  the  writings  of  this  age,  French,  or  imitated  from 
French,  are  bom  of  too  prodigal  minds;  but  how  they  glide  along  I 
A  winding  stream,  which  flows  smoothly  on  level  sand,  and  gUtters  now 
and  again  in  the  sun,  ia  the  only  image  we  can  find.  The  charsctcn 
speak  too  much,  but  then  ihey  speak  so  well  I  Even  when  they  dis- 
pute, we  like  to  listen,  their  anger  and  offences  arc  so  wholly  baf^-l 
on  a  happy  overflow  of  unbroken  converse.  Remember  Frobsart,  Iki.i 
slaughters,  assassinations,  plagues,  the  butcheries  of  the  Jacquerie,  ti. 
whole  chaos  of  human  misery,  is  forgotten  in  his  fine  uniform  humour. 
so  that  the  furious  and  raving  figures  seem  but  ornaments  and  choice 
embroiderings  to  relieve  the  train  of  shaded  and  coloured  silk  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  his  narrative ! 

But,  in  particular,  a  multitude  of  descriptioi 
over  all.  Chaucer  leads  you  among  arms,  pidac 
before  each  scene.     Uere : 

*Tlio  atatae  of  Venus  glorious  for  to  ace 

Wu  naked  fleting  in  the  Urge  see, 

And  fro  the  navel  doun  all  cdvfiwI  vru 

With  wanes  greae.  and  bright  aa  any  glaa. 

A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  tiadde  she, 
f  And  on  hire  had,  ful  aemclj  for  to  sw, 

A  rose  gerlond  tretah,  and  wel  Bmelling, 

Above  hire  hed  hire  doves  fleckering, ' ' 

Eurtber  on,  the  temple  of  Mara: 

'  First  on  the  wall  was  pcinted  a  farut, 
In  which  ther  wonnMh  nryther  man  ne  bMt. 
With  knotty  kmury  batrein  trees  old 
or  itnbbes  and  sharp  and  hidous  to  behold  ; 
In  which  ther  reu  a  romble  and  a  swoagh. 
As  though  IL  slorme  shuld  bresten  every  bough  : 
And  doDuward  tiom  au  hill  under  a  bent, 
Thpr  stood  tliB  lemjile  of  Maw  armipolent, 

1  KnigM'a  TaU,  il  p.  6B,  v.  1957-1064, 


IS  spread  their  gilding 
es,  temples,  and  halts 
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Wronglit  all  of  burned  stele,  of  which  th'  entree 

Was  longe  and  streite,  and  gastly  for  to  see.  ^ 

And  therout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  vise,  f 

That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise.  f 

The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone,  * 

For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none,  " 

Thnrgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  disceme.  J 

The  dore  was  all  of  athamant  eteme,  ^ 

Yclenched  oyerthwart  and  endelong 

With  yren  tongh,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 

Eyeiy  piler  the  temple  to  sustene 

Was  tonne-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  sheue.'^ 

Brerywhere  on  the  wall  were  representations  of  slauj^ter ;  and  in  the 

anctuary 

'  The  statue  of  Mars  npon  a  carte  stood 
Armed,  and  loked  grim  as  he  were  wood, ,,'  .  . 
A  wolf  ther  stood  befome  him  at  his  fete 
With  eyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete.*' 

Axe  not  these  contrasts  well  designed  to  rovlse  the  imagination  ?  Ton 
iriil  meet  in  Chaucer  a  succession  of  similar  pictures.  Observe  the 
train  of  combatants  who  came  to  joust  in  the  tilting  field  for  Arcite 
and  Palamon: 

'  With  him  ther  wenten  knightes  many  on. 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon 
And  in  a  brestplate,  and  in  a  gipon  ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  pair  of  plates  large  ; 
And  som  wol  have  a  Pruce  sheld,  or  a  targe, 
Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legges  wele, 
And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele.  .  .  . 
Ther  maist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurge  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Trace : 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face. 
The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 
And  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about, 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout ; 
His  limmes  gret,  his  braimes  hard  and  stronge. 
His  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  longe. 
And  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree, 
Ful  highe  upon  a  chac  of  gold  stood  he. 
With  foure  white  holies  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  hamais. 
With  nayles  yelwe,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  hadde  a  beres  skin,  cole-blake  for  old. 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak. 
As  any  ravenes  fether  it  shone  for  blake. 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  weight. 
Upon  his  hed  sate  ful  of  stones  bright, 

1  KiAgh£%  Tale,  ii  p.  59,  v.  1977-1996.  >  Ibid.  p.  61,  v.  2048-2050. 
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Of  fine  rabins  and  of  diamants. 
About  bis  char  tber  wenten  wbite  alauns, 
^  Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere, 

^  To  hunten  at  tbe  leon  or  the  dere. 

And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  yboond, 
Colered  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round. 
^  •  An  hundred  lordes  had  he  in  his  route. 

Armed  ful  wel,  with  hertes  steme  and  stoute. 
With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 
The  gret  Emetriua  the  king  of  Inde, 
^'Tpon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele, 
[ered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele, 
riding  like  the  god  of  armes  Mars. 
His  cote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Couched  with  perles,  white,  and  roimd  and  grete. 
His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  ; 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 
Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 
His  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yronne, 
And  that  was  y.elwe,  and  glitered  as  the  sonne. 
His  nose  was  hign,  his  eyen  bright  citrin. 
His  lippes  round,  his  colour  was  sanguin  .  .  . 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste. 
Of  five  and  twenty  yere  his  age  I  caste. 
His  herd  was  well  begonnen  for  to  spring ; 
His  vois  was  as  a  trompe  thondering. 
Upon  bis  bed  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 
A  gerlond  fresshe  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 
Upon  his  bond  he  bare  for  his  deduit 
An  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit. 
An  hundred  lordes  had  he  with  him  there. 
All  armed  save  hir  hedes  in  all  hir  gere, 
Ful  richely  in  alle  manere  thinges.  .  .  . 
About  this  king  tber  ran  on  every  part 
Ful  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart. '  ^ 

A  herald  would  not  describe  them  better  nor  more  fully.  The  lo^ 
and  ladies  of  the  time  would  recognise  here  their  tourneys  ^^^ 
masquerades. 

There  is  something  more  pleasant  than  a  fine  narrative,  and  tha^  ^ 
a  collection  of  fine  narratives,  especially  when  the  narratives  are  all  ^ 
different  colourings.  Froissart  gives  us  such  under  the  name  ^^ 
Chronicles  ;  Boccacio  still  better ;  after  him  the  lords  of  the  Cent  IT^^ 
velles  nouvelles;  and,  later  still,  Marguerite  de  Navarre.  What  m^^^ 
natural  among  people  who  meet,  talk,  and  try  to  amuse  themselv^^^ 
The  manners  of  the  time  suggest  them ;  for  the  habits  and  tastes  ^ 
society  had  begun,  and  fiction  thus  conceived  only  brings  into  books  '^^^ 
conversations  which  are  heard  in  the  hall  and  by  the  wayside.  Chau.^^ 
describes  a  troop  of  pilgrims,  people  of  every  rank,  who  are  going*     ^ 

1  KnigM$  Tale,  iL  p.  63,  v,  2120-2186. 
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katght,  a  sergeant  of  law,  an  Oxford  clerk,  a  doctor,  u 
lioress,  a  monk,  who  agree  to  relate  a  story  all  round : 

'For  trswely  comfort  no  mirthe  ii  non, 
To  ridenbj  the  way  domb  as  tie  Bton.' 

I  Bocordingly ;  and  on  thb  slender  and  flexible  thread  all  the 

f  the  feudal  imaginatiao,  true  and  false,  come  and  contribute 

ey  figures  to  the  chain ;  alternately  noble,  chivairoua  stories : 

B  of  the  infant  whose  throat  was  cut  by  Jews,  the  trials  of 

iselda,  Canace  and  the  marvellous  fictions  of  Oriental  fancy, 

aries  of  marriage  and  monks,  allegorical  or  moral  tales,  the 

B  uock  and  hen,  a  list  of  great  unfortunate  persons:  Lucifer, 

nsou,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zecobta,  Crcesus,  Ugolin,   Peter  of 

■leave  out  some,  for  I  must  be  brief.     Chaucer  is  like  a 

ith  his  haads  full :  pearls  and  glass  beads,  sparkling  diamonds 

n  agates,  black  jet  and  ruby  roses,  all  that  history  and 

had  bei^n  able  to  gather  and  fashion  during  three  centuries 

,  in  France,  m  Wales,  in  Provence,  in  Italy,  all  that- had 

way,  clashed  together,  broken  or  polished  by  the  stream  of 

,d  by  the  great  jumble  of  human  memory  ;  he  holds  in  his 

Dges  it,  composes  therefrom  a  long  sparkling  onuunent,  with 

ndiinta,  a  thousand  facets,  which  by  its  splendour,  varieties, 

toay  attract  and  satisfy  the  eyes  of  those  most  greedy  for 

t  and  noveJty. 

Is  more.  The  universal  outburst  of  unchecked  curiosity  de- 
refined  enjoyment ;  reverie  and  fantasy  alone  can  satisfy 
tfound  and  thoughtful  fantasy  as  we  find  it  in  Shakspeare, 
ioDcd  and  meditated  reverie  as  we  find  it  in  Dante,  but  the 
&nttuy  of  the  eyes,  ears,  external  senses,  which  in  poetry  as  in 
)  call  for  singularity,  wonders,  accepted  challenges,  victories 
r  what  is  rational  and  probable,  and  which  are  satisfied  only 
dense  sad  dazzling.  When  you  look  at  a  cathedral  of  that 
*  *  ■ai.  Substance  is  wanting ;  the  walla  are  hol- 
lo make  room  for  windows,  the  elaborate  work  of  the  porches, 
cfUl  growth  of  the  slender  columns,  the  thin  curvature  of 
erythiog  seems  to  totter ;  support  has  been  withdrawn  to 
onuunent.  Without  external  prop  or  buttress,  and  artificial 
chunp-work,  the  building  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces  on 
':  as  it  is,  it  undoes  itself;  we  have  to  maintain  on  thespota 
isaons  continually  to  ward  off  the  continual  decay.  But  our 
lemselves  in  following  the  wavings  and  twistings  of  the  end- 
tic;  th«  dazilmg  centre-rose  of  the  portal  and  the  painted  glass 
red  light  on  the  carved  stalls  of  the  choir,  the  gold'Work  of 
long  array  of  damascened  and  glittering  copes,  the  crowd 
gntdually  rising ;  and  amid  this  violet  light,  this  quivering 
arrows  of  gold  which  pierce  the  gloom,  the  biulJing 
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is  like  the  tidl  of  a  mystical  peacock.  So  most  of  the  poems  o 
time  are  barren  of  foundation;  at  most  a  trite  morality  serves 
for  mainstay :  in  short,  the  poet  thought  of  nothing  else  than  spre 
out  before  us  a  glow  of  colours  and  a  jumble  of  forms.  The; 
dreams  or  visions ;  there  are  five  or  six  in  Chaucer,  and  you  will 
more  on  your  advance  to  the  Renaissance.  Tet  the  show  b  sple 
Chaucer  is  transported  in  a  dream  to  a  temple  of  glass,^  where  o 
walls  are  figured  in  gold  all  the  legends  of  Ovid  and  Virgil,  an  in 
train  of  characters  and  dresses,  like  that  which,  on  the  painted  gh 
the  churches,  still  occupies  the  gaze  of  the  faithful  Suddenly  a  g 
eagle,  which  soars  near  the  sun,  and  glitters  like  a  carbuncle,  des< 
with  the  swifhiess  of  Ughtning,  and  carries  him  off  in  his  talons  f 
the  stars,  dropping  him  at  last  before  the  House  of  Fame,  splendidly 
of  beryl,  vrith  shining  windows  and  lofty  turrets,  and  situated  on  a 
rock  of  almost  inaccessible  ice.  All  the  southern  side  was  graven 
the  names  of  famous  men,  but  the  sun  was  continuously  melting  t 
On  the  northern  side,  the  names,  better  protected,  still  remained, 
the  turrets  appeared  the  minstrels  and  jongleurs,  with  Orpheus,  0 
and  the  great  harp-players,  and  behind  them  myriads  of  music 
with  horns,  flutes,  pipes,  and  reeds,  in  which  they  blew,  and  n 
filled  the  air;  then  all  the  charmers,  magicians,  and  prophets, 
enters,  and  in  a  high  hall,  wainscotted  vrith  gold,  embossed  with  pe 
on  a  throne  of  carbuncle,  he  sees  a  woman  seated,  a  '  gret  and  n 
queue,'  amidst  an  infinite  number  of  heralds,  whose  embroidered  d 
bore  the  arms  of  the  most  famous  knights  in  the  world,  and  heard 
sounds  of  instruments,  and  the  celestial  melody  of  Calliope  and 
sisters.  From  her  throne  to  the  gate  stretched  a  row  of  pillars 
which  stood  the  great  historians  and  poets;  Josephus  on  a  pillfl 
lead  and  iron ;  Statins  on  a  pillar  of  iron  stained  with  blood ;  C 
<  Venus'  clerk,'  on  a  pillar  of  copper ;  then,  on  one  higher  than 
rest,  Homer  and  Livy,  Dares  the  Phrygian,  Guido  Colonna,  Geoi 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  other  historians  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Mi 
go  on  copying  this  phantasmagoria,  in  which  confused  erudition  i 
picturesque  invention,  and  frequent  banter  shows  sign  that  the  v 
is  only  a  planned  amusement  ?  The  poet  and  his  reader  have  imag 
for  half  an  hour  decorated  halls  and  bustling  crowds ;  a  slender  tb 
of  common  sense  has  ingeniously  crept  along  the  transparent  golden 
which  they  amuse  themselves  with  following.  That  suffices ;  thej 
pleased  with  th^ir  fleeting  fancies,  and  ask  nothing  beyond. 

Amid  this  exuberancy  of  mind,  amid  these  refined  cravings, 
this  insatiate  exaltation  of  imagination  and  sense,  there  was  the  pa 
of  love,  which,  combining  all,  was  developed  in  excess,  and  display< 
short  the  sickly  charm,  the  fundamental  and  fatal  exaggeration,  vi 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  and  which,  later,  the  Spanish  civ: 

*  The  House  of  Fame. 
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i  knight,  a  sergeant  of  law,  an  Oidbril  clerk,  a  doctor,  u 
|| prioress,  a  monk,  who  agree  to  relate  a  story  all  round: 

'  For  trewely  comfort  ne  mirtLe  is  noD, 
To  ridenliy  the  wttj  dumb  u  the  ston.' 

ite  accordingly ;  and  on  this  slender  and  flexible  thread  all  the 
of  the  feudal  imagination,  true  and  false,  come  and  contribute 
ley  figures  to  the  cbun ;  al(emat«ly  noble,  chivalrous  stories  : 
of  the  infant  whose  throat  was  cut  by  Jews,  the  trials  of 
Oriselda,  Canace  and  the  marvellous  fictions  of  Oriental  fancy, 
stories  of  marriage  and  monks,  allegorical  or  moral  talea,  the 
the  cock  and  hen,  a  list  of  great  unfortunate  persons:  Lucifer, 
Samson,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zenobia,  Crmsus,  Ugolin,  P^iter  of 
I  leare  out  some,  for  I  must  be  brief.  Chaucer  is  like  a 
with  his  bands  full :  pearls  and  glass  beads,  sparkling  diamonds 
agates,  black  jet  and  ruby  roses,  all  that  history  and 
had  been  able  to  gather  and  fashion  during  three  centuries 
"a  France,  in  Wales,  in  Provence,  in  Italy,  all  that. had 
',  clashed  together,  broken  or  polished  by  the  stream  of 
and  by  the  great  jumble  of  human  memory ;  he  holds  in  his 
IKianges  it,  composes  therefrom  a  long  sparkling  omHmcnt,  with 
pendants,  n  thousand  facets,  which  by  its  splendour,  varieties, 
I,  may  attract  and  satisfy  tbe  t-ycs  of  those  most  greedy  for 
mt  and  novelty. 

loes  more.  The  oniversal  outburst  of  unchecked  curiosity  de- 
more  refined  enjoyment ;  reverie  and  fantasy  alone  can  satisfy 
.profound  and  thoughtful  fantasy  as  we  find  it  in  ijhakspeare, 
■SBtoned  and  meditated  reverie  as  we  find  it  in  Dante,  but  the 
md  fantasy  of  the  eyes,  ears,  external  senses,  which  in  poetrj'  as  in 
ture  call  for  singularity,  wonders,  accepted  challenges,  victories 
rrer  what  is  rational  and  probable,  and  which  are  salisiied  only 
I  is  dense  and  dazzling.  When  you  look  at  a  cathedral  of  that 
n  feel  n  sort  of  fear.  Substance  is  wanting ;  the  walls  are  hoi- 
it  to  make  room  for  windows,  the  elaborate  work  of  the  porches, 
iderAtl  growth  of  the  slender  columns,  the  thin  curvature  of 
^^erything  seems  to  totter ;  support  has  been  withdrawn  to 
f  to  ornament.  Without  external  prop  or  buttress,  and  artificial 
ion  clamp-work,  tbe  building  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces  on 
day :  as  it  is,  it  undoes  itself ;  we  have  to  maintain  on  the  spot  a 
4f  muons  continiukUy  to  ward  off  the  continual  decay.  But  our 
le  themselves  in  following  the  wavings  and  twistings  of  the  end- 
irork;  the  dazzling  centre-rose  of  the  portal  and  the  painted  gbiss 
da^iend  light  on  the  carved  stalls  of  the  choir,  the  gold-work  of 
long  array  of  dumasccncd  and  glittering  copes,  the  crowd 
*ly  rising;  and  amid  this  violet  light,  this  <|uiTering 
niTOWE  of  gold  which  pierce  the  gloom,  the  building 
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Rigbt  to  Cree(<iili>,  nliao  Uiat  her  drcde  stent, 
OpentJ  her  lierte,  imd  lold  liiin  her  catcnt.'' 

as  he  perceived  a  hope  from  afar, 
'  In  chnnnged  voice,  right  for  bis  very  ilrede. 
Which  voice  eko  qnoke,  bjiiI  IhereUi  Ms  monere. 
Goodly  ahasht,  iqiI  dow  his  hewcs  rede, 
Now  pole,  unto  Cresseide  Lis  tadie  dere, 
WiMi  look  doan  cast,  and  humble  ijolden  cticre, 
Lo,  the  tiderfirel  word  that  him  utart 
Was  twiue:  "Merty,  mercy,  0  niy  sweet  herlo  I '" 


accents,  in  bursts  of  happi- 
the  source  of  aJl  virtue. 
upright,  throagh  it ;  Lis 
i  all  villanj ;  he  boDoun 
e  in  distress;  , 


This  iirdeDt  love  breaks  out 

nes9.     Far  from  being  regarded  as  a  fault,  it 

Tro'ilus  becomes  braver,  more  generous,  moi 

speech  runs  now  on  love  and  virtue  ;  he  sco 

tliORC  who  possess  merit,  succours  those  who 

Eida,  ddighted,  repeals  all  day,  with  exceeding  tenderness,  Uils 

which  is  like  the  warbling  of  a  nightingale : 

'Whom  should  I  thanken  but  you,  god  of  love. 
Of  bU  this  blisae,  in  which  to  bathe  I  (pnnel 
And  thanked  be  ye,  lorde,  for  that  1  love. 
This  is  the  right  life  that  I  nm  inne. 


Tofli 


This  doetU  me  BO  to  verttte  for  to  entende 

That  daie  by  daie  1  in  my  wiU  amende. 

And  who  that  saieth  that  for  t«  love  ia  vice,  .  .  , 

H«  either  is  eovioua,  or  right  nice. 

Or  is  unmightie  for  his  sbreadnesee 

To  loven.  .  .  . 

Bat  I  with  Kit  mine  herte  and  all  my  might, 

Aa  I  haTo  sued,  woll  love  udIu  my  last, 

Uy  owne  dere  herte:,  and  all  mine  owne  knight. 

In  wbiche  mine  herte  growen  is  so  fust, 

And  his  in  me,  that  it  shall  ever  last.'' 

But  misfortime  comes.     Her  father  Calchas  demands  her  b 
Trojans  decide  that  they  will  give  her  up  in  exchange  for  prijot**    , 
At  this  news  she  swoons,  and  Tmllus  b  ai>out  to  slay  himself.    Tt*^ 
loye  Bt  this  time  seems  impeiishnble ;  it  sports  with  death,  becauc 
constitutes  the  whole  of  life.     Beyond  that  better  and  delidous  \ 
which  it  created,  it  seems  there  can  be  no  other: 
'  But  an  God  would,  of  awongh  iJil-  abnide. 

And  gan  to  sighe,  and  TroiJas  she  cride. 

And  be  anawerde  :  "  Lady  mine,  Creseide, 

Live  yo  yet ! "  and  let  his  awcrde  doun  glide : 

"  Ye  herte  mine,  that  thanked  be  Cnpide," 


'  Trollua  and  Creianda,  vol.  r. 


i,  p.  iti. 
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(Quod  she),  and  therewithal  shv  sore  siglit. 

And  ttd  iKgan  lo  gUiU  bcr  aa  liB  might. 

Took  ber  in  anuos  two  and  kist  her  oft. 

Anil  bar  tu  gioA,  lie  did  h1  bis  tnteat, 

For  which  ber  gpst,  that  ftikered  aie  a  loft, 

loto  her  wofuU  birte  ayrn  it  ireiit  : 

Bot  at  the  laat,  as  that  her  eye  glent 

Ando,  BQon  fSiv  gun  his  iworde  ospie, 

A>  it  lay  bare,  and  gau  for  feaie  crie. 

And  asked  him  why  had  he  it  ont  draw, 

Aod  TrofluB  anon  the  aiaae  hur  fjild. 

And  bi>w  himself  Ihurwith  he  wold  hove  slain, 

For  which  Creseide  opon  him  gan  bebolJ, 

And  gan  him  in  her  unnea  faste  fold. 

And  aaii :  "  O  mercy  God,  lo  which  a  dedo  1 

Alaa,  hon  nigh  we  wercn  botbe  detle  t " ' ' 
they  are  separated,    with  what  words  and  what  tears !  anil 
ttlone  in  hb  chamber,  mnnnurs: 

'  "  Where  is  mine  owne  lady  lefe  and  dere  ! 

Where  is  her  white  brest,  where  ia  it,  where  I  J 

Where  been  har  anuea,  and  hw  eyen  clcre 

That  yeatorda;  this  time  with  me  were  I"  .  .  . 

Nor  there  nas  honre  in  al  the  day  or  night. 

Whan  liB  WW  ther  as  no  man  might  him  here. 

That  ho  Be  eayd :  "  0  loveaome  lady  bright, 

How  have  ye  fareti  nns  that  ye  were  there  I 

Weleomp  ywia  mine  owne  lady  dere ! "  .  .  , 

?ro  Ihenoe-fortb  he  rideth  up  and  donne, 

Aud  eTery  thing  cune  him  to  remembrannce, 

As  he  rode  forth  by  the  places  of  the  toune. 

In  which  he  wliilom  had  all  hia  pleasnmce: 

"  Ia  yonder  ww  I  mine  owne  lady  daonca, 

Aud  in  that  temple  with  her  eien  dere. 

Me  caught  fitrt  my  right  lady  dere. 

And  yonder  have  I  herde  full  loslely 

Jly  den  horte  langh,  and  yonder  play 

Saw  ber  onta  eke  ful  bliifnlly. 

And  yonder  ones  to  me  gan  she  aay, 

'Now,  good  aweele,  1ot«  me  well  I  pray.' 

Aiid  yonde  so  guodly  gan  »he  me  behold, 

That  to  the  death  mine  bnie  ii  to  her  bold. 

And  at  the  compT  in  the  yonder  booae 

Henle  I  mine  alderleveat  lady  dere, 

So  womanly,  with  roice  melodiouse, 

Slngen  no  wet,  M  goodly,  and  so  clere, 

That  in  my  sonle  yit  me  tbicketh  I  ben: 

The  blinful  wwiie,  and  in  that  yonder  pUoe, 

Hj  lady  hr«t  me  toke  nniA  her  gracv.' "' 


r«Ml  CntiUa,  vol  r.  bk.  1,  p.  ST. 
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None  bas  since  found  more  true  and  tender  words.  These  are  the 
diarmlng  'poetic  branches'  which  flourished  amid  the  gross  ignor&DC^ 
and  pompous  parades.  Uumao  intelligence  in  the  middle  age  bad 
blossomed  on  that  side  where  it  perceived  the  light. 

But  mere  narrative  does  not  suf&ce  to  express  hia  felicity  and  fancj ; 
the  poet  must  go  where  '  shoures  sweet  of  rain  descended  soft,' 

'  Ati<I  every  plaiue  was  clothed  [lure 
Witli  Dew  greene,  and  makvtll  Small  flourea 
To  springen  here  and  there  in  field  and  in  med«. 
So  rerj  good  and  wHoIsonie  be  the  sboorea. 
That  it  renueth  that  was  old  and  Avde, 
In  winter  time  ;  and  out  of  every  ude 

epriogelh  the  hettcbi',  ao  that  every  wight  J 

Of  thia  seaaoa  weietli  glad  and  light.  ...  J 

In  which  (grove)  were  olcea  great,  slreight  is  o  lino,  1 

Under  the  whieh  the  grasse  so  frejh  of  hew 
Was  newly  sprong.  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  iro  his  fellow  grew.' 

lie  must  forget  himself  in  the  vague  felicity  of  the  country,  and,  likt' 
Dante,  lose  himself  in  ideal  light  and  allegory.  The  dreams  of  lore,  \u 
continue  true,  must  not  lake  a  too  vbible  form,  nor  enter  into  a  lof 
consecutive  history  ;  they  must  float  in  a  misty  distance  ;  the  soul  i:i 
which  they  hover  cannot  think  of  the  laws  of  existence ;  it  inhnhi'.- 
another  world  ;  it  forgets  itself  in  the  ravishing  emotion  which  trouU--- 
it,  and  sees  its  well-loved  visions  rise,  mingle,  come  and  go,  as  i~ 
summer  we  see  the  bees  on  a  hill-slope  flutter  in  a,  haze  of  light,  sn*^ 
circle  roimd  and  roimd  the  Qowers. 

One  morning,'  a  lady  singa,  I  entered  at  the  dawn  of  day,  I  enter^i^ 
an  oak-grove 

'  With  branches  hrode,  laden  with  levss  new. 

That  sprongea  out  ayun  the  snnne-shene, 

Some  very  red,  and  somi'  a  glad  light  grone,  .  . 

And  1,  that  all  thin  piensaunt  sight  aie, 

Thought  sodainly  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 

or  the  eglentere,  that  certainely 

There  ia  no  hert,  1  deme,  in  such  dinpalre, 

Ne  with  thoaghts  fnntard  and  contraira. 

So  overlaid,  but  it  ahonld  soone  have  bote. 


If  it  had  01 


B  felt  tl 


And  as  I  stood,  and  eiut  Eiside  mine  eii 
I  WB8  ware  of  the  faireat  medler  tree 
That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  1  sie, 
As  full  of  bloBsomna  as  it  might  be  ; 
Therein  a  goldHnch  leaping  prettla 


■  The  Flower  aitd  the  Lt^f,  vi.  p,  244,  t 


I 


And  OB  I  sat,  the  tiinls  harkening  thiu, 
HethoDght  that  I  heard  TuJccs  aodiuiilf , 
The  most  sweetest  and  most  detiuiuiu 
Thkt  eva  any  wight,  I  trow  truly. 
Heard  in  their  life,  for  thp  armuny 
And  awect  accord  was  id  so  good  musiko, 
That  the  rotw  to  angeU  moat  was  like.'' 

1  worM  ( 


Then  she  sees  arrive  '  a  worM  of  ladies  ...  in  sitrcotea  white 
velvet  ...  set  with  emeroucU  ...  as  of  great  pearles  round  i 
orient,  and  diamonda  fine  and  rubies  red.'  And  all  had  o 
'a  rich  fret  of  gold  .  .  .  full  of  stately  ricbe  stones  set,'  with  'a 
chspclet  of  branches  fresh  and  grene  .  .  .  some  of  laurer,  some  of 
"•vMMlbind,  some  of  agnus  castus;'  and  at  the  some  time  came  a  train 
f  I'abanl  knights  in  splendid  array,  with  '  hameis'  of  red  gold,  shining 
■■■■■  liie  sun,  and  noble  steeds,  with  trappings  '  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
'  :rr<-d  with  ermine.'  These  knights  and  dames  were  the  servants  of 
i  If-  Leaf,  and  they  sate  iinder  a  great  oak,  at  the  feet  of  their  queen,' 

From  the  other  side  came  a  bevy  of  ladies  as  resplendent  as  the 

■  -1,  but  crowned  with  fresh  flowers.     These  were  the  servants  of  tiie 

■  wer.     TUey  alighted,  and  began  to  dance  in  the  meadow.     But 

-ivy  clouds  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  a  storm  broke  out.     They 

i-^hed  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  oak,  but  there  was  no  more 

■m;  they  ensconced  themselves  as  they  could  in  the  hedges  and 

I'l-iiniblcs  ;  the  rain  came  down  and  spoiled  their  garlands,  stained  their 

robva,  nnd  washed  away  their  ornaments ;   when  the  sun  returned,  they 

went  to  ask  succour  from  the  queen  of  the  Leaf;  she,  being  merci- 

1'>1.  consoled  them,  repaired  tlie  injury  of  the  rain,  and  restored  their 

''■"igiool  beaaty.     Then  all  disappears  as  in  a  dream. 

Th.t  lady  was   astonished,   when  suddenly  a  fair  dame  appeared 
»n<l  iiuirucled  her.     She  learned  that  the  servants  of  the  Leaf  had 
■■^■^d   like  brave  knights,  and  those  of  the  Flower  had  loved  idleness 
■  -  pleasure.     She  prombes  to  servo  the  I*af,  and  came  away. 

Is  this  an  allegory  ?  There  is  at  least  a  lack  of  wit.  There  is  no 
''r'oniom  enigma  ;  it  is  dominated  by  fancy,  and  the  poet  thinks  only 
'  disp[aj-i,ig  in  soft  verse  the  fleeting  and  brilliant  train  which  had 
'iiiiwtd  his  mind  and  charmed  hia  eyea. 

^bsQcer  himself,  on  the  first  of  May,  rises  and  goes  out  into  the 
■■'■idowi     Love  enters  his  heart  with  the  warm  sweet  six ;  the  land- 
"■j*®  is  transfigured,  and  the  birds  begin  to  speak  : 
'  There  sate  I  downe  among  the  (aire  Sours, 
And  saw  the  birds  trip  oat  of  hir  hours. 


■  Tilt  Floaer  tmU  the  LuaJ,  ri.  p.  SJfl,  e.  7S-133. 


by  ae  pcet'i  nice.  MtiLg  iLs  1m  abo  KflC 


*  ~  T'li  jn<t  mi  ^  ^K&  d*r  b>  and  vo." 
~  Tf.  vac  ~    <{v:d  ic«  •  "  tliit  "»iKf*r 
Ei^rr  ±ST  i£ii  Mat  tc  iko  dine 
Ce  jookc  ^EB  tfcv  &nli  duar, 
Aad  tanvjk  :Iiioa  be  for  vo  in  punt  to  iic 
JiMS  ik>n  HJl  gmOj  leasts  Uitc  of  thr  [OBe. 
*'  Ajid  looki  tlnr  that  thou  br  good  and  tm. 
And  I  wol  BBg  our  of  tbr  Kiiiga  dcv. 
For  km  of  tlm,  u  load  u  I  may  cria : " 
And  thui  ihe  iitffui  this  •ong  full  hii^ 
"I  dmwc  all  htm  thkt  b««a  of  love  nobwi'"* 

To  rach  exqniiite  delicsciei  lore,  as  with  Petrardt,  had  tani^ 
poetrj  ;  by  refinement  eren,  as  with  Petrarch,  it  is  lost  now  and  ib^ 
in  its  wit.  cflticeita,  denches.  But  b  marked  charact«riMiF  at  i^n— 
•«p»i»te*  it  from  Petrardi.  Chancer,  if  over-excited,  is  aho  paceiiff 
polished,  fall  of  light  baoter,  half-mockeries,  fine  sensual  gaietr.  kdse 


»  ftid.  ^  IK, « 


a  the  French  always  paint  love.     He  follows  his  true 
himself  an  elegant  speHker,  facile,  ever  ready  to  smile, 
_  _  leasures,  a  Jisciple  of  the  ttmtum  de  la  Hose,  and  much 

Ie*a  Italian  than  French.'  The  bent  of  French  character  makes  of  love 
not  a  passion,  but  a  gay  feast,  tastefully  arranged,  in  which  the  service 
u  elegant,  the  food  exquisite,  the  silver  brilliant,  the  two  guests  in  full 
■Ircss,  in  gpod  humour,  quick  to  anticipate  and  please  each  other,  know- 
ing how  t*i  keep  up  the  gaiety,  and  when  to  part.  In  Chaucer,  without 
doubtf  ihia  other  altogether  worldly  view  runs  side  by  side  with  the 
sentimental  element.  If  Troilus  is  a  weeping  lover,  his  uncle  Pandarus 
M  A  lively  rascal,  who  volunteers  for  a  singular  service  with  amusing 
wgency,  frank  immorality,  and  carries  it  out  carefully,  gratuitously, 
dioroughly.  In  these  pretty  attempts  Chaucer  accompanies  him  as  far 
u  pos^ble,  and  is  not  shocked.  On  the  contrary,  be  makes  fan  out  of 
it  At  the  critical  moment,  wiih  transparent  hypocrisy,  he  shelters 
himself  under  his  character  as  author,  if  you  find  the  particulars  free, 
lie  says,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  '  so  wrlten  clerks  in  hlr  bokes  old,'  and  '  I 
ttote,  afiir  min  auctour,  telle  .  .  .'  Not  only  is  he  gay,  but  he  jests 
frana  end  to  end  of  the  tale.  He  sees  clearly  through  the  tricks  of 
feminine  modesty ;  he  laughs  at  it  maliciouaty,  knowing  well  what  is 
ems  to  be  saying,  finger  on  lip :  '  Hush !  let  the  grand 
you  will  be  edified  presently,'  We  are,  in  fact,  edified  ; 
the  nick  of  time  he  goes  away,  carrying  the  hgUt: 
aspies,  this  light  nor  1  ne  serven  here  of  nought.' 


Words 

*°  ia  he,  and  i 

•For  ought  I  c 


""**"u8,'  says  uncle  Pandarus,  'if  ye  be  wise,  sweveneth  not 

'«t    iMopg  fojjjg  arise,'     Troilus  takes  core  not  to  swoon;  and  Cres- 

''    .    *t   last,  being  alone  with  him,  speaks  wittily  and  with  prudent 

'icacy;  tliere  is   here   an  exceeding  charm,  no   coarseness.     Their 

■r'ptrtess  covers  all,  even  voluptuousness,  as  with  profusion  and  per- 
I'luie  of  heavenly  roses.  At  most  a  slight  spice  of  malice  flavours  it : 
*""1  e<xJe  "Jirift  he  had  full  oft'  TroUus  holds  his  mistress  in  his 
*'™*  :  '  with  worse  hap  God  let  us  never  mete.'  The  poet  is  almost  as 
"^^  pleased  as  they :  for  him,  as  for  the  men  of  his  time,  tlie  sovereign 
""^^  is  love,  not  damped,  but  satisfied ;  they  ended  even  by  thinking 
-'•<^h  loyy  a  merit.  Tlie  ladies  declared  in  their  judgments,  that  when 
'  '^'*  loved,  one  could  refuse  nothing  to  ih«  beloved.  Love  has  the  force 
"■  '*w  ;  ii  is  inscribed  in  a  code  ;  they  combine  it  with  religion;  and 
^'_e  is  a  sacrament  of  love,  in  which  the  birds  in  their  anthems  sing 
''"'*JHs.*     Chaucer  curses  wiih  ail  his  heart  the  covetous  wretches,  the 

^**»ess  men,  who  treat  it  as  a  folly  ; 

■  jU  nrould  God,  tho  wietchfs  that  lUnpUe 
8erTice  of  tnvF  liad  f  htm  iiXao  long 
As  liad  Uido,  ful  of  cov«ti»,  ,  ,  . 

'  flI*nJh*l,  On  Ltft :  tlic  differvnce  of  lxiTE-ta«t«  and  Lovc-pMsiou. 

*  Tit  C«mrt  ifflmr,  about  1353  et  m\.    See  olaa  the  Tettamaa  o/Lcv*. 
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To  teachen  hem,  that  they  been  in  the  Tioe 
And  lovers  not,  although  they  hold  hem  nice, 
.  .  .  God  yeve  hem  mischaonce, 
And  every  lover  in  his  trouth  avannce.'  ^ 

He  clearly  lacks  severity,  so  rare  in  southern  literature.  Hie  Italians 
in  the  middle  age  made  joy  into  a  virtue ;  and  you  perceive  that  the 
world  of  chivalry,  as  conceived  by  the  French,  expanded  morality  so  as 
to  confound  it  with  pleasure. 

IV. 

• 

There  are  other  characteristics  still  more  gay.  The  true  GaUic 
literature  crops  up ;  obscene  tales,  practical  jokes  on  one's  neighbour, 
not  shrouded  in  the  Ciceronian  style  of  Boccacio,  but  related  lightly  by  a 
man  in  good  humour;'  above  all,  active  malice,  the  trick  of  laugldng  at 
your  neighbour's  expense.  Chaucer  displays  it  better  than  Rutebeuf, 
and  sometimes  better  than  La  Fontaine.  He  does  not  knock  his  men 
down;  he  pricks  them  as  he  passes,  not  from  deep  hatred  or  indigna- 
tion, but  through  sheer  nimbleness  of  disposition,  and  quick  sense  of 
the  ridiculous ;  he  throws  his  jokes  at  them  by  handfuls.  His  man  of 
law  is  more  a  man  of  business  than  of  the  world : 

'  Nowher  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as, 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. ' ' 

His  three  burgesses : 

'  Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can 
Was  shapelich  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hailden  they  ynough  and  rent. 
And  eke  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent. '  ^ 

Of  the  mendicant  Friar  he  says : 

'  His  wallet  lay  befome  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hote.'  * 

The  mockery  here  comes  from  the  heart,  in  the  French  manner,  with- 
out effort,  calculation,  or  vehemence.  It  is  so  pleasant  and  so  natural 
to  banter  one*s  neighbour !  Sometimes  the  lively  vein  becomes  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  furnishes  an  entire  comedy,  indelicate  certainly,  but  so  free 
and  easy  I  Such  a  one  is  the  portrait  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  who  has 
buried  five  husbands : 

*  Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew, 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live  ; 
Housbondes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  she  had  five, 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe.  .  .  . 


*  Trollua  and  Cremda,  voL  v.  iii  pp.  44,  45. 

•  The  story  of  the  pear-tree  (Merchwit's  Tale),  and  of  the  cradle  (Reeve's  Tale), 
for  instance,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

»  Ihid.  proL  p.  10,  V.  828.        *  Ibid.  p.  12,  r.  873.         »  Ibid,  p.  21,  v.  688. 
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In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  ther  non, 
That  to  the  offring  before  hire  shulde  gon, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. ' ' 

What  a  tongue  she  has  I  Impertinent,  full  of  vanity,  bold,  chattering, 
unbridled,  she  silences  everybody,  and  holds  forth  for  an  hour  before 
coming  to  her  tale.  We  hear  her  grating,  high-pitched,  loud,  clear 
voice,  wherewith  she  deafened  her  husbands.  She  continually  harps 
upon  the  same  ideas,  repeats  her  reasons,  piles  them  up  and  con- 
founds them,  like  a  stubborn  mule  who  runs  along  shaking  and  ringing 
his  bells,  so  that  the  stunned  listeners  remain  open-mouthed,  wondering 
that  a  single  tongue  can  spin  out  so  many  words.  The  subject  was 
worth  the  trouble.  She  proves  that  she  did  well  to  marry  five  hus- 
bands, and  she  proves  it  clearly,  like  a  woman  used  to  arguing : 

'  God  bad  ns  for  to  wex  and  mnltiplie  ; 
That  gentil  text  can  I  wel  understond  ; 
Eke  wel  I  wot,  he  sayd,  that  min  hnsbond 
Shuld  leve  fader  and  moder,  and  take  to  me  ; 
Bnt  of  no  nomnbre  mention  made  he, 
Of  bigamie  or  of  octogamie  ; 
Why  shnld  men  than  speke  of  it  vilanie  ? 
Lo  here  the  wise  king  Dan  Solomon, 
I  trow  he  hadde  wives  mo  than  on, 
(As  wolde  God  it  lefiil  were  to  me 
To  be  refreshed  half  so  oft  as  he,) 
Which  a  gift  of  God  had  he  for  alle  his  wives  ?  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  wedded  five. 
Welcome  the  sixthe  whan  that  ever  he  shall.  .  .  . 
He  (Christ)  spake  to  hem  that  wold  live  parfitly. 
And  lordings,  (by  your  leve)  that  am  nat  I ; 
I  wol  bestow  the  floor  of  all  myn  age 
In  th'  actes  and  the  fruit  of  manage.  .  .  . 
An  husbond  wol  I  have,  I  wol  not  lette, 
Which  shal  be  both  my  dettour  and  my  thrall. 
And  have  his  tribulation  withall 
Upon  his  flesh,  while  that  I  am  his  wif. ' ' 

Here  Chaucer  has  the  freedom  of  Molij^re,  and  we  possess  it  no 
longer.  His  good  wife  justifies  marriage  in  terms  just  as  technical  as 
Sganarelle.  It  behoves  us  to  turn  the  pages  quickly,  and  follow  in  the 
lump  only  this  Odyssey  of  marriage.  The  experienced  wife,  who  has 
journeyed  through  life  with  five  husbands,  knows  the  art  of  taming 
them,  and  relates  how  she  persecuted  them  with  jealousy,  suspicion, 
grumbling,  quarrels,  blows  given  and  received ;  how  the  husband,  non- 


'  CarUaimry  Tales,  ii.  prologue^  p.  14,  v.  460. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  Wif^  qfBaih'8  Prologue,  p.  168,  v.  6610-6739. 
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plussed  by  the  continuity  of  the  tempest,  stooped  at  last,  accepted  the 
halter,  and  turned  the  domestic  mill  like  a  conjugal  and  reagned  ass : 

'  For  as  an  hors,  I  coude  hite  and  whine ; 
I  coude  plain,  and  I  was  in  the  gilt.  .  .  • 
I  plained  first,  so  was  our  werre  ystint. 
They  were  ful  glad  to  excosen  hem  M  hlive 
Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  agilt  hir  live.  •  •  • 
I  swore  that  all  my  walking  out  hy  night 
Was  for  to  espien  wenches  that  he  dight.  .  .  • 
For  though  the  pope  had  sitten  hem  heside, 
I  wold  not  spare  hem  at  hir  owen  hord.  .  .  . 
But  certainly  I  made  folk  swiche  chere. 
That  in  his  owen  grese  I  made  him  frie 
For  anger,  and  for  veray  jalousie. 
By  God,  in  erth  I  was  his  puigatoiie. 
For  which  I  hope  his  soule  he  in  glorie. '  ^ 

She  saw  the  fiflh  first  at  the  burial  of  the  fourth : 

'  And  Jankin  oure  derk  was  on  of  tho  : 
As  helpe  me  God,  whan  that  I  saw  him  go 
Aftir  the  here,  me  thought  he  had  a  paire 
Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  dene  and  faire, 
That  all  my  herte  I  yave  unto  his  hold. 
He  was,  I  trow,  a  twenty  winter  old. 
And  I  was  fourty,  if  I  shal  say  soth.  .  .  . 
As  helpe  me  God,  I  was  a  lusty  on. 
And  faire,  and  riche,  and  yonge,  and  well  begon. ' ' 

What  a  speech!  Was  human  delusion  ever  more  happily  painted? 
How  lifelike  is  all,  and  how  facile !  It  is  the  satire  of  marriage.  You 
will  find  it  twenty  times  in  Chaucer.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  to  ex- 
haust the  two  subjects  of  French  mockery,  than  to  unite  .with  the  satire 
of  marriage  the  satire  of  religion. 

It  is  here;  and  Rabelais  is  not  more  bitter.  The  monk  whom 
Chaucer  paints  is  a  hypocrite,  a  jolly  fellow,  who  knows  good  inns  and 
jovial  hosts  better  than  the  poor  and  the  houses  of  charity : 

*  A  Frere  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  meiy  ... 
Ful  wel  beloved,  and  familier  was  he 
With  frankeleins  over  all  in  his  contree. 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimmen  of  the  toun.  .  .  . 
Full  swetely  herde  he  confession. 
And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance, 
Ther  as  he  wiste  to  han  a  good  pitance  : 
For  unto  a  poure  oidre  for  to  give 
Is  sigue  that  a  man  is  wel  yshiive.  .  .  . 
And  knew  wel  the  tavemes  in  everv  toun. 


I  Cantfrbury  Tales,  iL  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue^  p,  179,  r.  596S-607S. 
«  IlmL  p  185,  r.  6177-«18«. 
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And  eveiy  hosteler  and  gay  tapstere. 
Better  than  a  lazar  and  a  beggere.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  avance. 
As  for  to  delen  with  no  swich  poundlle. 
But  all  with  riche  and  sellers  of  vitaille.  .  .  . 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte. 
He  may  not  wepe,  although  him  sore  smerte. 
Therfore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres, 
Hen  mote  give  silver  to  the  ponre  freres. '  ^ 

This  lively  irony  had  an  exponent  before  in  Jean  de  Meung.  But 
Chaucer  pushes  it  further,  and  sets  it  in  action.  His  monk  begs  from 
house  to  house,  holding  out  his  wallet : 

'  In  eyery  hous  he  gan  to  pore  and  prie, 
And  bulged  mele  and  chese,  or  elles  com.  .  .  . 
"  Yeve  us  a  bushel  whete,  or  malt,  or  reye, 
A  Croddes  kichel,  or  a  trippe  of  chese, 
Or  eUes  what  you  list,  we  may  not  chese ; 
A  Goddes  halfpeny,  or  a  masse  peny  ; 
Or  yeve  us  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any, 
A  dagon  of  your  blanket^  leve  dame, 
Our  suster  dere,  (lo  here  I  write  your  name)."  .  .  . 
And  whan  that  he  was  out  at  dore,  anon. 
He  planed  away  the  names  everich  on.' ' 

He  has  kept  for  the  end  of  his  tour,  Thomas,  one  of  his  most  liberal 
clients.  He  finds  him  in  bed,  and  ill ;  here  is  an  excellent  fruit  to  suck 
and  squeeze : 

*  **  God  wot,"  quod  he,  " laboured  have  I  ful  sore. 
And  specially  for  thy  salvation. 
Have  I  sayd  many  a  precious  orison.  .  .  . 
I  have  this  day  ben  at  your  chirche  at  messe  .  .  . 
And  ther  I  saw  our  dame,  a,  wher  is  she  ?" ' ' 

The  dame  enters : 

'  This  frere  ariseth  up  ful  curtisly. 
And  hire  embraceth  in  his  armes  narwe. 
And  kisseth  hire  swete  and  chirketh  as  a  sparwe.**  .  .  . 

Then,  in  his  sweetest  and  most  caressing  voice,  he  compliments  her, 
and  says : 

'  **  Thanked  be  God  that  you  yaf  soule  and  lif, 

Yet  saw  I  not  this  day  so  faire  a  wif 

In  all  the  chirche,  God  so  save  me.'" * 

Have  we  not  here  already  Tartuffe  and  Elmire  ?  But  the  monk  is  with 
a  farmer,  and  can  go  more  straight  and  quick  to  his  task.     Compliments 

*  CatUerbury  Tales,  prologue,  ii.  p.  7,  v.  208  et  passim. 

*  JUL  The  Sompnowres  Tale,  iL  p.  220,  v.  7319-7840. 

» IM.  p.  221,  V.  7366.  *  Ibid.  p.  221,  v.  7384.  » Ibid.  p.  222,  v.  7389. 
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ended,  he  thinks  of  the  substance,  and  asks  the  lady  to  let  him  talL 
alone  with  Thomas.     He  must  inquire  after  the  state  of  his  soul : 

*  **  I  wol  with  Thomas  speke  a  litel  throw : 
Thise  curates  hen  so  negligent  and  slow 
To  gropen  tendrely  a  conscience.  .  .  . 
Now,  dame,"  quod  he,  **jeo  voua  die  aanz  doute^ 
Hare  I  nat  of  a  capon  hut  the  liver. 
And  of  your  white  hred  nat  hut  a  shiver. 
And  after  that  a  rooted  pigges  hed, 
(But  I  ne  wolde  for  me  no  heest  were  ded,) 
Than  had  I  with  you  homly  suffisance. 
I  am  a  man  of  litel  sustenance, 
Hy  spirit  hath  his  fostring  in  the  BiUe. 
Hy  body  is  ay  so  redy  and  penible 
To  waken,  that  my  stomak  is  destroied."'^ 

Poor  man,  he  raises  his  bands  to  heaven,  and  ends  with  a  sigh. 

The  wife  tells  him  her  child  died  a  fortnight  before.     StTaigbtw9r7 
be  composes  a  miracle;  was  be  not  earning  bis  money?    He  bad     ^ 
revelation  of  this  deatb  in  the  *  dortour '  of  the  convent ;  be  saw  ik^^ 
child  carried  to  paradise ;  be  rose  witb  bis  brotbers,  *  witb  many  a 
trilling  on  our  dieke,'  and  tbey  sang  a  Te  Deum : 

' "  For,  sire  and  dame^  trusteth  me  right  wel. 
Our  orisons  ben  more  effectuel^ 
And  more  we  seen  of  Cristes  seciee  thinges 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  they  be  kinges. 
We  live  in  poverte,  and  in  abstinence. 
And  borel  folk  in  richesse  and  dispence.  ... 
Lazar  and  Dives  liveden  diversely, 
And  divers  guerdon  hadden  they  therby.'"' 

Presently  he  spurts  out  a  whole  sermon,  in  monkish  style,  witb 

fest  intention.     The  sick  man,  wearied,  replies  tbat  be  bas 

given  half  his  fortune  to  all  kinds  of  monks,  and  yet  be  continually 

suffers.     Listen   to   the  grieved  exclamation,  the  true  anger  of  t3^^ 

mendicant  monk,  who  sees  himself  tbreatened  by  the  meeting  witb   ^ 

brother  to  share  his  client,  his  revenue,  bis  booty,  bis  food-supplies : 

'  The  frere  answered :  **  O  Thomas,  dost  thou  so  T 
What  nedeth  you  diverse  freres  to  seche  ? 
What  nedeth  him  that  hath  a  parfit  leche. 
To  sechen  other  leches  in  the  toun  ? 
Your  inconstance  is  your  confusiou. 
Hold  ye  than  me,  or  dies  our  covent. 
To  pray  for  you  ben  insufficient  ? 
Thomas,  that  jape  n*  is  not  worth  a  mite. 
Your  maladie  is  for  we  ban  to  Ute.***' 

>  CimtfrUny  TViIm,  ii.  Tke  Somjm«mrt»  Tolf,  p.  222,  v.  7S97-7489. 

>  ibid.  ^  223,  r.  7  l&a-74«a.  *  Ibid.  p.  228,  «.  758^-7544. 
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B  the  great  oralor ;  lie  employs  even  the  grand  style  to  keep 
from  being  cut  off : 
'  "  A,  yevc  that  MVMlt  half  &  quarter  otea  ;  I 

Aail  jeve  that  ixivent  four  and  twenty  grotea  ; 

And  ji^re  that  li^re  a  pen;,  nud  let  biin  go ;  I 

Nay,  nay,  Thonia^,  it  may  no  thing  be  so, 

What  is  a  ferthinit  wiirth  parted  on  twelve  i 

La,  fche  thing  that  is  oned  in  hitnaelve  I 

ia  more  strong,  llian  whan  it  ia  yscatered  .  •  • 

Thou  woldi%3t  lian  our  labour  al  for  nou^t.'"' 
I  begins  again  his  sermon  in  n  louder  tone,  shouting  at  each 
loting  examples  from  Seneca  and  the  clussics,  a  terrible  Huency, 
if  bis  trade,  which,  diligently  applied,  roust  draw  money  from 
■DU     He  aaka  for  gold,  '  to  make  our  clotatre,' 

..."  And  yet,  God  wot,  iincth  the  rundnmeut 

ParraQrmed  ia,  ne  of  our  pavement 

N'  is  not  a  tile  yet  within  imi  wones : 

By  God,  we  owcn  fourty  pound  for  stones. 

Kow  help,  Thomas,  for  him  that  barwed  helle. 

For  clIcH  mote  ve  tnuv  bokes  selle. 

Ami  if  ye  Istke  onre  predioation,  | 

Than  goth  ihia  world  all  to  ileBtructioD. 

For  who  BO  fro  thin  world  wold  ua  berere. 

So  God  QIC  save,  Thomas,  by  your  leve. 

He  woldbercve  out  of  l^iLi  world  the  sonne."'* 

id,  Thomas,  in  a  mge,  promises  him  a  gift,  lells  him  to  put  his 
the  bed  and  take  it,  and  sends  him  away  duped,  mocked,  and 

popular  farce :  when  amusement  must 
Bt  any  price,  it  is  sought,  as  here,  in  broad  jokes,  even  in 
L  We  csn  see  how  these  two  coarse  and  vigorous  plants  have 
id  in  the  dung  of  the  middle  age.  Plimted  by  the  cunning 
Champagne  and  Ile-de-France,  watered  by  the  tronvertii,  ihey 
nined  fully  to  expand,  bespattexed  and  ruddy,  in  the  hands  of 
Meanwhile  Chaucer  plucks  his  nosegay  from  it  Deceived 
tricked  innkeepers,  accidents  in  bed,  kicks,  and  robberies, — 
Ece  to  raise  a  hearty  laugh.  Side  by  side  with  noble  pictures 
Iry,  he  gives  ua  a  train  of  Flemish  grotesque  figures,  carpen- 
>n,  friars,  summoners;  blows  abound,  fists  descend  on  fleshy 
lany  audioes  are  shown;  they  swindle  one  another  out  of 
m,  their  wives;  they  pitch  one  another  out  of  a  wmdow;  they 
td  quarre].  A  bruise,  a  piece  of  open  filthiness,  passes  in  such 
or  a  sign  of  wit.  The  summoner,  being  ralhed  by  the  friar, 
tit  for  tat : 

).  229,  V.  7SU'7GGS.  I 
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' "  This  Frero  braiteUi  thrt  he  knoweth  helie^ 
And,  God  it  wot,  th&t  is  bat  lilel  wonder, 
Prercs  and  fmdes  ben  but  litel  asonder. 
For  pard?,  ye  ban  often  time  herd  telle 
How  that  a  Frere  tsrlBhed  was  to  helle 
In  spirit  ones  b;  a  viaioun, 
And  as  an  uigel  lad  him  up  and  donn. 
To  shewrn  him  the  peine*  that  Cher  werr,  .  ,  . 
And  unto  Salhanui  he  lad  him  dauD. 
(And  now  hath  Snthamis,"  saith  bi-,  "  a  Ufl 
Bruder  than  Ufa  carrilce  is  the  sajL) 
Hold  up  thj  tayl,  thou  Sathanu,  quod  be, 

and  let  the  Frvre  are 

Wher  is  the  neat  of  Freree  in  this  pUce. 
And  er  than  half  a  furlong  wajr  of  space. 
Bight  so  as  bees  out  awannen  oFan  hire. 
Out  of  the  deviia  .  .  .  ther  goonen  to  drive, 
A  twenty  thousand  Frerei  on  a  roate, 
And  tburghout  bull  thvy  swarmed  al  abontts. 
And  com  agen,  nsfast  as  they  may  gon.'"' 
Such  were  the  coarse  buflooneries  of  the  popular  imagis&dor 


It  i»  high  time  to  return  to  Chaucer  himself.  Beyond  the  t**"" 
notable  charaoterbtics  which  settle  his  place  in  his  age  and  school  •=■' 
poetry,  there  are  others  which  lake  him  out  of  his  age  and  scbooL  I' 
he  was  romantic  and  gaj  like  the  rest,  it  was  aAer  a  fashion  ol  his  o*''''' 
He  observes  characti-rs,  notes  their  differences,  stadies  the  coherence  <** 
their  parts,  endeavours  to  bring  forward  living  and  distinct  persons,^ — — 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  his  time,  but  which  the  renovators  in  the  si-^" 
teenth  century,  and  first  amongst  them  Shakspeare,  will  do  afterwar*!^" 
It  is  the  English  po»tIve  good  sense,  and  aptititde  for  seeing  the  insi^^ 
of  things,  beginning  to  apiiear,  A  new  spirit,  almost  manly,  pierc^^ 
through,  in  literature  as  in  painUng,  with  Chaucer  as  with  Van  EycJc» 
with  both  at  the  same  time ;  no  longer  the  childish  imitation  *^' 
ohiralrous  life*  or  monastic  devotion,  but  the  grave  spirit  of  inqiii'^ 
and  craving  for  deep  truths,  whereby  art  becomes  complete^  For  tt»* 
first  time,  in  Chaucer  as  in  Vau  Eyck,  character  stands  out  in  leli^*  ' 
its  parts  are  held  together ;  it  ia  no  longer  an  unsubstanUal  phanCof^- 
You  may  comprehend  its  past  and  aee  its  present  action.  Its  extern*!* 
manifest  the  personal  and  incommunicable  details  of  its  inner  natu''^ 
and  the  infinite  complexity  of  its  economy  and  motion.  To  this  d*7> 
after  four  centuries,  that  character  is  individualised,  and  typical ;  *' 
remains  dbtinot  in  our  memory,  like  the  creations  of  Shakspeare  af^ 

'  Cantrtiittrfi  Tntru,  u.  Ttn  Somptcmr't  /"rofojjw,  p.  317,  p. 
•  I4n<  In  rA«  CfMlrrhwy  T^iii*  th«  Rhyme  of  Sir  Topas,  a  parody 
rio  hidorio).     Euh  chanctpr  thcrr  aocnu  a  prccomr  of  Cervantes. 
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We  observe  tlib  growth  in  the  very  act.  Not  only  do^s 
like  Boccacio,  bind  his  tales  into  a  single  history;  but  in 
rand  this  ia  wanting  in  Boccacio — Le  begins  with  the  portrait 
narratora,  knight,  Bummoner,  inan  of  law,  monk,  bailiff  or 
It,  about  thirty  distinct  figures,  of  every  sex,  condition,  age, 
wd  with  his  disposition,  face,  costume,  turns  of  speech,  little 
actions,  habits,  antecedents,  each  maintained  in  his  character 
Ik  and  subsequent  actions,  so  well,  that  we  can  discern  here, 
\y  other  nation,  the  girm  of  the  domestic  novel  as  we  write 
Think  of  the  portraits  of  the  franklin,  the  miller,  the  mea- 
■,  and  merchant.  There  are  plenty  of  others  which  show  the 
Italitieji,  the  coarse  iriek?,  and  the  pleasantries  of  vulgar  life,  as 
gross  and  plentiful  feastings  of  sensual  life.  Here  and  there 
soldiers,  who  double  their  lists,  and  tuck  up  their  sleeves ; 
nitented  beadles,  who,  when  they  have  drunk,  will  speak 
Latin,  But  by  the  side  of  these  there  are  select  characters  ; 
,t,  who  went  on  a  crusade  to  Granada  and  Froasia,  brave  and 

'  Aud  tiioiigli  that  he  waa  worthy  lie  viae  wist^, 
And  of  liu  port  u  nieJce  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  nevur  yet  no  vilaiue  ae  ssyiio 
In  ilU  his  tif,  unto  no  muiere  wight, 
Hv  was  a  veray  par6t  gentil  knight.'' 

'  With  him,  thiT  wu  hia  sone,  a  yonge  Sqaier, 
A  lover,  snd  a  lusty  bsphelpr, 
With  lockes  cnJI  aa  they  were  laide  in  praise. 
Of  ttrealf  yvK  olagu  be  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  staturt  he  was  oF  even  lengthe. 
And  wonilirrly  deliver,  and  grcte  or  streogtbe. 
And  he  btddu  be  somlinie  ia  cbevachie, 
In  Flanndres,  in-Artois,  and  in  Picurdin, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  ■[nre, 
In  hope  to  stondvo  in  his  ladira  gruce. 

Emhrriaded  was  be,  as  it  were  a  mnle 
AUe  fal  of  fresshe  Qoures,  white  nod  ri'Je. 
Singing  he  wns,  or  flaytiug  alls  the  day, 
He  was  OH  fresshe,  as  is  tbu  uinneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  eleven  long  and  wide. 
Wei  ooade  he  sitte  on  honi,  and  fayre  tide. 
Kt  mude  songBa  make,  and  wel  endite. 
Juste  and  ek«  dance,  and  wet  pourtraie  and  write. 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nigbtertale 
He  ilep  no  more  than  doth  tlie  nightingale. 
Curteia  be  wia.  Iiiwly  and  lerviaable. 
And  corf  bvfoi  bis  fader  at  the  table. '' 
llso  a  poor  and  learned  clerk  of  Oxford ;  and  finer  still,  and 


l^  Catiltrbur]/  TaUt,  ii.  p.  a,  i 
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more  worthy  of  a  modem  hand,  the  Prioress,  '  Madame  Eglantii 
as  a  nun,  a  maiden,  a  great  lady,  is  -ceremonious,  and  shows 
exquisite  taste.     Would  a  better  be  foimd  now-a-days  in  a  * 
chapter,  amid  the  most  modest  and  lively  beyy  of  sentimen 
literary  canonesses? 

'  Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  fol  simple  and  coy  ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n*as  but  by  Seint  Eloy ; 
^nd  she  was  cleped  Madame  Eglentine. 
Fnl  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entnned  in  hire  nose  fnl  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly. 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford-atte-bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytanghte  withalle  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wel  conde  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest 
In  cnrtesie  was  sette  M  moche  hire  lest. 
Hir  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene, 
That  in  hire  cnppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught, 
Fnl  semely  after  hire  mete  she  ranght. 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 
And  M  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port, 
And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence.'* 

Are  you  offended  by  these  provincial  affectations?     On  the  con 
is  delightful  to  behold  these  nice  and  pretty  ways,  these  little 
tions,  the  waggery  and  prudery,  the  half-worldly,  half-monasti( 
We  inhale  a  delicate  feminine  perfume,  preserved  and  grown  ol< 
the  stomacher: 

'  *  But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smert : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte.'* 

Many  elderly  ladies  throw  themselves  into  such  affections  as  tl; 
lack  of  others.  £lderly  I  what  an  objectionable  word  have  I  em 
She  was  not  elderly : 

*  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  iL  p.  4,  v.  118-141.        *  JbicL  p.  6,  v,  1 
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'  Tnl  MBielf  hire  wimplv  jpia(!!iiMl  was, 
Hiiv  oofie  tntis  ;  hire  eyvn  pey  aa  glos  ; 
Hire  mmith  Tul  smnle,  and  tlivrto  soft  ani]  rod  ; 
Bat  ukftrl;  g|ie  Iindde  a  {»jn  forehed. 
It  wa£  nlmost  n  spanne  brode  I  trowe  ; 
For  hardilj'  shp  wiis  sot  ondeiigrowe. 

Fal  rptue  WHS  hire  ctoke,  u  I  iras  vtre. 
Of  snnall  oarail  ilioaMr  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bwlta,  gouded  b1  with  grpne : 
And  thcn'on  liengs  brnclie  nTgnld  ful  aliune, 
Ob  whiche  vua  fint  ywnten  a  eroniied  A, 
And  after,  Amur  vhieic  anaia,' ' 

ambiguous  device  for  gallantly  or  devotion ;  t!ie  lady  wns 
ihe  world  and  the  cloister :  of  the  world,  you  may  see  it  in  her 
r  the  cloister,  you  gather  it  from  '  another  Nonne  also  with 
ie  she,  that  was  hire  chapeUeine,  and  Preestes  thre;'  from  the 
ia  which  she  sings,  the  long  edifying  stories  which  §be  relates. 
in  a  fresh,  sweet,  and  ruddy  clierry,  made  to  ripen  in  the 
whiuh,  preserved  in  an  eeclceiaslical  jar,  is  candied  and  made 
I  tJie  syrup. 

b  the  reflection  which  begins  to  dawn,  such  the  high  art. 

studies  here,  rather  than  aims  at  antusemeot;  be  ceases  Ui 
nd  thinks ;  instead  of  surrendering  himself  to  the  facility  of 
imprg\-isatioD,  lie  plans.  Each  tule  is  suited  to  the  teller :  the 
[lUM  relates  a  fantastic  and  Oriental  history ;  the  tipsy  miller 
ind  comical  story ;  the  honest  clerk  the  touching  legend  nf 
All  these  tales  are  bound  together,  and  that  much  better 
Bocca^iio,  by  little  veritable  incidents,  which  spring  from  the 
s  of  the  personages,  and  such  as  we  light  upon  in  our  travels. 
emen  ride  on  in  good  humour  in  the  sunshine,  in  the  open 

they  converse.  The  miller  bos  drunk  too  much  ale,  and  will 
nd  for  no  man  forbere,'     The  cook  goes  to  sleep  on  his  beasi, 

play  practical  jokes  on  liim.     The  monk  and  the  summoner 

dispute  about  their  respective  lines  of  business.  The  host 
peace,  makes  them  speak  or  be  silent,  like  a  man  who  has 

'ided  in  the  inn  parlour,  and  who  has  often  had  to  chtick 
They  pass  judgment  on  the  stories  they  Iblen  to :  declaring 
X  ore  few  Griseldas  in  llie  world ;  laughing  at  the  niisodven- 
the  tricked  carpenter ;  drawing  a  lesson  from  the  moral  tale. 
B  b  no  longer,  as  in  contemporary  literature,  a  mere  prooes^on, 
lilting  in  which  the  contrasts  are  arranged,  the  attitudes  chosen, 
rat  effect  calculated,  so  that  lite  is  invigorated ;  we  forget  our- 
ihe  light,  as  in  the  case  ot  every  UTe-like  work ;  and  we  oon- 
I  desire  to  get  on  horseback  on  a  fine  sunny  morning,  and 


■  Frologne  to  CaiUtrbmy  TtUt*.  r.  151-1(12. 
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leadoiva  ivitli  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  gpc»*i 


en  titer  along  gre 
taiat  of  Canterbury. 

Weigh  the  value  of  this  geaeral  effect.     Is  it  si  dream  or  not,  i  n 
its  maturity  or  infancy  ?     The  whole  future  is  before  iw.     Savages  or 
half  savages,  warriors  of  the  Heptarchy  or  knights  of  the  middle-iige  ; 
up  to  this  period,  do  one  had  reached  to  this  point.     They  had  sItsDge 
emotions,  tender  at  times,  and  they  expressed  them  each  according  to 
the  gift  of  his  nice,  some  by  short  cries,  others  by  continuous  babble. 
But  they  did  not  command  or  guide  their  impressions  ;   they  sang  or 
conversed  by  impulse,  at  hazard,  according  to  the  bent  of  tbeir  disposi- 
tion, leaving  their  ideas  to  present  themselves,  and  to  take  the  leail 
and  when  they  bit  upon  order,  it  was  ignorantly  and  involuntarifj. 
Here  for  the  first  time  appears  a  superiority  of  intellecl,  which  at "' " 
instant  of  conception  suddenly  halts,  rises  above  itself,  passes  judgn» 
and  says  to  itself,  '  Tliis  phrase  tells  the  same  thing  as  the  last — reinc 
it;  these  two  ideas  are  disjointed — bind  them  together;  this  descrip- 
tion is  feeble — reconsider  it.'     When  a  man  can  speak  thus  he  busn 
idea,  not  learned  in  the  schools,  but  personal  and  practical,  of  t!ie 
human  mind,  its  process  and  needs,  and  of  things  also,  their  composi- 
tion and  combinations  ;  he  has  a  style,  that  is,  he  is  capable  of  mikiog 
everything  understood  and  seen  by  tJie  human  mind.     He  can  extnttl 
from  every  object,  liindscape,  situation,  charactflr,  the  spedal  and  signi- 
ficant marks,  so  as  to  group  and  arrange  them,  to  compose  an  artificial 
work  which  surpasses  the  natural  work  in  its  purity  and  completenctf- 
He  is  capable,  as  Chaucer  was,  of  seeking  out  in  the  old  common  fore" 
of  the  middle-ages,  stories  and  legends,  to  replant  them  in  his  own  soi'' 
and  make  them  send  out  new  shoots.     He  has  the  right  and  the  power. 
as  Chaucer  had,  of  copying  and  translating,  because  by  dint  of  reloodi- 
ing  he  impresses  on  his  translations  and  copies  his  original  mark;  he 
recreates  what  he  imitates,  because  through  or  by  the  side  of  worn-out 
fancies  and  monotonous  stories,  he  can  display,  as  Chaucer  did,  li* 
charming  ideas  of  an  amiable  and  elastic  mind,  the  thirty  niastrr-furnis 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  splendid  freshness  of  the  moist  lBnd9C.i!>^ 
and  spring-time  of  England.     He  is  not  far  from  conceiving  an  ides  [*' 
truth  and  life.     He  is  on  the  brink  of  independent  thought  and  furiil^ 
discovery.     This  was  Chaucer's  position.      At  the  distance  of  a  cenluiy 
and  a  half,  he  has  affinity  with  the  poets  of  Elizabeth'  by  his 
of  pictures,  and  with  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
portrait  of  the  good  parson. 
1  Affinity  merely.     He  advanced  a  few  steps  beyond  the  threshold' 


'  Teniiysoo,  in  1iiRi>r«iniii/',Fiiir  Women,  aiogB: 

'  Dnn  ChauFcr.  tlie  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  broitb 
Preluiii-d  those  inulodiouB  bursts,  tbst  fill 
The  Bpocious  times  ofgrest  Eliiabcth 
With  Bowids  that  echo  atilL"— Tn. 
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■  ^rt,  bul  h«  paused  in  ihe  Testibule.  He  half  opens  the  great  door 
-  tSe  leuiple,  but  does  not  lake  his  seat  there  ;  nt  most,  he  sat  down 
''  initrrsls.  In  Arci'te  omf  Palamtm,  in  Trotltn  and  Crensi'da,  he 
ti^bes  sFDtiments,  but  does  not  create  characters-,  ho  easily  and 
.'i-uioQsly  traces  the  winding  course  of  events  and  conversations,  but 
^  I  *  not  mark  the  precise  outline  of  a  striking  figure.  If  occasionally, 
'  III  i!ie  description  of  the  temple  of  Mara,  after  the  Thebatii  of  Statiue, 
I  ling  at  Ilia  back  the  glowing  breeze  of  poetry,  he  draws  out  his  feet, 
'  I  "j;od  with  the  mud  of  the  middle-.ige,  and  at  a  bound  stands  upon 
'1'^  poetic  plain  on  which  Statins  imitated  Virgil  and  equalled  Lucati, 
be,  u,  other  limes,  again  falls  back  into  the  childish  gossip  of  the 
tfomires,  or  the  stale  pedantry  of  learned  clerks — to  '  Dan  Phebus  or 
Apoljo-Dflphictis.'  Elsewhere,  a  commonplace  remark  on  art  intrudes 
■n  ibe  midst  of  an  impassioned  description.  He  uses  three  thousand 
I'wiei  to  conduct  Troilus  to  his  first  interview.  He  is  like  a  preco- 
ODU  sad  poetical  child,  who  mingles  in  his  love-dreams  quotations 
from  bis  prayer-book  and  recollections  of  his  alphabet.'  Even  in  the 
^^OKbrbuty  Tales  he  repeats  himself,  unfolds  artless  developments,  for- 
&l»  to  concentrate  his  passion  or  his  idea.  He  begins  a  jest,  and 
*W<»ly  ends  it.  He  dilutes  a  bright  colouring  in  a  monotonous  stanza. 
'Ii«  Toice  is  like  tliat  of  a  boy  breaking  into  manhood.  At  first  a 
■imIj  and  firm  accent  is  maintained,  then  a  shrill  sweet  sound  shows 
that  his  growth  is  not  finished,  and  that  his  strength  is  subject  to  weak- 
1"%  Chaucer  seta  out  as  if  to  quit  ihts  ntiddle-age  ;  but  in  the  end  be 
'8  liersnili.  To-day  he  composes  the  Canterbury  Tala;  yesterday  he 
*u  Iruiaiating  the  Roiaan  de  la  Rose.  To-day  he  is  studying  the  com- 
riicRied  machinery  of  the  heart,  discovering  the  issues  of  primitive 
education  or  of  the  ruling  dispo^lion,  and  realising  the  comedy  of 
""Mners;  to-morrow,  he  will  have  no  pleasure  but  in  curious  events, 
"nooth  aJlegones,  amorous  discussions,  imitated  from  the  French,  or 
wBtd  moralities  from  ihe  ancients.  Alternately  be  is  an  observer 
""i*  tnav^re  ;  instead  of  the  step  he  ought  to  have  advanced,  he  has 
^Bude  abalf-slep. 

Vbo  haa  prevented  him,  and  the  others  who  surround  him  1     We 

~  t  with  the  obstacle  in  hb  tale  of  Melibeua,  of  the  Parson,  in  his 

of  Lavt;  in  short,  so  long  as  he  writes  verse,  he  is  at  his 

'*"',  t*  soon  as  he  takes  to  prose,  a  sort  of  chain  winds  around  bbfeet 

'')  Nops  him.     His  imagination  is  free,  and  his  reasoning  a  slave. 

-  rigid  scholastic  divisions,  the  mechanical  manner  of  arguing  and 

HkSpMlung of  Cr^asirla,  iv,,  book  L  p.  238,  he  aiys : 
^H  '  Right  a*  oar  first  Utter  U  now  an  a, 

^^M  la  beautie  first  so  stood  slie  maki'lpa, 

^^1  Her  f^oodly  Wkiag  gladed  all  the  pi'ees, 

^H  Mob  never  setae  thing  to  hf  jimised  so  Jerrt^ 

^^^  Sot  ouder  uloude  blacke  so  bright  a  stem:.' 
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ID  3Dd  of  the  beautiful.     It  is  so  with  others; 

J  to  the  varintions,  tiie  birth,  blossom,  death, 

e  master- idea,  literature  varies,  U  bom,  Houriahea, 

end.     Whoever  plants  the  one,  plants  tlie 

■s  the  one,  undermines  the  other.     Place  in 

new  grand  idea  of  nature  and  life,  so  that 

e  it  with  their  whule  heart  aiid  strength,  and  you 

■  with  the  craving  to  express  it,  invent  forms  of  art 
Take  away  from  these  minds  every  grand  new 

t,  and  you  will  see  them,  deprived  of  the  craving 

mt  thoughts,  copy,  sink  into  silence,  or  rave. 

>  of  these  all-important  thoughts  ?     What  labottr 

What  studies  nourished  them  ?      The  labourers 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  energy  of  their  minds 

I  Oxford  there  were  thirty  thousand  scholars.     No 

D  the  crowd  of  Abelard's  disciples;  when 

J,  ihey  accompanied  him  in  such  a  multitude,  that  the 

"'o  suffering  repulsed  them.     Tliere  is  a  story 

■whOi  though  beaten  by  his  master,  was  wholly  bent 

I,  that  be  might  still  leara.     When  the  terrible 

I  introduced,  all  disfigiured  and  unintelli- 

The  only  question  presented  to  them,  that  of 

t  snd  dry,  so  embarrassed  by  Arabic  obscurities 

t,  during  three  centuries,  was  sedzed  upon  eagerly, 

1  as  WW  the  instrument  supplied  to  them,  I  mean 

t  themBelves  masters  of  it,  rendered  it  still  more 

Eveiy  object,  in  every  sense.     They  constructed 

f  multitudes,  cathedrals  of  syllogism,  of  unheard  of 

djigioua  exaotoesB,  heightened  in  eSect  by  intensity 

^  which  the  whole  sum  of  human  labour  has  only 

i  nuttch.'     lliest:  young  and  valiant  minds  thought 

}  temple  of  truth ;  they  rushed  at  it  headlong,  in 

h'tbe  doors,  clambering  over  the  walls,  leaping  into 

lod  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  a  moat.     Three 

t  the  bottom  of  this  black  most  added  no  single 

id. 

■  questions  which  they  treat  of.     They  seem  Ia  be 
rely  marking  lime.     One  would  say,  to  see  ihem 

f  will  educe  from  heart  and  bnun  some  great 
i.Jj'Qm.tlw-« 


.   DtmaScotus.  attheageofthirty-oneidied,  lanving 

■ntArko,  tvAve  folio  volomM.  Jn  u  snmll  clow  huid- 
tl'a,  on  till'  snDii.-  subJFi't  us  Proclua  treats  uf.    f^iiuiUrlj 
Bthe  nhul*  train  ot  whuolmen.     No  idoa  can  bt  formed  of 
g  the  booka  themselves. 
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The  system  was  made ;  they  coulil  only  arrange  and  comment  n 
The  conceplion  comes  not  from  them,  but  from  Constantinople.  J 
finitely  complicated  and  subtle   as  it  is,  the  finishing  work  of  Ont 
mysticism  and  Greek  metaphysics,  so  disproportioned  to  their  y 
understuDding,  they  exhaust  themselves  to  reproduce  it,  and  z 
burden  their  unpraclised  hands  with  the  weight  of  a  logical  instnin!<  ^ 
which  Aristotle  created  for  theory  and  not  for  practice,  and  which  diu 
to  have  remained  in  a  cabinet  of  philosophical  curioatiea,  without  be-!: 
over  carried  into  the  field  of  action.       'Whether  the  dirine  irsseoc 
engendered  the  Son,  or  was  engendered  by  the  Father  j  why  the  thrt 
persons  together  are  not  greater  than  one  alone;  attributes  determiD' 
persons,  not  substance,  that  is,  nature;    how  properties  can  exist 
the  nature  of  God,  and  not  determine  it ;  if  created  spirits  &re  | 
and  circumscribed ;  if  God  can  know  more  things  than  He  i 
of;"' — these  are  the  ideas  which  they  moot:  what  truth  could 
thence?     From  hand  lo  hand  the  chimera  grows,  and  spreads  wid* 
gloomy  wings.      '  Can  God  cause  that,  the  place  and  body  beinj 
tained,  the  body  shall  have  no  position,  that  is,  existence  i 
Whether  the  impossibility  of  being  engendered  is  a  consUtuent  pro 
of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity — Whether  identity,  similitnd^ 

I  equality  are  real  relations  in  God.'*  Duns  Scotus  distinguishes  I 
kmda  of  matter:  matter  which  is  firstly firat,  secondly  first,  thirdly 
According  to  him,  we  must  clear  this  triple  hedge  of  thorny  abstrae 
in  order  to  understand  the  production  of  a  sphere  of  brass, 
such  a  regimen,  imbecility  soon  makes  its  appearance.  Saint  Tbi 
himself  considers,  'whether  the  body  of  Chrbt  arose  with  its  woUB 
I  whether  this  body  moves  with  the  motion  of  the  host  and  the  chali 
consecration, — whether  at  the  first  instant  of  conception  Christ  hwi 
use  of  free  judgment, — whether  Christ  was  slain  by  Himself  a 
another  ?  '  Do  you  think  you  are  at  the  limits  of  human  folly  ? 
'  He  considers  '  whether  the  dove  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared 
,  a  real  animal, — whether  a  glorified  body  can  occupy  one  and  the  I 
place  at  ihe  same  time  as  another  glorified  body, — whether  in  tl 
of  innocence  all  children  were  masouhne?'  I  pass  over  othen  m 
digestion  of  Christ,  and  some  still  more  untranslatable.'  This  il 
point  reached  by  the  most  esteemed  doctor,  the  most  judid 
the  Bossuet  of  the  middle-age.      Even  iu  this  ring  of  inanitisi 


'  PctfF  Iiombord,  Boob  of  Senlencft.     It  was  the  clusic  of  tlit-  aiiddle-l^ 

*  DungScotuB,  ed.  1639. 

*  Ulruni  Aiigclog  diligat  ae  ipaimi  dilcctione  mtturuli  vrl  elwtivit !  Ul 
statu  innocentiiE  fuerit  generatio  per  coiluni  f  Utnim  omiies  fuiaaent  n«ti ; 
masculine'  Utrum  cognitio  ang«li  posset  dici  matutina  ct  vespeitinuF 
niKrtTribus  aureolu  debcBtor  f  Utnun  vir)^  Maria  fuerit  vjrgo  in  cono)] 
lltrnm  remnnserit  virgo  post  purtuni  t  The  reader  would  do  weQ  to  look 
the  text  the  reply  lo  these  last  two  questions.    (S.  Thonrns,  Svn 

im.) 
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!  laid  down.     Roscelin  and  Abelard  were  exconnDtinicaied, 
i,  imprisoned,  because  tliey  swervt>d  from  it.     Tiierc  is  u  complete   j 
le  di^nia  nhich  closes  alt  issues ;  there  is  no  means  of  escaping ;  J 
&  bundred  wriggles  and  a  hundred  efforts,  you  inust  come  and  | 

a  formula.     If  by  mysticism  you  try  to  fly  over  iheir  heads, 

if  by  experience  you  endeavour  to  creep  beneath,  powerful  talons 
i»uii  you  at  your  exit  The  wise  man  passes  for  a  magician,  the  en- 
i;niMied  man  for  a  heretic.  The  Waldenses,  the  Catbari.  the  dis- 
iploi  of  .lohn  of  Parma,  were  burned ;  Koger  Bacon  died  only  just  in 
''■■le,  otherwise  he  might  have  been  burned.  Under  this  constraint 
i-iin  eaaed  lo  think ;  for  he  who  speaks  of  thought,  speaks  of  an  effort 
■"  mvcDlion,  an  individual  creation,  an  energetic  action.  They  recite 
■  Ipoon,  or  sing  a  catechism  ;  even  in  paradise,  even  in  ecstasy  and  the 
'">iuttt  raptures  of  love,  Dante  thinks  himself  bound  to  show  an  exact 
i-i^^niory  and  a  scholaatic  orthodoxy.  How  then  with  the  rest?  Some, 
I  Uu  Raymond  Luily,  set  about  inventing  an  instrument  of  reasoning  to 
■  We  in  place  of  the  understanding.  About  the  fourteenth  century, 
I  ttder  the  blows  of  Occam,  this  verbal  science  began  to  totter;  they 
•*•  that  it  had  no  other  substance  but  one  of  words ;  it  was  discredited, 
'"  1Sfi7,  at  Oxford,  of  thirty  thousand  students,  there  remained  six  thou- 
'"'1;  they  still  set  their  Barbara  and  Felapton,  but  only  in  the  way  of 
■■■uiitie.  Each  one  in  turn  mechanically  traversed  the  petty  region  of 
'>rcidbare  cavils,  scratched  himself  in  the  briars  of  quibbles,  and  bur- 
'  '"i  himself  with  his  bundle  of  texts ;  nothing  more.  The  vast  body  ] 
I  »dcnc«  which  was  to  have  Iprmed  and  vivified  the  whole  thought  of  I 
■"1,  was  reduced  to  a  text-bouk.  I 

So,  little  by  little,  the  conception  which  fertilised  and  ruled  all 

ra,  dried  up;  the  deep  spring,  whence  flowed  ail  poetic  streams, 

'  I"  fottnd  empty ;  science  furnished  nothing  more  to  the  world. 
'^  liJl  farther  works  could  the  world  produce  ?  As  Spain,  later  on, 
^r-win^  the  middle-age,  after  having  shone  splendidly  and  vainly 
'  I'er  chivalry  and  devotion,  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  Loyola 
''  St.  Theresa,  became  enervated  through  the  Inquiaitiou  and  through  , 
'nirtrr,  and  ended  by  sinking  into  a  brulisb  silence  ;  so  the  middle^ 
'-'- onttcripping  Spain,  after  displaying  the  senseless  heroism  of  thi 
"'wJm,  and  the  poetical  ecstasy  of  the  cloister,  after  prudw 
"«lry  and  saintship,  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Louis,  and  Danic, 
''^uiihed  under  the  Inquisition  and  the  scholastic  learning,  and  | 
'''>me  extinguished  in  idle  raving  and  inanity.  ■ 

Aluit  we  quote  all  these  good  people  who  speak  without  having 
■"^tJiiiig  to  say  ?  You  may  find  them  in  Warlon ; '  doaens  of  trans- 
^f»,  importing  the  poverties  of  French  literature,  and  imitating 
"~  '  rhyming  chroniclers,   most  commonplace  of  men,  whom 

'  read  because  we  must  accept  history  from  every  quarter. 
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even  from  imbeciles;  spinners  and  spinsters  of  didactic  stories,  wl»*3 
pile  up  verses  on  the  training  ol'  falcons,  on  armour,  on  cbeniiiUy  ; 
editors  of  moralities,  who  invent  the  siune  dream  over  again  for  ttx^ 
Imndredth  lime,  and  get  themselves  taught  universal  history  by  ll«.^ 
goddess  Sapience.  Like  the  writers  of  the  Latin  decadence,  tlie»« 
folk  only  think  of  copying,  compiling,  abridging,  constructing  text- 
books, in  rhymed  memoranda,  the  eueyclopedia  of  their  times. 

Will  you  hear  the  most  illustrious,  the  grave  Gower  —  'montU 
Gower,'  aa  he  was  called  ?  '  Doubtless  here  and  there  be  coutaios  , 
remnant  of  brilliancy  and  grace,  lie  is  like  an  old  secretary  of  i 
Court  of  Love,  Andr^  le  Cliapdain  or  any  other,  who  would  pass  t 
day  in  solemnly  registering  the  sentences  of  ladies,  and  in  the  evening, 
partly  asleep  on  hia  desk,  would  see  in  a  half-dream  their  sweet  smile 
and  their  beautiful  eyes.*  The  iiigenious  but  exhausted  vein  of 
Charles  of  Orleans  still  flows  in  his  French  ballads.  He  has  the  umt 
line  delicacy,  almost  a  little  finicky.  The  poor  little  poetie  spiioE 
flows  yet  in  thin  transparent  films  under  the  smooth  pebble^  icd 
murmurs  with  a  babble,  pretty,  but  so  weak  that  at  times  you  CBiuwt 
hear  it.  But  dull  is  the  rest!  Hh  great  poem,  Confusto  Amaatif,  m 
a  dialogue  between  a  lover  and  his  confessor,  imitated  chielly  from. 
Jean  de  Meung,  liaving  for  object,  like  the  Roman  de  la  Boit,  l» 
explain  and  classify  the  impediinents  of  love.  The  superannmlol 
theme  is  always  reappearing,  and  beneath  it  an  indigested  erudition. 
You  will  find  here  an  exposition  of  hermetic  science,  a  treatise  ontlie 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  a  discourse  on  politics,  a  Uiany  of  anwent  «iA 
modem  legends  gleaned  from  the  compilers,  marred  in  the  passig*  \iy 
the  pedantry  of  the  schools  and  the  ignorance  of  the  age.  It  is  a  «rl— 
load  of  scholastic  rubbish ;  the  sewer  tumbles  upon  this  feeble  (pinc-r 
which  of  itself  was  flowing  clearly,  but  now,  obstrocted  by  tiles,  brid»T 
plaster,  ruins  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  drags  on  darkened  Mt* 
slackened,  Gower,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  hb  time,'  supposwi 
that  Latin  was  invented  by  the  old  prophetess  Carmens ;  thai  tli^^ 
grammarians,  Aristarchus,  Donatus,  and  Didymus,  regulated  i 
syntax,  pronunciation,  and  prosody ;  that  it  woa  adorned  by  Cioa 
with  the  flowers  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric ;  then  enriched  by  U 
lations  from  the  Arabic,  Chaldtean,  and  Greek ;  and  that  at  last,  al 
much  labour  of  celebrated  writers,  it  attained  its  final  perfection  "^^ 
Ovid,  the  poet  of  love.  Elsewhere  he  discovers  that  Ulysses  leanio^^ 
rhetoric  from  Cicero,  magic  from  Zoroaster,  astronomy  from  Ptok'ni,^  ' 
and  philosophy  from  Plato.     And  what  a  style  I  so  long,  so  dull,'  »■'*-' 
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'  -iirn  out  iiy  repetitions,  the  most  minute  iletnila,  garnished  vith 
'Ifj-encps  to  his  text,  like  a  man  who,  with  hU  eyes  glued  to  his 
\ii!tode  and  his  Ovid,  n  slave   of   bis    musty  parchmenis,   can    do 

"iliiog  but  copy  und  string  his  rhymes  together.  Scholars  even  in 
"I'l  age,  they  eeem  to  believe  that  every  truth,  all  wit,  is  in  tlieir 
ftdU  wood-bound  books ;  that  they  have  no  need  to  find  out  and 
iDfent  for  themselves ;  thai  their  whole  business  is  to  repeat ;  that 
tMi  u,  in  fact,  man's  business-  The  scholastic  system  had  euthroaed't 
t!if  dead  letter,  and  peopled  the  world  with  dead  understandings.  I 

Mm  Gower  come  Occleve  nnd  Lydgat*.'  'My  father  Chaucer 
"■'iilii  wiliingly  have  taught  me,'  says  Occleve,  'but  I  was  dull,  and 
''imcd  little  or  nothing.'  lie  paraphrased  in  verse  a  treatise  of 
^^liiiM,  ou  government ;  these  are  moralities.  There  are  others,  on 
WBpfliiion,  after  Augustme,  and  oo  the  art  ot  dying  ;  then  love-uUes  ; 
littKt  from  Cupid,  dated  from  his  court  in  the  month  of  May.  Love 
Ud  uiiralities,'  thnt  is,  abstractions  and  refiiiemenia,  were  the  tuste 
^  tiu  time  ;  and  so,  in  the  time  of  Lebrun,  of  Esmenard,  at  the  close 
>f  ooniemporaueous  French  literature,'  they  produced  tolleotions  of 
oidanic  poems,  and  odes  to  CLloris.  As  for  the  monk  Lydgate,  he 
W  MDie  talent,  some  imagination,  especially  io  high-toned  descrip- 
"mt:  it  was  the  last  flicker  o(  a  dying  lilerature ;  gold  received  a 
pddcD  coating,  precious  stones  were  placed  upon  diamonds,  ornaments 
Bullied  and  made  fantastic;  as  in  tiieir  dress  and  buildings,  so 
"  ikdr  rtylc*  I^ok  at  the  costumes  of  Henry  iv.  and  Henry  v., 
l^'XiMlOiu  heart-shaped  or  hom-shaped  head-dresses,  long  sleeves 
'owml  with  ridiculous  designs,  the  plumes,  and  again  the  oratories, 
^nunal  tombs,  httle  gandy  chapels,  like  conspicuous  flowers  under 
■^WluTe*  of  the  Gothic  perpendicular.  When  we  can  no  more  speak 
•"thewul,  we  try  to  spenk  to  the  eyes.  This  is  what  Lydgate  does, 
'"''^g  more.  Pageants  or  shows  are  required  of  him,  '  disguisings ' 
"V  tile  Company  of  goldsmiths ;  a  mask  before  the  king,  a  May-enter- 
^inaeBt  far  the  sheriffs  of  London,  a  drama  of  the  creauon  for  the 
Wnl  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  masquerade,  a  Christmas  show ;  he  gives 
ue  plui  and  furnishes  the  verses.  In  this  matter  he  never  runs  dry ; 
■•o  knndred  and  flfty-one  poems  are  attributed  to  him.  Poetry  thus 
'^osivod  becomes  a  manufacture ;  it  is  composed  by  the  yard.  Suoh 
"  ^  the  judgment  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who,  having  got  him  to 
'-^'«tc  a  legend  in  verse,  pays  a  hundred  shillings  for  the  whole, 

'",  writing,  and  illumiiuitions,  placing  the  three  works  on  a  level. 

1  420,  1430. 

I^»  U  tlie  title  FroiMart  (1897)  e^ye  to  his  collection  when  ptVMntiiig  it  to 
"  "  I  II. 

>bniii,  1729-1807  ;  Esm^iianl,  1770-1812. 

il^  TA*  DmlriKlion  nf  Troy — ilr«Tiplion  of  Hector's  chapel.    Especislly 
SoUmn  Kntrita. 
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In  fact,  no  more  thought  was  required  for  one  than  for  the  olher^*. 
Uis  three  great  works,  The  Fall  of  Princeg,  The  De-etruction  of  Trosi^, 
and  The  Siege  of  Tkebet,  are  only  translations  or  paraphrases,  verbose, 
emdite,  descriptive,  a  kind  of  chivalrous  processions,  coloured  for  tb  <? 
twentieth  time,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  same  vellum.     The  onlj^ 
point  which  rises  above  the  average,  at  least  in  the  first  poem,  is  the 
idea  of  Fortune,'  and  the  violent  vicissitudes  ot  human  life.     If  there 
was  a  philosopliy  at  this  time,  this  was  it.     They  willingly  narrated 
horrible  and  tragic  histories ;    gather  ihem  from  antiquity  down  to 
their  own  day  ;  they  were  far  from  ihe  trusting  and  passionate  piety 
which  fell  the  hand  of  God  in  (he  government  ot  the  world ;  they  sar 
that  the  world  went  blundering  here  and  there  like  a  drunken  n 
A  sad  and  gloomy  world,  amused  by  external  pleasures,  oppressed 
with  a  dull  misery,  which  sufi'ered  and  feared  without  consolatioi 
hope,  isolated  between  the  ancient  spirit  in  which  it  had  no  living 
Lope,  and  the  modem  spirit  whose  active  science  it  ignored.     Fortune, 
like  a  black  smoke,  iiovers  over  all,  and  shuts  out  the  sight  of  heavHi. 
They  picture  it  as  follows: — 

'  Her  face  semyng  crael  and  terrihU 
And  by  disdn^ni  mt'UK^ing  of  lokif,  .  .  . 
An  hundred  himdes  alie  had,  of  fiibe  port  .  .  ■ 
Some  of  her  haadte  lyll  Dp  tacn  alolle. 
To  hye  estate  of  worldlye  dignitt ; 
Another  handt  griped  liil  unaofte, 
Which  cast  another  iu  grete  odvemte.' ' 

They  look  upon  the  great  unhappy  ones,  a  captive  king,  a  dethronw 
queen,  assassinated  princes,  noble  cities  destroyed,*  lamentable  MpM* 
tacles  as  exhibited  in  Germany  and  France,  and  of  which  thtft 
will  be  plenty  in  England ;  and  they  can  only  regard  ihem  wilk  ' 
harsh  resignation.  Lydgate  ends  by  reciting  a  commonplace  » 
mechanical  piety,  by  way  of  consolation.  The  reader  makes  the  M 
of  the  cross,  yawns,   and   goes  away.      In  fact,  poetry  and  religiM 

iare  no  longer  capable  of  suggesting  a  genuine  sentiment.  Anthon 
copy,  and  copy  again.  Hawes '  copies  the  Jlovst  of  Fame  of  Chaoctfi 
and  a  sort  of  allegorical  amorous  poem,  aller  the  Roman  de  la  Ran. 
Barclay  *  translates  the  Mirror  of  Good  Manners  and  the  Ship  of  FoitL 
Continually  we  meet  with  dull  abstractions,  used  up  and  barren  ;  it  ii 
the  scholasUc  phase  of  poetry.      If  anywhere  there  is  an  accent  of 


'  See  tile  Vision  of  Fortune,  a  gignBlie  figure.     !u  tbii  painting  he  shows  both 
feeling  and  talent, 

»  Lydgate,  Fnll  ofPrmea.     Warton,  ii.  280, 

'  Tho  Wnr  of  the  Hussite^  The  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  The  War  of  the 

*  About  1 508.     The  Temple  <if  Glaai.     PantlyiM  of  PUmui 

*  About  1500, 
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greater  originality,  it  is  in  this  Ship  of  Fools,  and  in  Lydgate^s  Dance  of 
Ikathj  bitter  buffooneries,  sad  gaieties,  which,  in  the  hands  of  artists 
and  poets,  were  having  their  run  throughout  Europe.  They  mock  at 
each  other,  grotesquely  and  gloomily ;  poor,  dull,  and  vulgar  figures, 
shut  up  in  a  ship,  or  made  to  dance  on  their  tomb  to  the  sound  of  a 
fiddle,  played  by  a  grinning  skeleton.  At  the  end  of  all  this  mouldy 
talk,  and  amid  the  disgust  which  they  have  conceived  for  each  other, 
a  down,  a  tavern  Tribotdet,^  composer  of  little  jeering  and  macaronic 
▼erses,  Skelton  *  makes  his  appearance,  a  virulent  pamphleteer,  who, 
JTunbling  together  French,  English,  Latin  phrases,  with  slang,  and 
faahionable  words,  invented  words,  intermingled  with  short  rhymes, 
fabricates  a  sort  of  literary  mud,  with  which  he  bespatters  Wobey 
and  the  bishops.  Style,  metre,  rhyme,  language,  art  of  every  kind,  is 
at  an  end ;  beneath  the  vain  parade  of  official  style  there  is  only  a  heap 
of  nibbish.     Tet,  as  he  says, 

'  Thon^  my  rhyme  be  ragged, 
Tattered  and  gagged, 
Rudely  rain-beaten, 
Rusty,  moth-eaten, 
Yf  ye  take  welle  therewithe, 
It  hath,  in  it  some  pithe.' 

It  is  fall  of  political  animus,  sensual  liveliness,  English  and  popular 
instincts ;  it  lives.  It  is  a  coarse  life,  still  elementary,  swarming  with 
^oble  vermin,  like  that  which  appears  in  a  great  decomposing  body, 
^t  is  life,  nevertheless,  with  its  two  great  features  which  it  is  destined 
^  dispky:  the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  is  the 
Hefonnation  ;  the  return  to  the  senses  and  to  natural  life,  which  is  the 
Kenainauce. 

*  The  court  fool  in  Victor  Hugo's  drama  of  Le  Bat  s'amuse. — Tr. 

*  Died  1529  ;  Poet  Laureate  1489.  His  Bottge  of  Court,  his  Crown  of  Laurel, 
^  JSZeyy  on  the  Death  of  t?ie  Earl  of  Northumberland,  are  well  written,  and 
belong  to  official  poetry. 
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I. 

FOR  seventeen  centuries  a  deep  and  sad  thonght  had  weighed  upon 
tLe  spirit  of  man,  first  to  overwhelm  it,  then  to  esait  and  to 
■''■^ken  it,  never  loosing  its  hold  throughout  this  long  space  of  time. 
I  '\as  the  idea  of  the  impotence  and  decadence  of  man.  Greek  cor- 
'['Uon,  Roman  oppression,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  old  wortd,  had 
'^■'Q  it  birth;  it,  in  its  turn,  had  produced  a  stoical  resignation,  an 
jiicTirean  indifference,  Alexandrian  mysticism,  and  the  Chrisiian  hope 
'be  kingdom  of  God.  '  The  world  is  evil  and  lost,  lei  us  escape  by 
:  "-■nEibllity,  amazement,  ecslasy.'  Thus  sjjoke  the  philosophers ;  and 
li^on,  coming  after,  announced  that  the  end  was  near:  '  Prepare,  for 
'  <■'  kingdom  of  God  is  at  band.'  For  a  thousand  years  universal  ruin 
'■'-'ssanliy  drove  still  deeper  into  their  hearts  this  gloomy  thought; 
''-t  when  man  in  the  feudal  state  raised  himself,  by  sheer  force  of 
"rage  and  arms,  from  the  depths  of  final  imbecility  and  general 
^•=i-y,  be  discovered  his  thought  and  his  work  fettered  by  the  crosli- 
■'■'"-'  idea,  which,  forbidding  a  life  of  nature  aud  worldly  hopes,  erected 
luio   ideals  thfi  obedience  of  the  monk  and  the  dreams  of  fanatics. 

It  degenerated  of  itself.     For  the  natural  result  of  such  a  concep- 
tion, OS  of  the  miseries  which  engender  it,  and  the  discouragement 
«i>ich  it  gives  rises  to,  is  to  paralyse  personal  action,  and  to  replace 
f'^^inality  by  submission.      From  the  fourth  century,  gradually  Uie 
'  ''d  Ittier  was  substituted  for  the  living  faith.     Cliristians  resigned 
'-  inaslves  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  they  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
'  ■'''istian  opinions  were  subordinated  to  theologians,  and  theologians 
'    tke  Fathers.     Christian  faith  was  reduced  to  the  accomplishment 
Works,  and  works  to  the  accomplishment  of  ceremonies.     Religion 
"A'iag  during  the  first  centuries,  had  become  hardened  and  crystal- 
"'-d,  and  the  coarse  contact  of  the  barbarians  placed  on  it,  in  addition, 
'  '^j'er  of  idolatry :  theocracy  and  the  Inquisition  manifested  themselves, 
■ '"   luonopoly  of  the  clergy  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
^'Cibip  of  r«lics  and  the  purchase  of  indulgences.     In  place  of  Chria- 
-uity,  the  church ;  in  place  of  free  belief,  an  imposed  orthodoxy  ;  in 
'    'ce  of  moral   fervour,  determined  religious  practices;   in  place  of 
■"^*n  and  energetic  thought,  esternal  and  mechanical  discipline :  these 
''-    the  characteristics  of  the  middle-age.      Under  this   constraint  a 
'"^tking  Micie^  bad  ceased  to  think;  philosophy  was  turned  intoa  text- 
'-■k,  and  poetry  into  raving;  and  mankind,  slothful  and  crouching, 
-"J«  ovrr  their  conscience  and  their  conduct  into  tlie  hands  of  their 
''^■Is;,  aad  were  ss  puppets,  capable  only  of  reciting  a  catechism  and 
'■'Oling  a  hymn.' 

'  Sw,  at  Brogss,  the  picturea  of  HEmling  (Sftaenlh  century),  No  painting 
'  '■'bin  u  to  nnderstitnd  so  well  the  ecrloaiastical  pic^  of  the  middlv-Bgc,  which 
^  ■  altogether  like  that  of  the  BnddhisU. 
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At  last  invention  makes  another  start;  and   it  tnalies  it  ty^L 
efibtts  of  the  lay  aociety,  which  rcjecteil  theocracy,  kept  the  State  tnt, 
and  which  presently  discovered,  or  re-discovered,  one  after  cmother,  the 
industries,  sciences,  and  arts.     All  was  renewed ;    America  and  the 
Indies  were  added  to  the  map  ;  the  shape  of  the  earth  was  ascertained,^ 
system  of  the  universe  propounded,  modem  philology  was 
the  experimental  sciences  set  oa  foot,  art  and  literature  shot  forth  E 
harvest,  religion  was  transformed:  there  was  no  province  ofhumanin 
gence  and  action  which  was  not  refreshed  and  fertilised  by  this  u 
effort.    It  was  so  great,  that  it  passed  from  the  innoTators  to  the  laggards, 
and  reformed  Catholicism  in  the  face  of  Protestantism  which  it  formed. 
It  seems  as  though  men  had  suddenly  opened  their  eyes,  and  seen.     In 
fact,  they  attain  a  new  and  superior  kind  of  intelligence.     It  is  the 
proper  feature  of  this  age,  that  men  no  longer  make  themselves  masters 
of  objects  by  bits,  ur  isoLited,  or  through  scholastic  or  mechanical  classi- 
fications, but  as  awhole,  in  general  and  complete  views,  with  the  caji 
grasp  of  a  sympathetic  spirit,  which,  being  placed  before  a  vast  ohj'   • 
penetrates  it  in  all  its  pans,  tries  it  in  all  its  relations,  appropriates  .:: 
assimilates  it,  impresses  upon  himself  its  living  and  potent  )mag>?,  - 
life-like  and  so  powerful,  that  he  is  fain  to  translate  it  into  exterc  ^ 
through  a  work  of  art  or  an  action.     An  extraordinary  warmth  of .'  ' 
a  superabundant  and  splendid  imagination,  reveries,  visions,  arii-: 
believers,  founders,  creators, — that  is  what  such  a  form  of  tnteUeet  pr 
duces;  for  to  create  we  must  have,  as  had  Luther  and  Loyola,  Mich  i 
Angelo  and  Shakspeare,^  an  idea,  not  abstract,  partial,  and  dry,  bat  u  ^. 
defined,  finished,  sensible, — a  true  creation,  which  acts  inwardly,  i 
struggles  to  appear  to  the  light.     This  was  Europe's  grand  age,  t 
most  notable  epoch  of  human  growth.     To  this  day  we  live  fr 
sap,  we  only  carry  on  its  pressure  and  efforts. 

n. 

When  human  power  is  manifested  so  clearly  and  in  suoh  | 
works,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  ideal  changes,  and  the  old  ps^aO' 
recurs.  It  recurs,  bringing  with  it  the  worship  of  beauty  and  v) 
first  in  Italy ;  for  this,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  is  the  most  p 
the  nearest  to  the  ancient  civilisation  ;  thence  in  FVanoe  and  S 
Flanders,  even  in  Germany;  and  finally  in  England.  How  is  it 
pagittedV  What  revolution  of  manners  reunited  mankind  at  tiUB 
in  every  country,  under  a  sentiment  which  they  had  forgotta 
fifteen  hundred  years  ?  Merely  that  their  condition  bad  improvee 
they  felt  it.  The  idea  ever  expresses  the  actual  situal' 
creatures  of  the  imagination,  like  the  conceptions  of  the  sfntiif 
manifest  the  state  of  society  and  the  degree  of  its  welfare; 


»  Van  Orley,  Michel  Coxie,  Franz  Floria,  the  de  Vos',  t; 
TitB,  and  the  artists  of  Nurenibi;rg. 
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enricli  themselves.     T!iey  improved  agriculture  to  such  nn 
in  half  a  century  '  the  produce  of  an  acre  was  doubled.' 
so  rich,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  the  Col 
represented  three  times  the  wealth  of  the  Upper  House.     The  r\ 
Antwerp*  by  the  Duke  of  Purma  sent  to  England  '  the  third  f 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  made  sillc,  damask,  slo 
taffetas,  and  serges.'     The  defeat  of  the  Armada  and  the  c 
Spain  opened  the  seaa  to  their  mercbanls.*     The  toiling  hive,  M 
dare,  attempt,  explore,  act  in  unison,  and  always  with  profit,  y 
to  renp  its  advantages  and  set   out  on  its  voyages,  buzxing  o 


At  the  base  and  on  the  summit  of  society,  in  all  ranks  c 
in  all  grades  of  human  condition,  this  new  welfare  became  Tijible.    E 
1S34,  considering  that  the  streets  of  London  were  '  very  noyous  m 
foul,  and  in  many  pkces  thereof  very  jeopardous  to  ail  people  p 
and  repassing,   as    well   on    horseback  as  on  foot,'  Henry  i 
the  paving  of  the  city."     New  streets  covered  the  open  spaces 
the  young  men  used  to  run  and  fight.     Every  year  the  num^ 
taverns,  theatres,  rooms  for  recreation,  places  devoted  to  bear-fa 
increased.     Before  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  country-houses  of  ; 
men  were  little  more  than  straw -thatched  cottages,  plastered  « 
coarsest   clay,   lighted   only  by  treilises.      'Howbeit,'   says    I 
(1580),  *  such  as  be  latelie  builded  are  commonlie    either  of 
or  hard  stone,  or  both ;  their  roomes  large  and  comelie,  and  1 
of  office  further  distant  from  their  lodgings.'     The  old  wooden  1 
were  covered  with  plaster,  '  which,  beside  the  delectable 
of  the  stuffe  ittelfe,   is  laied   on  so  even  and  snioothlie, 
in  my  judgment  can  lie  done  with   more    esactnesse." 
admiration    shows    from   what  hovels   they  had  escaped. 
at  last  employed  for  windows,  and  the  bare  walls  were  co 
tapestries,  on  which  visitors  might   see,  with    delight  and  I 
ment,  plants,  animals,  figures.     They  began  to  use  stoves,  and  a 
enced  the  unwonted  pleasure  of  being  warm.     Harrison  nolefl 
important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  farm-hoiuec 

'  One  is,  the  mulUtade  of  chimnies  Utel;  erected,  whereas  in  their  f 


1  Piel.  HUtory,  iL  (102. 

*  B«twe«D  1377  and  1683  the  increase  was  two  raillioas  and  a  halC 
'  In  1686;  Ludoric  QuiooiBrdini 

*  Henry  VII  t.  at  the  beginning  ofhis  reign  hud  but  one  ahipofwar,  1 
sent  nut  one  hundred  and  fifty  against  the  Annada.  In  1563  was  fbnndi 
pnny  to  trade  with  Kussia.  In  167S  Drake  circumnavigated  the  fcloba. 
the  Enst  India  Company  was  founded. 

»  PiO.  Hut.  u.  7S1. 

*  Nathan  Drake,  S/miapearr  and  hU  Tiaei,  1SI7,  i.  v.  72  el  pairim. 
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i-if!  -wwwtv  nn[  sljoye  two  nr  Ihrw,  if  so  tonnie,  in  most  nplBodisho  townes  of  the 
'''ISC  -  .  .  TbesivoDilU  the  great  umr.Diilneiit  of  lodging,  ultbaugh  uot  general],  for 

■''  '^•cfKcn.  (yea  ami  we  ourselves  idso)  hsve  lien  full  oft  upon  strnnr  pnlleta,  on 
'';:H  iiiHtu  cOTered  onelje  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dAgswain,  ur  hnp- 
fli't**,  nnd  8  good  round  Ic^  under  thpir  htada,  instead  of  a  Wstcr  or  pillow.  If 
-rr-K^r  so  tb»t  the  good  mm  of  the  honse,  had  within  seven  yeares  »fler  Iiia  mur- 
''-  (lurohased  a  matteres  or  flockebed,  and  thereto  a  «cke  of  chalTe  to  r«at  lui 
"I   xapon,  he  thought  hinuelfe  to  bo  u  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne.  .  .  . 

i'  ■'^E- «*(«*] rl  tfae}')«ere  thnught  meet  onelie  for  women  in  childbed,  ■  .  ■  The  third 

"(^      i>  the  Bxdunge  of  veaell,  u  of  treene  pUtt«rs  into  [wwter,  and  wodden 

ito  ailver  or  tin ;  for  bo  common  wks  nil  sorts  of  truene  stuiT  in  old  time, 

n  tliauld  hariille  find  four  peeces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventnre 

i^K>  ioagood  famprshouiie.'' 

Xv  is  not  possession,  but  acquis'itioD,  'which  gives  men  pleasure  iiadff' 

of  power;  tliey  observe  sooner  a  small  happiness,  new  to  them,  I 

lluw&    B  great  happiness  which  is  old.     It  is  not  when  all  is  good,  but 

«n^vs  all  is  better,  that  they  see  the  bright  side  of  life,  and  are  tempted 

'  '"■^-ake  a  holiday  of  it     This  b  why  at  this  period  they  did  make  a 

'  i  <Sny  of  it,  a  splendid  show,  so  like  a  picture  that  it  fostered  painting 

'  1  ^aly,  fo  like  a  representation,  that  it  produced  the  drama  in  England. 

'  '  >^  that  tlie  buttle-ase  and  sword  of  the  civil  wars  had  beaten  down 

'^    independpnt  nobility,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  maintenance  bad 

'■^t.»oyed  the  petty  royally  of  each  great  feudal  baron,  the  lords  quitted 

'■'-»*  kombre  castles,  battlemented  fortresses,  surrounded  by  stagnant 

""■t^ir,  pierced  with  narrow  windows,  a  sort  of  stone  breastplates  of  no 

o*^     but  to  preserve  the  lite  of  their  masters.     They  flock  into  new 

P'^l-«*««,  with  vaulted  roofs  and  turrets,  covered  with  fantastic  and 

'"^^nifold  ornaments,  adorned  with  terraces  and  vast  staircases,  with 

S-'*x?ens,  fountuns,  statues,  such  as  were  the  palaces  of  Henry  vih. 

'™*i    Klizabeih,  half  Gothic  and  half  Italian,*  whose  convenience,  gran- 

'><^'*ii',  and  l^auty  announced  already  habits  of  society  and  the  taste  for 

fl'-ittiure.     They  camr  to  court  and  abandoned  their  old  manners;  the 

'"«»>■  mvnU  wliich  scarcely  sufficed  their  former  voracity  were  reduced  to 

'"'o  ;  gentlemen  soon  became  refined,  placing  their  glory  in  the  elegance 

^^<^1  singularity  of  their  amusements  and  their  clothes.     They  dressed 

""•enificenlly  in  splendid  materials,  with  the  Insury  of  men  who  rustle 

^'Ik  and  make  gold  sparkle  for  the  first  time :  doublets  of  scarlet  satin  ; 

^^ttks  of  sable  costing  a  thousand  ducats ;  velvet  shoes,  embroidered 

L       '^tli  gold  and  silver,  covered  with  rosettes  and  ribbons ;  booU  with 

m      '^ling  lope,  from  whence  hung  a  cloud  of  lace,  embroidered  with  figures 

^H   ™      birdS)  animals,   constellations,  flowers  in  silver,  gold,   or  predous 

^■ri'c^net;  ornamented  shirts  costing  ten  pounds.     '  It  is  a  common  thing 

^^^^^  Jiut  a  thousand  goats  and  a  hundred  oxen  on  a  coat,  and  to  carry  a 


'  Xathui  Omke,  Shakepfart  aitd  Au  Timn,  i.  v.  li 
B  culled  tbn  Tudor  slylf.  Under  Juraea 
mv  enlltRlf  Italian,  approBcbing  the  uuti<. 
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■wtiole  manor  on  one's  back.' '  The  coslumes  of  the  time  wen 
shrines.  When  Elizabeth  died,  they  found  three  thoDsand  drei 
lier  wardrobe.  Need  we  speak  of  the  monstrous  ruffs  of  the  ] 
iheir  puffed  out  dresses,  their  stomachert  stiff  with  diamonds  ? 
singular  sign  of  the  times,  the  men  were  more  changeable  iind 
bedecked  than  thej.     Harriaon  sajs  : 

'  Such  b  aiir  mutobilitie,  thnt  to  due  tli«rc  is  none  to  the  Spaniah  go 
morniw  the  F»Dcb  toies  arc  most  fine  and  delectabK  J^  long  no  Buali  appi 
tbat  wliiuh  in  aftet  the  high  Almau  fashion,  bj  and  by  the  Turkish  mauei  il 
raUie  best  liked  »£,  otherwiae  the  Motixco  gowns,  the  Burbarian  sleerea . . 
the  short  French  breeches.  .  .  .  And  u  these  tashions  are  diverse,  so  '~ 
is  a  world  to  see  the  coatliui'sse  and  the  curiositio  ;  the  ezcesse  and  the  n 
the  p  impc  uid  the  bravprie  ;  the  chuige  and  the  Tarietio ;  and  finallie,  the 
Uessemid  the  follie  that  Is  in  all  degnea.'' 

^  Folly,  it  may  have  been,  but  poetry  likewise.     There  was  soms 
more  than  puppyism  in  this  masquerade  of  splendid  costume. 
overflow  of  inner  sentiment  found  this  issue,  as  ulso  in  drama  and  p( 
It  wai  an  artistic  spirit  which  induced  it.     There  was  an  inc« 
outgrowth  of  living  forms  from  their  brains.     Tiiey  acted  liks 
engntvers,  who  give   us  in  tlieir  frontispieces  a  prodigality  of 
flowers,  active  figures,  animals,  gods,  and  pour  out 
whole  treasure  of  nature  in  every  corner  of  their  paper.     They 
enjoy  the  beautiful;  they  would  be  happy  through  tlieir  eyes; 
perceive  in  consequence  naturally  the  relief  and  energy  of  forms.  1 
the  accession  of  Henry  viii.  to  the  death  of  James  i.  we  find  ntf 
but  tournaments,  procession?,  public  entries,  masquerades.     Fint 
the  royal   banquets,    coronation  displays,  largo  aad  noisy  pteastu 
Henry  vni.     Wolsey  entertains  him 

'  In  so  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costlie  maner,  that  it  was  an  heaven  to  behcdd.  ' 
wanted  no  dames  or  damosels  meet  or  apt  to  dause  with  the  maskers,  or  tv 
the  ]ilace  for  the  time :  then  was  there  all  kind  of  manke  and  hannonis,  « 
voices  both  uf  men  and  rhildren.  On  a  time  the  king  uamv  auddettUe  tUtla 
insske  with  a  dozen  maskers  all  in  garments  like  sheepbearda,  made  of  tiiM  4 
gold,  and  crimostn  sattio  panni,  .  .  .  having  aixteene  toieh-bearen.  . 
came  a  new  banket  before  the  king  wherein  were  served  two  hnndnd  i 
dishes,  of  costtie  devises  and  subtjlitirs.  Thus  passed  they  foorth  the  te 
banketting,  dansin);,  and  other  triumphg,  to  the  great  comfort  of  ths  k 
pleasant  regard  of  the  nobilitje  there  aaacnibloil.'' 


Count,  if  you  can,*  the  mythological  entertaiameDts,  the  theatr 


BurlQQ,  AnaU/my  of  MelatidiMs,   12th  ed.   1S2I.      StobbeH,   A\ 
i(».  ed.  Tnmbull,  1836. 

Nathan  Drake,  SbalaipeaTr  and  hia  Timft,  ii.  6,  HT, 
Uolinshed  (]  iht),  ISOS,  6  vols.  iii.  Tdll  el  pniMm. 
Holinshed,  iii.,  Ragn  r^  Henry  VIll.     Maabttk  and  Jama  Pri 
Jliohola. 
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iiimn*,  ibe  open-air  operas  played  before  Elizabeth,  JameJ,  and  their  ^ 

.  >j;ii  htda.     At  Kenilworth  the  pageants  lasted  ten  days.     There  was 

Mrythiog;    learned  recreations,  novelties,  popular  plays,  stinguiiwiry 

i■'.■ctacle^  cwirse  farces,  juggling  and  feats  of  skill,  allegories,  mytbo- 

^^bff«t,  cbivslric  exhibitions,  rustic  and  national  commemoratloaa.     At 

^^M'*''^  fi^e,  in  this  universal  outburst  and  sadden  expanse,  men  be- . 

^^^fae  interested  in  themaelves,  find  their  life  desirable,  worthy  of  being 

^B^^sented  and  put  on  the  stage  complete ;  they  play  ivich  it,  delight 

ill  lookbg  upon  it,  love  its  heights  and  depths,  and  make  of  it  a  work 

^n.    The  queen  is  received  by  a  sibyl,  then  by  pants  of  the  time  of 

''''Imr,  then  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Sylvanus,  Foraona,  Ceres,  and 

'thus,  every  divinity  in  turn  presents  her  witli  the  first  fruits  of  his 

ipire.    Next  day,  a  savage,  dressed  in  moss  and  ivy,  discourses  before 

'  with  Echo  in  her  praise.     Thirteen  bears  are  set  fighting  against 

'7^     An  Itnlinn  acrobat  performs  wonderful  feats  before  the  whole 

■  *jnbly.     A  rustic  marriage  takes  place  before  the  queen,  then  a^ 

't  oT  comio  fipht  amongst  the  peasants  of  Coventry,  who  represent  the 

' '  'i^at  of  the  DaneB.      As  she  is  returning  from  the   chase,   Triton, 

'I'll,'  from  llio  lake,  prays  her,  in  iha  name  of  Neptone,  to  deliTor  the 

''lanttd  lady,  pursued  by  ruthless  Sir  Bruce.      Presently  the  Indy 

.  p«ir»,  surrounded   by  nymphs,   followed  close  by  Proteus,   who  is 

iQe  by  an  enormous  dolphin.     Concealed  in  the  dolphin,  a  band  of 

'■'ioiaas  with  a  cliorus  of  ocean -deities,  sing  the  praise  of  the  power- 

"■'■  htHUlifuI,  chaste  queen  of  England.     You  perceive  that  comedy  is 

■'  ['onfined  lo  the  theatre ;  the  great  of  the  realm  and  the  queen  her- 

'  'i  heconie  actors.     The  cravings  ot  tlie  imngioation  are  so  keen,  that 

■■'  court  Ixiwmes  n  siage.     Under  Jiimes  i.,  every  year,  on  Twelflh- 

'.  ihc  queen,  the  chief  ladies  and  nobles,  played  a  piece  called  a 

'''  "(|a«,  a  tort  of  allegory  combined  with  dunces,  heightened  in  effect 

:  itvconitions  and  costumes  of  great  splendour,  of  which  the  mytho- 

""'(a1  paintingi  of  Rubens  can  alone  give  an  idea: — 

'ThrUlirc  of  llie  tnrls  wu  from  the  antique  Gnwk  etntacs.     On  their  hnuls 

w  Pcrsir  crowun,  tlmt  were  with  tcrolls  of  gold  piste  turned  outwurii,  and 

d  sbont  with  a  rarmttion  and  silver  net -lawn.     Their  bodies  were  at  ctr- 

ndctbof  silver;  to  express  the  naked,  in  munnor  of  tlie  Giwk.  thorn,  girt 

'"■W  IlifhnaiitaiHttiBliroiul  belt  of  atoth  of  gold,  [listened  with  Jewels;  thr  miuitlefl 

*"'  af  niluiiird  ulks  ;  the  finl,  skf-colour  ;  the  second,  peafl-oalour  ;  the  third, 

•""w-mloiir ;  llie  fourth,  tawny.     The  Udiea  attire  was  of  white  cloth  of  silver, 

*'°»^l  with  Jnao'i  birds  luid  fmits ;  i  loose  under  gsrment,  full  gatlieied,  Of 

1,  >tH]<nl  with  eilviT,  uid  parted  with  ■  golden  tone ;  beneath  thot,  another 

t,  of  w»lchfit  cloth  of  silver,  laced  with  gold ;  their  bnir  eanJcsaly 

T  the  circle  ofa  nrv-  and  rti^li  oorunet,  adorned  with  all  vuriety,  and 

i*  »f  jewtU  i  from  the  top  of  which  flowed  b  transparent  veil,  dowu  tu  the 

'.    Thdr  *b«a  were  a^aretuid  gold,  set  with  n1>i«  onddiamondi.'' 

!  the  description,  which  is  like  a  fairy  tale.     Fancy  that  all 

Hi'sworki,  nl.  Oifford,  IBIS,  9  vols.    Miuqvt  qf  Hymm,  %<A,  y''^.'\%. 
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these  costuDies,  this  glitter  of  materials,  this  sporktitig  of  diamondfl,! 
Bplendour  of  nudities,  was  displayed  daily  at  the  mnrringe  of  the  gre»l 
to  the  bold  souods  of  a  pagan  epicbalamium.  Think  of  the  feasts  whicl 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  iniroduced,  where  was  served  first  of  all  a  taMi 
loaded  with  sumptuous  viands,  aa  high  as  n  man  could  reach,  in  onle 
to  remove  it  presently,  and  replace  it  by  another  similar  table.  Thi 
prodigality  of  magnilicence,  these  costly  follies,  this  unbridling  of  th' 
\  unagiuation,  this  intoitication  of  eye  and  ear,  this  comedy  played  by  ih 
lords  of  the  realm,  showed,  like  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  Jordaens,  tui< 
their  Flemish  contemporaries,  so  open  an  appeal  to  the  eensea,  so  com 
plete  a  return  to  nature,  that  our  chilled  and  gloomy  age  is  Ecareel 
able  to  imagine  it.' 

111. 
To  Tent  the  feelings,  to  satisfy  the  bean  and  eyes,  to  set  free  fa 
on  all  the  roads  of  existence  the  pack  of  appetites  and  instincts,  tl 
the  craving  which  the  manners  of  the  lime  betrayed.  It  w«  '' 
-y  England,'  as  they  called  it  then.  It  wiis  not  yet  stern  and  conatn 
/  It  expanded  widely,  freely,  and  rejoiced  to  find  itself  so  expanded 
I  longer  at  court  only  was  the  drama  found,  but  in  the  village, 
companies  betook  themselves  thither,  and  the  country  folk  suppIiM 
deficiencies,  when  necessary.  Shakspeare  saw,  before  he  depicted  S 
stupid  fellows,  carpenters,  joiners,  bellow-menders,  play  Pyramus  aoi 
Thisbe,*  represent  the  lion  roaring  as  gently  as  possible,  and  the  w*!! 
by  stretching  out  their  hands.  Every  holiday  was  a  pageant,  in  wliii'l 
townspeople,  workmen,  and  children  bore  their  parts.  They  were  aii  " 
S  by  nature.  When  the  soul  is  full  and  fresh,  it  does  not  expre*.- 
ideas  by  reasonings ;  it  plays  and  fi(>vres  tbem ;  it  mimics  them ;  i  - 
is  the  true  and  original  language,  the  children's  tongue,  the  spet^cii  -- 
artists,  of  invention,  and  of  joy.  It  is  in  this  manner  they  pleaae  ibrni 
selves  with  songs  and  feasting,  on  all  the  symbolic  holidays  with  xbicl 
tradition  has  filled  the  year.'  On  the  Sunday  after  Twelfth-njglit  ih' 
labourers  parade  the  streets,  with  their  shirts  over  thdr  coals,  d 
with  ribbons,  dragging  a  plough  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  dan 
sword-dance  ;  on  another  day  they  draw  in  a  cait  a  figure  made  d 
of  corn,  with  songs,  flutes,  and  drums ;  on  another.  Father  C 
and  bis  company ;  or  else  they  enact  the  history  of  Robin  I 
bold  poacher,  around  the  May-pole,  or  the  legend  of  Swat  C 
the  Dragon.  We  might  occupy  half  a  volume  in  describing  a 
holidays,  such  as  Harvest  Home,  All  Saints,  Martinmas,  SheepsbMiii^ 


'  Certain  printte  letters  also  describe  the  court  of  Rliiabeth  a 
there  was  little  pinty  or  prwticc  of  rdigion,  and  where  nil  e; 
the  highest  degre«. 

'  Midmrnmrr  Higkt's  Dream, 

'Nathan  Drake,  Shakaptarc and hU  Timet,  cliip.  v. 
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j'Kive  all  Chrislmaa,  which  lasted  twelve  days,  und  eohil- times  six  weeks. , 
Tliey  »t  and  drink,  junket,  tumble  about,  kiss  the  girls,  ring  the  bells,  f 
dilate  iheraselvea  with  noise :  coarse  drunken'  revels,  in  which  man  is 
10  unbridled  animal,  and  wliich  are  the  incarnation  of  natural  life.  The 
i^tims  made  no  mistake  about  that.     Stubbes  sajs : 

'Pint,  aU  tli«  wildo  hcndcs  of  the  jnrishc,  Gonyentying  together,  chusp  them  a 
4  enpitaiue  of  mischeef,  whBn  ikty  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  Lords  of 
mlfi  aod.  hym  thej  crowii  with  great  Bolemnitip,  ami  adojit  for  their  kyng. 
■hi  k|Dg  uioynted,  diuaeth  for  the  twentie,  rourtie,  threo  score,  or  «  hnndrod 
IwifgnttM  like  to  hj-msolf  to  waite  uppon  bis  lordely  maicstie.  .  .  .  Then  liare 
^S  their  hobbie  hortes,  dragons,  and  other  antiqucB,  together  with  their  baodie 
)iipm  uid  thundetyag  droramers,  to  strike  up  the  deviUes  daun<^e  vritiiHll ;  thru 
■Budie  these  heathen  eampanie  towardes  the  cburphe  aad  churche'yarde,  their 
Hptn  (ipfnt;.  their  drommers  thonderyng,  their  stumppesdaunryng,  their  bcllea 
TsglWi  Iheir  handkerchefea  swyngyng  nbout  their  heades  like  madmen,  tlieir 
bobtKr  horsM  Hod  other  tuoosters  Bkinoishyng  amongest  the  throng  ;  and  in  thia 
wte  tbty  goo  to  the  churche  (thongh  the  oiinister  bee  at  praier  or  preaohyng), 
Jiiiai'jiijj,  ,iij  awiagyng  their  handketcheefes  over  their  heades,  in  Uie  churche, 
lib  denUca  incarnate,  with  anch  s  confused  noise,  that  no  maa  can  heaie  his  owns  I 
rwi<,  TUvn  the  foolishe  people  they  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleere,  and 
tDouit  upon  form  es  and  pewca,  to  see  these  goodly  pogeauntes,  solemnized  in  this  sort. 
I  "01  tfter  this,  abouta  the  chonbe  Cbey  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  fotthe  into 
""  iJninjIufywde,  where  tliey  have  commonly  their  aomraer  haoJes,  their  bowers, 
"i".iiii.  till]  banqnettyng  houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feoste,  banquet,  and  dannca 
■I  '".  111. ,  ;ind  peradventure  all  that  night  too.  And  thus  these  terrestrial  hiriea 
.'  ililiaotb  dale  !  ...  An  other  sorte  of  fantasticall  fook's  bringe  to  tlicse 
I  'he  Lorde  of  Misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  guod  ale, 

''    U-'ne,  some  olde  cheese,  some  castanles,  some  cakes,  some  flauues,  soma 

'■"la,  ti.|i,ij  i-reame,  some  meate,  some  one  thing,  some  an  other.' 

HfleoBiinues  thus: 

'l.^mit  Maie,  every  psrishe,  towne  and  village  assemble  themselves  togethwr.  ) 

.,  imiuen,  and  children,  oldo  and  yong,  even  all  indifferently  ;  they  goe 

.   -  "here  they  apende  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastymes,  and  in  the 

■  .  V  tetnnie,  bringing  with  them  birch,  bowes,  and  brunehes  of  trees,  to 

'     ■  :.  rT.\urobliea  withall.     But  their  cbeefest  iewell  they  bringe  ^m  thence  b 

uirii  1]^^.  |,^ie^  whiche  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus:  They 

"•w  twoiy  or  fonrtic  yoke  of  oxen,  every  oi  havyng  a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flower* 

'."■t  on  ibc  tippe  of  his  bomeB,  and  these  oien  drawe  home  this  Mate  pools  (this 

•"nUipm  ''^"1  rather)  .  .  .  and  thus  beyng  reared  up,  they  rtrawe  the  grounda 

'  '""*•  binde  greene  bmighes  about  it,  sett  up  eommer  liaoles,  bowera,  and  arboura 

^M  by  It ;  sjiil  then  fiill  they  to  banquet  and  feast,  to  leape  and  danni-e  almnte  it, 

^'  'jie  htstheu  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idoUes.  ...  Of  a  hundred  , 

"""''•  goyng  to  Iho  woode  over  night,  there  hare  scarcely  the  third  parte  returned  ' 

'  le  undefiled.'' 

^  On  Shrove  Tuesday,'  says  another,'  '  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  the 

PBtabbaiv  Atiakimie  of  AbuH*.  p.  ll)8  «t  piunm. 
■"     ■        ■»  TravtU  in  Englaa>l  (Bentley's  tmn»lation).     He  thought  Ihol  the 
It  in  Ihs  Hsrvtfsl  Uome  reprewnted  Cervs. 
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fulk  become  insane,  thousands  at  a  time,  and  forget  all  decency  sod 
common  getise.  .  .  .  It  is  to  Satan  and  the  devil  that  they  pay  homage 
and  do  SBcritice  in  these  abominable  pleasures.'  It  is  in  [act  to  Qatair. 
to  the  ancient  Pan,  to  Freya,  to  Hertha,  her  Kisters,  to  the  old  Teulooii; 
deities  who  surrived  the  middie-age.  At  this  period,  in  the  temporal^' 
decay  of  Christianity,  &nd  the  sudden  advance  of  corporal  well-being. 
man  adored  himself,  and  there  endured  no  life  within  him  but  that  ci 
paganism. 

IV. 
To  sum  up,  observe  the  process  of  ideas  at  this  time.     A  few  see- 
tflrians,  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  of  the  people,  clung  gloomily  to  the 
Bible.     But  the  court  and  the  men  of  the  world  sought  tteir  teachers 
and  their  heroes  from  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.     About  1490'  ibey 
began  to  read  the  classics;  one  after  the  other  they  tmnslated  them : 
it  was  soon  the  fashion  to  read  them  in  the  originaL     Elizabeth,  Jane 
Grey,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  many  othw 
Ifidies,  were  conversant  with  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Cicexo  in  the  origioa], 
and  appreciated  then.     Gradually,  by  an  insensible  change,  men  were 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  great  and  healthy  minds  who  had  freelv 
handled  ideas  of  all  kinds  fifteen  centuries  ago.     They  comprehendn! 
not  only  their  language,  but  their  thought;  they  did  not  repeat  lesioili 
from,  but  held  conversations  with  them ;  they  were  their  equAls^ 
found  in  them  inieUects  as  manly  as  their  own.     For  they  were 
scholastic  cavillers,  miserable  compilers,  repulsive  pedants,  like  the 
fessors  of  jargon  whom  the  middle-age  had  set  over  ihem,  like    ' 
Duns   Scotua,    whose   leaves   Henry  viii.'s    Visitors   scattered  to  ibe 
winds.     They  were  gentlemen,  slatesmen,  the  most  polished  and  best 
educated  men  in  the  world,  who  knew  how  to  speak,  and  drew  their 
ideas  not  from  books,  but  from  things,  living  ideas,  and  which  entei  "" 
of  themselves  into  living  souls.     Across  the  train  of  hooded  school 
and  sordid  cavillers  the  two  adult  and  thinking  ages  were  united, 
tlic  modems,  silencing  the  infantine  or  snufiling  voices  of  the  middlt 
age,  condescended  only  to  converse  wilh  the  noble  ancients,      TbejT' 
accepted  their  goda,  at  least  ihey  understand  ihem,  and  keep  them  bjT 
their  side.     In  poems,  festivals,  tapestries,  almost  all  ceremonies,  llie^'" 
appear,  not  restored  by  pedantry  merely,  but  kept  alive  by  sympathy* 
and  glorified  by  the  arts  of  an  age  as  flourishing  and  almost  as  profound 
as  that  of  their  earliest  birth.    After  the  terrible  night  of  the  middle-age^« 
and  the  dolorous  legends  of  spirits  and  the  damned,  it  was  a  delight  t*^ 
see  again  Olympus  shining  upon  ua  from  Greece  ;  its  heroic  and  beauii^ 
ful  deities  once  more  ravishing  the  heart  of  men ;  they  rwsed  and  ic» " 


f  thqr 
!Dteri^H 

iiiddit^^ 


'  Wsrton,  vol.  ii.  i»ct.  85.     Bffore  1600  all  the  Rreat  poets 
into  EngUsb,  snd  botwepn  1G60  and  lfll6  nil  the  grest  Liatorittui  of 
Rome.     Lyly  in  IGOO  first  taught  Greek  in  [lublit. 
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ttiacted  this  yoimg  world  by  speaking  to  it  the  language  of  passion  and 
:  riius;  snd  the  age  of  strong  deeds,  free  Eensiiulity,  bold  invention, 
■  ■■"-\  only  to  follow  its  owii  bent,  in  order  to  dlBcover  in  them  the  eternal 
[  ri.imol*r»  of  liberty  and  beauty. 

Nearer  still  was  another  paganism,  that  of  Italy ;  the  more  seductive 
Ucanse  more  modem,  and  because  it  dnmlates  fresh  sap  in  an  annent 
itixslt ;  the  more  attractive,  because  more  sensuous  and  present,  with 
iH  ^vorahip  of  force  and  genius,  of  pleasure  and  voluptuousness.  The 
fi^orists  knew  thia  welt,  and  were  shocked  at  it.     Ascham  writes : 

*  TbrM  lie«  the  iDchsnt«ni«atf  a  of  Circea,  iirougtit  out  of  ItsJie  to  miure  mens 
™»ii«3»  in  Englani]  ;  muuh,  by  ei&mpU  of  ill  hfe,  bat  more  by  precept™  of  toudo 
''■:<lc««.  of  Utc  tnuuUted  nut  o(  Italliui  into  English,  sold  in  erery  shop  in 
'  '>idon.  .  .  .  There  bee  miHi  of  thcHUDgratious buukes Bet  out  in  FrLnte  wytlun 
'  '^ae  teve  mnncthes,  Ibui  buve  bene  sme  in  Eogluid  mui;  score  jeares  befoi'c. 
-  Than  they  bnve  in  more  reverence  the  triumphes  of  Petrarche :  than  the 
'"  >ieai<  of  JfosvB :  They  lunke  more  account  of  Tiillies  offices,  than  S.  Paaks 
'  I'uitJv*  -.  iif  ■  tJe  iu  B(M'.u;c  tlisn  ft  storie  of  the  Bible, ' ' 

111  Tact,  at  that  time  Italy  clearly  led  in  everything,  and  civilisation  was 
^  \>c  drawn  thence,  as  from  its  spring.  What  is  this  civilisation  which  ' 
"  thus  imposed  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  whence  every  science  and 
"■^xy  elegance  comes;,  whose  laws  are  obeyed  in  every  court,  in  which 
Siifwy,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeure  sought  their  models  and  their  ■ 
"iMterials  ?  It  was  pagnn  in  its  elements  and  its  birth  ;  in  its  language,  . 
wbich  ia  but  slightly  different  from  Latin ;  in  its  Latin  traditions  and 
"^soBectiona,  which  no  gap  has  come  to  interrupt;  in  its  constitution, 
**)a*e  old  municipal  life  first  led  and  absorbed  the  feudal  life ;  in  the 
E^tijus  of  its  race,  in  which  energy  and  enjoyment  always  abounded, 
*0«  ihvi  a  century  before  olher  nations,  from  the  time  of  Petrarch, 
I  jymi,  Boccat^o,  the  Italians  began  to  recover  the  lost  antiquity,  to  de- 
)  manuscripts  buried  in  the  dungeons  of  France  and  Germany, 
t*Mtore,  interpret,  comment  upon,  study  the  ancients,  to  make  them- 
fftt  Latin  in  heart  and  mind,  to  compose  in  prose  and  verse  with  the 
h  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  to  hold  spirited  converse  and  intellectual 
be  ornament  and  the  fairest  flower  of  life.*  They  adopt . 
t  merely  the  extcmuls  of  the  old  existence,  but  the  elements,  that  is,  | 
nipatJon  with  the  present  Hfe,  forgeifulness  of  the  future,  the 
il  to  ihc  senses,  the  renunciation  of  Christianity.  '  We  must  en- 
[  their  first  poet,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  in  bis  pastorals  and 
tiiii)ihal  >ongs :  '  there  is  no  certainty  of  to-morrow.'  In  PuJci  the 
'Ing  incredulity  breaks  out,  the  bold  and  sensual  gaiety,  all  the 
""city  of  the  free-thinkers,  who  kicked  aside  in  disgust  the  worn-out 

*  Ancluln,  The  Sthotnntulrr  {1570),  ed.  Arlier,  1870,  lirBt  book,  7S  rl  pamm. 

Ma  il  riTo  D  prineiiw)  omemcnlo  dcU'  onimo  in  ciascuno  penso  io  cbe  siuio  le 

'  ''"*,  iKnchi  i  Pranclird  soUmente  codoeciuio  la  oobiliti  ileU'anne  .  .  .  et  tuiti 

''*'Wwi  t*t|S?Q  p.T  vilisainij  hiiomiui      Cnstiglione,  U  VorUgiano,  ed.  1585, 
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motikisii  frock  of  the   middle-age. 
puts  at  the  beginning  of  eacli 


was  Le  wlio,  in  a  jesting 
I  Ilosanna,  an  In  principio,  or 
a  sacred  text  from  the  mass-book.'  Wlien  he  hud  been  inquiring  nhat 
the  soul  was,  and  how  it  entered  the  body,  he  compared  it  to  jam 
covered  up  in  white  bread  quite  hot.  What  would  become  of  it  i0  the 
other  world  ?  *  Some  people  think  they  will  lliere  discover  fig-peckers, 
plucked  ortolima,  excellent  wine,  good  beds,  and  therefore  they  follow 
the  monks,  walking  behind  them.  As  for  us,  dear  friend,  we  aball  go 
into  the  black  valley,  where  we  shall  hear  no  more  Alleluias.'  If  you 
wish  for  a  more  serious  thinker,  listen  to  the  great  patriot,  the  Thucy- 
diUes  of  the  age,  Machiavelli,  who,  contrasting  Christianity  and  pagnnism, 
says  that  the  first  places  '  supreme  happiness  in  humility,  abtieg«tion, 
contempt  for  human  things,  while  the  other  makes  the  sovereign  goud 
consist  in  greatness  of  soul,  force  of  body,  and  all  the  qualities  which 
make  men  to  be  feared.'  Whereon  he  boldly  concludes  that  Chris- 
tianity teaches  man  '  to  support  evils,  and  not  to  do  great  deed»;'  he 
discovers  in  that  inner  weakness  the  cause  of  all  oppressions ;  declares 
that  '  the  wicked  saw  that  they  could  tyrannise  without  fear  over  men, 
who,  in  order  to  get  to  paradise,  were  more  disposed  to  suffer  ihiw  to 
avenge  injuries.'  From  this  time,  and  in  spite  of  his  constrained  genu- 
flexions, you  can  see  which  religion  he  prefers,  Tlie  ideal  to  which  all 
efforts  were  turning,  on  which  all  thoughts  depended,  and  which  com- 
pletely raised  this  civilisation,  waa  the  strong  and  happy  man,  fortifi^'i 
by  all  powers  to  accomplish  his  wishes,  and  disposed  to  use  tfaem  in 
pursuit  of  his  happiness. 

If  you  would  see  this  idea  in  its  grandest  operation,  you  mnsl  K^ 
it  in  the  arts,  such  as  Italy  made  them  and  carried  throughout  Europe 
raising  or  transforming  the  national  schools  with  such  origioaliCf  u^ 
vigour,  that  all  art  likely  to  survive  is  derived  from  hence,  and  II 
popidation  of  living  figures  with  which  they  have  covered  our  w 
denotes,  like  Gothic  architecture  or  French  tragedy,  a  unique  « 
.  the  human  intelligence.  'Die  attenuated  medieval  Christ — atniienHj 
^  distorted,  and  bleeding  earth*worm ;  the  pale  and  ugly  Virgin- 
old  peasant  woman,  fainting  beside  the  gibbet  of  her  Son;  ghil 
martyrs,  dried  up  with  fusts,  with  entranced  eyes ;  knotty-fings 
saints  with  sunken  chests, — all  the  touching  or  lamenlabie  viaoiis" 
the  middle-age  have  vanished :  the  train  of  godheads  which  are  M* 
developed  show  nothing  but  flourishing  frnnies,  noble,  regular  feaiuW' 
and  fine  easy  gestures ;  the  names,  the  names  only,  are  Christina.  ^"^ 
new  Jesus  is  a  '  crucified  Jupiter,'  as  Pulci  called  him ;  llie  Virgins  iib)e" 
Raphael  designed  naked,  before  covering  them  with  gartuentB,'  '■''- 


'  Se*  BurtUard.  the  Pope's  Steward,  accoont  of  the  reatival  at  wliith  Lw"* 
Buryia  aavisted.     Letters  or  AretiniiB,  Life  of  CeUmi,  etc. 

•  Sea  bis  sketches  at  Oxford,  imd  the  sketchea  of  Fra  Birtolomeo  at  Flon**'*' 
See  also  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lanrpnce,  b;  BaccJa  llatiuui<:lli 
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beautiful  girls,  quite  earthly,  relative*  of  the  Fornarinn.  The  saints  i 
irhich  Michael  Angelo  arranges  and  contorta  in  heaven  on  the  judgment-  \ 
day  are  an  aHemblj  of  athletes,  capable  of  fighting  well  and  daring  much. 
A  martyrdom,  like  that  of  Suiat  Laurectiua,  is  a  fine  ceremony  in  which 
a  beautiful  young  man,  without  clothing,  lies  amidst  fifty  men  dressed 
and  grouped  as  in  an  aacieot  gymnasium.  Is  there  one  of  them  who 
bad  macerated  himself  ?  la  there  one  who  hod  thought  with  anguish  and 
Mm  of  the  judgment  of  God,  who  had  worn  down  imd  subdued  his  flesh, 
"a  had  fiUed  hia  heart  with  the  aadnesa  and  sweetness  of  the  gospel? 
J  are  tooTigorous  tor  that,  they  are  in  too  robust  health;  their  clothes 

0  closely ;  they  are  too  ready  for  prompt  and  energetic  action. 
night  make  of  them  strong  soldiers  or  proud  courtesans,  admirnble 

I  a  pageant  or  at  a  balL  So,  all  that  the  spectator  accords  to  their 
of  glory,  is  a  bow  or  a  sign  of  the  cross ;  after  which  bis  eyes  find 
ure  in  them  ;  they  are  there  simply  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  eyes, 
t  the  spectator  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  Florentine  Madonna,  is  the 
mdid  Virgin,  whose  powerful  body  and  fine  growth  bespeak  her 
e  and  her  vigour;  the  artist  did  not  paint  moral  expression  as  nowa* 
I,  the  depth  of  a  soul  tortured  and  refined  by  three  centuries  of 
They  confine  themselves  to  the  body,  to  the  extent  even  of 
iug  enthusiastically  of  the  spinal  columu  itself,  'which  is  magni- 
'  of  the  shoulder-blades,  which  in  the  movements  of  the  arm 
'  produce  an  admirable  efiect.'  '  You  will  next  design  the  bone  which 
n  situated  between  the  hips.  It  is  very  fine,  and  is  called  the  sacrum."' 
The  important  point  with  them  is  to  represent  the  nude  well.  Beauty 
i  that  of  the  complete  skeleton,  sinews  which  are  linked 
ihcT  and  tightened,  the  thighs  which  support  the  trunk,  the  strong 
»  breathing  freely,  the  pliant  neck.  What  a  pleasure  to  be  naked ! 
»  good  it  is  in  the  full  light  to  rejoice  in  your  strong  body,  your 
D-formed  muscles,  your  gay  and  bold  soul  I  The  splendid  goddesses 
D  their  primitive  nudity,  not  dreaming  tliat  they  are  nude ; 
e  from  the  tranquillity  of  their  look,  the  simplicity  of  their  cx- 
^  tliat  they  have  always  been  thus,  and  that  shame  has  not  yet 
The  soul's  hfe  is  not  here  contrasted,  as  amongst  us,  with 

1  life ;  the  one  is  not  so  lowered  and  degraded,  that  we  dare 
V  itt  actions  and  functions ;  they  do  not  hide  them ;  man  does 
Rin  of  being  all  spirit.     They  rise,  as  of  old,  from  the  luminous 

tf  with  their  rearing  steeds  tossing  up  their  manes,  grinding  the  bit, 

ing  the  briny  savoui',  whilst  their  companions  wind  the  sounding- 

1  the  spectators,'  accustomed  to  handle  the  sword,  to  combat 


,'  BtnrumUi  Cetlini,  PrindpUsn/ tlit  Art  e/ Brniipi. 
l'£iA  of  Pttlini.     OowpOJo  alsn  these  eletcisca  nliich  CnaligUone   pre«rilje8 
fa  waH^nuatRl  toaii,  in  bii  Cortegiano,  eil,  1C85,  ]i.  EG:—'  Per6  voglio  ihe  U 
to  MTtc^Mio  BUI  j>ahtto  isi-ulliTu  <l'oK>u  BeUa.  .  .  .   F.t  pcrt^he  d^li  Italuni 
""trhada  fl  atwlcwn  teni  slla  bridt,  il  n  ' 
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naked  with  the  dagger  or  double-handled  blade,  to  ride  od  perilous 
roads,  sympathise  with  the  proud  shape  of  the  bended  back,  the  effort 
of  tlie  arm  about  to  strike,  the  long  quiver  of  the  muscles  which|  from 
neck  to  heel,  swell  out,  to  brace  a  man,  or  to  throw  him. 

2.  Poetry. 

I. 

Transplanted  into  different  races  and  climates,  this  paganism 
receives  from  each,  distinct  features  and  a  distinct  character.  Iik^ 
England  it  becomes  English ;  the  English  Renaissance  is  the  Renais — 
sance  of  the  Saxon  genius.  Invention  recommences ;  and  to  invent  i^ 
to  express  one's  genius.  A  Latin  race  can  only  invent  by  expressing^ 
Latin  ideas ;  a  Saxon  race  by  expressing  Saxon  ideas ;  and  we  shaLl 
find  in  the  new  civilisation  and  poetry,  descendants  of  Csedmon  am 
Adhelm,  of  Piers  Plowman,  and  Robin  Hood. 

IL 

Old  Puttenham  says : 

'  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  king  (Hfnry  the  eight)  reigne,  sprong  vp 
new  company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  th'  elder  and 
Earle  of  Surrey  were  the  two  chieftaines,  who  having  travailed  into  Italic^ 
there  tasted  the  sweete  and  stately  measures  and  stUe  of  the  Italian  Poed^ 
novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante,  Arioste,  and  Petrarch,  Hk^y 
greatly  pollished  our  rude  and  homely  maner  of  "vulgar  Poesie,  from  that  it 
bene  before,  and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of 
English  meetre  and  stile. ' ' 

Not  that  their  style  was  very  original,  or  openly  exhibits  the 
spirit :  the  middle-age  is  nearly  ended,  but  it  was  not  yet  finished, 
their  side  Andrew  Borde,  John  Bale,  John  Heywood,  Skelton  himself 
repeat  the  platitudes  of  the  old  poetry  and  the  coarseness  of  the  old  styl^- 
Their  manners,  half  refined,  were  still  half  feudal ;  on  the  field,  befo^"^ 
Landrecies,  the  English  commander  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  goven»^^ 
of  T6rouanne,  to  ask  him  4f  he  had  not  some  gentlemen  disposed  to 
a  lance  in  honour  of  the  ladies,'  and  promised  to  send  six  champions 
meet  them.     Parades,  combats,  wounds,  challenges,  love,  appeals  to 
judgment  of  God,  penances, — all  these  were  foimd  in  the  life  of 
as  in  a  chivalric  romance.     A  great  lord,  an  earl,  a  relative  of  t^^ 
king,  who  had  figured  in  processions  and  ceremonies,  had  niade  wi*^' 
commanded  fortresses,  ravaged  countries,  mounted  to  the  assault,  faLl^" 

mente  cavalli  aspri,  il  corre  lance,  il  giostare,  sia  in  questo  de  meglior  Italic**** 
.  .  .  Nel  torneare,  tener  im  passo,  comhattere  una  sbarra,  sia  buono  tra  il  migl**-*' 
francesi.  .  .  .  Nel  giocarc  a  canne,  correr  torri,  lanciar  haste  e  dardi,  sia  tra  Sp^^' 
nuoli  eccellente.  .  .  .  Conveniente  h  ancor  sapere  saltafy^  e  correre ;  .  .  .  vt%C^^ 
nobile  exercitio  il  gisco  di  palla.  .  .  .  Non  di  minor  Luide  Optimo  il  voltegiaf  ^ 
cavallo. ' 

1  Puttenham,  Tht  ArU  of  English  Poesie,  ed.  Arber,  1869,  bookL  oh.  81,  p.  7^' 
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«hB  breach,  h»d  been  saved  by  bis  servant,  magnificent,  sumptuouB, 
■4lte-aUbte,  ambiticnu,  tour  times  imprisoned,  finally  beheaded.  At  the 
c(»rx>naiion  of  Ann  of  Cleves  he  was  one  of  the  challengers  of  the 
toxxtnpTf,  Denounced  and  placed  in  durance,  he  offered  to  fight  sii- 
ar««ipd  against  an  armed  adversary.  Another  time  he  was  rut  in 
[i-iaon  lor  haWng  eaten  flesh  in  Lent.  No  wonder  if  this  -■Ijlonga- 
■jh  of  chivalric  mannera  brought  with  it  a  prolongation  of 'chivalric 
1  '>*try;  if  in  an  age  which  iiad  known  Petrarch,  poets  displayed  the 
■i^ntiinenls  of  Petrarch.  Lord  Berners,  Lord  Sheffield,  Sir  Thomas 
^^  y»M,  and  Surrey  in  the  lirat  rank,  were,  like  Petaarch,  plwjitive 
an<J  pifltonic  lovers.  It  was  pure  love  to  which  Surrey  gave  espres- 
*»i>n  ;  for  bis  lady,  the  beautiful  Geraldino,  like  Bijatrice  and  Laura, 
Was  an  ideal  personage,  and  a,  child  of  thirteen  yeai's. 

And  yet,  amid  this  languor  of  mystical  tradition,  a  personal  feeling 
hfui  feway.  In  this  spirit  which  imitated,  and  that  badly  at  times, 
'*'<))ch  still  groped  for  an  outlet,  and  now  and  then  admitted  into  its 
polished  stanzas  the  old,  simple  expressions  and  stale  metaphors  of 
hferalJs  of  arms  and  Irouveres,  there  was  already  visible  the  Northern 
"'^luncholy,  the  inner  and  gloomy  emotion.  This  feature,  which 
l''~eEtL-nUy,  at  the  finest  moment  of  its  richest  blossom,  in  the  splendid 
'  '^  paiisjvfeness  of  natural  lifi;,  spreads  a  sombre  tint  over  the  poetry  of 
^'■liiey,  Spenser,  Sbafcspeare,  already  in  the  first  poet  separates  this 
'■'Kan  yet  Teutonic  world  from  the  other,  all  in  all  voluptuous,  which 
'''  Italy,  with  lively  and  refined  irony,  had  no  taste,  except  for  art 
'''ti  pltriuiire.  Surrey  translated  the  EcclesListes  into  verse.  Is  it  not 
'  ''^^Uar,  at  this  early  hour,  in  this  rising  dawn,  to  find  such  a  book  in 
''^  hand?  A  disenchantment,  a  sad  or  bitter  dreaminess,  an  innate  con~ 
■'luusuessof  the  vanity  of  human  things,  are  never  lacking  in  this  country 
'''<!  in  thb  ract; ;  the  inhabitants  support  life  with  difficulty,  and  know 
■'"'Wr  to  speak  of  death.  Surrey's  finest  verses  bear  witness  thus  soon  to 
''"  «t-rioas  bent,  this  instinctive  and  grave  philosophy.  He  records  his 
"'  '"'efa,  regretting  his  beloved  Wyalt,  his  friend  Clire,  his  companion  the 
' '^*Uig  Duke  of  Richmond,  alt  dead  in  tbeir  prime.  Alone,  a  prisoner  at 
'  **J*ljor,  he  recalls  the  happy  days  they  have  passed  together ; 

*  So  cruel  prison  how  cauld  betidi',  alas. 

An  pruod  Wmdaor,  where  I  in  luat  sad  joy,  

Witli  ■  Ein^es  soa,  m^  childUh  years  did  pass. 

In  grrmta-  feist  tlisii  Priaio'a  nan  of  Troy. 
Wbrre  fBoh  BWMt  place  returns  a  taste  litll  sour, 

'llie  UrgH  green  conrts,  where  we  Were  Want  to  hove, 
With  eyea  cut  Up  into  the  Maidv n'l  tuwt-r. 

And  suy  *ighs,  saoh  as  folk  draw  in  Iuvh. 
Tlin  itatciv  B*ats,  the  lailifs  bright  of  hu(^ 

TIi'.>  >\nme»  «hi>rt,  Ioiik  t«l<w  ofgrciit  di'light, 
Willi  ^rils  uid  looks,  that  tigers  coald  but  rae  ; 

VHim  eaub  of  us  did  plead  the  oUivr's  ij^^t. 


L 
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The  palme-pUy,  where,  despoiled  for  the  game, 

Witb  dazed  eyes  aft  we  b;  glesma  of  lore 
Have  miss'd  tlie  ball,  and  got  BJgbt  of  our  dsmr, 

Td  bait  her  eyes,  which  kfpt  the  leads  sboTe.  .  . 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  auch  trust ; 

Tlie  wanton  talk,  the  divers  cbanfce  of  p\i.j  ; 
The  Muudsliip  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 

Wlierewith  we  past  the  winter  night  away. 
And  with  his  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  Cioe  ; 

The  tears  boniin  mj  cheeks  of  deadly  hue  ; 
The  which,  as  soon  aa  sobhing  nighs,  alas  I 

X'p-Eupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew : 
O  pli."te  of  bliss  f  renewer  of  my  woes '. 

OivAme  aceoont,  where  is  my  noble  tere  I 
Whom  ii'  Jhj  walla  thou  dost  each  night  enclose ; 

To  other  Iiof ;  but  unto  me  most  dear. 


Bound  of  phiinl, ' ' 

So  in  love,  it  is  the  sinking  of  a  weary  soul,  to  which  he  gives  Tent : 
'  For  all  things  having  life,  sometime  hath  quiet  rest ; 
The  bearing  ass,  the  drawing  oi,  and  every  other  beast ; 
The  pcssant,  and  the  post,  that  serves  at  tdl  amaya  ; 
The  ship-boy,  and  the  galley-slave,  have  time  to  take  their  eaw 
Save  I,  alaa  I  whom  care  of  foree  doth  so  constrain. 
To  wail  the  day,  and  wake  the  night,  continnally  in  pajn. 
From  penaiveneBs  to  plaint,  from  phiint  to  bitter  teaia. 
From  tears  to  painful  plaint  again  ;  and  thus  my  life  it  wears.** 

Tliat  which  brings  joy  to  others  brings  hiin  grief: 

'  The  Boote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  bringB, 
Witb  green  hath  clod  the  hill,  and  eke  the  Vale. 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings  ; 
The  turtle  to  her  matd  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  aprings  ; 
The  hart  has  hung  hia  old  head  on  the  pale  ; 
Tlie  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  slings  ; 
The  Gshes  (lete  with  new  repaired  scale  ; 
The  adder  all  her  alongh  airay  she  slings  ; 
Tlie  awift  swallow  puraueth  the  flies  smale  ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  roings  ; 
Winter  U  worn  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  core  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs ! ' ' 

I  Surrey's  Poemn,  Pickering,  1831.  p.  17. 

'  Ibid,  '  The  faithful  lover  declareth  hia  pains  and  his  uncertain  joys,  and  witS 
only  hope  recomforteth  his  woful  heart, '  p.  53. 

'  Jbid.  '  Description  of  Spring,  wherein  every  thing  (vnewa,  save  otJy  the 
lover,"  p.  3. 
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For  all  that,  he  will  love  on  to  his  last  sigh. 

'  Tea,  rather  die  a  thoasand  times,  than  once  to  false  my  faith  ; 
And  if  my  feeble  corpse,  through  weight  of  woful  smart 
Do  fail,  or  faint,  my  will  it  is  that  still  she  keep  my  heart. 
And  when  this  carcass  here  to  earth  shall  be  refar'd, 
I  do  bequeath  my  wearied  ghost  to  serve  her  afterward.  '^ 

An  infinite  love,  and  pure  as  Petrarch's ;  and  she  is  worthy  of  it. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  studied  or  imitated  verses,  an  admirable  por- 
trait remains  distinct,  the  simplest  and  truest  we  can  imagine,  a  work 
of  the  heart  now,  and  not  of  the  memory,  which  behind  the  dame  of 
chivalry  shows  the  English  wife,  and  behind  the  feudal  gallantry  do- 
mestic bliss.  Surrey  alone,  restless,  hears  within  him  the  firm  tones  of 
a  good  friend,  a  sincere  counsellor,  Hope,  who  speaks  to  him  thus : 

'  For  I  assure  thee,  even  by  oath. 
And  thereon  take  my  hand  and  troth. 
That  she  is  one  the  worthiest. 
The  truest,  and  the  faithfullest ; 
The  gentlest  and  the  meekest  of  mind 
That  here  on  earth  a  man  may  find  : 
And  if  that  love  and  truth  were  gone. 
In  her  it  might  be  found  alone. 
For  in  her  mind  no  thought  there  is. 
But  how  she  may  be  true,  I  wis  ; 
And  tenders  thee  and  all  thy  heal. 
And  wishes  both  thy  health  and  weal ; 
And  loves  thee  even  as  far  forth  than 
As  any  woman  may  a  man  ; 
And  is  thine  own,  and  so  she  says  ; 
And  cares  for  thee  ten  thousand  ways. 
Of  thee  she  speaks,  on  thee  she  thinks ; 
With  thee  she  eats,  with  thee  she  drinks  ; 
With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans  ; 
With  thee  she  sighs,  with  thee  she  groans  ; 
With  thee  she  says  "  Farewell  mine  own ! " 
When  thou,  God  knows,  full  far  art  gone. 
And  even,  to  tell  thee  all  aright, 
To  thee  she  says  full  oft  **  Good  night ! " 
And  names  thee  oft  her  own  most  dear. 
Her  comfort,  weal,  and  all  her  cheer  ; 
And  tells  her  pillow  all  the  tale 
How  thou  hast  done  her  woe  and  bale  ; 
And  how  she  longs,  and  plains  for  thee. 
And  says,  **  Why  art  thou  so  from  me  I " 
Am  I  not  she  that  loves  thee  best  ? 
Do  I  not  wish  thine  ease  and  rest  ? 
Seek  1  not  how  1  may  thee  please  ? 
Why  art  thou  so  from  thine  ease  ? 


*  Surrey's  Poenu,  p.  56. 


If  1  be  ahe  for  whom  thou  o 
For  whom  in  torments  ao  thon  farest, 
Alaa  !  thon  knowest  to  find  me  here, 
Where  I  remain  thine  own  most  dear. 
Thine  own  most  true,  thine  own  tooBt  jnit. 
Thine  onn  that  lovei  thee  itill,  and  tn 

^s  (done  for  thee. 
As  thon,  1  think,  dost  care  for  me  ; 
And  even  the  womnn,  she  alooe. 
That  is  full  Wnt  to  be  thine  own.'  ■ 

Certiuiily  it  b  of  his  wife  '  that  he  is  thinking  here,  not  c 
imagioary  Laura.     The  poetic  dream  of  Petrarch  has  become  the  e; 
picture  of  deep  and  perfect  conjugnl  affection,  such  aa  yet  t 
England  ;  such  ns  oil  the  poets,  from  the  authoress  of  the  Nut' 
Maid  lo  Dickens,'  have  never  failed  to  represent. 


An  English  Petrarch :  no  juster  title  coidd  be  given  to  i 
for  it  expresses  his  talent  as  well  as  his  disposition.  In  &et,  J 
Petrarch,  the  oldeat  of  the  humanists,  and  the  earliest  exact  wrile-r 
of  the  modern  tongue,  Surrey  introduces  a  new  style,  a  manly  styles 
which  marks  a  great  transformation  of  the  mind ;  for  this  new  form 
of  writing  is  the  result  of  a  superior  reflection,  whieh,  governing  ibe 
primitive  impulse,  calculates  aud  selects  with  an  end  in  view.  A*- 
last  the  intellect  has  grown  capable  of  self-criticism,  and  actnnll^' 
criticises  itself.  It  corrects  its  unconsidered  works,  infantine  and  in- 
coherent, at  once  incomplete  and  superabundBnt ;  it  strengthens  aa»J 
binds  them  together  ;  it  prunes  and  perfects  them ;  it  takes  from  them 
the  master  idea,  to  set  it  free  aud  in  the  light  of  day.  This  is  wh»* 
Surrey  does,  and  his  educatiou  had  prepared  him  for  it ;  for  he  h'-wl 
I  Petrarch,  and  translated  two  books  of  tli*? 
verse.  In  such  company  one  cannot  but  iclec' 
.e's  phrases.  After  tlieir  example,  he  gauges  ib^ 
1,  assisting  the  intelligence,  avoiding  faligw^ 
He  looks  forward  to  the  last  line  whilst  writing  tb<-' 
first.  He  keeps  the  strongest  word  for  the  last,  and  shows  the  symmeir? 
of  ideas  by  the  symmetry  of  phnises.  Sometimes  he  guides  the  intelli- 
gence by  a  continuous  series  of  contrasts  to  the  flnol  image  ;  a  kind  <>' 
sparkling  casket,  in  which  he  means  to  deposit  the  idea  which  hc 


'  Ibid.  '  A  description  of  the  restlt^s  state  of  the  loTcr  when  alwent  from  tJx 
mistress  of  hU  heart, '  II.  TS. 

*  In  another  piece,  Complaint  on  the  Abamct  qfhtr  Lover  being  upon  iMt  Sit, 
he  speaks  in  exact  terms  of  his  wife,  almost  us  sffeL-tianately. 

■  Greene,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wcbtter,  Shakapeoru,  Furd,  Otway,  Bichiri- 
son,  De  Foe,  Fielding,  Dickens,  Tbackeny,  etc. 


Studied  Virgil  as  well 
jEneid,  almost  verse  for 
one's  ideas  and  arrange  oi 
means  of  striking  the 
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3  which  he  directs  our  uttenlion  from  the  first,'  Some- 
e  lends  his  reader  to  the  close  of  a  long  flowery  description,  and 
kddenly  checks  him  with  it  sorrowful  phrase.'  He  arranges  his 
i  and  knows  how  to  produce  effects;  he  nses  classical  expres- 
1  which  two  sabstantives,  each  supported  by  its  adjective,  are 
D  either  side  of  the  Tcrli."  He  collects  his  phrases  in  har- 
)  periods,  and  does  not  neglect  the  delight  of  the  ears  any 

n  of  the  mind.  By  his  inversions  he  addj  force  to  his  idens, 
ight  to  his  argument.     He  selects  elegant  or  noble  terms,  rejects 

s  and  redundant  plirases.  Every  epithet  contains  an  idea, 
letaphor  a  sentiment.  There  is  eloquence  in  the  regular  de- 
nit  of  his  thought ;  music  in  the  sustained  accent  of  his  verse. 

is  the  new-bom  art.     Those  who  have  ideas,  now  possess  an 

it  capable  of  expressing  theni.  Like  the  Italian  painters,  who 
'  years  had  introduced  or  discovered  all  the  technical  tricks  of 
acil,  English  writers,  in  half  a  century,  introduce  or  discover 
!  artifices  of  language,  period,  style,  heroic  verse,  stanza,  so 
illy,  that  a  little  later  the  most  perfect  versifiers,  Drydcn,  and 
iinuelf,  says  Dr.  Notl,  will  add  scarce  anything  to  the  rules, 
d  or  applied,  which  were  employed  in  the  earliest  efforts.*  Even 
lenr  to  these  authors,  too  constriuned  in  his  models,  not 
tttly  free  :  he  has  not  yet  felt  the  great  current  of  the  age ;  we  do 
1  in  bim  a  bold  genius,  an  impassioned  writer  capable  of  wide 
loo,  bnt  a  courtier,  a  lover  of  degance,  who,  penetrated  by  the 

■  of  two  complete  literatures,  imitates  Horace  and  the  chosen 

■  of  Italy,  corrects  and  polishes  little  morsels,  aims  at  speaking 
ij  a  fine  language.     Amongst  semi -barbarians  he  wears  a  dress- 

_'y.  Yet  he  does  not  wear  it  completely  at  his  ease :  he 
bis  eyes  too  exotusively  on  his  models,  and  docs  not  venture  tu 
liimself  frank  and  free  gestures.  He  is  still  a  scholar,  makes 
A  use  of  hot  and  cold,  wounds  aud  martyrdom.  Although  a 
nd  a  genuine  one,  he  thinks  too  much  that  he  must  be  so  in 
"■  manner,  that  his  phrase  must  be  balanced  and  his  image 
I  had  almost  said  that,  in  his  sonnets  of  disappointed  love, 
nks  lew  often  of  the  strength  of  love  than  of  thu  beauty  of 

\g.      He   has  conceits,  ill-chosen  words;   he   uses  trjte  ex-    ^a. 

;  he  relates  how  Nature,  having  formed  his  lady,  broke  the 

;   h*  assigns  parts  lo  Cupid  and  Tenus ;  he  employs  the  old 

J  of  the  troubadours  and  the  ancients,  like  a  clever  man  who 

to  pBss  for  a  gallant.     Scarce  any  mind  dares  be  at  first  quite 

when  a  new  art  arises,  the  first  artist  listens  not  to  his  heart,  bat 


'JhtCT^tUmo/ Spring.     A   Voio  lo  lovc/aM/uUg. 
iabu  ^the  Locrr  duitaintil, 
f,  ed.  Nolt. 


tcheil,(D 
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to  his  maaters,  and  asks  himself  at  every  step  whether  he  be  s< 
on  solid  ground,  or  whether  he  is  not  stumbUng, 

rv. 

Insensibly  the  growth  becomes  complete,  and  at  the  end  fl 
century  all  was  changed.     A  new,  strange,  overloaded  style  h 
formed,  destined  to  remain  in  force  until  the  Restoration,  not 

poetry,  but  also  in  prose,  even  in  ceremonial  speech  and  thi 

discourse,*  so'  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  we  meet  wi^  it 
throughout  Europe,  in  Ronsard  and  d'Aubigni^,  in  Calderon,  Gongon. 
and  Marini.  In  1580  appeared  Euphues,  the  Ajiatonu/  of  mi,  by  Lyiy. 
which  -vras  its  text-book,  its  masterpiece,  its  caricature,  and  was  received, 
witii  universal  admiration.'  '  Our  nation,'  says  Edward  Blount,  '  are  ia. 
his  debt  for  a  new  English  which  hee  taught  them.  All  our  Isdiea 
were  then  his  scollers ;  and  that  beautie  in  court  who  could  i 
Euphuesme  was  as  little  regarded  as  shee  which  now  there  speakeaj 
French.'  The  ladies  knew  the  phrases  of  Euphua  by  heart: 
studied,  and  refined  phrases,  enigmatical;  whose  author  seemi  o 
purpose  to  seek  the  least  natural  expressions  and  the  most  far-fetched,  (I 
of  CKaggeralion  and  antithesis,  in  which  mythological  allusions,  iilusir^' 
tions  from  alchemy,  botanical  and  astronomical  figures,  all  the  rubbish  an  d 
medley  of  learning,  travels,  mannerism,  roll  in  a  flood  of  conceits  n^ 
comparisons.  Do  not  judge  it  by  the  grotesque  picture  that  Waller  S 
drew  of  it.  Sir  Piercie  Shaftonis  butapedant,  a  cold  and  dull  copyit 
is  its  warmth  and  origmality  which  give  this  style  a  true  force  ai 
accent  of  its  own.  You  must  conceive  it,  not  as  dead  and  inert, 
as  we  hare  it  to-day  in  old  books,  but  springing  from  the  lips  of  1| 
and  young  lords  in  pearl- bedecked  doublet,  quickened  by  their  v"* 
ing  voices,  their  laughter,  the  flash  of  tlieir  eyes,  the  motion  of 
hands  as  they  played  with  the  hiU  of  their  swords  or  with  thwi 
cloaks.  They  were  witty,  thetr  heads  full  to  overflowing  i  and 
amused  themselves,  as  our  sensitive  and  eager  artists  do,  at  their 
in  the  studio.  They  did  not  speak  to  convince  or  be  tmderstood, 
to  satisfy  their  excited  imagination,  to  expend  their  overflowing  1 
They  played  with  words,  twisted,  put  ihero  out  of  shape,  rejoii 
sudden  views,  strong  contrasts,  which  they  produced  one  aller  oo 
ever  and  anon,  in  quick  succession.  They  cast  flower  on  flower, 
on  tinsel;  everything  sparkling  delighted  them;  they  gilded  and 
broidered  and  plumed  their  language  like  their  garments.  They  ( 
nothing  for  clearness,  order,  common  sense;   it  was  a  festival  a 

>  The  Speaker's  addreaa  to  Charl™  ii.  on  his  restoration.     Compare  it  iril 
spMch  of  M.  d»  Fantanoa  nnder  the  Empire,     In  each  cone  it  ww  the  e1o» 
1it«i&rj  epoch,     Kpod  far  illustration  the  speech  before  the  UniTersity  of' 
Athena  Oxomesiu,  i.  193. 

*  His  Becood  work,  Buphuee  arid  hit  England,  appeared  in  IGSl. 

'  See  Shakspeare's  young  men,  Hercutio  espedally. 
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1>;  absurdity  pleaded    tbem.     They  knew  nothing   more  tempting 

'"SQ  n  carnival  of  BplendouTS  nad  oddities  ;  aU  waa  huddled  together; 

"  i^xrw  gaiety,  a  leoder  and  snd  word,  a  pnstoml,  a  sounding  flourish 

'^f  Tinmeimired  boasiing,  a  gambol  of  a  Jack -pud  ding;.     Eyes,  ears,  all 

'"^  senses,  curious  and  excited,  are  satisfied  by  the  jingle  of  syllubles, 

'"e  display  of  fine  high-coloured  words,  the  imexpeclcd  concurrence  of 

''«'ii  or  familiar  images,  ihe  majestic  roll  of  balanced  periods.     Every 

t'ue  had  his  oaths,  his  elegances,  his  style.     '  One  would  say,'  remarks 

I'pylyn,  '  that  they  are  ashamed  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  do  not 

^d  it  snfiiciently  varied  to  express  the  whims  of  (heir  mind.'     We  no 

""S^x  imngine  this  inventiveness,  this  boldness  of  fancy,  this  ceaseless 

fertility  of  a  DervouB  sensibility :    there  was   no  genuine   prose ;  the 

P'^^tic  llood  ewalloned  it  up.     A  word  was  not  an  exact  symbol,  at 

*'ua    us ;  a  document  which  from  cabinet  to  cabinet  caiiied  a  precise 

•^ta^l,     It  was  part  of  a  complete  action,  a  little  drama;  when  they 

fM^     it,  they  did  not  take  il  by  itself,  but  imagined  it  with  the  in- 

h'na.itoii  of  a  hissing  and  shrill  Toice,  with  the  puckering  of  the  lips, 

we    IsniitiDg  of  the  brows,  and  the  succession  of  pictures  which  ::rowd 

'"'liind  it,  and  which  it  calls  forth  in  a  flash  of  lightning.     Each  one 

''lies  and  pronounces  it  in  his  own  style,  and  impresses  his  own 

-     npon  it.     It  was  a  song,  which,  like  the  poet's  verse,  contains  a 

<  tsand  things  besides  the   liieral   sense,  and  manifests  the  depth, 

'~tQtb,  and  sparkling  of  the  source  whence  it  came.     For  in  that 

■■,  even  when  the  man  was  feeble,  his  work  lived:  there  ts  some 

-<?  m  llie  least  productions  of  this  age ;  force  and  creative  fire  sig- 

■'■ieit;  they  penetrate  through  bombast  and  affBCtation.     Lyly  him- 

>  ■  10  fantastic  that  he  seems  to  write  purposely  in  defiance  of  common 

'■'^,  b  at  times  a  genuine  poet,  a  singer,  a  man  capable  of  rapture, 

in  hi  Spenser  and  Shakspeare;  one  of  those  introspective  dreamers, 

'"'  M«  dancing  fairies,  the  purpled  cheeks  of  goddesses,  drunkea, 

■■'"'Toiu  woods,  as  he  says : 

'  Aiiornftl  with  tlii"  presmec  of  my  lore, 
Tlin  wnoiis  I  fna  mih  sHrrct  pavrcr  Bhall  pioTe, 
Ae  tlwy'll  dLiiI  up  ciwh  pslli,  bide  evety  wtj, 
BcciLiuE  they  EtiU  would  luTe  her  go  wtia;.'' 

'.  assist  me,  and  assist  himself.     I  cannot  otherwise  give 
P  to  mdentand  what  the  men  of  this  ape  had  the  felicity  to  experience. 
iane«  and  irri-gularity  were  tlie  two  features  of  this  spirit 
POiia  tjterature, — features  common  to  all  the  literatures  of  the  Be- 
mce,  but  more  marked  here  than  elsewhere,  because  the  German 
■is  not  confined,  like  the  Latin,  by  the  taste  for  harmonious  forma, 
■  prrrrm  strong  impression   to   fine  expression.      We    must  select 
'ist  this  crowd  of  poets ;  and  here  is  one  amongst  tlie  first,  who 
^'J  exhibit,  by  his  writings  as  well  as  by  his  life,  the  greatness  and  the 
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folly  of  the  prevailing  manners  and  ilie  public  taste  :  Sir  Philip  Side 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  great  lord  and  a  man  of  action, 
accomplished  in  every  kind  of  culture ;  who,  sfler  a  good  training  'm 
polite  literature,  travelled  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  read  PlitUi 
and  Aristotle,  studied  astronomy  and  geometry  at  Venice ;  ponden-! 
over  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  Italian  sonnets,  the  pastorals  of  Mont  - 
mayor,  the  poems  of  Ronsard ;  displaying  an  interest  in  science,  keepi' . 
up  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the  learned  Hubert  Languet ;  and  wi(>;  ■' 
a  man  of  the  world,  a  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  having  had  enacted  i[j 
her  honour  a  flattering  and  comic  pastoral;  a  genuine  'jewel  of  tL'.' 
Court;'  B.  judge,  like  d'Urfe,  of  lolly  gallantry  nad  fine  languap^ ; 
above  all,  chivalrous  in  heart  and  deed,  who  had  desired  to  folI.^" 
maritime  adventure  with  Drake,  and,  to  crown  all,  fated  to  die  an  e»iJ. 
and  heroic  death.  He  was  a  cavalry  officer,  and  bad  saved  the  Engli^'i 
army  at  Gravclines,  Shortly  after,  mortally  wounded,  and  dying  'i 
thirst,  as  some  water  was  brought  to  him,  he  saw  by  his  side  a  soMiei 
still  more  desperately  hurt,  who  was  looking  at  the  water  with  anguJili 
in  hh  face  :  '  Give  it  to  this  man,'  said  he  ;  'his  necessity  is  yet  greaitrr 
than  mine.'  Do  not  forget  the  vehemence  and  impetuosity  of  ih' 
middle-age ; — -one  hand  ready  for  action,  and  kept  incessantly  on  the  HIl 
of  the  sword  or  poniarl.  '  Mr.  Molineux,'  wrote  he  to  his  father's  secre- 
tary, '  if  ever  I  know  you  to  do  as  much  as  read  any  letter  I  write  y_ 
my  father,  without  his  commandment  or  my  consent,  I  will  thrust  q 
dagger  into  you.  And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  in  earnest.' 
same  man  who  said  to  his  uncle's  adversaries  that  they  '  lied  in  t 
aod  to  support,  his  words,  promised  them  a  meeting  i 
a  any  place  in  Europe.  The  savage  energy  of  the  | 
s  intaci,  and  it  b  for  this  reason  that  poetry  took  s 
i  these  virgin  soul?.  The  human  harvest  is  never  ao  I 
when  cultivation  opens  up  a  new  soil.  Impassioned  to  an  c 
melancholy  and  solitary,  he  naturally  turned  to  noble  and  i 
fantasy;  and  he  was  so  much  the  poet,  as  to  be  so  beyond  his  v 

Shall  I  describe  his  pastoral  epic,  the  Arcadiaf  It  is  ' 
tion,  a  sort  of  poetical  romance,  written  ia  the  country  for  the  *i 
ment  of  his  sister ;  a  work  of  fashion,  which,  like  Cyrut  and  C 
is  not  a  monument,  but  a  relic.  This  kind  of  books  shows  only  ■ 
exlemula,  the  current  elegance  and  poliiencss,  the  jargon  of  the  worl" 
of  culture, — in  short,  that  which  should  be  spoken  before  ladies;  S"'' 
yet  we  perceive  from  it  the  bent  of  the  general  spirit  In  CUli'- 
oratorical  development,  hue  and  colleeted  analysis,  the  flowing  converH' 
of  men  seated  quietly  on  elegant  arm-chairs;  In  the  Arcadia,  laaU^^'^ 
imagination,  excessive  sentiments,  a  medley  of  events  which  iuiwil 
men  scarcely  recovered  from  barbarism.     Indeed,  in  London  tliey  aci'i 


hold  ■ 


'  Two  French  uwrU  of  the  age  cf  Loius  x 
by  Mailemoisellfl  do  Scodiry.— Tt 


h  ill  ton  Toliunai,  and  wriu-!. 
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d  to  lire  pistols  at  ench  other  in  the  streets ;  and  under  Henry  vnr. 
'  his  children,  queens,  a  Protector,  the  highest  nobles,  knelt  under  the 
rf  the  executioner.  Armed  nnd  perilous  existence  long  resisted  in 
«  the  establishment  of  peaceful  and  quiet  life.  It  \Ta3  necessary 
flectiRtige  sodetT  and  the  soil,  in  order  to  transform  men  of  the  sword 
into  citizens.  The  high  laads  of  Louis  xiv.  and  his  regular  admini- 
fintion,  and  more  recently  the  railroads  and  the  urgenU  ek  viUc,  came 
To  reliGTe  the  Freoch  from  liabits  of  violence  and  a  taste  for  dangerous 
.nivenluTV'.  Remember  that  at  this  period  men's  heads  were  full  of 
trn^cal  images.  Sidney's  Arcadia  contains  enough  of  them  to  supply 
half-a-dozen  epics.  '  It  is  a  IrJUe,'  says  the  author;  'my  young  head 
iiiasi  be  delivered.'  In  the  first  twenty-five  pages  you  meet  with  a 
'liijiwreck,  an  account  of  pirates,  a  half-drowned  prince  rescued  by 
'hi^pherd!!,  a  voyage  in  Arcadia,  various  disguises,  the  retreat  of  a  king 
"iilidniwn  into  solitude  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  deliverance  of  a 
ytiing  imprisoned  lord,  a  war  against  the  Helots,  the  conclusion  of 
;'3<%i  and  many  other  things.     Go  on,  and  you  will  find  princesses 

'lui  up  by  a  wicked  fairy,  who  beats  them,  and  threatens  them  with 
'■'  .I'll  if  they  refuse  to  marry  her  son  ;  a  beautiful  queen  condemned 
'  !>«hih  by  fire  if  certain  knights  do  not  come  to  her  succour ;  a 
^!^;icbnTius  prince  tortured  for  his  crimes,  then  cast  from  the  top  of  a 
J  >T»aiiil ;  fights,  surprises,  abductions,  travels :  in  short,  the  whole  pro- 

'iitiitne  of  the  most  romantic  tales.  That  is  the  serious  element:  the 
ijre«Ue  is  of  a  like  nature  ;  the  fantastic  predominates.  Improbable 
!  '■loral  serves,  as  in  Shakspeare  or  Lope  de  Vega,  for  an  interroeKzo  to 
'  ''ITobabie  tragedy.  You  are  always  coming  upon  dancing  shepherds. 
'  l"-'j  Bre  very  conrteous,  good  poets,  and  subtle  metaphysicians.     There 

'>'  many  disguised  princes  who  pay  their  court  to  the  princesses. 
'  'I'';'  ting  continuaJly.  and  get  up  allegorical  dances ;  two  bands  ap- 
i^'^atji,  MTrants  of  Reason  and  Passion  ;  their  hats,  ribbons,  and  dress 
■"'  dctoribed  in  full.  Tliey  quarrel  in  verse,  and  their  hurried  retorts, 
'^liii'Ii  follow  close  on  one  another,  over-refined,  keep  up  a  tournament 
;'  '*it.  Who  cared  for  what  was  natural  or  possible  in  this  age? 
'  ''^K  were  nicb  festivals  at  Elizabeth's  entries  ;  and  you  have  only  to 
'  "^  U  the  engravings  of  Sadlur,  Martin  de  Vos,  and  Goltzius,  to  find 
'  ■''  mixture  of  sensuous  beauties  and  philosophical  enigmas.  .  The 
'inins  of  Pembroke  nnd  her  ladies  were  delighted  to  picture  this 
'  '"fusion  of  coslnmea  and  verses,  this  play  beneath  the  trees.     They 

'i  ryes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  senses  which  sought  satisfaolion  in 
;  wiiry — the  same  satisfaction  aa  in  masquerading  and  painting.  Man 
"iu  not  yet  a  pure  reasouer;  abstract  truth  was  not  enough  for  him. 
"■"^  *XaSs,  twisted  about  and  folded  ;  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them, 
'  'w je  meadow  full  of  white  daisies  ;  ladies  in  brocaded  dresses,  with 
'''■■''  arms,  crowns  on  their  heads,  instruments  of  music  behind  the 
■■■--.\ — this  is  what  the  reader  expects ;  he  cares  nothing  for  contrasts  ; 
K'ill  readily  provide  a  drawing-room  in  the  midst  of  the  fields. 
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What  arc  they  goias^  to  say  there  ?  Here  comes  out  that  restlm 
exaltation,  amidst  all  its  folly,  which  ia  characteristic  of  tbe  ipirit  of  the 
age ;  lore  riaes  to  the  thirty-sixth  heaven,  Musidorus  is  the  brother  of 
Celadon;  Pamela  is  closely  related  to  the  severe  heroines  of  Astree;*  iH 
the  Spanish  exaggerations  abound  with  all  their  faults.  Bat  in  works  of 
fashion  or  of  the  Court,  primitive  sentiment  never  retains  its  idncerit^: 
wit,  the  necessity  to  please,  the  desire  of  elTect,  of  speaking  better  than 
others,  alter  it,  force  it,  confuse  the  embellishments  and  refinements,  <(j 
that  nothing  is  left  but  twaddle.  Musidorus  wished  to  give  Pamela  j 
Idas.  She  repels  him.  He  would  have  died  on  the  spot ;  but  luckil'. 
remembers  thai  his  mistress  commanded  him  to  leave  her,  and  &n:\- 
himself  still  able  to  obey  her  command.  He  compluns  to  the  trte^ 
weeps  in  verse :  there  are  dialo^es  vrhere  Echo,  repealing  the  laji 
word,  replies ;  double  rhymes,  balanced  stanzas,  in  which  tbe  theory 
of  love  is  minutely  detailed ;  in  short,  all  choice  morsels  of  ornamenuii 
poetry.  If  thej  send  a  letter  to  their  mistress,  ihey  speak  to  it,  lell 
the  ink: 

'Thwafore  tnonrtio  bcldly,  my  into  ;  for  while  shea  lookea  tipon  yon,  yont 
hlncknesse  will  shine  :  cry  oat  baldlj  my  Inmentstton  ;  for  while  ahee  nmia  ^, 
your  mes  will  bcmiudcke.'* 

Again,  two  young  princesses  are  going  to  bed  : 

'They  impoveri.ihcd  their  clothes  lo  enrich  their  bed,  which  for  that  niglil 
might  well  Bcome  the  shrine  uf  Vena« ;  and  then  cherishing  one  another  iriUi 
deare,  though  chuate  embracements ;  with  streete,  thoagh  cold  kisses;  it  iaif^\ 
seeme  that  love  was  come  to  {ilsy  lihn  there  withoDt  dart,  or  that  weuie  of  bli 
owns  trea,  he  was  there  to  refresh  himseUe  betWMiD  their  sweete  bteathiiig  lippes.'* 

In  excuse  of  these  follies,  remember  that  they  have  their  parallel) 
in  Shakspeare.     Try  rather  to  comprehend  them,  to  imagine  them 
their  place,  with  their  surroundings,  such  as  ihey  are ;  that  is,  u 
excess  of  singularity  and  inventive  fire.     Even  though  they  nutr 
and  then  the  finest  ideas,  yet  a  natural  freshness  pierces  throngfa 
disguise.     Take  another  example : 

'  In  the  time  that  the  maming  did  atrrw  roaos  and  violets  in  the  heavMiIy 
fluore  against  the  coming  of  the  san,  the  nightingales  (BtriviDfj  one  with  the  other 
which  could  in  most  dainty  varietie  revouut  their  wronge-onused  sotrow)  mad* 
them  put  off  their  sleep." 

In  Sidney's  second  work,  TTie  Defence  of  Poeai'e,  we  meet  with  genuine 
imagination,  a  sincere  and  serious  tone,  a  grand,  commanding  style,  all 
the  passion  and  elevation  which  he  carries  in  bis  heart  and  puts  into  bis 
verse.  He  is  a  muser,  a  Platonist,  who  is  penetrated  by  the  ancient 
teaching,  who  takes  things  from  a  high  point  of  view,  who  places  the 
excellence  of  poetry  not  in  pleasing  effect,  imitation  or  rhyme,  bat  b 

'  Ciladott,  a,  rustic  lover  iu  Aitrie,  a  French  novel  i 
the  hemine,  and  written  by  d'Drf^  (d.  ]<I25).— Tr. 
*  Arcadia,  ed.  fol  1629.  p.  117. 


^ 


:  five  valamea,  named  [[^^H 
Ibid,  book  u.  p.  114.  ^H 
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ind  superior  conception  hy  wliicli  the  arliat  dresaes  and 

tore.     At  the  same  time,  he  is  an  ardent  man,  trusting  in 

h  nobleness  of  his  aspirations  and  in  the  width  of  his  ideoE,  who  scoms 

B  brawling  of  the  shoppy,  narrow,  vulgar  PuritaniBm,  and  glows  with 

B  lofty  irony,  the  proud  freedom,  of  a  poet  and  a  lord. 

In  his  eyes,  if  there  is  any  art  or  science  capable  of  augmenting 

luid  enltivnting  our  generosity,  it  is  poetry.      He  drawa  comparison 

after  comparison  between  it  and  philosophy  or  history,  whose  pre- 

e  laughs  at  and  dismisses.'     He  lighta  for  poetry  as  a  knight 

jr  his  lady,  and  in  what  heroic  and  splendid  style  I     He  says : 

n  heard  tho  old  SoDg  of  Purefe  tuiil  Donglaa,  thnt  I  Foiinil  not  my  henrt 
re  than  with  a  trumjitt  :  Bud  jet  it  is  sung  bnt  hy  some  hliude  Crowdtr, 
Bug^CT  Toyce,  than  rude  stile  ;  whirh  Iwebg  so  erill  B|)p»rdIoel  in  the 
It  and  Cobweb  of  that  nncivill  age,  what  wonld  it  work,  trimnied  is  the  gorgeous 
le  of  Pindnre  ?'' 

I  'The  philosopher  repels,  the  poet  attracts : 
'  Nay  hr>e  doth  as  if  yuw  jonrney  should  lye  through  a  fair«  Tineyard,  at  the 
f  fint,  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that  full  of  that  tas^  yoa  may  loug  lo 
It  further.'' 

^  What  desonption  of  poetry  can  displease  you  ?     Pastoral  eo  e>aay 
3  genial  f 

.'Is  it  the  birt«rbnt  wholeaome  Inrohielw,  who  mbbesthegbUed  mjndc,  matdng 
D  tlie  Trumpet  of  vilUnie,  with  bold  and  open  vryiog  out  agaiuHt  niughti- 


I  Al  the  close  he  reviews  his  arguments,  and  the  vibrating  martial 
'    MMnt  of  bis  poetical  period  is  like  a  trump  of  victory  : 

•  So  tlist  idnee  the  eicellenci™  of  it  ([metry)  may  bee  bo  easily  and  so  juslly  eoa- 
finned,  ud  the  law-cyreeping  objectloiiB  en  soone  trodden  downc,  it  not  being  on 
Art  ot  Iye«,  Imt  of  true  doctrine  ;  not  of  elfeminateDcsse,  but  of  notable  stirnng  of 
cmmgB  ;  nut  of  abosiDg  man's  wit,  but  of  streugthning  man's  vit ;  not  banished, 
btU  boDODied  by  Plain  :  let  tu  rather  plant  more  Laurels  for  to  inftarlnnd  the  Poela 
la  titan  miffat  the  ill-savoured  breath  of  such  wrong  speakers,  onoe  to  blow  upon 


I  each  vehi 
a  wiU  be. 

I,  sAer  reading  the  poets  of  this  age,  I  hi 


and  gravity  you  may  anticipale   what   his 
looked  for  some 


<  iJytneeo/Poen^,  ed.  foi.   Ifl29,p.558;  '1  dare  undertnie,  that  Orlando 

nr  lioQeat  King  Arthur,  will  never  displease  a  soldier:  but  the  qnidditie 

d  prima  mal<na,  will  hardly  agree  with  a  Corselet'    See  also,  in  these 

t,  the  very  lively  and  spiril«d  personiSeation  of  History  and  Fbilosophy.      It 

inetalenL 

L  p.  B63.  '  IbUI.  p.  550.  *  Ibid.  p.  552. 

p.  MO.     Here  sod  thnrt  we  find  also  rerse  sa  spirited  as  this: 
'<1t  rindai'a  Ajies,  flnunt  they  in  phrases  tine, 
Knamling  with  piile  Howen  their  thoughts  ef  gold. ' — (3d  Sonnet. } 
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liiii(^  at  the  coDlemporary  pricls,  telling  myself  tliat  mao,  body  sni] 
soul,  wa.9  not  tlien  such  us  we  see  him  to-day.  We  also  have  our 
pasdons,  but  we  are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  bear  them.  They  dis- 
trtict  us ;  we  are  not  poets  without  sufTering  for  iL  Alfred  de  Mussct. 
»  Heinp,  Edgar  Poe,  Bums,  B)Ton,  Shelley,  Cowper,  how  many  shall  1 
/"^  instance?  Disgust,  mental  and  bodily  degradation,  disease,  impotence, 
madness,  suicide,  at  best  a  permanent  hallucination  or  feverish  raving, — 
these  are  now-a-days  the  ordinary  issues  of  the  poetic  temperament. 
\  The  passion  of  the  brain  gnaws  our  vitals,  dries  up  the  blood,  eata  into 
the  marrow,  shakes  tis  like  a  tempest,  and  the  skeleton  man,  to  whicii 
civilisation  has  reduced  us,  is  not  substantial  enough  long  to  resist  it. 
They,  who  have  been  more  roughly  trained,  who  are  more  inured  lo  the 
inclemencies  of  climate,  more  hardened  by  bodily  exercise,  more  firm 
against  danger,  endure  and  live.  Is  there  a  man  living  who  could 
withstand  the  slorm  of  passions  and  visions  which  swept  over  Shak- 
speare,  and  end,  like  htm,  as  a  sensible  citizen  and  landed  proprietor  in 
his  small  county?  The  muscles  were  firmer,  the  despair  less  prompt. 
The  rage  of  concentrated  attention,  the  half  hallucinations,  the  anguish 
and  heaving  of  the  heart,  the  quivering  of  the  limbs  stretching  involun- 
tarily and  blindly  for  acrion,  all  the  painful  impulses  which  accompany 
large  desires,  exhausted  them  less ;  this  is  why  they  desired  longer,  and 
dared  more.  D'Aubign^,  wounded  with  many  sword -ihmsts,  conceiv- 
t  ing  death  at  hand,  had  himself  boimd  on  his  horse  that  he  might  M 
his  mistress  once  more,  and  rode  thus  several  leagues,  losing  blood,  i ' 
arriving  in  a  swoon.  Such  feelings  wc  glean  stil!  in  thdr  j 
in  the  straight  looks  which  pierce  like  a  sword;  in  this  strength] 
back,  bent  or  twisted ;  in  the  sensiwlity,  energy,  enthusias 
breathe  from  their  attitude  or  look.  Such  feelings  we  still  discover  J 
their  poetry,  in  Greene,  Lodge,  Jocson,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  in  Sidnl 
as  in  all  the  rest.  We  quickly  forget  the  faults  of  taste  which  sccc 
pany  it,  the  affectation,  the  uncouth  jargon.  Is  it  really  so  un< 
Imagine  a  man  who  with  closed  eyes  distinctly  sees  the  adored  c 
nance  of  his  mistress,  who  keeps  it  before  him  all  the  day;  whol 
troubled  and  shaken  as  he  imagines  ever  and  anon  her  brow,  her  U 
her  eyes ;  who  cannot  and  would  not  be  separated  from  his  viuon  ;  i 
sinks  daily  deeper  in  this  passionate  contemplation ;  who  is  every  || 
stant  crushed  by  mortal  anxie^es,  or  transported  by  the  raptures  \ 
bliss :  he  will  lose  the  exact  conception  of  objects.  A  fixed  ide&  1| 
comes  a  false  idea.  By  dint  of  regarding  an  object  under  all  its  foni 
turning  it  over,  piercing  through  it,  we  at  last  deform  it.  When  \ 
cannot  think  of  a  thing  without  dimness  and  tears,  we  magnify  it,  i 
give  it  a  nature  which  it  has  not.     Then  strange  comparisons,  o 

refined  ideas,  excessive  images,  become  natural.     However  far  Sidni 

goes,  whatever  object  he  touches,  he  sees  throughout  the  universe  only 
the  name  and  features  of  SteUa.     All  ideas  bring  him  back  to  her.    He  i^ 
drawn  ever  and  invincibly  by  the  tiame  thought ;  and  comparisons  whu^^ 
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teetn  far-Cetclied,  only  express  the  tiDfalliag  presence  and  sovereign 
I>ower  of  the  besetting  image.  Stella  is  ill ;  it  seems  to  Sidney  that 
'  .loy,  which  is  inseparate  from  those  eyes,  Stella,  now  learnes  (strange 
case)  to  weepe  in  thee.''  To  ua,  the  expression  is  absurd.  Is  it  for 
.Sidney,  who  for  hours  together  had  dwelt  on  the  expression  of  those 
■  \e%  seeing  in  them  at  laat  all  the  beauties  of  heaven  and  earth,  who, 

itipared  to  them,  finds  all  light  dull  and  all  joy  state  f  Consider  tliat 
II  every  extreme  passion  ordinary  laws  are  reversed,  that  our  logic 

iimot  pass  judgroent  on  it,  that  we  find  in  it  affectation,  childishness, 
incifulness,  crudity,  folly,  and  that  to  us  violent  conditions  of  the  ner- 

lis  machine  are  like  on  unknown  and  marvellous  land,  where  common 
— nse  and  good  language  cannot  penetrate.  On  the  return  of  spring, 
when  May  spreads  over  the  fields  her  dappled  dress  of  new  flowers, 
Astrophel  and  Stella  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  retired  grove,  in  the  warm 
air,  full  of  birds'  voices  and  pleasant  exhalations.  Heaven  smiles,  the 
wind  kisses  the  trembling  leaves,  the  inclining  trees  interlace  their  sappy 
branches,  amorous  earth  sighs  greedily  for  the  rippling  water: 

'  Jn  a  grove  most  rjcli  of  shiute, 

I  Where  birds  wanton  musii^ke  made, 

M«y,  thon  yong,  his  jiy'U  weeds  Hhoning, 
New  pCTftini'd  with  flowers  fresh  gtowiug, 
'  Astrophel  with  Stella  sweet, 
Did  for  matatd]  comfort  meet, 
Both  within  themseivea  oppressed. 
But  each  in  the  other  blessed.  .  .  . 


*  Thdr  eaiea  hungi^  of  mch  word, 
Wbteli  the  dwre  tongue  would  sITord, 
But  their  tongiiia  renlndn'd  from  wnUciog, 
Till  their  Iwartt  bod  ended  talkiuf^ 

'  But  when  their  tongnes  c^ould  not  sjivake, 
Love  it  Milft'  dill  silence  brr&ke  ; 
Lore  did  srl  his  tips  ssnoder, 
Thus  to  spenlce  in  love  and  wonder.  .  .  . 

■  This  small  windc  which  so  aweet  i», 
Sea  bow  it  the  bares  doth  kisae, 
Each  tree  in  his  best  attjTirg. 
Beiuo  of  love  to  love  inspiring.'' 


>~>n  hit  knees,  witli  beating  heart,  oppressed,  i 
iDiformed : 


Itello,  soTtTMgDe  of  myjoy,  . 
IWIU,  stsrre  of  heavenl;  fire, 
Rtvllo,  loail-itUTe  of  desire. 


)  to  him  that  his 


rtaid  Sirlta,  cd.  fol.  1620,  101st  acmiiet.  p.  413. 
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Stella,  in  whose  shining  eyes  ' 
Are  the  lights  of  Cupid's  skies.  .  .  . 
Stella,  whose  voice  when  it  speakes 
Senses  all  asunder  breakes ; 
Stella,  whose  voice  when  it  singeth. 
Angels  to  acquaintance  bringeth.*' 

These  cries  of  adoration  are  like  a  hymn.  Every  day  he  writes  tiiooghts 
of  love  which  agitate  him,  and  in  this  long  journal  of  a  hundred  pig<e9 
we  feel  the  inflamed  breath  swell  each  moment.  A  smile  from  his 
mistress,  a  curl  lifted  by  the  wind,  a  gesture, — all  are  events  He 
paints  her  in  every  attitude;  he  cannot  see  her  too  constantly.  He 
talks  to  the  birds,  plants,  winds,  all  nature.  He  brings  the  whole  worid 
to  Stella's  feet     At  the  notion  of  a  kiss  he  swoons : 

'  Thinke  of  that  most  gratefull  time 
When  thy  leaping  heart  will  climbe. 
In  my  lips  to  have  his  hiding. 

There  those  roses  for  to  kisse, 

Which  doe  breath  a  sugred  blisse, 
Opening  rubies,  pearles  dividing.'* 

'  0  joy,  too  high  for  my  low  stik  to  show : 

O  blisse,  fit  for  a  nobler  state  then  me : 

Envie,  put  out  thine  eyes,  lest  thou  do  see 
What  Oceans  of  delight  in  me  do  flow. 
My  friend,  that  oft  saw  through  all  maskes  my  wo, 

Come,  come,  and  let  me  powre  my  selfe  on  thee ; 

Gone  is  the  winter  of  my  miserie. 
My  spring  appeares,  O  see  what  here  doth  grow. 
For  Stella  hath  with  words  where  faith  doth  shine. 

Of  her  high  heart  giv'n  me  the  monarchie  : 
I,  I,  0  I  may  say  that  she  is  mine.'' 

There  are  Oriental  splendours  in  the  sparkling  sonnet  in  which  h«  **^ 
why  Stella's  cheeks  have  grown  pale : 

'  Where  be  those  Roses  gone,  which  sweetned  so  our  eyes  T 
Where  those  red  cheekes,  which  oft  with  faire  encrease  doth  firame 
The  height  of  honour  in  the  kindly  badge  of  shame  ? 
Who  hath  the  crimson  weeds  stolne  from  my  morning  skies T' ^ 

As  he  says,  his  *  life  melts  with  too  much  thinking.'  Exhausted  ^ 
ecstasy,  he  pauses ;  then  he  flies  from  thought  to  thought,  seekii^^  ^ 
cure  for  his  wound,  like  the  Satyr  whom  he  describes : 

*  Prometheus,  when  first  from  heaven  hie 
He  brought  downe  fire,  ere  then  on  earth  not  seene, 
Fond  of  delight,  a  Satyr  standing  by. 
Gave  it  a  kisse,  as  it  like  sweet  had  beene. 

»  Astrophel  and  Stdla,  8th  song,  p.  603.  *  Ibid,  10th  song,  p.  ^^^*i 

»  Ibid,  sonnet  69,  p.  655.  *  Ibid,  sonnet  102,  p.  ^ 
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Feeling  forthwith  the  othei  liuming  povpr, 

Wood  with  the  am«rt  with  diowts  and  shrykiag  shrill, 

He  aoDght  his  ease  in  river,  field,  and  liower, 

Bat  for  the  time  hisgricfe  went  with  hini  still.'' 

tn  returned ;  and  whilst  this  calm  lasts,  the  lively,  glowing 
ijrs  like  a  flame  on  the  surface  of  the  deep  brooding  fire.  His 
B  and  word-portrcdts,  delightful  pagnn  and  chivalric  fancies, 
be  inspired  by  Petrarch  or  Plato.  One  feels  the  charm  snd 
Under  the  seeming  affectation : 

'  Faire  eyes,  Eweete  lips,  deale  henrt,  that  foolish  I 
Could  hope  bj  Cupids  helpe  on  jou  to  pray  ; 
Since  to  himseUi;  he  doth  yoor  gifts  "pp'^i 
As  his  maine  force,  cboise  sport,  and  easefull  stray. 

'  For  when  he  will  see  who  dare  him  gainsay, 
Then  with  those  eyes  he  look™,  lo  by  and  by 
Each  Boule  doth  at  Loves  feet  his  weapons  Uy, 
Glad  if  for  het  he  give  them  leavB  to  die. 

'  When  he  will  play,  then  in  her  lipa  he  is. 
Where  blushing  red,  that  Loves  sclfe  them  doth  lovn. 
With  eitbir  lip  be  doth  the  Pther  kisu : 
Bnt  when  he  will  for  qnii'ls  saka  remove 
From  all  the  world,  her  heart  is  then  his  rome, 
Where  well  he  kuowos,  no  man  to  him  can  oome."' 

n  and  sense  are  captive  here^  If  he  finds  the  eyea  of  Stella 
iBatifnl  than  anything  in  the  world,  he  finds  her  soul  more 
her  body.  He  is  a  PlatonisC  when  be  recounts  how  Virtue, 
Xo  be  loved  of  men,  took  Stella's  form  to  enchant  thi^  eyes, 
them  see  the  heaven  which  the  inner  sense  reveals  to  heroic 
e  recognise  in  him  that  entire  submission  of  heart,  love  turned 
ligioo,  perfect  passion  which  asks  only  to  grow,  and  which,  like 
>f  the  mystics,  finds  itself  too  insignificant  when  it  compares 
the  ubject  loved : 

'  My  youth  >loIh  waste,  my  knowledge  brings  forth  toyea. 
My  wit  ilotb  strive  those  imsatons  to  defend, 
Which  for  rrword  spoyle  it  with  vaine  annoyed, 
1  see  my  vonrM  to  lose  my  selfe  doth  bend  : 
1  anc  and  yet  no  gruter  sorrow  take. 
Than  that  1  lose  no  more  for  Stella's  sake.' ' 

like  Socrates  in  the  baaqnet,  bo  tarns  his  eyes  to 
,yenly  brigblneas: 

tjpM  ami  Stella,  p.  G2S  :  this  sonnet  is  headed  E.  D,     Wood,  in  his 
' ,  nys  it  tras  written  by  Sir  Edward  Dyvr,  Chancellor  of  thu  Most 
IT  of  the  Oarter.— Ta, 

■t  43^  p.  G46.  *  Ibid,  soanet  IS,  <£.  57S. 
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'  I,Fave  mp,  O  Love,  whioh  reachesl  but  to  dnat, 
And  thou  my  mindi?  sspir*  U>  higher  things  : 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust ; 
Whutever  fndea,  but  fadiog  pleiuuie  briofp.  .  .  . 
O  tukr  b«t  hold,  let  tbnt  light  be  th;  guide, 
lu  EhJK  small  conrae  whiuh  birth  drawes  out  to  death.'' 

PiTine  love  continues  the  enrthly  love  ;  he  was  imprisoned  in  this,  aaii 
frees  himself.  By  ihis  nobility,  these  lofty  aspirations,  recognise  out 
of  those  serious  souls  of  which  there  ore  so  muny  in  the  same  climnic 
and  race.  Spiritual  inslincts  pierce  through  the  dominant  paganism, 
and  ere  they  make  Christians,  make  Platoniste. 


Sidney  WS3  only  a  soldier  in  an  army;  there  is  a  multitude  about  him, 
a  multitude  of  poets.  In  fifty-two  years,  beyond  the  drama,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  are  enumeriited,'  of  whom  forty  have  genius  or  talent : 
Breton,  Donae,  Drayton,  Lodge,  Greene,  the  two  Fletchers,  Beaumont, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Wither,  Warner,  Davison, 
Carew,  Suckhng,  Herrick ; — we  should  grow  tired  in  counting  them- 
There  a  a  crop  of  them,  and  so  there  is  at  the  same  time  in  CaihoUc  and 
heroic  Spain ;  and  as  in  Spain,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  mark  of  a 
pubUc  want,  the  index  to  an  extraordinary  and  transient  condition  of 
the  mind.  What  is  this  condition  which  gives  rise  to  so  universal  a 
taste  for  poetry  ?     What  is  it  breathes  life  into  their  books  ?     How 

^  happens  it,  that  amongst  the  least,  in  spite  of  pedantries,  awkwardnesses, 
in  the  rhyming  chronicles  or  descriptive  cyclopedias,  we  meet  with 
brilliant  pictures  and  genuine  love-cries?     How  happens  it,  that  when 

?  this  generation  was  exhausted,  true  poetry  ended  in  England,  as  true 
painting  in  Italy  and  Flanders  ?  It  was  because  an  epoch  of  the  mind 
came  and  passed  away,— that,  namely,  of  instinctive  and  creative  con- 
ception. These  men  had  new  senses,  and  no  theories  in  their  heads. 
Their  emotions  were  not  the  same  as  ours.  What  is  the  sunrise  to  an 
ordinary  man  ?  A  white  smudge  on  the  edge  of  tlie  sky,  between  bosses 
of  clouds,  amid  pieces  of  land,  and  bits  of  road,  which  be  sees  not  be- 
cause he  has  seen  them  a  hundred  times.     But  for  them,  all  things  have  a 

^  soul ;  I  mean  that  they  feel  naturally,  within  themselves,  the  uprising 
and  severance  of  the  outlines,  the  power  and  contrast  of  tinis,  the  sad 
or  delicious  sentiment,  which  breathes  from  this  combination  and  union 
like  a  harmony  or  a  cry.  How  sorrowful  is  the  sun,  as  he  rises  in  a  mist 
above  the  sad  sea-furrows  ;  what  an  air  of  resignation  in  the  old  trees 
rustling  in  the  night  rain;  what  a  feverish  tumult  in  the  mass  of  wave--, 


'  Last  Bomiet,  p.  630. 
V  ■  Nathan  Umke,  Shalapatrt  and  hU  Timti, 

'     these  233  poets  the  authors  of  isolated  piec 
published  or  gathered  their  works  togetber. 
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whose  dishevelled  locka  are  twisted  for  ever  on  the  surface  of  the  abyss  I 
But  the  great  torch  of  heaven,  the  lumiDous  god,  emerges  and  shines ;  the 
r.ill,  soft,  pliant  herbs,  the  evergreen  meadows,  the  ejcpaoding  roof  of 
.  iiy  oaks, — the  whole  Englisli   landscape,  continually  renewed  and 
.  lumined  by  the  flooding  moisture,  diffuses  an  inexhaustible  freshness. 
iliKSe  meadows,  red  and  white  with  flowers,  ever  moist  and  ever  young, 
ali[i  off  their  veil  of  golden  mist,  and  appear  suddenly,  timidly,  like 
heaucifiil  Tirgios.     Here  is  tlie  cuckoo- {lower,  which  springs  up  before 
ihe  coming  of  the  swallow.     Drayton,  in  his  Pult/olbioa,  «ngs 
'  Then  from  her  barniaht  gRte  tlm  goodly  glittring  Eaat 
Gailds  tvnj  lofty  to|),  vhich  \aU  the  humoraiiB  night 
Bespangled  had  with  pearle,  to  pleute  the  Mominga  sight : 
Oa  whiL'b  the  mirthful!  Quires,  with  their  ctere  opva  throats. 
Unto  the  joyfull  Mome  so  straine  their  warbling  notiu, 
That  Hilla  bdJ  Valleys  ring,  and  even  the  ecchoing  Ayie 
Seemes  all  compos'd  of  sonnda,  ahoat  them  everywhere.  .  .  . 

»Tba*  sbg  awiif  the  Mome,  untill  the  mountiog  Sunne, 
Through  thick  exhaled  foga,  his  golden  head  hath  rnnne. 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  oar  close  Covert  ereeps, 
To  kiss  the  gentle  Shade,  this  while  that  sweetly  sleeps.'' 
A  rtcp  further,  and  you  will  find  the  old  gods  reappear.     They  re- 
appear, these  living  gods — these  living  gods  mingled  with  things  which 
you  cannot  help  meeting  as  soon  as  you  meet  nature  again.     Sbak- 
Sp«are,  in  the  Tempest,  sings : 

I'  Ceres,  most  bouDteons  lad;,  thy  rioh  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease  ; 
Thy  tnrfy  monntains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  Oat  meads  thstch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep  ; 
Thy  banks  with  pioncii  and  twilled  brims. 
Which  spongy  A  prii  ut  thy  heat  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  .  .  . 
Hail,  manj.colonr'd  nieaaenger  (Iris.)  .  .  . 
Who  with  thy  Baffton  wings  upon  my  Dowers 
DilTnsest  honey-dto|w,  rclivahing  showeta, 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
Uy  bosky  acres  and  my  auibrabh'd  dowu.'' 
In  Cgnibfline  he  says  : 

'  As  gentle  u  tejihyta  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Nul  wagging  his  sweet  hesd.'* 

Greene,  in  iVcver  loo  Laie,  says  :  ^H 

■  When  Flora  pmud,  in  pomp  of  all  her  flowers,  ^H 

Sat  bright  and  gay,  ^H 

And  gloried  in  tho  iWw  of  Iris'  ahowera,  ^ 

And  dill  display 
Her  mantle  obcijuer'd  all  with  gaudy  green.' ' 

'  M.  Diayton's  PolgoSiitm.  ed.  1622,  13lh  song,  p.  214. 

,'  Art  IT.  1.  '  Act  iv.  a. 

L  'Onmtft  Poems,  ed.  Bi^U,  Eutymachua  ih  LaaJtm  HirUaidit,  p.  73. 
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In  the  same  piece  he  speaks  : 

'  How  oft  have  I  descending  Titan  seen, 
His  bnraing  locks  coach  in  the  sea-qneen's  lap. 
And  heauteons  Thetis  his  red  body  wrap 
In  watery  robes,  as  he  her  lord  had  been !  *  ^ 

So  Spenser,  in  his  Faerie  Queene,  sings : 

'  The  ioyons  day  gan  early  to  appears  ; 
And  fajrre  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  herself  to  reare 
With  rosy  cheekes,  for  shame  as  blushing  red : 
Her  golden  locks,  for  hast,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  eares,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
Clymbe  to  her  charet,  all  with  flowers  spred. 
From  heven  high  to  chace  the  chearelesae  darke  ; 
With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke.*' 

All  the  splendour  and  sweetness  of  this  well-watered  land;  all  the 
specialties,  the  opulence  of  its  dissolving  tints,  of  its  variable  sky,  i^ 
luxuriant  vegetation,  assemble  about  the  gods,  who  gave  them  their 
beautiful  form. 

In  the  life  of  every  man  there  are  moments  when,  in  presence  of 
objects,  he  experiences  a  shock.     This  mass  of  ideas,  of  mangled  recol- 
lections, of  mutilated  images,  which  lie  hidden  in  all  comers  of  his 
mind,  are  set  in  motion,  organised,  suddenly  developed  like  a  flower. 
He  is  enraptured  ;  he  cannot  help  looking  at  and  admiring  the  charm- 
ing creature  which  has  just  appeared ;  he  wishes  to  see  it  still,  fto^ 
others  like  it,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else.     There  are  such  moments 
in  the  life  of  nations,  and  this  is  one  of  them.     They  are  happy  in  con- 
templating beautiful  things,  and  wish  only  that   they  should  be  the 
most  beautiful  possible.     They  are  not  preoccupied,  as  we  are,  witb 
theories.     They  do  not  labour  to  express  moral  or  philosophical  ideas* 
They  wish  to  enjoy  through  the  imagination,  through  the  eyes,  lik^ 
these  Italian  nobles,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  so  captivated  by  fir*^ 
colours  and  forms,  that  they  covered  with  paintings  not  only  thci^ 
rooms  and  their  churches,  but  the  lids  of  their  chests  and  the  saddle^ 
of  their  horses.     The  rich  and  green  sunny  country ;  young,  gaily" 
attired  ladies,  blooming  with  health  and  love ;  half-draped  gods  v^^ 
goddesses,  masterpieces  and  models  of  strength  and  grace, — these  ar^ 
the  most  lovely  objects  which  man  can  contemplate,  the  most  capable 
of  satisfying  his  senses  and  his  heart— of  giving  rise  to  smiles  and  ^^ 
joy ;  and  these  are  the  objects  which  occur  in  all  the  poets  in  a  mo^ 
wonderful  abundance  of  songs,  pastorals,  sonnets,  little  fugitive  pieces, 
so  lively,  delicate,  easily  unfolded,  that  we  have  never  since  had  th^^ 
equals.     What  though  Venus  and  Cupid  have  lost  their  altars  ?    lA"^^ 

*  Greene's  Poems,  Melkertua*  description  of  his  Mistress,  p.  88. 

»  Spenser's  Works,  ed.  Todd,  1868,  The  Faerie  Queene^  I  c.  11,  st  61. 
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^^  contemporary  painters  of  Italy,  they  willingly  imagine  a  beautiful 

^ed  child,  drawn  on  a  chariot  of  gold  through  the  limpid  air ;  or  a 

^ondaQ^  redolent  with  youth,  standing  on  the  waves,  which  kiss  her 

J-      ^^^  ^^^      Harsh  Ben  Jonson  is  ravished  with  the  scene.      The 

^      ^*^plined  battalion  of  his  sturdy  verses  changes  into  a  band  of  little 

^ceful  strophes,  which  trip  as  lightly  as  Eaphael's  children.     He  sees 

^i8  Jady  approach,  sitting  on  the  chariot  of  Love,  drawn  by  swans  and 

^oves.     Love  leads  the  car;  she   passes  calm  and  smiling,  and  all 

^^srtSy  charmed  by  her  divine  looks,  wish  no  other  joy  than  to  see  and 

^^'^e  her  for  ever. 

'  See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  Love, 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dove, 

And  well  the  car  Love  goideth. 
As  she  goes,  all  hearts  do  duty 

Unto  her  beauty ; 
And,  enamour'd,  do  wish,  so  they  might 

Bat  enjoy  such  a  sight, 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ride. 
Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  liove's  world  compriseth  ! 
Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 

As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth  !  .  .  . 
Have^ou  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  o'  the  snow. 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver  ? 

Or  swan's  down  ever  ? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o*  the  brier  ? 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  f 
0  so  white !  0  so  soft !  0  so  sweet  is  she  ! '  ^ 

'yiat  more  lively,  more  imlike  measured  and  artificial  mythology? 
^e  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  they  pliy  with  their  laughing  gods,  and 
their  belief  becomes  a  festival.  One  day,  in  an  alcove  of  a  wood, 
^^pid  meets  a  nymph  asleep : 

*  Her  golden  hair  o'erspread  her  face, 
!  Her  careless  arms  abroad  were  cast. 

Her  quiver  had  her  pillow's  place. 
Her  breast  lay  bare  to  every  blast '  • 

approaches  softly,  steals  her  arrows,  and  puts  his  own  in  their 
P'Ace.     She  hears  a  noise  at  last,  raises  her  reclining  head,  and  sees  a 

^  ^«n  Jonson's  Poems,  ed.  R  Bell.   CelebrtUion  qf  Cham;  her  Triumph^  p.  125. 
^^^•ipiff  «  Pastime^  unknown  author,  ab.  1621. 
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eheplierd  approacliing.  She  flees  ;  he  pursues.  She  strings  her 
and  shoots  her  arrows  at  him.  lie  only  becomes  more  ardent,  and  i> 
on  the  point  of  seizing  her.  In  despair,  she  takes  an  arrow,  and  buries 
it  in  her  lovely  body.  Lo !  she  is  changed,  she  stops,  smiles,  lovet, 
draws  near  him. 

'ThougU  maimtaios  meet  not,  lorcn  mty. 

Wlittt  other  loYffrs  do,  did  they. 

The  god  of  Love  sat  on  a  tree, 

And  taught  thftt  pleasant  sight  to  lee.' ' 
A  drop  of  malice  falls  into  the  medley  of  artlessness  and  voluptuoiu- 
ness  ;  it  was  so  in  Longus,  and  in  all  that  delicious  nosegay  called  lite 
Anthology.  Not  the  dry  mocking  of  Voltaire,  of  folks  who  possessed  onlr 
wit,  and  always  lived  in  a  drawing-room ;  but  the  raillery  of  utisis 
lovers  whose  brains  are  full  of  colour  and  form,  who,  when  diey  reoouni 
/  a  bit  of  roguishness,  imagine  a  stooping  neck,  lowered  eyes,  the  blushla^ 
of  vermilion  cheeks.  One  of  these  fair  ones  says  the  following  venes, 
simpering,  and  we  can  even  see  now  the  pouting  of  her  lips  : 
y         '  Love  in  my  Tx>Boni  like  a  bee 

Doth  suctc  Mb  sweet. 

Now  with  hi»  »fings  he  playa  with  me. 

Now  with  his  feet. 

Within  mj  eyes  he  makes  his  rest. 

His  bed  amid  my  tender  bresst, 

M;  kisses  are  his  daily  Teast. 

And  yet  he  robs  me  ot  my  rest. 

Aht  wanton,  wUIyel'' 

What  relieves  these  sportive  pieces  is  their  splendour  of  ii 
There  are  effects  and  flashes  which  one  hardly  dare  quote,  c 
and  maddening,  as  in  the  Sonij  of  Songs: 

'  Her  eyes,  fair  eyes,  like  to  the  purest  light! 
That  lULilnate  the  snn,  or  cheer  the  day, 
In  whom  the  shining  aiu beams  brightly  [ilay, 
"Whiles  fancy  doth  on  them  divine  dolighlj. 

Her  cheeks  Me  ripened  lilies  steeped  ii 
Or  fair  pomegranate  kernels  washed  in  mUk, 
Or  snow-white  threads  in  nets  of  crim: 
Or  gorgeous  cloads  upon  the  sun's  ilecltae. 

Her  lipa  afo  roses  ovBr-wEahed  with  dew. 
Or  like  the  purple  ot  Narcissus' flower  ■  .  . 

Her  crystal  chin  like  to  the  purest  mould 
Enchased  with  dainty  daisies  soft  and  white, 
Where  fancy's  fair  pavilion  once  is  pight, 
'Whereas  emhraced  Ms  beaaties  he  doth  bold. 

'  Cujid't  Pattims,  Duknowa  author,  ob.  1621. 
*  Soaaliad't  Itadrigal. 
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Her  neck  like  to  an  ivory  shining  tawer. 
Where  through  with  azure  veins  aweet  nectar  runs. 
Or  likp  the  down  of  Bwuiia  whetc  Seniisso  wuoua. 
Or  lika  delight  that  doth  itself  devour. 

Her  pops  are  like  fur  apples  in  the  prime^ 
As  round  aa  orieat  pearla,  us  soft  as  down ; 
The;  never  vail  their  fair  through  winter's  frown, 
But  team  their  sweets  lovo  sucked  his  suminer  time.' ' 

■  What  need  eompnre,  where  sweet  exeeods  compure  J 
Who  dnws  his  thoughts  of  lore  from  seascless  things. 
Their  pump  and  greatest  glories  doth  impoir, 
And  mounls  love's  heaven  with  overladen  wings.'' 

.  believe  that  things  had  no  more  beauty  tLen  than  now ;  ^ 

that  men  found  them  more  beautiful. 
Ihe  power  of  embellishment  is  so  great,  it  is  natural  that  ibcy 
Dt  the  sentiment  which  unites  all  joys,  whither  all  dreams 
deal  love,  and  in  particular,  artless  and  happy  love.  Of  ail 
there  a  none  for  which  we  have  more  sympathy.  It  is  of 
It  simple  and  sweet.  It  is  the  lirst  motion  of  the  heart,  aad 
prd  of  nature.  It  is  made  up  of  innocence  and  self-abandon- 
clear  of  reflections  and  effort.  It  eWricates  ua  from  oom- 
Bsion,  contempt,  regret,  hate,  -violent  desires.  It  peDetmtes 
breathe  it  as  the  fresh  breath  of  the  morning  wind,  which 
over  flowery  meads.  They  inhaled  it,  and  were  enraptured, 
of  this  perilous  court,  and  so  rested  in  the  contrast  from 
and  their  dangers.  Tlie  most  severe  and  tra^c  of  their 
d  aside  to  meet  it,  Shakspeare  among  the  evergreen  oaks  of 
of  Arden,*  Ben  Jonson  in  the  woods  of  Sherwood,'  amid 
indy  glitdes,  the  shiDing  leaves  and  moist  flowers,  trembling 
[pn  ot  lonely  springs.  Marlowe  himself,  the  terrible  punter 
ly  of  Edward  ii.,  the  impressive  and  poweTfiil  poel,  who 
luc,  TanuTlane,  aad  the  Joe  of  Malta,  leaves  his  sangiunary 
high-sounding  verse,  his  images  of  fury,  and  nothing  can 
itisical  and  sweet  than  his  song.  A  shepherd,  to  gain  his 
lys  to  her : 

'Come  live  with  me  and  he  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleaaores  prove 
That  hills  and  valleyB,  dale  and  Geld, 
And  all  the  eraggy  mountains  yield. 
There  we  will  Bit  npon  the  rocks, 
And  lee  the  shepberda  feed  their  flocks, 


/■om*.  ed.  R.  Bell,  Menaphoa'i  Edogue,  p.  11. 
UwrfM'  Eclogue,  p.  43. 


See  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  FaAO\ful  Shephctdtu. 
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By  sbnUaw  rivers,  to  n-hose  falls 

Hdodioiis  birds  sing  madrigBls. 

There  1  will  nuke  thee  beda  of  ra««a, 

And  a  tbonsand  fragrant  posies  ; 

A.  cup  of  flowers  uid  a  kirtle, 

Embroider'd  nil  witti  tesTisa  of  myrlle. 

A  gown  made  of  tbp  finest  wool, 

Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  poll ; 

Fair  lined  allppers  for  the  cold, 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  bads. 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  stads ; 

And  if  these  pleasnres  may  thee  more. 

Coma  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love.  .  .  . 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  aing. 

For  thy  delight  each  May-mortiing : 

If  these  dslighu  thy  mind  may  move. 

Then  live  with  aie  and  be  my  Love.'' 
The  iinpolished  gentlemen  of  the  period,  retummg  from  a 
bunt,  were  more  than  once  arrested  by  such  a  rustic  picture ;  such  » 
they  were,  that  is  to  say,  imaginaliTe  and  not  very  citizen-like,  Aey 
bad  dreamed  of  figuring  in  them  ou  their  own  account.  But  irliil^ 
entering  into,  they  reconatructcd  them ;  in  their  porks,  prepared  loi 
the  queen's  entrance,  with  a  profusion  of  costumes  and  devices,  no' 
troubling  themselves  to  copy  rough  nature  exactly.  Improbability  did 
not  disturb  them ;  they  were  not  minute  imitators,  students  of  maniien: 
they  created ;  the  country  for  them  was  but  a  setting,  and  the  compl>^'' 
picture  came  from  their  fancies  and  their  hearts.  Komaatic  it  mi')' 
have  been,  even  impossible,  but  it  was  on  this  accotmt  the  more  chinn- 
ing. Is  there  a  greater  charm  than  putting  on  one  side  this  aow' 
world  which  fetters  or  oppresses  us,  to  float  vaguely  and  easily  in  ^t 
azure  and  the  light,  on  the  summit  of  the  land  of  fairies  and  cloDil!- 
to  arrange  things  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  no  longrt 
feeUog  the  oppressive  laws,  the  harsh  and  resisting  framework  of  liic- 
adorning  and  varying  everything  after  the  caprice  and  the  refinemeo'^ 
of  fancy  ?  That  is  what  is  done  in  these  little  poems.  Usually  i"'' 
events  are  such  as  happen  nowhere,  or  happen  in  the  land  where  kinj? 
turn  shepherds  and  marry  shepherdesses.  The  beautiful  Argentile'  i' 
detained  at  her  uncle's  court,  who  wishes  to  deprive  her  of  her  kingiiou'i 

'  Thiit  poem  was,  and  still  is,  treiineally  attributed  to  Sbnkspenre.  It  tf]f-'i'- 
as  his  in  Knight's  edition,  published  a  few  years  ago.  Isaac  Walton,  huwrp". 
writing  about  fifty  years  after  Marlowe's  death,  attributes  it  to  him-  In  I'"'' 
grave's  Golden  Treatury  it  is  also  ascribed  to  the  same  author.  As  a  conlin" 
tion,  let  us  state  that  Ithamote,  in  Marlowe's  Jem  qf  Malta,  says  to  the  coDru^ 
(Act  iv.  Sc.  4) :         '  Thou  in  those  groves,  by  Dis  above, 

Shalt  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.' — Tb. 

■  Chabnert'  EagVtsh  Pocle,  William  Warner,  Foarlh  Book  qfA&ion't  Eimh'"- 
ch.  XI.  p.  GSl- 
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)  her  to  marry  Curan,  a  boor  in  his  service ;  alie  flees, 
%  despair  goes  and  lives  two  years  among  the  shepherds. 
f  he  meets  a  beautiful  country-woman,  and  loves  her ;  while 
[  to  lier  he  thinks  of  ArgentUe,  and  weeps  ;  he  describes  her 
Ge,  her  lithe  figure,  her  blue-veined  delicate  wrists,  and 
'  sees  that  the  peasant  girl  is  weeping.  Site  falls  into  his 
1  says,  '  I  am  Argentile.'  Now  Curaa  was  a  king's  sob,  who 
^sed  himself  thus  for  love  of  Argentile.  Ue  resumes  his 
and  defeats  the  wicked  king.  There  was  never  a  braver 
and  they  both  reigned  long  in  Northumberland.  From  a 
I  auch  tales,  tales  of  the  spring-time,  the  reader  will  perhaps 
me  while  t  pick  out  one  more,  gay  and  simple  as  a  May 
The  Princess  Dowsabel  came  down  one  morning  into  her  f 
^den:  she  gathers  honeysuckles,  primroses,  violets,  and 
then,  behind  a  hedge,  she  heard  a  shepherd  singing,  and  tliat 
r  that  she  loved  him  at  once.  He  promises  to  be  faithful,  and 
'  a  kiss.     Her  cheeks  became  as  c 


'  With  tlist  she  bent  her  snow-irhita  kiiee, 
Down  bj  tlie  shepherd  kneeled  ahe, 

And  him  she  ^trMtlf  kisa'd. 
With  that  the  shepherd  whoop'd  for  joy ;   j^ 
Qaotkhe;  "  There '»  aerst  shepherd  boy 

That  ever  was  so  bleit."  ' ' 

is  it  not  enough?     It  is  but  a  moment's  fancy;  but 

I  Buoh  fancies  eveiy  moment.     Think  what  poetry  was  likely  to 
I  them,  how  superior  to  common  events,  how  free  from 

litation,  how  smitt«n  with  ideal  beauty,  how  capable  of  creating 
beyond  our  sad  world.  In  fact,  among  all  these  poems  there 
mly  ^vine,  so  divine  that  the  reasoners  of  succeeding  ages 
nd  it  wearisome,  that  even  now  but  few   understand  it — 

II  Fairie  Qnteae. 

I  day  Monsieur  Jourdiun,  having  turned  Mamomouchi^  and 
orthography,  sent  for  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  the  age, 
d  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  pointed  with  his  finger  at  several 
loola  for  them  to  sit  down,  and  said : 

md  your  little  productions,  gentlemen.  They  have 
1  me  much  pleamre.  I  wish  to  give  yon  some  work  to  do.  I 
Ten  some  lately  to  little  Lulli,*  your  fellow-labourer-  It  was 
wmmand  that  be  introduced  the  sea-shdl  at  his  concerts, — a 
s  instrument,  which  no  one  knew  of  before,  and  which  has 
deasing  eSect.     I  insist  that  yoa  will  work  out  my  ideas  as  he 

!*!■»■  BngruH  Portj,  M.  Drayton's  Fourth  Seloipir.  iv.  p.  4S6. 
Jonntain  is  tlic  hvm  of  Moli^'s  voniiyly,  Lt  BmirgroU  OmtiOionimf, 
a  Ttilitar  and  sacTessrul  ciHtart ;  Hiiniamour.'hi  ii  a  inock  dignily.^TK. 
a  Mlebnted  Itoliui  composer  of  th«  time  of  HoUin. — Xt- 


^^^tm 


IS 
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ha;  worked  tbcm  out,  and  1  give  you  on  order  for  a  poem  in  jniMe- 
WLat  is  not  prose,  you  know,  is  verse ;  and  wliat  is  not  verse,  is  prase'— 
When  I  say,  "  Nicolle,  bring  me  ray  slippers  and  give  me  my  cigkc— 
cap,"  I  speak  prose.     Take  this  sentence  as  your  modeL     This  style  is 
much  more  pleafling  than  the  jargon  of  unfinished  lines  which  youcaXl 
Terse.     As  for  the  subject,  let  it  be  myself.     You  will  describe  lay 
flowered  dressing-go Yfn  which  I  hove  put  on  to  receive  you  in,  and 
this  little  green  velvet  undress  which  I  wear  luiderneath,  to  do  ta.y,_ 
momiug  exercise  in.     You  will  set  down  that  this  chintz  costs  a  lonSnfl 
an  ell.     The  description,  if  well  worked  out,  vri\i  fumbh  some  TsrjH 
pretty  paragraphs,  and  will  entigliteu  the  public  as  lo  the  cost  of  thtnga^^ 
I  desire  also  that  you  should  speak  of  my  mirrors,  my  carpets^  my 
hangings.     My  tradesmen  will  let  you  have  their  bills;  don't  fail  (o 
put  them  in.     I  shall   be  glad  to  read  in  your  works,  all  fully  and 
naturally  set  forth,  about  my  father's  shop,  who,  like  a  real  genilenuui. 
sold  cloth  to  oblige  his  friends ;  my  moid  Nicolle's  kitchen,  the  geutttJ 
behaviour  of  Brusquet,  the  little  dog  of  my  neighbour  M.  Dimnnchc. 
You  might  also  eKplaia  my  domcBUc  affairs ;  there  is  nothing  more 
interesting  to  the  pubhc  than  to  hear  how  a  million  may  be  sct^kiI 
together.      Tell  them  also  that  my  daughter  Lucile  has  not  murtai 
that  little  rascal  Cl^onte,  but  M.  Samuel  Bernard,  who  made  his  fortuoe 
as  A  fermier-general,  keeps  his  carriage,  and  is  going  to  be  a  n 
state.     For  this  1  will  pay  you  liberally,  half  a  louis  for  a  yard  11 
writing.     Come  back  in  a  month,  and  let  me  see  what  mj  ideas  lu 
suggested  to  you.' 

We  arc  the  descendants  of  M.  Jourdfun,  and  this  is  how  webw*  I 
been  talking  to  the  men  of  talent  from  the  beginning  of  the  ci 
and  the  men  of  talent  have  listened  to  us.      Hence  arise  our  JliSI\/ff   i 
and  realistic  novels.     I  pray  the  reader  to  forget  them,  to  forget  hi 
self,  to  become  for  a  wliile  a  poet,  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  the  i 
century.      Unless  we  bury  the  M.  Jourdain  who  survives  i 
aball  never  understand  Spenser. 

TI. 

Spenser  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  allied  to  great  house 
friend  of  Sidney  and  Italeigh,  the  two  most  accomplished  kDig;hUj 
the  age — a  knight  himself,  at  least  in  heart ;  who  bod  found  ii 
connections,  his  friendships,  his  studies,  his  life,  everything  calcuh 
to  lead  him  to  ideal  poetry.     We  find  him  at  Cambridge,  when  1 
imbues  himself  with  the   noblest  ancient   philoBophii 
country,  where  he  passes  through  a  deep  and  unfortunate  pasnoii;{ 
Penshurst,  in  the  castle  and  in  the  soci-'ty  where  the 
duced ;  with   Sidney,  in  whom  survived  entire  the  romantic  p 
and  heroic  generosity  of  the   feudal  spirit ;  at  court,  where  oil  < 
splendours  of  a  disciplined  and  gorgeous  chivalry  were  gatheie^^  ~ 
!  throne ;  finally,  at  ^ilcolman,  on  the  bpFdera  of  a  beq 


^H  lonely  caatle,  from  which  the  view  embraced  an  amphithentre 
^HDUnUins,  and  the  half  of  Ireland.  Poor  on  the  other  haud,  not 
^^Bbr  court,  und  though  favoured  by  the  queen,  unable  to  obtain 
^Hlbis  patrons  anything  but  inferior  employment ;  in  the  end,  tired 
^Holicitations,  and  banbhed  to  dangerous  Ireland,  whence  a  revolt 
^Htlled  him,  after  his  house  and  child  hud  been  burned ;  he  died 
^Hb  months  later,  of  misery  and  a  broken  heart.'  Expectations  and 
^^Hii^  numy  sorrows  and  many  dreams,  some  few  joys,  and  a  sudden 
^^K  Ijightfui  calamity,  a  small  fortune  and  a  premature  end ;  this 
^Bed  wu  a  poet's  life.  But  the  heart  within  was  the  true  poet — 
^^p  il  all  proceeded ;  circumatanees  furnished  the  subject  coly ;  he 
^^■rfurmed  them  more  than  they  him  ;  lie  received  less  than  he  gave. 
^Hkiophy  and  landscapes,  ceremonies  and  ornaments,  splendours 
^^Ue  country  and  the  court,  on  all  which  he  painted  or  thought,  he 
^^Bested  his  inward  nobleness.  Before  all,  his  was  a  soul  capUvttted 
^^■Ubtime  and  chaste  beauty,  eminently  platonic ;  one  of  these  lofty 
^Hlsfiaed  souls  most  charming  of  all,  who,  bom  in  the  lap  of  nature, 
^^fc  thenoe  their  mother's  milk,  but  soar  above,  enier  the  regions  of 
^^■tldim,  and  mount  instinctively  in  order  to  open  at  the  confines  of 
^Biet  world.  Spenser  leads  us  to  Milton,  and  thence  to  Puritanism,  L- 
^^PaCa  to  Virgil,  and  thence  to  Christianity.  Sensuous  beauty  is 
^Bkci  in  both,  but  their  main  worship  is  for  moral  beauty.  He 
Hpil*  lo  tbe  Muses : 

I  '  Revule  to  me  tbe  sacred  noursciT' 

L  Of  vortue,  which  with  you  doth  there  remsjue, 

^^—  Where  it  in  silver  bowre  Joos  hidden  ly 

^^ft  From  view  of  men  and  wicked  worlds  disdsine  I ' 

^Hncoarages  his  knight  when  he  sees  him  droop.      He  ia  wrotli 

^^h  he  sees  him  attacked.     He  rejoices  in  bb  justice,  temperance, 

^^■lesy.      He   introduces   in    tbe    beginning   of  a  song,   stanxas   in 

^^BU  of  friendship  and  justice.     He  pauses,  after  relating  a  lovely 

^^fcce  of  chastity,  to  exhort  women  to  modesty.     He  pours  out  the 

^^Blh  of  his  respect  and  tenderness  at  his  heroine's  feet,     If  any 

^^■e  man   tnsulM  them,   be  calls  to  their  aid  nature  and  the  gods. 

^^Rr  does  he  bring  them  on  hb  stage  without  adorning  tbeir  name 

BW  splendid   eulogy.      He   has   an   adoration  for   beauty   worthy   of 

^*it«  and  Plotinus.     And  this,  because  he  never  considers  it  a  mere 

™OBony  of  colour  and  form,  but  an  emanation  of  unique,  heavenly, 

™pcnaliable  beauty,  which  no  mortal  eye  can  see,  and  which  is  the 

pwie  work  of  the  great  Author  of  the  worlds.'     Bodies  only  render 

*  teuible ;  it  does  not  live  in  tbe  bodies  j  grace  and  attraction  are 

'Ha  di«d  for  want  of  bread,  iu   King  Street.'    Ben  Jonsoii,  quuted  by 
'  Ojfmn$  ^  Love  and  Btaaty :  <i/' htavmty  Lovt  ai>d  Btatity. 


not  in  things,  but  in  the  d^tLless  idi.'a  which  shines  through  the 
tilings: 

'  For  tlutt  EMOO  goodly  hew  of  white  and  red, 

With  which  the  fherkes  arc  aprinekled,  shall  di^cay, 

And  those  sweete  rosy  IcaTea,  so  fairly  spred 

UpoD  the  lipa,  shtdl  fade  and  fall  away 

To  that  they  were,  even  to  cormpted  clay : 

That  golden  wyre,  those  aparukling  ilAra  so  hright. 

Shall  tnmH  to  dust,  &nd  lose  their  goodly  light. 

But  that  faire  laaipe,  from  whose  calestiall  ray 

That  light  proceedes,  which  kisdleth  loiera  fire, 

Bhall  never  be  extiDguiaht  nor  decay  ; 

Bnt,  when  the  ritall  spirits  don  expyre. 

Upon  her  native  planet  shall  retyre  ; 

For  it  ia  heavenly  borne,  and  cannot  die. 

Being  a  parcel!  of  the  purest  skie. '  * 

In  presence  of  this  ideal  of  beautj',  love  is  transformed : 

'  For  Love  in  lard  of  Tmth  and  Loialtie, 
Lifting  himself  out  of  the  lowly  dust. 
On  golden  plnmes  up  to  the  parest  skie. 
Above  the  reach  of  loathly  dnfnll  lust. 
Whose  base  affect  through  cowardly  distmst 
Of  hie  weake  wioga  dare  not  to  heaven  fly. 
But  like  a  moldwnrpe  in  the  earth  doth  !y.'* 

Love  such  as  this  contains  all  that  is  good,  and  fine,  and  noble, 
is  the  prime  source  of  life,  and  of  the  eternal  soul  of  things.    It     '' 
this  love  which,  pacifying  the  primitive  discord,  baa  created  the  1*^ 
mony  of  the  spheres,  and  maintains  this  glorious  universe.     It  d*e* 
in  God,  and  is  God  Himself,  descended  in  bodily  form  to  regenen* 
the  tottering  world  and  save  the  human  race;  around  and  wiih*^ 
animated   beings,  when   our   eyes    can   pierce   it,  we   behold  it  is  ^\ 
lirlng  light,  penetrating  and  embracing  every  creature.     We  louc^^ 
here   the    sublime  sharp  sunimit   where  the  world  of  mind  and  th  ^^ 
world  of  senses  unite ;   where  man,  gathering  with  both  hands  &-^^_ 
loveliest  flowers  of  either,  feels  himself  at  tie  saine  time  a  pagan  and^^^ 
Christian. 

s  a  testimony  to  his  heart.     But  he  was  also  n  poeP'^* 

nently  a  cn-'ator  and  a  dreamer,  and  that  moat  aaii*- " 

ively,  unceasingly.     We  might  go  on  for  ever  describia^^ 

jondition  of  all  great  artists ;   there  would  still  remai-** 

much  to  be  described.     It  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  growth  with  them 

at  every  instant  a  bud  shoots  forth,  and  on  this  another,  and  la'^ 


So  much, 
that  is,  pre-en 

this   inward  c 


■  A  Hgrnne  in  Bonoar  o/Beavtie,  v.  62-105. 
*  A  Hymnt  m  Honour  of  Lovt,  v.  176-1S3. 
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nnolher ;  each  producing,  increasing,  blooming  of  iUelf,  so  that  in- 
EtaQtaaeonsly  we  'find  first  a.  plant,  ttien  a  thicket,  then  a  foreaL 
A  character  appears  to  tliem,  thea  an  action,  then  a  landscape,  then 
■  guccession  of  octioDS,  characters,  landscapes,  producing,  completing, 
arranging  themselves  by  instinctive  development,  as  when  in  a  dream 
we  behold  a  train  of  figures  which  spread  out  and  group  themselves 
hefore  our  eyes.  This  fount  of  living  and  changing  forms  is  m- 
enhaustible  in  Spenser;  he  is  always  ima^g;  it  is  his  spedalty. 
He  has  but  to  close  his  eyes,  and  apparitions  arise;  tbey  abound  in 
him,  crowd,  overflow ;  in  vain  he  pours  them  forth ;  they  continually 
float  up,  more  copious  and  more  dense.  Many  times,  follow! 
inexhaustible  stream,  I  have  thought  of  the  vapours  which  i 
ces!aatly  from  the  sea,  ascend,  sparkle,  commingle  their  gold  aud  J 
mowy  scrolls,  while  beneath  them  new  mists  arise,  and  others  agaiil<l 
l>en*aih,  and  the  splendid  procession  never  grows  dim  o 

But  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  others  is  the  mode  of  his 
'naginaiioD.  Generally  with  a  poet  his  spirit  ferments  vehemently 
*>d  by  fits  and  starts;  his  ideas  gather,  jostle  each  other,  suddenly 
P|>aar  in  masses  and  heaps,  and  burst  out  in  sharp,  piercing,  con- 
sntrative  words ;  it  seems  that  they  need  these  sudden  accumulations 
'  imitate  the  unity  and  lite-like  energy  of  the  objects  which  they 
'Pixidnce;  at  least  almost  all  the  surrounding  poets,  Shakspeare  at 
six-  head,  act  thus,  Spenser  remans  calm  in  the  fervour  of  inven- 
'^  The  visions  which  would  be  fever  to  another,  leave  him  at  peace. 
^y  come  and  spread  before  bim,  easily,  entire,  uninterrupted,  with- 

*  startc  He  is  epic,  that  is,  a  narrator,  and  not  a  singer  like  an 
'—"Writer,  nor  a  mimic  like  a  play-writer.  No  modem  is  more  like 
**a«r.     Like  Homer  and  the  great  epic-writers,  he  presents  consecu- 

*  and  noble,  almost  classical  images,  so  nearly  ideas,  that  the  mind 

'  *^:^  them  unaided  and  unawares.     Like  Homer,  he  is  always  simple    0 
-.,slc«r;  he  makes  no  leap,  he  omits  no  argument,  he  robs  no  word      - 

■  ts  primilive  and  ordinary  sense,  he~preserves  the  natural  sequence 
_j-  leas.  Lite  Homer  againT^  is  redundant,  ingenilBusi'evencrjildish. 
^     says  everything,  he  puts  down  reflections  which  we  have  made 

^^rehand ;  he  repeats  without  limit  his  ornamental  epithets.  We 
^      see  that  he  beholds  objects  in   a  beautiful  uniform  light,   with 

*  «aite  detail ;  that  he  wishes  to  show  all  this  detail,  never  fearing 
^eo  his  happy  dream  change  or  disappear  ;  thai  he  traces  its  outline 

^li  a  regular  movement,  never  hurrying  or  slackening.     He  b  even 

*  »iile  prolix,  too  unmindful  of  the  public,  too  ready  to  lose  himself 
'■   fall  into  a  dream.     His  thought  expands  in  vast  repealed  com- 

-  i^i^'uj,  like  those  of  the  old  Ionic  poet.     If  a  wounded  giant  falls,  he 

*  us  bim 


^L  Whose 


'  As  »B  aged  t«f, 
rowing  on  tlii>  top  of  rochj  i^lifl, 
hart-striuga  with  kecne  Steele  nigh  hewen  be. 
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Or  aa  &  csstle,  reared  high  and  round, 
B;  snbtile  eogiiu  and  malitious  slight 
Is  undermined  from  the  lowcat  grouni). 
And  her  foundation  font,  and  feebled  quight. 
At  lost  downe  fullcs  ;  and  with  her  heaped  hight 
Hw  hastie  ruine  does  more  hearie  make. 
And  yields  it  selfe  unto  the  lictonrs  might : 
Suoh  was  this  Gjount's  fall,  that  secmd  to  shake 
The  stedfast  globe  of  rarth,  aa  it  for  fmre  did  quakp.  * ' 
He  develops  all  the  ideas  which  he  handlea.     He  stretches  aU  )ii< 
phrases  into  periods.     Instead  of  compressiDg,  he  expands.     To  beu  ■ 
thb  ample  thought   and  its   accompanjing  train,  he  requires  a  losg  J 
stanza,  ever  renewed,  long  recurring   Unes,  reiterated  rhymes,  whonfl 
unifonnity  and  fulness  recall  majestic  sounds  which  undulate  eiernaDf  I 
through  the  woods  and  the  fields.     To  expand  these  epic  faculdes,  afid 
to  expand  them  in  the  sublime  region  where  his  soul  is  naturally  borne, 
he  requires   an  ideal   stage,  situated    beyond  the  bounds  of  retkj, 
with  peraooages  who  could  hardly  exist,  and  in  a  world  which  tovii 
never  be. 

He  made  mony  miscellaneous  attempts  in  sonnets,  elegies,  pasUnli, 
hymns  of  love,  little  sparkling  word  pictures;'  they  were  but  essijs, 
incapable  for  the  most  part  of  supporting  his  genius.  Yet  already  bis 
magnificent  imagination  appeared  in  them  ;  gods,  men,  landscapes,  A' 
world  which  he  sets  in  motion  is  a  thousand  miles  from  that  in  vlii'^ 
we  lire.  His  Shepherd'a  Calendar*  is  a  pensive  ond  tender  pasWr^ 
full  of  delicate  loves,  noble  sorrows,  lofty  ideas,  where  no  Toice  is  "hstti 
but  of  thinkers  and  poets.  His  Visiona  of  Petrarch  and  Du  Belb^*'^ 
admirable  dreams,  in  which  palaces,  temples  of  gold,  splendid  land- 
scapes, sparkling  rivers,  marvellous  birds,  appear  alternately  as  in  a" 
Oriental  fairy-tale.  If  he  sings  ^  '  Prothulamion,'  he  sees  two  beaanW 
swans,  white  as  snow,  who  glide  to  the  songs  of  nymphs  amid  vern^i' 
roses,  while  the  transparent  water  kisses  their  silken  feathers,  and  n&lj 
mura  with  joy : 

'  There,  in  a  meadow,  by  the  river's  ade, 
A  flocke  of  Njmphea  I  chaiuiced  to  espy. 
All  hjTely  daugbtera  of  the  Flood  thereby. 
With  gpoHj  greenish  locks,  all  loose  untydc, 
As  each  had  bene  a  bryde  ; 
And  each  oue  had  a  little  wicker  bwket. 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  eatniyled  curiously. 
In  which  they  gathered  flowera  to  fill  their  fiaakut, 

'  Tke  Fa^le  Qwene,  u  c  B,  at.  22,  23. 

■  The  Shepherd't  Calendar,  AmorrUi,  Simneig,  Prothalamion,  I 
MviopotmiM,  ViTgiT*  Onat,  Tht  Saina  iff  Tim*,  The  Ttarti  qftht  Mvttt,  at 
)  Published  in  1^^  ;  dedicntod  to  Philip  SiJney. 
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And  witti  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateouely 
The  tender  rtalkes  on  hje. 
Of  every  sort,  vbiuh  in  that  meadow  grew, 
^ey  gathered  aome  ;  the  riolet,  poUid  lili^w, 
The  little  duie,  that  at  erening  closes, 
The  Tirgin  lillie,  and  the  primrose  tnir, 
With  store  of  Termoil  rosea. 
To  deck  their  brid^munes  posies 
Agaiust  the  brrdale-dsj,  whieh  was  not  long ; 
Sweet  Thenunes!  nume  softly,  till  I  end  my  aong. 

With  that  I  siw  two  Swannes  of  goodly  hewe 
Come  loftJy  tvrimmiog  downe  along  the  lee ; 
Two  fairer  biids  I  ypt  did  never  see  ; 
The  snow,  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindns  atrew. 
Did  never  whiter  shew  .  .  . 
So  purely  white  they  were. 

That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  them  bare. 
Beem'd  fonle  to  them,  and  bad  his  billowea  ii[iaie 
To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  least  they  might 
Soyle  their  fayre  ptnmes  with  water  not  eo  fayre, 
And  marre  their  beauties  bright. 
That  shone  as  heavens  light. 
Against  their  lirydale  day,  which  was  not  long : 
Sweet  Themmes !  roDDe  soltly,  till  1  end  my  song  I' ' 

rails  the  death  of  Sidnej,  Sidney  becomes  a  shepherd  ;  he  i 
;e  Adonb ;  around  him  gather  weeping  nymphs : 
'  The  gods,  which  nil  things  see,  thb  swiie  beheld. 

And,  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew, 

TiansformBd  them  there  lying  on  the  field. 

Into  one  flowre  that  is  lioth  red  and  blew  : 

It  first  growea  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade. 

Like  Astruphel,  which  thereinto  was  mwle, 

And  in  the  midst  tlieieof  a  star  apptares. 

As  fairly  fonad  aa  any  stnr  in  akyes : 

Besembling  StelU  in  her  freshest  yeores, 

Forth  darting  beames  of  beantie  from  her  eyes  ; 

And  all  the  day  it  atandeth  fnll  of  deow, 
'  Which  is  the  tearos,  that  from  her  eyes  did  Bow.'' 

BMt  genoinc  sentiments  bccsome  thus  fairy-like.  Magic  is  the 
|of  hia  mind,  and  impreaaes  its  shape  on  all  that  he  imagines  or 
lovoluntarily  he  robs  objects  of  their  ordinary  form.  If  be 
1  landscape,  after  an  instant  he  i^es  it  quite  differently.  He 
,  without  knowing  it,  into  an  enchanted  land ;  the  azuri' 
h  BpArkle$  like  a  vault  of  diamonds,  meadows  are  clothed  with 
d  population  flutters  in  the  sweet  (ur,  palaces  of  jasper 

'  J*trDpM,T.  181-193. 
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shine  among  the  trees,  radiant  ladies  appear  on  carved  balconiM 
above  galleries  of  emerald.  This  insensible  toil  of  mind  is  like  tbe  alow 
crystallisations  of  nature.  A  moist  twig  is  cast  into  the  boHum  of  i 
mine,  and  is  brought  out  agaia  a  hoop  of  diamonds. 

At  last  he  finds  a  subject  which  suits  hitn,  the  greatest  joy  per- 
mitted to  an  artist.  Ue  removes  his  epic  from  the  common  groand 
which,  in  tlic  hands  of  Homer  and  Daate,  gave  expression  to  a  linog 
creed,  and  depicted  national  heroes.  He  leads  us  to  ihe  suaunit 
of  fairj'land,  on  that  extreme  verge  where  objects  vanish  and  pure 
idealism  begins ; 

'  1  have  uDilertaki^n  a  work,'  he  says,  'torepresmt  all  the  moral  vertncs,  i^P' 
ing  to  erery  Tertue  a  knight  to  be  the  patron  and  defender  of  the  aame :  in  "bo* 
aotions  and  feats  of  armes  aod  uhivulry  the  operations  of  that  vertue,  whenof  lu 
is  the  pratector,  are  to  be  eipresaed,  and  the  vices  and  nnruly  appetiWi  tW 
oppose  themselves  against  the  aame,  to  he  beaten  downe  and  overcome.'' 

In  fact,  he  gives  us  an  allegory  as  the  foundation  of  his  poem,  not  lli»l 
he  dreams  of  becoming  a  wit,  a  preacher  of  moralities,  a  propounder  of 
riddles.  He  does  not  subordinate  image  to  idea ;  he  b  a  seer,  not  a 
philosopher.  Tiiey  are  living  men  and  actions  which  he  seta  in  molioui 
only  from  time  to  time,  enchanted  palaces,  a  whole  train  of  splendid 
viaions  trembles  and  divides  like  a  mist,  enabling  us  to  catch  a  ghmpse 
of  the  thought  which  raised  and  arranged  it.  When  in  his  Gard«n  of 
Venus  we  see  the  countless  forms  of  all  living  things  arranged  in  due 
order,  in  close  compass,  awaiting  life,  vre  conceive  with  him  the  bitlh 
of  universal  love,  the  ceaseless  fertility  of  the  great  mother,  the  mj* 
terious  swarm  of  creatures  which  rise  in  succession  from  her  far-reach- 
ing womb.  When  we  see  bia  Knight  of  the  Cross,  combating  with  > 
monstrous  woman-serpent  in  defence  of  his  beloved  lady  Una,  ** 
dimly  remember  that,  if  we  search  beyond  these  two  figures,  we  shi^ 
find  behind  one.  Truth,  behind  the  other,  Falsehood.  We  perceive  thit 
bis  characters  are  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  all  these  brilliant  pbu- 
toms  are  phantoms,  and  nothing  more.  We  take  pleasure  in  that 
brilliancy,  without  believing  in  their  substantiality ;  we  are  interested 
in  their  acts,  withont  troubling  ourselves  about  their  misfortunes.  ^^ 
know  that  their  tears  and  cries  are  not  real.  Our  emotion  is  purified  snd 
raised.  We  do  not  fall  into  gross  illusion ;  we  have  that  gentle  feeling 
of  knowing  ourselves  to  be  dreiuning.  We,  like  him,  are  a  thousud 
leagues  from  actual  life,  beyond  the  pangs  of  painful  pity,  uniniied 
terror,  urgent  and  bitter  hatred.  We  entertain  only  refined  senQ- 
ments,  half  defined,  arrested  at  the  moment  that  they  were  about  to 
affect  us  with  too  sharp  a  stroke.  They  slightly  touch  ns,  and  we  find 
ourselves  happy  in  being  extricated  from  a  belief  winch  was  beginning 
to  be  oppressive. 


<  Words  attributed  t 
ia08,  p.  28. 


him  by  Lodowick  Brj-akett,  JJiecottrtt  qfCMl 
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What  world  could  Aimish  materials  to  so  elevated  a  fsnoy  ? 
only,  tliat  of  cliiTaliy;  for  none  ia  so  far  from  tbe  actiial.  Alone  and 
Lfidepeodent  in  hia  castle,  freed  from  all  the  lies  which  Bocifty,  family, 
toi!,  usually  impose  on  the  actioDs  of  men,  the  feudal  hero  had  attempted 
every  ltin<l  of  adreniure,  but  yet  he  had  done  less  than  he  imagined: 
tbe  boldness  of  bis  deeds  bad  been  exceeded  by  the  madness  of  hb 
dreams.  For  want  of  useful  employment  and  an  accepted  rule,  his 
brain  had  laboured  on  an  unreasoning  and  impossible  track,  and  the 
urgency  of  his  wearisomeness  had  increased  beyond  measure  his  craving 
for  excitement.  Under  this  stimulus  his  poetry  bad  become  a  world 
of  imagery.  Insensibly  strange  conceptions  had  grown  and  multiplied 
in  bis  brains,  one  over  the  other,  like  ivy  woven  roimd  a  tree,  and 
th«  original  ^tock  bad  disappeared  beneath  their  rank  growth  and  their 
obairuciion.  The  delicate  fancies  of  the  old  Welfih  poetry,  the  grand 
ruins  of  the  German  epics,  the  marvellous  splendours  of  the  conquered 
£ast,  kU  the  relics  which  four  centuries  of  adventure  had  dispersed 
aaaong  the  minds  of  men,  bad  become  gathered  mto  one  great  dxeam ; 
1  giants,  dwarfs,  monsters,  the  whole  medlry  of  imaginary  creatures, 
F  niperhuman  exploits  and  splendid  follies,  were  grouped  about  a 
Jkique  conception,  exalted  and  sublime  love,  like  courtiers  prostrated 
■the  feet  of  their  king.  It  was  an  ample  and  an  elastic  subject-matter, 
1  which  the  great  artists  of  the  age,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes, 
had  hewn  their  poems.  But  they  belonged  too  completely  to 
a  time,  to  admit  of  their  belonging  to  one  which  had  passed, 
hey  created  a  chivalry  afresh,  hut  it  was  not  genuine.  Tbe  ingenious 
n  ironical  epicurean,  delights  his  gaze  with  it,  and  grows  merry 
Rr  it,  like  a  roan  of  pleasure,  a  scepdc  who  rejoices  doubly  in  hia 
■,  because  it  is  sweet,  and  because  it  ia  forbidden.  By  his  side 
r  Tasso,  inspired  by  a  fanatical,  revived,  factitious  Catholicism,  amid 
I  tinsel  of  an  old  school  of  poetry,  works  on  the  same  subject,  in 
kly  fashion,  vrith  great  effort  and  scant  success.  Cervantes,  himself 
'  night,  albeit  he  loves  chivalry  for  its  nobleness,  perceives  its  folly, 
t  to  the  ground,  with  heavy  blows,  in  tbe  mishaps  of  the 
i^ade  iuos.'  More  coarsely,  more  openly,  Rabelais,  a  rude  commoner, 
nn  it  with  a  burst  of  laughter  in  his  merriment  and  nasiiness. 
BpviMir  alone  takes  it  seriously  and  naturally.  He  is  on  the  level  of 
M  much  nobleness,  dignity,  reverie.  He  is  not  yet  settled  and  shut  in 
by  that  apecies  of  exact  common  sense  which  was  to  foimd  and  cramp 
the  whole  modem  civilisation.  In  bis  heart  he  inhabits  the  poetic  and 
misty  land  from  which  men  were  daily  drawing  further  and  further 
>way.     He  is  enamoured  of  it,  even  to  its  very  language;  he  retains 


'Carvuitea  smiled  Spain's  £11178117  a^ 


— Byrom'b  Don  Juan,  < 
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the  old  words,  the  expressions  of  the  middle-ftge,  the  style  of  Cbaocer. 
especially  in  the  Slitpherds  Cakiidar.  He  enlers  straightway  npQn  the 
strangest  dreams  of  the  old  story-tellers,  without  astonishnneDt,  like 
man  who  has  still  stranger  ones  on  bis  own  account  Eochaated 
monsters  and  giants,  duels  in  the  woods,  wandering  ladies,  all  iprinj 
up  under  his  hands,  the  medticTal  fancy  with  the  mediteval  geuerosil^i 
and  it  is  just  bei^use  this  world  is  unliiehke  that  this  world  soils  hij 
humour. 

Is  there  in  chivalry  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with  matter?  Tboi 
is  but  one  world,  and  he  has  another.  Beyond  the  valiant  men,  tlie 
glorified  images  of  moral  virtues,  he  has  the  gods,  finished  models  of 
sensible  beauty  ;  beyond  Christian  chivalry  he  has  the  pagan  Olympm; 
beyond  the  idea  of  heroic  will,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  advpn- 
tures  and  danger,  he  has  the  idea  of  calm  energy,  which  is  found  in 
itself  to  be  in  harmony  with  actual  existence.  For  such  a  poet  there  i< 
not  enough  in  one  ideal ;  beside  the  beauty  of  eSbrt  he  places  tbc 
beauty  of  happiness ;  he  couples  them,  not  with  the  preconception  of  i 
philosopher,  nor  the  design  of  a  scholar  like  Goethe,  but  because  thev 
are  both  lovely ;  aud  here  and  there,  amid  weapons  and  passage!  of 
arms,  he  distributes  satyrs,  nymphs,  Diana,  Venus,  like  Greek  statues 
amid  the  turrets  and  lofty  trees  of  an  English  park.  There  is  nolhing 
forced  in  the  union;  the  ideal  epic,  like  a  heaven  above  them,  unites 
and  harmonises  the  two  worlds ;  a  beautiful  pagan  dream  carries  on  " 
beautiful  dream  of  chivalry ;  the  link  consists  in  the  fact  that  ibev  sr* 
both  beautiful.  At  this  elevation  the  poet  has  ceased  to  observe  tbe 
di&erences  of  races  and  civilisations.  He  can  introduce  into  his  picture 
whatever  he  will ;  his  only  reason  is,  '  That  suited ;'  and  there  oouW 
be  DO  better.  Under  the  glossy-leaved  oaks,  by  the  old  trunk  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  ground,  he  can  see  two  knights  cleaving  each  other,  sA^ 
the  next  instant  a  company  of  Fauns  who  came  there  tt 
beams  of  light  which  have  poured  down  upon  the  velvet  moss,  the 
turf  of  an  English  forest,  can  reveal  the  dishevelled  locks  and  «rl 
shoulders  of  nymphs.  Have  you  not  seen  it  in  Rubens?  And 
signify  discrepancies  in  the  happy  and  sublime  illusion  of  a  fancy? 
Are  there  more  discrepancies?  Who  perceives  them,  who  feels  them? 
Who  feels  not,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  speak  truth,  there 
world,  that  of  Plato  and  the  poets;  that  actual  phenomena  are  but 
lines — mutilated,  incomplete,  and  blurred  outlines — wretched 
scattered  here  and  there  on  Time's  truck,  like  fragments  of  clay, 
moulded,  then  cast  aside,  lying  in  an  artist's  studio ;  that,  af^  all, 
visible  forces  and  ideas,  which  for  ever  renew  the  actual  exial 
attain  their  fulfilment  only  in  imaginary  existences ;  and  that  the 
in  order  to  express  nature  in  its  entirety,  b  obliged  to  embrace  ia 
sympathy  all  the  ideal  forms  by  which  nature  has  been  expressed 
is  the  greatness  of  his  work  ;  he  has  succeeded  in  seizing  beauty  in 
fulness,  because  he  cared  for  nothing  but  beauty. 
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I  The  reader  wiU  fee!  that  Buch  a  poem  cannot  be  recounted.  In 
;,  there  are  six  poem.i,  each  of  a  dozen  cantos,  in  which  the  action  is 
ever  diverging  and  converging  again,  becoming  confused  and  starung 
Bgsin;  and  all  the  imaginations  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle-age  are, 
1  believe,  combined  in  it.  The  linight  'pricks  along  the  plaine,'  among 
the  trees,  and  at  a  crossing  of  the  paths  meets  other  knights  with  whom 
he  engages  in  combat ;  suddenly  from  within  a  cave  appears  a  monster, 
lialf  woman  and  half  serpent,  surrounded  by  a  hideous  offspring ;  further 
on  a  giuDt.  with  three  bodies;  then  a  dragon,  great  as  a  hill,  with  sharp 
taltins  and  vast  wings.  For  three  days  he  fights  him,  and  twice  over- 
thrown, he  comes  to  himself  only  by  aid  of  'a  gracious  ointment.' 
AiWr  that  there  are  savage  tribes  to  be  conquered,  castles  surrounded 
bj  flames  to  be  captured.  Meanwhile  ladies  are  wandering  in  the 
tnidst  of  forests,  on  white  palfreys,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  miscreants, 
DOW  guarded  by  a  lion  which  follows  them,  now  delivered  by  a  band  of 
satyrs  who  adore  them.  Magiciaiu  work  manifold  charms ;  palaces 
dinpUy  their  festivities;  tilt-yards  furnish  tournaments;  sea-gods, 
njrmpbs,  fairies,  kings,  mingle  feasts,  surprises,  dangers. 

You  will  say  it  b  a  pliantasmagoria.     What  matter,  if  we  see  it  ? 

J  we  do  see  it,  foe  Spenser  does.     His  sincerity  wins  US  over.     He 

o  much  at  home  in  this  world,  that  we  end  by  finding  ourselves  at 

a  no  appearance  of  astonishment  at  astonbiiing 

nts ;  he  comes  upon  them  so  naturally,  that  he  makes  them  nnturnl ; 

I  defeats  the  miscreants,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life. 

taw,  Diana,  and  the  old  deities,  dweU  by  bis  threshold,  and  enter, 

I  he  takes  no  notice  of  them.     His  serenity  becomes  ours.     We  grow 

idulooa  and  happy  by  contagion,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  he.     How 

old  it  be  otherwise  ?     Is  it  possible  to  refuse  credence  to  a  man  who 

la  things  for  us  with  so  just  a  detrul  and  in  so  lively  colours  ?     Here 

^  deecribes  a  Forest  for  you  on  a  sudden;  are  you  not  instantly  in  it  with 

Beech  trees  with  their  silvery  stems,  '  toftie  trees  iclad  with 

mers  pride,  did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide ;'  rays 

'  t  tremble  on  the  bark  and  shine  on  the  ground,  on  the  redden- 

Ds  and  low  bushes,  which,  suddenly  smitten  with  the  luminous 

:k,  glisten  and  glimmer.     Footsteps  are  scarcely  heard  on  the  thick 

*  of  heaped  leaves ;   and  at   distant  intervals,  on  the  tall  herbage, 

I  of  dew  are   sparkling.     Yet  the  sound  of  a  bom  reaches  us 

lUgfa  the  foliage  ;  how  sweetly  it  falls  on  the  ear,  with  what  nnlooked 

'  a  ibis  vast  silence !     It  resounds  more  loudly ;  the  clatter  of 

inl  draws  near;  '  eft  through  the  thicke  they  heard  one  rudely  rush  ;' 

I  approaches,  the  most  chast«  and  beautiful   in   the  world. 

T  »efS  her ;  more,  he  kneels  before  her : 

*  Ker  face  so  fnire,  is  9eah  it  seemed  not, 
But  bevenlj  pourtruct  uf  bright  angelg  hew. 
Clean  ks  lli«  *kyc,  withoutcn  bUine  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  coniplexionB  dew ; 
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And  in  her  cLeekes  the  venneiU  red  did  shew 

Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lillies  shed. 

The  which  ambrQsiiill  odours  from  them  threw. 

And  gsiers  senee  with  double  pleasure  ftnl, 

Hable  to  beole  the  sicke  and  to  revive  the  d«d. 

In  her  [kire  ejes  two  tiring  lamps  did  flame, 

Kindled  above  at  th'  Heveoij  Makers  lights 

And  datted  fyrie  besmea  out  of  the  same. 

Bo  paa^ng  persant,  and  so  wondrnua  bright, 

That  quite  berenv'd  the  nuh  beholders  sight : 

In  thorn  the  blinded  god  his  lustfull  ^e 

To  kindle  oft  sssayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dredd  mMCStie  and  awfull  yre, 

She  broke  his  wanton  doits,  and  cjueached  bace  deayre. 

Her  yvorie  fothead,  full  of  bountie  brave, 

I^ke  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  disprod. 

Pot  Love  hia  loftie  triumphes  to  engmve. 

And  write  the  battailes  of  hia  great  godhed : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 

For  there  thiiir  dwelling  was.     And,  when  she  spaku, 

Bweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honnf,  she  did  abed ; 

And  'twiit  the  perles  and  rubins  softly  brake 

A  sUvBi  sound,  that  heavenly  moaicke  aeemd  to  tnake. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Qraces  sate. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes, 

Working  betgardes  and  amorons  nitrate ; 

And  Bverio  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes. 

And  overia  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes  ; 

80  glodous  minhour  of  celettioll  grace. 

And  Boveraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowbs. 
How  shall  Crayle  pen  desorive  her  heavenly  face. 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  diagiOM  I 
.    So  faire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  tun. 

She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 

And  was  yclad,  R>r  heat  of  scorching  aire, 

AD  in  a  silken  Camus  lilly  whigbt,  ~ 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight, 

Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughoat 

"With  golden  ayguleta,  that  gliatrcd  bright. 

Like  twinckling  atarres ;  and  ail  the  skirt  a1>out 

Was  hemd  with  golden  fringe. 

Below  her  ham  her  weed  did  somewhat  ttnyne. 

And  her  streight  legs  most  bmvel;  were  embayld 

In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwiyne. 

All  butd  with  golden  beudes,  which  were  entsyld 

With  curious  antickea,  and  full  fayre  amusyld : 

Before,  they  fostned  were  imdcr  her  knee 

la  a  rich  iewell,  and  therein  entrayld 

The  ends  of  all  the  knota,  that  none  might  see 

How  thcjr  within  their  fouhlings  close  enwrapped  b 
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like  two  fain  mnrblE  pilloura  fhcy  were  scene, 
Which  doe  the  tenjpli:  of  tlit  gods  support, 
Whom  oil  the  people  dccke  with  girluidn  greette, 
And  hoDour  in  their  fesdyoll  resort ; 
Those  same  with  stately  gmCB  and  princely  port 
She  taught  to  tread,  when  she  herselfo  would  ffoae  ; 
But  with  the  woody  nymphes  when  she  did  play. 
Or  when  the  Sying  libbaid  she  did  chsce, 
She  could  them  nimbly  moTe,  and  after  tly  apace. 
And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore-Bpeare  she  heU, 
And  at  her  bscke  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stoft  with  steel-headed  dartei  wherewith  ahe  qneld 
The  aalrage  beostes  in  her  victorious  play. 
Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelay 
Athwart  ber  suowj  breat,  and  did  divide 
Her  datnlie  paps ;  which,  like  jomig  fmit  in  Hay, 
Now  little  gao  to  swell,  and  being  tide 
Through  her  thin  weed  their  plaeea  only  aignifide. 
Mm  yellow  bcke*,  eriaped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  ahed, 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  tbcm  did  tnspyre. 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dispred. 
And  low  behindu  her  backe  were  scattered  : 
And,  whether  art  it  were  or  hecdlease  hap, 
Aa  through  the  flouring  forreat  rash  she  fled. 
In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowrea  themselrea  did  lap, 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomea  did  euwtap. ' ' 
'The  daintie  rose,  the  daughter  of  her  momtv 
More  dears  than  life  she  tendered,  whoae  flowre 
The  girlond  of  her  honour  did  adomo  : 
Ne  auflrnl  abe  the  middayes  scorching  powre, 
Se  the  sharp  uortlieme  wiud  thereon  to  sbowre  ; 
But  lapped  op  her  silken  leaves  most  chayre, 
Whenso  the  froward  skye  began  to  lowre ; 
But,  soone  as  calmed  wan  the  cristuU  ayrv, 
She  did  it  fayre  dispred,  and  Iv  t  to  Horish  fayre. ' ' 

1  his  knees  before  her,  I  repeat,  as  a  child  ou  Corptis  Chrisli 
K  KmoDg  flowers  and  perfumes,  transported  with  admiration,  so  that 
a  henvcnly  light  in  her  eyes,  and  angel's  tints  on  her  cheeks, 
pi  impressing  into  her  service  Christian  angels  and  pagan  graces  to 
1  and  wait  upon  ber  j  it  is  love  which  brings  such  visions  before 

'  Sweet  love,  that  doth  his  golden  wings  embay 
In  blessud  nectar  and  pure  pleasures  welL' 

ftmieDCfl  this  perfect  beauty,  this  modest  aud  charming  dawn,  in 
1)  be  assembles  all  tbe  brightne^  all  the  sweetness,  all  the  virgin 
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graces  of  the  full  morning?  What  mother  begat  her,  what  marvellous 
birth  brought  to  light  such  a  wonder  of  grace  and  parity?  One  day, 
in  a  fresh,  solitary  Tountain,  where  the  sunbeams  shone,  Clirysogooe 
was  bathing  amid  the  roses  and  violets. 


'Itw 


ahioie  iny. 


When  Titan  fure  bis  beames  did  display, 

In  a  Fresh  fatmtaine.  fir  from  all  mens  vew. 

She  bath'd  her  brest  tho  bojling  heat  t'  allsf  ; 

She  bath'd  with  rosea  red  and  violets  blew, 

And  aU  the  sweetest  Sowers  that  in  the  forreat  grew. 

Till  faint  through  yrkeaomo  weirmea  aduwna 

Upon  the  grasaj  ground  herwlfe  she  layd 

To  alsepe,  the  whiles  a  gentle  slombring  swowne 

Upon  her  fell  all  nuked  bare  diapbyd.'' 


J 


The  beams  played  upon  her  body,  and  'fructified'  lier, 

rolled  on.     Troubled  and  ashamed,  she  went  into  the  '  wilderness 

and  S8t  down,  'every  sence  with  sorrow  sore  oppresl.'     Meanwt»ii« 

Venus,  searching  tor  her  boy  Cupid,  who  had  mutinied  and  fled  from 

her,  'wandered  in  the  world.'     She  had  sought  him  in  courts,  ciEi*"%M 

cottages,  promising  'kisses  sweet,  and  sweeter  things,  unto  the  o 

that  of  him  tydings  lo  her  brings.' 

'  Shortly  ante  the  wastefoll  woods  she  came. 
Whereas  she  found  the  goddesae  (Diana)  with  her  otew. 
After  late  chace  of  their  embrewed  game. 
Sitting  heaide  a  fountaine  in  a  rew  ; 
Saae  of  them  washing  with  the  liquid  dew 
From  oIT  their  dainty  limbs  the  dusty  sweat 
And  soylc,  which  did  defDrme  their  lively  hew ; 
OthetB  lay  shaded  from  the  scorching  heat  j 
The  rest  upon  her  persoD  gave  attendance  grvat. 
Blie,  having  hang  upon  a  bough  aa  high 
Her  bow  and  painted  quiver,  had  uolaste 
Her  silver  buskina  from  her  nimble  thigh, 
■And  her  lanck  laynes  nngirt,  and  brests  onbrsste. 
After  her  heat  the  breathing  cold  to  taste  ; 
Her  golden  lockei,  that  late  in  tressea  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindriag  of  her  hastti, 
Kow  loose  about  her  shoulders  hong  undight. 
And  were  with  aweet  Ambrosia  all  besprinckled  light.** 

Diana,  surprised  thus,  repulses  Venus,  'and  gan  to  smile,  in  scorae  of  he-^ 
vaine  playnt,'  swearing  that  if  she  should  catch  Cupid,  she  woald  clipM^^ 
wanton  wings.    Then  she  took  pity  on  the  afflicted  goddess,  and  set  hi      "^ 
self  with  her  to  look  for  the  fugitive.    They  came  to  the  '  shady  covert 
where  Chrysogone,  in  her  sleep,  had  given  birth  '  unwares'  to  two  lovel] 
girls,  '  as  faire  as  springing  day.'      Diana  took  one,  and  made 


he^^ 


'  The  faerie  Qurme,  iii,  c.  8,  at.  6  and  7. 


*  Ibid.  St  17 
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!t  ol  all  virgins.  Veniis  carried  oiT  the  other  to  the  garden  of 
*  the  first  seminmy  of  all  things,  that  are  borne  to  live  and  dye;' 
lycbe,  the  bride  of  Love,  disports  herself;  where  Pleasure,  their 
r,  wantotis  with  the  Graces ;  where  Adonis,  '  lapped  in  flowres 
i  spyoery.'  '  livcth  in  eternal  bliss,'  and  came  back  to  lire 
the  breath  of  immortal  Love.  She  brouglit  her  up  as  her 
r,  selected  her  to  be  the  most  faithful  of  loves,  and  oiler  long 
»ve  her  hand  to  the  good  knight  Sir  Scudamore. 
's  the  kind  of  thing  we  meet  with  in  the  wondrous  forest. 
sick  of  it,  and  do  you  wish  to  leave  it  becatise  it  is  wondrous  ? 
r  hend  in  the  alley,  at  every  change  of  the  day,  a  stanza,  n 
sveals  a  landscape  or  an  apparition,  It  is  morning,  the  white 
s  faintly  tlirough  the  trees;  the  bluish  vapours  roll  like  a  veil 
on,  and  vanish  in  the  smiling  air  ;  the  springs  tremble  and 
:  faintly  amongst  the  mosses,  and  on  high  llie  poplar  leaves 
t  stir  and  flutter  like  the  wings  of  butterflies.  A  knight  alights 
I  horse,  a  valiant  knight,  who  has  unhorsed  many  a  Saracen,  and 
ced  many  an  adventure.  He  unlaces  his  helmet,  and  on  a 
on  percrive  the  very  cheeks  of  a  young  girl : 

'  Whicli  dofl,  her  golden  lockes,  thst  were  nplioiuid 
Still  in  a  knot,  noto  her  hteita  ilowni?  tracmi. 
And  like  ■  ulkpn  tdln  in  eompasae  round 
Abniit  hrr  bnrke  and  oU  h<>r  hwlk  wound  : 
Like  OS  tli«  shining  akle  in  snuinivrs  uight, 
What  time  the  dayea  with  scorching  heat  aboand, 
Je  (.'routed  bU  vdtU  liniw  of  tirie  lijid't, 
ThiLt  it  in-odigious  aecmes  in  commoQ  peoples  sight.'' 

komart,  a  virgin  and  a  heroine,  like  Clorinda  or  Marfisa,'  but 
Bch  more  ideal  I  The  genuine  sentiment  of  nature,  sincerity 
r-flowing  fertility  of  inspiration,  the  German  gravity,  re- 
clnasicol  or  chivalrous  conceptions,  which  have  the  oldest  and 
e  appearance.  The  train  of  splendours  and  of  scenery  never 
Desolate  promontories,  cleft  with  gaping  chasms ;  ihunder- 
.  and  blackened  masses  of  rocks,  agniutit  which  the  hoarse 
B  daab  ;  palaces  sparkling  with  gold,  nherein  ladies,  like 
tedbung  carelessly  on  purple  cushions,  listen  with  aweet  smiles 
mony  of  music  played  by  unseen  hands ;  lofty  »leat  walks, 
mues  of  oaks  spread  their  motionless  shadows  over  tufts  of 
1,  and  turf  which  never  mortal  foot  has  trod ; — to  all  these 
I  of  art  and  nature  he  adds  the  marvels  of  mythology,  and  de- 
them  with  as  much  of  love  and  of  full  credence  as  a  painter  of 


I  FatrU  tfuwtw,  iv.  c  1,  -t.  13. 

dint*,  the  bi>Mlne  of  Ihe  inHrtcl  unny  in  Toaso's  epic  poem  Jrriuutlna  l)e- 
~*a,  an  Iniitan  queen,  who  Hgures  iu  Ariosto's  Urlando  Furioto,  and 
la]imtdo*t  Orlando  /iMomoruto.— Ta. 
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the  Renaissance  or  an  ancient  poeL     Here   approacli  on  cbariot) 

sheU,  CymoenC  and  her  nymphs: 

of  dolpMna  raunged  in  laay 
Drew  the  amooth  charett  o!  tad  Cpnoent ; 
They  were  all  taught  by  Triton  to  obay 
To  the  long  raynes  at  her  commaundHmeiit ; 
As  gwifte  08  awallowea  on  the  waves  they  went. 
That  their  brode  Saggy  finoes  no  Toine  did  mre, 
Ne  bubling  rowndell  thpy  behiudc  tliem  Beat ; 
Tho  ren,  of  other  Gshes  draweo  weare  ; 
Which  with  their  finny  oub  the  iweUitig  arn  did  tl 

Nothing,  again,  can  be  sweeter  or  calmer  than  the  description  ot  J 

paluce  of  Morpheus : 

'  He,  malting  Bpcedy  »«y  through  spewed  nyro, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  de«p«,  I 
To  Morpheus  hunse  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  boweU  of  the  earth  full  aCecpe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe, 
Kia  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethya  hia  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  atill  doth  stecpc 
In  eilver  deaw  his  ever-droupiug  bed. 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  oiantle  black  doth  sprrf. 
And,  more  to  lulle  him  in  hia  slumber  ooft, 
A  tiiokling  streamu  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe. 
And  eTer-driziling  raine  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winds,  much  like  the  sowne 
Of  swarming  hees,  did  east  him  in  a  swowne. 
No  other  noyso,  nor  [leaples  troublona  cryes,  ' 

As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  townc, 
Might  there  be  heard  :  but  careless  Quiet  lyes, 
Wnpt  in  ctenmll  silence  larre  from  enimyes.'* 

Observe  also  in  a  corner  of  this  forest,  a  bund  of  sntjn  i 
under  the  green  leaves.      Tlicy  com?  leaping  like  wanton 
gay  as  birds  of  joyous  spring.     The  fair  Hellenore,  whom  ' 
chosen  for  '  May-iady,'  'daunst  lividy'  also,  laughing,  and  ' 
londs  all  bespredd.'     'i'hc  wood  re-echoes  the  sound  of  tbeir| 
pypes.'     '  Their  horned  feet  the  greene  gras  wore 
dauoced  with  great  lustyhedd,'  with  sudden  motions  and  ■ 
looks,  while  about    them  their  flock  feed  on  '  the  brouzesl 
pleasure.     In  every  book  we  see  strange  processions  puss  by,  J 
and  picturesque  shows,  like  those  whicii  were  then  display 
courts  of  princes ;  now  n  uasquerade  of  Cupid,  now  of  the  ^ 
of  the  Months,  now  of  the  Vices.    Imngination  was  never  t 
or  inventive.     Proud  Lucil'era  adronces  on  a  chariot 
gold  and  girlonds  gay,'  beaming  like  the  dawn,  surrounded 


■  cnurtiers  whom  she  dazzles  with  her  glory  and  splendour :  '  six  un- 
(lail  bensts'  draw  her  along,  and  each  of  these  is  ridden  by  a.  Vice. 

'•-••^  'upon  a  alouthfull  asse  ...  in  babic  blacke  .  .  .  like  to   an  holy 

'■■'icV,'  rick  for  very  idleness,  lets  his  heavy  head  droop,  and  holds  in 

lis  hand  »  breviary  which  he  does  not  read;  another,  on  'a  filthie 

iwyne,'  crawls  by  in  his  deformity,  'his  belly ,  . .  upblowne  with  luxury, 

I    tnd  eke  with  fatnesse  swollen  were  his  eync ;  and  like  a  crane  bis  necke 

I    "u  long  and  fyne,'  drest  in  vine-leaves,  through  which  one  can  see  his 

Wy  enten  by  ulcers,  and  vomiting  along  the  road  the  wine  and  flesh 

'*iili  which  he  is  glutted.     Another,  seated  between  '  two  iron  coffer?,' 

v"n  a  camel]  loaden  all  with  gold,'  is  handling  a  heap  of  coin,  with 

if'-'ad-bare  coat,   hollow  cheeks,  and  feet  stiff   with   gout ;   another 

'  <ipoQ  a  ravenous  wolfe  still  did  chaw  between  his  cankred  teeth  a 

''EOetQous  tode,  that  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  chaw,'  and  bis  dis- 

folotired  garment  '  ypaioted  full  of  eies,"  conceals  a  snake  wound  about 

-'IS  body.     The  last,  covered  with  a  torn  and  bloody  robe,  comes  riding 

'    a  lion,  brandishing  about  his  head    'a  burning  brond,'  his  eyes 

'rkling,  his  face  pale  as  ashes,  grasping  in  his  feverish  hand  the 

' "  of  his  dagger.     The  strange  and  terrible  procession  passes  on,  led 

'^y  the  solemn  harmony  of  the  stanzas;  and  the  grand  music  of  reite- 

'^'^**d  rhymes  sustains  the  imagination  in  this  fantastic  world,  which, 

^^'h   its  mingled  horrors  and  splendours,  has  just  been  opened  to  its 

Yet  all  this  is  little.  However  much  mythology  and  chivalry  can 
"^Pply,  ihey  do  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  this  poetical  fancy.  Spenser's 
^'laracteristic  is  the  vastness  and  the  overllow  of  picturesque  invention. 

■  kr:  Rubens,  be  creates  whole  scenes,  beyond  the  region  of  all  tradi- 

<is.  to  express  distinct  ideas.  As  with  Kubens,  his  allegory  swells  its 
"}iortions  beyond  all  rule,  and  withdraws  fancy  from  all  law,  except 
'  ^1  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  harmonise  forms  and  colours.  For,  if 
-linary  spirits  receive  from  allegory's  certain  oppression,  lofty  imagi- 
''"■ns  receive  wings  which  carry  them  aloft.  Kescuod  by  it  from  the 
tiiiaon  conditions  of  life,  they  can  dare  all  things,  beyond  imitation, 
m  from  probability,  with  no  other  guide  but  their  inborn  energy 
'1  their  »hadowy  instincts.  For  three  days  Sir  Guyon  is  led  by  the 
'^vii  spirit,  the  tempter  Klammon,  in  the  subterranean  ri'nlm,  across 
I  tunderful  gardens,  trees  laden  with  golden  fruits,  glittering  palaces, 
''id  a  confusion  of  all  worldly  treasures.  They  have  descended  into  the 
'"'^tlt  of  the  earth,  and  pass  through  caverns,  unknown  abysses,  nlent 
•"Ptlu.  'An  uglyFeend  .  .  .  with  monstrous  stalke  behind  him  stepi,' 
*illioQi  bb  knowledge,  ready  to  devoiir  him  on  the  least  show  of 
Wtetottsneu.  The  brilliancy  of  the  gold  lights  up  the  hideous  figures, 
'"a  the  beaming  metal  shines  with  a  beauty  more  seductive  in  the 
S^^tn  of  the  infernal  prison. 

'  Thit  Hoosei  forme  within  was  rode  and  strougv 
Ljke  BQ  hnge  ckvb  hewne  out  of  rocky  clifte, 
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Froln  wliose  roagli  vaut  tlie  ragged  bretclics  bong 

£mbo9t  with  mawj-  gold  of  glorious  guirte. 

And  Tith  rich  metal)  loaded  evuTj  rifte. 

That  heavy  mine  they  did  sceme  to  threatt ; 

And  over  them  AiscbDe  high  did  lifte 

Her  cunning  web,  and  spred  her  sobtflc  nett. 

Enwrapped  in  fowie  smoke  and  clouda  more  black  thin  iett, 

Both  roofe,  and  floiire,  and  walla,  were  all  of  gold. 

But  overKTOwne  with  dust  and  old  decay. 

And  hid  in  darkncs,  that  none  conld  behold 

The  hew  thereof ;  for  vew  of  chen-full  day 

Did  never  in  that  Houae  ilselfe  display. 

But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertein  light ; 

Such  OS  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fnde  away  j 

Or  Hs  the  moone,  cloathed  with  clowdy  night, 

Doea  shew  to  him  that  walttea  in  feare  and  Md  offlif^b 

In  all  that  rowmc  was  nothing  to  be  aeene 

Bat  huge  great  yron  chtsts  and  uoffon  atron^ 

All  bard  with  double  bends,  that  none  oonld  weoia 

Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  wrong ; 

On  every  side  they  placed  were  along. 

But  all  the  grownd  with  sculs  was  scattered 

And  dead  mens  bones,  which  round  about  were  Qongj., 

Whose  lives,  it  aeenied,  whiloiae  there  were  ahed. 

And  their  vile  carcases  now  leil  unburied.  .  .  . 

Thence,  forward  he  him  Icdd  and  shortly  brought 
Unto  another  rowme,  whose  dore  forthright 
To  him  did  open  as  it  had  beene  tanght : 
Therein  an  hundred  munges  weren  pight. 
And  hundred  foumaces  ail  burning  bright ; 
By  every  foumaco  many  Fe*n<l«  did  byde, 
Seformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sight ; 
And  every  Feend  bis  buaie  paines  appl jde 
To  melt  ihe  golden  nietall,  ready  to  be  tiyde. 

One  with  great  bellowes  gatliered  filling  ayro, 
And  with  torst  wind  the  fewell  did  inflame ; 
Another  did  the  dying  bronils  rcpayre 
TVith  yron  tongs,  anrl  gprinckled  ofte  the  same 
With  liquid  waves,  ficrs  Vuleans  rage  to  tamc^ 
Who,  mayatring  them,  rcnewd  hia  former  heat: 
Some  scumd  the  drosae  that  from  the  uetoll  a 
Some  adrd  the  molten  dwtb  with  Indies  great ; 
And  every  one  did  swincke,  and  evuty  one 

He  brought  him,  through  a  darlcsom  narrow  rtiqr^  ^ 
To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  gold : 
The  gate  was  open  ;  but  therein  did  wayt 
A  aturdie  Villein,  stryding  atiffe  and  hohl. 
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Ab  if  Uie  ITighcst  God  defy  he  would : 

In  hb  right  band  an  jniu  club  lin  lielJ, 

Bat  he  hiiDselfe  wus  all  of  goldFii  mould, 

Y«t  had  both  life  and  sence,  Biid  well  voald  weld 

That  curaed  weapon,  nhcn  his  craell  foes  he  ^ii«ld . .  . 

He  hronght  him  in.     Tha  rovtae  viaa  Inrgo  uid  wj'dc. 

As  it  some  gjeld  or  solemne  temple  weui: ; 

Many  girtX  golden  pillours  did  iqibenre 

The  mass;  roofe,  uiil  richrs  huge  BunUyue  ; 

And  BTeiy  pilluur  decked  w&s  full  Aeitre 

With  crowdea,  and  iliadcmes,  and  titles  Toine, 

Which  morttkll  pnnces  wore  whiles  thej  ou  earth  did  rnyuL-. 

A  nmte  of  people  there  assembled  were. 

Of  FTcty  sort  uid  iiatioD  under  akye, 

'Which  with  (treat  uprorv  pteucnl  lo  drnvr  ncre 

To  th'  upper  part,  where  whs  advaunowl  bye 

A  stately  uege  of  sovcraine  nuiiestfe ; 

And  thereon  sutt  a  Woman  gorgeous  gay. 

And  richly  chuld  in  rubes  of  royaltyo, 

That  never  earthly  prince  in  suiJi  aray 

His  glory  did  enluuncc,  and  pumpoiu  ptyde  display .  .  . 

There,  as  in  glixtring  glory  she  did  ritt. 
She  held  n  great  gold  eliaiue  ylineked  well. 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  Iicveu  was  luiitt, 
Ajid  lower  part  did  reath  to  loweat  hell.'' 

^^  No  artist's  dream  matches  these  TJsions :  the  glowing  of  the  furnace 
tind«r  the  vaults  of  the  cavern,  the  lights  flickering  over  the  crowded 
tigurM,  the  throne,  and  the  strange  glitter  of  the  gold  shining  in  every 
directioD  throi^h  the  darkness.  The  allegory  assumes  gigantic  propor- 
tions. When  the  object  is  to  show  Temperance  at  issue  with  tetnpta- 
'-.  ins,  Spenier  deems  it  neceasarj  to  mass  all  the  temptations  together. 
Il<-  is  treating  of  a  general  virtue;  and  as  such  a  virtue  ts  capable  of 
■--■■ry  sort  of  reustance,  he  requires  from  it  every  sort  of  ri'sistance  at 
11'.'  time  ; — afler.the  test  of  gold,  that  of  pleasure.  Thus  the  grandest 
rid  ibo  most  exquisite  spectacles  follow  and  are  contrasted  with  each 
iher  supematurally  ;  the  graceful  and  the  terrible  side  by  aide, — the 
jpy  gurdenj  aide  by  side  with  the  cursed  subterranean  cavern. 

'  No  gate,  but  like  one,  being  goodly  dight 
With  bowes  uid  brouachcs,  which  did  broad  dflatu 
TliBir  ctoepiug  armes  in  wanton  wreothings  intriuite : 
So  fashioned  a  poreb  with  raru  tlcTirv, 
Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 
Wluwe  bounches  baagiti^  downu  seenid  to  entice 
AH  paaaers-by  to  taste  their  lilsbioua  wine, 

1  Tht  Faifrit  Qmeue,  ii.  c  7,  st  28-«. 
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And  lUd  thi'maelvrs  into  their  hojula  incline, 

is  freely  offering  to  be  gathered  ; 

Some  deepe  empurpled  as  the  hjacine. 

Some  SB  the  rubiue  laughing  awcetely  red, 

Some  like  birc  emeraudoB,  not  yet  veil  ripened.  , 

And  in  the  midst  of  M  a  fountaine  stood, 

Of  richest  substaoce  that  on  earth  might  bee. 

So  pure  and  shihy  that  the  silver  Qood 

Through  every  cbannell  running  one  might  see ; 

Moat  goodly  it  with  eurioua  ymageree 

Wtu  over-wronght,  and  shapes  of  naked  boye4^ 

Of  wliich  some  seemd  vrith  lively  iollitee 

To  Uy  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 

Whyleat  others  did  themselves  embay  in  li< 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spred 

A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew  ; 

For  the  rich  metall  wm  so  coloured, 

Tiiat  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  vew. 

Would  aurely  deemo  it  to  bee  yvie  trew  : 

Low  hia  kaciviouB  armes  ndown  did  rreepe, 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 

Their  Deeey  flowres  they  tcarhdly  did  sleepe. 

Which  drops  of  chriHlAll  seemd  for  wnntonea  to  w 

InEnit  streames  continually  did  well 

Out  of  Ihia  fountaine:,  sweet  and  faire  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  TpII, 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  grent  quantitie. 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  eeemd  to  bee  ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  high!. 

That  through  the  wavea  one  might  the  bottom  aei 

All  pav'd  beneath  with  jaspar  shining  bright, 

That  seemd  the  fountains  in  that  sea  did  sayle  it] 

The  iojous  birdes,  Ehrouded  in  chearel^H  shade. 

Their  notes  unto  the  voice  atlempred  sweet ; 

Th'  angelieall  soft  trembling  voycea  made 

To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet ; 

The  silver-aounding  ioatrumente  did  meet 

With  tile  hase  murmure  of  the  wateni  fall ; 

The  waters  fall  with  difference  discrml^ 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  iow  answered  to  ail.  .  . 

Upon  a  bed  of  rosea  she  was  layd, 

As  faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  sin ; 

And  was  amyd,  or  rather  disarayd. 

All  in  a  vule  of  silke  and  silver  Chin, 

That  hid  no  whit  her  BUbaatCT  akin, 

But  rather  shewd  more  white,  if  more  might  be« : 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin  ; 

Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  deaw,  do  not  in  th'  ayre  more  lightly  & 
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Her  snowy  breet  n-as  bore  to  ready  spojrlc 

Of  hungry  eies,  which  n'  ote  tbwewitli  be  filil ; 

And  yet,  through  languonr  of  her  late  sweet  tayle^ 

F»w  drops,  more  oleuro  then  nectar,  forth  distild. 

That  like  pore  orient  perles  adowns  it  trild  ; 

And  liei  faire  eyes,  aweet  amyling  in  delight, 

Moystmwi  their  fierie  benmea,  with  which  she  thrild 

Praile  harte,  yet  qnenclied  not ;  like  starry  light, 

Which,  sparckling  on  the  sUent  waves,  does  seeme  more  brig) 

this  a  fuiry  land  ?  We  find  here  finished  pictures,  genuine 
iplete,  composed  with  a  painter's  feeling,  with  choice  of  tinta 
ir  eyes  are  delighted  by  it.  Thb  reclining  AcrBsia  has  i 
IK  of  a  goddess,  or  of  one  of  Titian's  courtesans.  An  Italian 
might  copy  these  gardens,  flowing  waterB,  sculptured  loves, 
U  of  creeping  ivy  thick  with  glossy  leaves  and  fleet^  flowers. 
lefore,  in  the  infernal  depths,  ihe  lights,  with  their  long  Btreaming 
!  fine,  half -smothered  by  the  darkness;  the  lofty  throne  in  the 
between  the  pillars,  in  the  midst  of  a  swarming  multitude, 
Bted  all  ihe  forms  around  it  by  centring  all  regards.  The  poet, 
id  throughout,  is  a  colourist  and  an  architect.  However  fan- 
his  world  may  be,  it  is  not  factitious ;  if  it  is  not,  it  might  have 
indeed,  it  should  have  been  ;  it  is  the  fault  of  circumstances  if 
mat  dispose  themselves  so  as  to  bring  this  to  pass;  taken  by  itself, 
Esses  that  internal  harmony  by  which  a  real  thing,  even  a  still 
harmony,  comes  into  existence,  inasmuch  as,  amid  the  differences 
i  tbiogs,  it  is  altogether,  and  in  its  least  detail,  construcieO  with 
to  beauty.  Art  ia  matured  :  this  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
which  distinguishes  this  poem  from  alt  similar  tales  heaped  up 
middle-age.  Incoherent,  mutilated,  they  lay  like  rubbbb,  or 
'hewn  stones,  which  the  weak  hands  of  the  irouvtres  could  t 

monument.     At  last  the  poets  and  artists  are  here,  and  J 

them  the  conception  of  beauty,  to  wit,  the  idea  of  the  general  I 

Thoy  understand  proportions,  relations,  contrasts ;  they  ( 

In  their  bands  the  misty  vague  sketch  becomes  defined,  com-'J 

separate ;  it  assumes  colour — is  made  a  picture.     Every  object  J 

iDCeived  and  imaged  acquires  a  definite  existence  as  soon 

a  true  form;  centuries  after,  it  will  he  acknowledged  andl 
And  men    wilt   be   touched   by   it;   and   more,   they  will  bsl 
by  its  author;  for,  besides  the  object  which  he  paints,  ihs  I 
its  himself.     His  ruling  idea  is  stumped  upon  the  work  which  i 
laces  and  controb.     Spenser  is  superior  to  his  subject,  oompre- 
U  fully,  frames  it  with  a  view  to  tlie  end,  in  order  to  impress 
it  the  proper  mark  of  his  soul  nnd  bis  genius.     Each  story  ia 
'  id  with  respect  to  another,  nnd  all  with  respect  to  a  certain  effect 


'   Tlu  Fairk  g«e«.B,  ii.  c  12,  «l.  58-78. 
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-which  is  being  worked  out.  Thus  a  beauty  issues  from  this  harmoi 
— the  beauty  in  the  poet's  heart, — which  his  whole  work  striyes 
express ;  a  noble  and  yet  a  laughing  beauty,  made  up  of  moral  ele 
tion  and  sensuous  seductions,  English  in  sentiment,  Italian  in  exi 
chivalric  in  subject,  modem  in  its  perfection,  representing  a  unique 
admirable  epoch,  the  appearance  of  paganism  in  a  Christian  race, 
the  worship  of  form  by  an  imagination  of  the  North. 


8.  Prose. 


Such  an  epoch  can  'scarcely  last,  and  the  poetic  yitality 
itself  in  a  blossom  of  prose,  so  that  its  expansion  leads  to  its  decli-K^^- 
From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  enfeeblemen^      of 
manners  and  genius  grows  apparent.     Enthusiasm  and  respect  dedija^. 
The  minions  and  sycophants  of  the  court  intrigue  and  pilfer,  sxmm^^ 
pedantry,  puerility,  and  show.     The  court  plunders,  and  the  nation 
murmurs.     The  Commons  begin  to  show  a  stem  front,  and  the 
scolding  them  like  a  schoolmaster,  bends  before  them  like  a  little 
This  pitiable  monarch  (James  i.)  suffers  himself  to  be  bidlied  by     ^^ 
favourites,  writes  to  them  like  a  gossip,  calls  himself  a  Solomon,  ^»i^ 
his  literary  vanity,  and  in  granting  an  audience  to  a  courtier,  holder     ""^P 
to  him  his  own  reputation  as  a  savant,  and  expects  to  be  answerec3i-  ^^ 
the  same  strain.     The  dignity  of  the  government  is  weakened,  and     ^    f 
people's  loyalty  is  cooled.     Royalty  declines,  and  revolution  is  foste^"^^^^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  noble  chivalric  paganism  degenerates  into  a  t^^  ^ 
and  coarse  sensuality.     The  king,  we  are  told,  on  one  occasion,  had     ^5^, 
so  drunk  with  his  royal  brother  Christian  of  Denmark,  that  they  *— ^•'^•'^ 
had  to  be  carried  to  bed.     Sir  John  Harrington  says : 

*  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  into^:^ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  Lady  who  did  play  the  Queen's  part  (in  the  Masque  of  the 
of  Sheba)  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  Majesties  ;  hut,  forget"^  ^ 
the  steppes  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish  Maje»*^ 
lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  tho  I  rather  think  it  was  in  liis  face.     Much  was 
hurry  and  confusion  ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand,  to  make  all  clean.     H 
Majesty  then  got  up  and  would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  but  he  fe 
down  and  humbled  liimself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber 
laid  on  a  lied  of  state  ;  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with  the  presents  of  thi 
Queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  garments  ;  such  as  wine,  cream,  jdly 
beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.     The  entertainment  and  she 
went  fonvard,  and  most  of  the  presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down  ;  wine  did 
so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.     Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith, 
and  Charity :  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble 
that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  king  would  excuse  her  brevity :  Faith  .  .  .  left 
the  court  in  a  staggering  condition.  .  .  .  They  were  both  sick  and  spewing  in  the 
lower  hall.     Next  came  Victory,  who  ...  by  a  strange  medley  of  versification 
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ind  ideas  which  introduce  an  epoch,  end,  in  their  « 
eserving  nothing  but  their  vices ;  the  prouii  Gentiment  of 

becomes  a  vulgar  appeal  to  the  senses.  An  entrance,  an 
.umph  under  James  I.,  often  represented  obscenities;  and 
L  tlie  sensual  instincts,  exaggerated  by  Puritan  tyranny, 
\ae  tbdr  heads  once  more,  vie  shall  find  under  tfae  Restoru* 

revelling  in  its  debauchery,  and  iritunphjng  in  its  shame, 
lile  the  literature  undergoes  a  chnnge ;  the  powerful  breeze 
guided  it,  and  which,  amidst  singularity,  refinements,  exag- 
mA  made  it  great,  sluckencd  and  diminished.     With  Carew, 
ind   Herrick,    prettiness   takes   tlie   place   of  the   beautiful. 

Strikes  them  is  no  longer  the  general  features  of  things ; 

they  try  to  express  is  no  longer  the  inner  character  of 
ley  no  longer  possess  that  liberal  conception,  that  instinctive 
,  by  which  man  sympatliised  with  objects,  and  grew  capable 

them  anew.  Tbcv  no  longer  boast  of  that  overflow  of 
IHt  excess  of  ideas  and  images,  which  compelled  a  man  to 
self  by  words,   to  act  externally,  to  represent  freely  and 

interior  dmnia  which  made  his  whole  body  and  heart 
rhey  are  rather  n-its  of  the  court,  cavaliers  of  fashion, 
D  try  their  hand  at  imagination  and  style.  In  their  hands 
tei  gallantry;  they  write  songs,  fnptive  pieces,  compli- 
ke  ladies.  Do  their  hearts  still  prick  them  ?  They  turn 
Uases  in  order  to  be  applauded,  and  flattering  exaggcra- 
der  to  please.  The  divine  faces,  the  serious  or  profound 
irgin  or  impassioned  expressions  which  burst  forth  at  every 

early  poets,  have  disappeared ;  here  we  see  nothing  but 
ooDtenonccs,  painted  in  agreeable  verses.  Blackguardism 
F;  we  meet  with  it  as  early  as  in  Suckling,  and  crudity  to 
rosaio  epicurism ;  thi-ir  sentiment  is  e^ipressed  before  long, 
bruse  as :  '  Let  us  amuse  ourselves,  and  a  lig  for  the  rest.' 
Bjccis  they  can  pamt,  at  last,  are  little  graceful  things,  a  j_ 
f-dny  festivity,  a  dewy  primrose,  a  marriage  morning,  a 
fkk  and  Suckling  espedally  produce  little  exquisite  poems, 
tr  liuighing  or  smiling  like  those  attributed  to  Anacreon, 

'  Jftiifa  Antiqva,  i.  3ie  tipoMim. 

Mue  ukcd  mr  where  the  ituluce  grew,    ^ 

And  Dothinij  I  did  my ; 
kit  with  my  &ug?i  poinivd  tu 

Ttia  tipi  of  Julia. 
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ivhLch  is  being  worked  out.  Thas  a  beauty  ifiaues  Irom  this  harmunj^ 
— tlie  beauty  in  the  poet's  heart, — which  his  whole  work  strives  «» 
expmsa ;  a  noble  and  yat  a  laughing  beauty,  made  up  of  moral  elero — 
ttOD  and  sensuous  seductions,  English  in  sentiment,  Italian  in  exteraaltv 
chivolric  in  subject,  modern  in  its  perfection,  representiog  a  unique  toA. 
admirable  epocli,  the  appearance  of  pagauiam  iu  a  Christian  race,  aniA.] 
the  worship  of  form  by  an  imogtuation  of  the  North. 


I. 


Such  an  epoch  can  'scarcely  last,  and  the  poetic  Titolity  expend 
itself  in  a  blossom  of  prose,  so  that  its  expansion  leads  to  its  dediu^  — 
From  the  beginning  of  ihe  seventeenth  century,  the  enfecblemenl  i*^ 
manners  and  genius  grows  apparent.  Enthusiasm  and  respect  decline  ~ 
ThL-  minions  and  sycophants  of  the  court  intrigue  and  pilfer,  aiiii«3l. 
pedantry,  puerility,  and  show.  The  court  plunders,  and  the  nntio»c» 
murmurs.  The  Commons  begin  to  show  a  stem  front,  and  the  kio)^, 
scolding  them  like  a  schoolmaster,  bends  before  them  like  a  httle  bo^- 
This  pitiable  monarch  (James  i.)  suffers  himself  to  be  bullied  byhi^ 
favourites,  writes  to  them  like  a  gossip,  calls  himself  a  Solomon,  iuar^s 
his  literary  Tonity,  and  in  granting  an  audience  to  a  courtier,  holds  c*!* 
to  him  his  own  reputation  as  a  savant,  and  expects  to  be  answered  i.i3 
the  same  strain.  The  dignity  of  the  government  ia  weakened,  and  il»^ 
people's  loyally  is  cooled.  Royalty  declines,  and  revolution  is  foslere<3- 
At  the  same  time,  the  noble  chivalric  paganism  degenerates  into  a  ba  £■- 
and  coarse  sensuality.  The  king,  we  are  told,  on  one  occasion,  had  g*^' 
BO  drnnk  with  his  royal  brother  Christian  of  Denmark,  that  they  bot'^ 
had  to  be  carried  to  bed.     Sir  John  Harrington  says : 

'  The  ludica  abimdon  thetr  soliriety,  and  arc  ii«en  to  roll  ubout  in  into] 
turn.  .  .  .  Thi!  I^y  wlio  did  play  the  Qiieau's  pnit  (in  the  Miisqne  of  the  Q 
of  Sbpba)  did  L-nrry  moat  prvdous  gifta  to  both  tlieli  Mtyestjcs  ;  but,  feij^liUiWtf 
the  atepjies  sri^ng  to  tho  csnnpif,  overset  her  ciukcts  iatu  his  Uanish  Miijeati" 
Up,  and  fell  st  his  feet,  thn  I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Uuch  wu  tl"^ 
harry  uid  uonriuion  ;  cloths  uiA  napkius  were  nt  hand,  to  makv  all  clean.  B'^ 
Hi\JBsty  then  gat  up  nnd  vuuld  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Shr>ba  ;  but  he  If'' 
down  and  humhled  liimself  before  her,  nnd  was  curied  to  on  innitr  chamber  >"'' 
Isid  on  a  bed  of  state ;  which  wu  not  ■  littlo  drfiled  with  the  prtacdits  nf  tf"' 
Queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  (jarmenta ;  such  as  wiu^  cnsnt,  jolb'- 
heverage,  cakes,  sptcea,  nnd  other  good  matters.  The  entertainment  and  sbo" 
went  forward,  sud  must  of  the  pre»nlera  went  backward,  or  full  down  ;  wioe  lUd 
so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  How  did  iip]iear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  F»itJl> 
snd  Charity:  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  tnit  wine  rendered  her  endenvoun  sa  W*!* 
that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  Ihe  king  would  eiciue  her  brevity :  Faith  ...  1'" 
the  court  in  a  alagjfering  condition.  .  .  ,  They  were  both  sick  and  spewing  in  ^' 
lower  haU.     Next  came  Victory,  who  ...  by  a  strange  medley  of  »i 
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or  those  which  abound  iQ  the  Anihnhrpj.  In  fact,  here,  as  at  ilie  lime 
alluded  to,  we  are  at  the  decline  of  paganism ;  energy  departs,  the 
reign  of  the  ngreeuble  begins.  People  do  not  relinquish  the  worship 
of  beauty  and  plcRsure,  but  dally  with  them,  They  deck  sad  fit 
them  to  their  taste ;  they  cease  to  subdue  and  bend  men,  who  spgrt 
and  amuse  themselves  ^th  tbem.  It  is  the  last  beam  of  a  setting 
sun ;  the  genuine  poetic  sentiment  dies  out  with  Sedley,  Waller,  and 
the  rhymesters  of  the  Reatoration ;  they  write  prose  in  verse ;  their 
heart  is  on  a  level  with  their  style,  and  with  an  exact  language  we 
tind  the  commencement  of  a  new  age  and  a  new  art. 

Side  by  side  with  prettinesa  comes  affectation ;  it  is  tLe  second 
mark  of  the  decadence.  Instead  of  writing  to  say  things,  they  write 
to  say  them  well ;  they  outbid  their  neighbours,  and  strain  every  mode 
of  speech  :  ttiey  push  art  over  on  the  side  to  which  it  had  &  leaning  ; 
and  as  iu  this  age  it  had  a  leaning  towards  vehemence  and  imagination, 

Some  ask'd  how  Pearls  did  grow,  and  wliera  ; 

Tlien  spake  I  to  my  giHe, 
To  part  her  lips,  uid  shew  me  there 

The  qusrelets  of  PesrL 
One  osk'd  me  whert  the  roses  grew  ; 

I  bode  him  not  go  leek  ; 
But  forthwith  bode  my  Julia  show 

A  buil  in  either  cheek. ' 

Hebiuck'h  ffesperidfg,  ed.  M'alford,  16 
J'ft«  Jiott  ijfBabUt,  p.  3a, 
'  Aboat  the  sweet  ling  of  a  bee, 

Two  Copids  fi-ll  St  odds  ,- 
And  whose  llie  pretty  prize  shu'd  be. 

They  vow'd  to  ask  the  Gode. 
Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came, 

And  for  tlieir  boldness  stript  tbem  ; 
And  tnking  thence  from  each  his  flame, 

With  rods  of  mirtlu  wbipt  then^ 
Which  done,  to  still  their  wunton  cries. 

When  quiet  grown  sh'sd  seen  them, 
She  kist  and  wip'd  their  dove-like  eyes, 

And  gave  the  bug  between  thi'ni.' 

Hkrkick,  Ibid.;  Ttu:  Bag  q/^ Ihr  Bee,  ] 
'  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  I 

Piithee,  why  so  pale  t 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail ! 

Prithee,  why  so  pule  I 
Why  so  dull  and  mute,  yomig  sinner! 

Prithee,  why  «o  mute  r 
Will,  when  speaking  well  cnn'l  win  her. 

Saying  nothing  do't  T 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  F 
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they  pile  np  their  emphasis  and  colonring.  A  jargon  always  springs 
■  lat  of  a  style.  Id  all  arts,  the  first  masters,  the  inventors,  discover  the 
ulea,  steep  themselves  in  it,  and  leave  it  to  e0<?ct  ils  outward  form. 
Iben  come  the  second  class,  the  imitators,  who  sedulously  repeat  this 
£orni,  and  alter  it  by  exaggeration.  Some  nevertheless  have  talent,  as 
—QuArles,  Herbert,  Babington,  Donne  in  particular,  a  pungent  satirist, 
f  terrible  crudeneas,'  a  powerful  poet,  of  a  precise  and  intense  imagi- 
ilioQ,  who  still  preserves  something  of  the  energy  aud  thrill  of  the 
inspiration.*     But  he  deliberately  abuses  all  these  gifts,  and 

Quit,  quit  for  shnme  :  this  will  oot  move, 

Thia  cannot  lake  her  ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 
Nothing  can  make  her. 
The  devi]  take  her !  " 

Sir  John  Sccklino'h  Worls.  pd.  A,  Suckling,  1880,  p.  70, 
'  As  when  a  lady,  nolkiag  Flora's  buwer, 
Picki  here  a  pink,  and  there  a  gilly-flower. 
Now  plucks  a  violet  from  her  purple  bed. 
And  tiien  a  primrcwe,  .the  year's  maidBnliead, 
There  nips  the  brier,  here  the  tovct's  patuy. 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  lier  fancy ; 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lixts  to  wear 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  enrious  hair ; 
At  length  a  rose-bnd  (passing  all  the  ruit) 
She  plucks,  and  bosoms  in  ber  lily  breast.' 

QUAHLEE,  Chatmers'  Cyctopadia  of  Engl.  Lit.  I  110. 
in  particular,  his  satire  against  the  courtiers.     The  following  is  u^inst 

'  Rut  h«  ia  worst,  who  (beggarly)  doth  chaw 
Other's  wit*  (ruita,  and  in  hia  ravenous  maw 
Rankly  digested,  doth  those  things  outspue, 
Aa  his  owne  things  ;  and  they  are  his  owne,  'tis  true. 
For  if  one  eate  my  meate,  thoagh  il  be  knowne 
The  meat  waa  mine,  th'  excrement  ia  hia  owne.' 

Donkb'h  SatiTt$,  1630.     Satire  ii.  p.  l^S. 
'  '  When  1  behold  a  stream,  which  from  the  spring 
Dotli  with  dnulitTul  melodious  murmuring, 
Or  in  a  speechless  slamlier  calmly  ride 
Her  wedded  channel's  bosom,  and  Ihere  cliiils 
And  bend  her  brows,  and  sviult,  if  any  bough 
Does  but  stoop  down  to  kiss  her  utmost  brow ; 
T*t  if  her  often  gnawing  kissM  irin 
The  tnitrruus  banks  to  gspn  and  let  her  in, 
8he  roshelh  violently  and  dotb  divorce 
Her  bom  her  native  and  her  long-kept  coarse. 
And  roarrs,  and  braves  it,  and  in  gsUunt  acorn 
lu  flatt'ring  eddies  promising;  retnm. 
She  flonts  her  channel,  vhich  thenceforth  is  dry, 
Tlieii  as;  1 :  That  ia  she,  and  this  am  1.' 
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succeeds  with  great  difficulty  in  concocting  a  piece  of  nonsense.     FV^r 

instance,  the  impassioned  poets  had  said  to  their  mistress,  that  if  ih^J 

lost  her,  they  should  hate  all  other  women.     Donne,  in  order  to  eclip^^ 

them,  says : 

'  0  do  not  die,  for  I  shall  hate 
All  women  so,  when  thou  art  gone, 
That  thee  I  shall  not  celebrate 
When  I  remember  thou  wast  one.* ^ 

Twenty  times  while  reading  him  we  rub  our  brow,  and  ask  with  astocs-- 
ishment,  how  a  man  could  so  have  tormented  and  contorted  himsel  "^^ 
strained  his  style,  refined  on  his  refinement,  hit  upon  such  absurd  coi 
parisons  ?     But  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  they  made  an  effort  to 
ingeniously  absurd.     A  fiea  had  bitten  Donne  and  his  mistress. 

says : 

'  This  flea  is  you  and  I,  and  this 
Our  mariage  bed  and  manage  temple  is. 
Though  Parents  grudge,  and  you,  w'are  met^ 
And  cloyster'd  in  these  living  walls  of  Jet. 
Though  use  make  you  apt  to  kUl  me. 
Let  not  to  that  selfe-murder  added  be, 
And  sacrilege,  three  sins  in  killing  three.*' 

The  Marquis  de  Mascarille*  never  foimd  anything  to  equal  this.    WocbJ-^ 
you  have  believed  a  writer  could  invent  such  absurdities  ?     She  and 
made  but  one,  for  both  are  but  one  with  the  fiea,  and  so  one  could  m 
be  killed  without  the  other.     Observe  that  the  wise  l^ialherbe  whf 
very  similar  enormities,  in  the  Tears  of  St  Peter,  and  that  the  sonnet ._ 
of  Italy  and  Spain  reach  simultaneously  the  same  height  of  folly,  ac:^^ 
you  will  agree  that  throughout  Europe  at  that  time  they  were  at  ••"^ 
close  o#  a  poetical  epoch. 

On  this  boundary  line  of  a  closing  and  a  dawning  literature  a 
appeared,  one  of  the  most  fanciful  and  illustrious  of  his  time,  Abraha. 
Cowley,*  a  precocious  child,  a  reader  and  a  versifier  like  Pope, 
known  passions  less  than  books,  busied  himself  less  about  things 
about  words.     Literary  exhaustion   has   seldom  been  more   m 
He  possesses  all  the  capacity  to  say  whatever  pleases  him,  but  he  h 
just  nothing  to  say.     The  substance  has  vanished,  leaving  in  its  place 
lioUow  shadow.     In  vain  he  tries  the  epic,  the  Pindaric  strophe, 
kinds  of  stanzas,  odes,  little  lines,  long  lines ;  in  vain  he  calls  to 
assistance  botanical  and  philosophical  similes,  all  the  erudition  of 
university,  all  the  relics  of  antiquity,  all  the  ideas  of  new  science : 
yawn  as  we  read  him.     Except  in  a  few  descriptive  verses,  two  or 

^  Poems,  1639  :  A  Feaver,  p.  15.  «  Ibid, :  The  Flea,  p.  1. 

'  A  valet  in  Moli^re's  Les  Pricieusee  Ridicules,  who  apes  and  exaggerates 
master's  manners  and  style,  and  pretends  to  be  a  marquess.     He  also  appears       ^ 
L'Etourdi  and  Le  cUpit  Amoureux,  by  the  same  author. — Tr. 

*  1608-1667.     I  refer  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  1710. 
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>0(^iil  tendcmsssee,'  he  feels  nothing,  he  speaks  only  ;  he  is  a  poet  of 
'  fcrain.  His  coilection  of  amorous  pieces  is  but  a  vehicle  for  a  scien- 
'ilie  leat,  and  serves  to  show  that  he  has  read  ihe  authors,  that  he  knows 
'''''  pieography,  that  he  is  well  rerscd  in  anatomy,  that  he  has  a  dash  of 
iiie-dicine  and  astronomy,  that  he  has  at  his  service  references  and 
"'itxsions  enoagb  to  break  the  head  of  bb  readers.  He  will  speak  in 
'^^    wise: 

'  Beauty,  thou  acHve — paaslvB  111  I 
Which  dy'st  thysTif  na  faat  as  thou  dost  kill  1 ' 
"'■  '^vill  remark  that  his  mistress  is  to  bhime  for  spending  three  hours 
f^Xrjr  monuDg  at  her  toilet,  because 

'  They  make  that  Beauty  Tyranny, 

That's  p]*o  a  CirU-govtrnmiint.' 

■^*fe^  reading  two  hundred  pages,  you  fei.'l  disposed  to  box  his  ears. 

'c*^^  have  to  tliink,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  eveir  age  must  draw  to 

'  ^l<ne,  that  this  one  could  not  do  so  otherwise,  that  the  old  glow  of  en- 

'"■*»siasin,  the  sudden  flood  of  rapture,  images,  capricious  and  audacious 

f'**<3i«,  whicli  once  rolled  through  the  mind  of  men,  arrested  now  and 

i^^^^Sed  down,  could  only  exhibit  dross,  a  curdling  scum,  a  multitude  of 

U"«Ujant  nnj  hurtful  points.     You  say  to  yourself  that,  after  all,  Cowley 

™<i.  perhaps  talent ;  you  End  that  he  had  in  fact  one,  a  new  talent, 

'^^^cnown  to  the  old  musters,  the  sign  of  a  new  culture,  which  needs 

^■=k«r  manners,  and   announces   a  new   society.     Cowley  had   these 

'■^■fcHiiier*,    and    belongs    to   this   sociely.       He  was   a  well-governed, 

^^*» ■enable,  instructed,  polished,  weU-trained  man,  who,  after  twelve 

y^^^ut  of  service  and  writing  in  France,  under  Queen  Uenrietta,  retires 

"t      lasi  wisely  into  the  country,  where  he  studies  natural  history,  and 

pr-«!pjrej  a  treatise  on  religion,  philosophising  on  men  and  life,  fertile 

^    general  reUccUons  and  ideas,  a  moralist,  bidding  his  executor  '  to  let 

notliiug  stand  in  his  writings  which  might  seem  the  least  in  the  world 

"*    te  an  offence  against  religion  or  good  manners.'     Such  dispositions 

oi^d  (uch  a  life  produce  and  indicate  less  a  poet,  that  is,  a  seer,  a 

tre^lor^  than  a  literary  man,  I  mean  a  man  who  can  thiiJc  and  speak, 

*r>a  *lio  therefore  ought  to  have  read  much,  learnt  much,  written  much, 

"'■gill  to  possess  a  calm  and  clear  inind,  to  be  nccuiitomed  to  polished 

***^ety,  sustained  conversation,  a  sort  of  raillery.     In  fact,  Cowley  is 

•**  *uUior  by  profession,  the  oldest  of  those  who  in  England  deserve  the 

'''^''^«.     llis  pros«  is  as  easy  and  sensible  as  his  poetry  is  contorted  and 

'**'^a»onable.     A  polished  man,  writing  for  polished  men,  pretty  much 

7*   "V  would  speak  to  them  in  a  drawing-room, — this  I  take  to  be  the 

.  **  Vrhich  they  had  of  a  good  author  in  the  seventeenth  century.     It 

"  thti  Idea  which  Cowley's  Essays  leave  of  his  character  ;  it  b  the  kind 

*«lput  which  the  writers  of  the  coming  age  take  for  their  model ;  and 
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he  is  the  first  of  that  grave  and  amiable  group  which,  oontiiiue<i    in 
Temple,  reaches  so  far  as  to  include  Addison. 

IL 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  Renaissance  seemed  to  have  attainc^l 
its  limit,  and,  like  a  drooping  and  faded  flower,  to  be  ready  to  lear^^ 
its  place  for  a  new  bud  which  began  to  rise  from  the  ruins.     At  mJ^ 
events,  a  living  and  unexpected  shoot  sprang  from  the  old  dedinioS 
stock.      At   the   moment   when   art  languished,  science   shot  fortlm  ; 
the  whole   labour   of   the  age   ended  in   this.      The   fruits  are  no't 
unlike ;  on  the  contrary,  they  come  from  the  same  sap,  and  bj  tlm« 
diversity  of  the  shape  only  manifest  two  distinct  periods  of  the  inn^^ 
growth  which  has  produced  them.     Every  art  ends  in  a  science,  aim^ 
every  poetry  in  a  philosophy.      For  science   and  philosophy  do  bu-t 
translate  in  precbe  formulas  the  original   conception  which  art 
poetry  render  sensible  by  imaginary  figures :  when  once  the  idea  of 
epoch  is  manifested  in  verse  by  ideal  creations,  it  naturally  comes  to 
expressed  in  prose  by  positive  arguments.     That  which  had 
men  on  escaping  from  ecclesiastical  oppression  and  monkbh  asceticisms^ 
was  the  pagan  idea  of  a  life  true  to  nature,  and  freely  developed.    *Th^y 
had  found  nature  buried  behind  scholasticism,  and  they  had  express^^ 
it  in  poems  and  paintings ;  in  Italy  by  superb  healthy  corporeality,  ^^ 
England  by  vehement  and  unconventional  spirituality,  with  such  dirmj^' 
tion  of  its  laws,  instincts,  and  forms,  that  one  might  extract  from  th^^' 
theatre  and  their  pictures  a  complete  theory  both  of  soul  and  h(A^' 
When  enthusiasm  is  past,  curiosity  begins.     The  sentiment  of  beaa^-y 
gives  way  to  the  sentiment  of  truth.     The  theory  embraced  in  wor- 
of  imagination  is  unfolded.     The  gaze  continues  fixed  on  nature,  n 
to  admire  now,  but  to  understand.     From  painting  we  pass  to  anatonk-^* 
from  the  drama  to  moral  philosophy,  from  grand  poetical  divinatio^^' 
to  great  scientific  views ;  the  second  continue  the  first,  and  the  san^:^^^ 
spirit  shows  in  both ;  for  what  arc  had  represented,  and  science  pi 
ceeds  to  observe,  are  living  things,  with  their  complex  and  comple 
structure,  set  in  motion  by  their  internal  forces,  with  no  superm 
intervention.     Artists  and  savants,  all  set  out,  with  no  misgiving,  fro' 
the  master  conception,  to  wit,  that  nature  subsists  of  herself,  that  eve 
existence  has  in  its  own  womb  the  source  of  its  action,  that  the  caus* 
of  events  are  the  innate  laws  of  tilings ;  an  all-powerful  idea,  fro: 
which  was  to  issue  the  modem  civilisation,  and  which,  at  the  time 
write  of,  produced  in  England  and  Italy,  as  before  in  Greece,  genuu 
sciences,  side  by  side  with  a  complete  art :  after  da  Vinci  and  Micha^ 
Angelo,  the  school  of  anatomists,  mathematicians,  naturalists,  endii^  ^ 
with  Galileo ;  after  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare,  the  scho*^"^^ 
of  thinkers  who  surround  Bacon  and  lead  up  to  Harvey. 

We  have  not  far  to  look  for  this  schooL     In  the  interregnum 
Christianity  the  dominating  bent  of  mind  belongs  to  it.    It  was  paganis: 
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wliicli  reigned  in  EliwtbetU'a  court,  not  only  in  letters,  but  in  doctrine, — 
n  pMi^nism  ut  the  north,  always  serious,  generally  sombre,  but  nhicli 
rested,  like  that  of  the  iiouth,  on  natural  forces.  From  some,  all  ChrtS' 
t'^nity  wnsefTaced;  many  proceed  to  atheism  from  the  excess  of  revulsion  j 
anci  debauchery,  like  Marlowe  and  Greene.  With  others,  like  Shok- 
sp^^Lre,  the  idea  of  God  sc-ircely  makes  its  appearance  ;  they  see  in  our 
l*c>«»f  short  human  life  only  a  dream,  and  beyond  it  the  long  sad  sleep  : 
for-  them,  death  is  the  goal  of  life ;  at  most  a  dark  gulf,  into  which  man 
pl*»nges,  uncertain  of  the  issue.  If  they  carry  their  gaze  beyond,  th«y 
p««"0«ive,'  not  the  soul  welcomed  into  a  purer  world,  but  the  corpse 
alazkiXflODed  to  the  damp  earth,  or  the  ghost  hovering  about  the  chnrch- 
y^^rd.  They  speak  Uke  sceptics  or  superstitious  men,  never  as  genuine 
'*elieTers.  Their  heroes  have  human,  not  religious  virtues;  against 
c»'«n»e  they  rely  on  honour  and  the  love  for  the  beautiful,  not  on  piety  and 
^"«  f«at  of  God.  If  others,  few  and  far,  like  Sidney  and  Spenser,  catch 
*'  gli-mpse  of  this  god,  it  is  aa  a  vague  ideal  liglit,  a  sublime  Platonic 
phantom^  which  has  no  resemblance  to  a  personal  God,  a  strict  incjnisitor 
**■  tVie  slightest  motions  of  the  heart.  He  appears  at  the  summit  of 
""^•^gs,  like  the  splendid  crown  of  the  world,  but  He  does  not  weigh 
>»pon  human  life ;  He  leaves  it  intact  and  free,  only  turning  it  towards 
^"G  beautiful  ITiey  do  not  know  as  yet  the  sort  of  narrow  prison  in 
'^''i^ih  official  cant  and  respectable  creeds  were,  later  on,  to  conGue 
action  and  intelligence.  Even  the  believers,  sincere  Christians  like 
'*acon  "fd  Browne,  discard  ali  oppressive  sternness,  reduce  Christianity 
j^'^  K  eirt  of  moral  poetry,  and  allow  naturalism  to  subsist  beneath  re- 
I  ^giciD.  In  such  a  broad  and  open  channel,  speculation  could  spread  its 
■Jg*.  With  Lord  Herbert  appeared  a  systematic  deism  ;  with  Milton 
*3  Algernon  Sidney,  a  philosophical  religion ;  Clarendon  went  so  far 
to  compare  Lord  Falkland's  gardens  to  the  groves  of  Academe. 
*B«in8t  the  rigorism  of  the  Puritans,  Chilling  worth,  Hales,  Hooker,  the 
it  doctors  of  the  English  Church,  give  a  large  place  to  natural 
>  large,  that  never,  even  to  this  day,  has  it  made  such  on 
'''**nce. 

■Aa  astonishing  irruption  of  facts — the  discovery  of  America,  the 
F*'iTal  of  antiquity,  ihe  restoration  of  philology,  the  invention  of  tbe 
I  tbe  development  of  industries,  the  march  of  human  curiosity  over 
**  vhole  of  the  past  and  the  whole  of  the  globe — came  to  furnish  sub- 
and  prose  began  its  reign.     Sidney,  Wilson,  Ascham,  and 
^''t-tenhftm  explored  the  rules  of  style ;  Hackluyt  and  Purchas  com- 
bed ihe  cyclopiedia  of   travel  and   the  description  of  every  land ; 
J^'^Unthed,    Speed,   Kaleigh,    Stowe,    Knolles,   Daniel,   Thomiis   More, 
•^Od  Herbert,  founded  history ;  Camden,  Spelman,  Cotton,  Usher,  and 
^•<3en  inaugurate  scbolarship ;  a  legion  of  patient  workers,  of  obscure 


*  Sm  b  ShJispeare,  Tht  Tfni]}fii,  ifetuure  for  Hfamrf,  Hamlet;  ii 
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collectors,    of    literary   pioneers,    amassed,    nrranged,    and    silled  1 
documents  which  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  stored  u| 
in   their  libraries ;  whilst  utoplsts,  moralists,  painters 
Thomas   More,  Joseph   Hall,  John    Ewle,  Owen    Fellham,  Burton- 
descnbed  and  passed  judgment  on  the  modes  of  life,  continued  mtt%. 
Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Isaac  Waltou  up  to  the  middle  of  tli9 
next  century,  and  increase  the  nuniber  of  controversialblB  and  politiciiin* 
who,  with  Hooker,  Taylor,  Chilling  worth,  Algernon  Sidnev,  Harring — 
ton,  study  religion,  society,  church  and  state.      A  copious  and  con — 
fused  fermentation,  from  which  abundance  of  thoughts  proceeded,  bn»- 
few  notable  books.     Noble  prose,  such  as  was  heard  at  the  court  o*^ 
Louis  x[v.,  in  Pollio,  Id  the  schools  at  Athens,  such  as  rhetorical  mcK 
sociable  nations  know  how  to  produce,  was  altogether  lacking.     Tbes^ 
men  had  not  the  spirit  of  analysis,  the  art  of  following  step  by  step  th^ 
natural  order  of  ideas,  nor  tlie  spirit  of  conversation,  the  talent  never  t<:> 
weary  or  shock  others.     Their  imagination  is  too  little  regulated,  aii«3 
their  manners  too  little  polished.     They  who  had  mixed  most  la  iix^ 
world,  even  Sidney,  speak  roughly  what  they  tliink,  and  as  they  think, 
it.     Instead  of  glossing,  they  exaggurnte.    They  blurt  out  all.  and  witk 
hold  nothing.     When  they  do  not  employ  excessive  complimentc,  tl 
take  to  coarse  pleasantries.      They  overlook  measured  charm,  r 
raillery,  delicate  flattery.     They  rejoice  in  gross  puns,  dirty  alluiioi 
They  mistake  paradoxical  enigmas  and  grotesque  images  for  wit,    Gra 
lords  and  ladies,  they  talk  like  ill-bred  persons,  lovers  of  buffoono^r  i 
shows  and  bear-fights.    With  some,  as  Orerbury  or  Sir  Thomas  Broim^ 
poelty  trendies  so  much  upon  prose,  that  it  covers  its  narrative  wiil» 
images,  nnd  hides  ideas  under  its  pictures.     They  load  their  style  witt 
flowery  comparisons,  which  produce  one  another  as  they  go  along,  Wid 
ino»nt  one  above  another,  so  that  sense  disappears,  and  ornament  only 
is  visible.     Id  fine,  they  are  generally  pedants,  still  stiff  with  the  n*t 
of  the  school ;  tliey  divide  and  subdivide,  propound  theses,  definiliofll  s 
they  argue  solidly  and  heavily,  and  quote  their  authors  in  Latin,  uA 
even  in  Greek ;  lliey  square  out  their  massive  periods 
knock  their  adversaries  down,  and  their  readers  too,  by  the  ytxjrt 
bound.       They  are  never  on  the  prose-level,  but   always   above  0 
below — above  by  their  poetic  genius,  bi-low  by  the  weight  of  their  wi** 
cation  and  the  barbarism  of  their  manners.     But  they  think  serioosl.^ 
and  for  themselves ;    they  are    deliberate ;    they  are   convinced  »■' 
touched  by  what  they  say.     Even  in  the  compiler  we  find  a  force  iw' 
loyalty  of   spirit,  which  give  confidence  and  cause  pleasure.     Thti^ 
writings  are  like  the  powerful  and  heavy  engravings  of  their  contem- 
poraries, the  maps  of  Hofnagel  for  instance,  so  harsh  and  so  instruc- 
livc;  tlieir  conception  is  sharp  and  clear;  they  have  the  gift  of  !'■'*  j 
ceiving  every   object,  not  under   a   general   aspect,  like   the   (' 
writers,  but  specially  aud  individually.     It  is  not  man  in  the  abiti 
the  citizen  as  he  is  everywhere,  the  countryman  as  such,  tlisl  tl>4| 
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,  but  James  or  Ttonias,  Smit.li  or  Brown,  of  such  a.  parisli, 

1  an  office,  with  sach  and  such  attitude  or  dress,  dbtinot  from 

;  in  abort,  they  see,  not  the  idea,  but  the  individual.  Imagiue 
Urbaace  that  such  a  dispositjoa  produces  in  a  man's  head,  how 
'ar  order  of  things  becomes  deranged  by  it ;  how  every  object, 

infinite  medley  of  its  forms,  properties,  appendages,  will  tlience- 
Iten  itself  by  a  hundred  points  of  contact  unforeseen  to  another 
Bid  bring  before  the  mind  a  series  or  a  family ;  what  boldness 
e  will  derive  from  it ;  what  familar,  picturesque,  absurd  words 

k  forth  in  succession ;  how  the  dash,  the  impromptu,  the  origin- 
I  inequality  of  invention,  will  stand  out.  Figure,  at  the  same 
lat  a  hold  this  form  of  mind  has  on  objects,  how  many  facts  it 

I  in  one  conception ;  what  a  mass  of  personal  judgments, 
inthorities,  suppositions,  guesses,  imaginations,  it  spreads  over 
bject;  with  what  haphazard  and  creative  fecundity  it  engenders 
ilh  and  conjecture.  It  is  an  extrRordinary  chaos  of  thoughts 
DS,  often  abortive,  still  more  often  barbarous,  sometimes  grand. 

I  this  superfluity  something  lasting  and  great  is  produced, 

science,  and  we  have  only  to  examine  more  closely  into  one  or 

se  works  to  see  the  new  creation  emerge  from  the  blocks  aod 

III. 
Titers  above  all  display  this  slate  of  mind.  The  first,  Robert 
I  ecclesiastic  and  university  recluse,  who  passed  his  life  in 
1^  and  dabbled  in  all  the  sciences,  as  learned  as  Rabelais,  of  an 
Btible  and  overflowing  memory ;  unequal,  moreover,  gifted  with 
1,  and  spasmodically  gay,  but  as  a  rule  sad  and  morose,  to  the 
if  confessing  in  his  epitaph  that  melancholy  made  up  his  life  and 
b ;  in  the  first  place  original,  enamoured  of  his  own  intelligence, 
!  of  the  earliest  models  of  that  singular  English  mood  which, 
within  himself,  develops  in  him,  at  one  time  imagtna- 
I  another  scrupulousness,  at  another  oddity,  and  makes  of  him, 
0  oircamstaoces,  a  poet,  an  eccentric,  a  humorist,  a  mndmnn, 
in.  He  read  on  for  thirty  years,  put  an  encyctnptedia  into 
t,  and  now,  to  amuse  and  relieve  himself,  takes  a  folio  of  bhuik 
Twenty  lines  of  a  poet,  a  dozen  lines  of  a  treatise  on  agricul- 
lolio  column  of  heraldry,  the  patience,  the  record  of  the  fever 
iypocbondria,  the  history  of  the  particle  giie,  a  scrap  of  meta- 
—this  is  what  passes  through  his  brain  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour : 
Gwniral  of  ideas  and  phrases,  Greek,  Latin,  German,'FreDch, 
JihilDsophical,  geometrical,  medical,  poetical,  astrological,  musical, 
' :,  heaped  one  on  the  other ;  an  enormous  medley,  a  prodigious 
jumbled  quotations,  jostling  thoughts  with  the  vivacity  and 
t  of  a  feast  of  u 


Sn  fur  this  feast  Walter  Scott's  Abbot,  chs.  liv.  and  xv.— Tbl 
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'  This  roving  Lnmour  (thougli  not  with  like  sbccesb)  I  have  ever  bad,  and,  IS 
D  raging  spuiicl  that  buks  at  pi^ry  bird  hf  mma,  leuiiiig  tun  game,  1  luve  tdSam 
all,  saving  that  which  1  should,  and  inuy  justlj  complain,  oail  trolj.  gw  tHi 
ett,  RtM^uatn  ai,  which  Geaaer  did  in  modest;  :  that  I  have  read  many  boolu,  bn'^B 
to  little  [rarpoae,  tor  want  of  good  method  ;  1  hate  confusedly  tumbled  over  divu^E 
author!  in  our  libraries  with  small  prolit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgment— 
I  never  travelled  bat  in  map  or  cani,  in  which  my  unconfiued  thoughts  have  btel^p 
expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with  the  study  of  cfWmogTa{A]r^~— 
Saturn  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  colminating,  etc.,  and  Hots  pHnripal  BignifiEatna^a 
uf  manners,  in  partUo  caojonction  with  mine  ascendant;  both  fortunate  ia  tlM&;3 
houfles,  etc  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich  ;  nOiU  ett,  nOiU  dtad  ;  I  have  litUtv  ^ 
wuit  nothing :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater  prefcnnent  aa  3 
could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  il.  I  have  a  competency  (loiu  Dto)  ftac^B 
my  noble  and  muniScent  patrons.  Though  1  live  still  a  coUefn*t  student,  ^km 
Democritus  in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monostiijne  life,  ipie  niAi  (AeoCruTB,  seqoiKtnJKJ 
from  those  tumults  and  Croublea  of  the  world,  et  lanqvam  in-tpeeaid  poriliu  (la^BM 
said),  in  some  high  place  above  yon  all,  like^tofnM  aa;>iefu,  oninio  weeiria  yiuftl^gaa 
proicaJiaqve  niiieru,  uita  wint  tHluilu,  I  heer  and  see  what  is  done  •bnail,  ksivM 
others  run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  coantKj.  PWs 
bam  these  wrangling  lawsuits,  aula  nanifafeni,  /ori  ambitidacn,  vidtr*  mieimtmt 
toleo:  1  laogh  at  all,  only  secure,  list  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  com^a^ 
oattlt  miscarry,  trade  decay  ;  I  have  no  wife  nor  children,  good  m  bad,  to  pra^~ 
tor ;  a  mere  spectalAr  of  other  men's  fortunes  and  adyentures,  and  how  t' 
their  ports,  which  methinks  are  diversely  presented  u 
theatre  or  scene.  I  hear  new  news  every  day  ;  and  those  onlinary  n 
plsgnes,  fires,  inundatioiu,  thefts,  murders,  massacres,  meteors,  com« 
prodigies,  apparitions  ;  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged  in  France,  ( 
Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  etc. ,  daily  musters  and  preparations,  and  such  )At,  w 
these  tsmpestuona  times  afford,  battlus  foiight,  so  many  mep  sWn,  i  '  _^^ 

shipwracka,  piraeiea,  and  sea-fights,  peace,  leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alamu-^^ 
a.  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishua,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsnits,  pleu,  b'-'- 
proclamations,  comploltita,  gricvancea,— are  daily  brought  lo  our  <an  :  new  t»''^  ' 
everyday,  pamphlets,  currantocs,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  "i^'- 
new  puradoiBS,  opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  coutrovetsies  in  philosoptiy,  nlijVi  - 
eto.     Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,   maakings,  mummerios,   enlertainniciii^ 
jubilea,   embassies,   tilts  and  tournaments,   trophies,    triumphs,   revels,  spijrl-- 
playea  :  then  again,  ai;  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheating  trioks,  rabbccii^ 
enormous  villaniea,  in  alt  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  death  of  princes,  nen  diawrVf^^H 
expediliana ;  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.     To-day  we  hear  of  IM*  I^^H 
and  officers  created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  depiard,  and  then  V&^^| 
Ercah  honours  conferred ;  one  is  let  loose,  onotlier  imprisoned :  one  porobM^H 
another  breaketh  :  be  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt  ;  now  plenty,  ^^H 
again  di'srth  and  famine  ;  one  rans.  auollier  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  wMp^^^f 
Thus  1  daily  hear,  and  suchlike,  both  private  and  pnblick  news.''  ^H 

'  For  what  a  world  of  booka  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and  idcBiX^^H 
the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  retuler  I  In  arithmetiok,  geometry,  P*l^^H 
tive,  optick,  astronomy,  oroliitecture,  aculptura,  pidura,  ot  whii;h  so  nanyl^^H 
such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written :  iu  mechanicks  and  thoir  niJ*'*^^H 
military  matters,  navigation,  riding  of  horws,   fencing,   swimming  gud*^^^! 


^  Anatomy  (if  Mclandtalg,  llHied.  1821,  2  vols. :  Democritus  to  the  B 
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^kat.iii)[,  er«t  tomis  of  hmbandry,  cookery,  biUaaniy,  bunting  fishing,  fowling, 

•^^- .  with  exriiiiMtv  pictores  of  all  sports,  gnmea,  aod  vhat  not     In  iniuick,  meta- 

I  '<  %'sicks,  Dittunl  and  moral  pliiloaophj,  phOologie,  in  poliiy,  heialdi^,  genealogy. 

1 1  ■-■ttology,  ttn,,  Ihcy  nfford great  tomes,  or  those  stuJiea  of  antiquitj,  etc.,  tt  jiu'ii 

'•tiliiuorillimrlirisinTfntioniliia?  qnidjuaindhui  miuiatratioiiibiuf  ifaid  dieiniwi 

■"*'ftWMmifci»  f  iiuid  rtetia*  gronulricii  demanatratiortibui  ?    "What  bo  sure,  what  «o 

[•tc^Msniit !     He  UiBt  slinll  bat  see  the  georaetrieal  tower  of  Onrerenitu  at  Bologne 

in     Itnly,  Ae  Et«ir[i[e  and  olovk  at  Btmaborough,  wilt  admire  the  elTectB  of  art,  or 

l'>nt   cugine  of  AruliiiDedeB  ta  remove  the  «rth  it^lf,  if  he  had  hut  a  plaoo  to 

'-^tnti  Ilia  instrument.    Ardiimedi*  cochlea,  and  ntro  dcviiea  to  corrivitc  wntera, 

-  ■■  isick  inatnimenta,  and  trisyUable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repealw],  with 

'  1  rixlcs  of  snish.     What  vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physick,  and  ilivinity,  fot 

ir-ifit,  pleosuTB,  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose,  etc.  I    Their  nauips  alone  are 

itm  Biibjf^i't  of  whole  volumes :  we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many 

S****t   libnries,  roll  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  Herved  out  for 

•■"■e'*!  paUtci,  and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is  nfftcted  with  none  of  them,     Some 

''**    an  infinite  delight  to  stndy  tho  very  languages  wherein  these  hooks  are 

*^itt«ii— Hebrew,  Greek,   Syriack,  Chalde,  Arahick,   pic.      Methinks  it   wotild 

V'eawe  any  man  to  laok  npon  a  geograjihical  map  {ruavi  animtan  drltelatione  aUi' 

'^'*»   <Ji  iHrrtdibiUm  rervm  varietaltm  et  jvcaTidUalrm,  H  ad  pUniwm  Wii  cogni- 

™™^^*»  a^eiiarr),  chorographical,  topographical  ileliueatioua  ;  to  heboid,  as  it  were, 

•11  ttx„  mnwtE  provincss,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go  forth  of  tha 

'"ut^  of  his  study  ;  to  nieaEur>\  by  the  scale  and  compasses  their  extent,  distance, 

ci^m  i^f  their  site.     Charles  the  Great  (as  Fktina  writes)  had  three  faire  silver 

'^''l<s^  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  msp  of  Constantinople,  in  the  second 

"***  umUy  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  deacription  of  Ihe  whole  world  ; 

■'"'       mnoh  deliKhl  he  took  in  them.     What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be, 

'""a,    to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  Mcrcator,  Hondins,  el«.  I  to  peruiw 

'N'j^t^i  Iwolu  of  cities  pnt  out  by  Braunua  and  Hogenbeigina I  to  read  those  ex- 

'■'  ''**<!■  dcscriptioDS  of  llaginuB,  Muuiter,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterua,  Leonder 

'  '*^«-ta«,  Camden,  LeoATer,  Adricomiua,  Nic  Gerbeliug,  etcT  thoao  famma  ci- 

"'**-»nnB  of  Christopher  Cotnmbus,  Americm  Vespuciua,  Marcus  Polus  tlie  Vene- 

''*•      I.o<L   Virtomannos,  Aloysius  CDdamustua,  etc.!   those  accurate  diaries  of 

'  ""*«apil».  HolUndcra,  of  Bartison,  OUtet  a  Nort,  etc.,  Hacluit'a  Voyages,  Pol- 

,  '"^JT'i  Decades,  Bimm,  Lerius,  Linschoten's  relations,  those  Hodieporicoas  of 

''-     ■  MrfjgM,  Brocarde  the  Honke,  Bredenbnchius,  Jo.  Dubliniu.s,  Sands,  etc., 

'  '--  -Tlrm,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the  world!  those  pleasant  itine- 

'  I.TilusUmtxeTna,  JodocuiSincerua,  Dux  Folonus,  etc.  I  to  read  BeUontns 

"'li,  P.  Gilliushissurvayes  ;  those  parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curioosly 

iiires,  by  Fratres  a  Bry !    To  see  a  well  cut  herbal,  hearba,  tiee^  flowers, 

1 1  legetals,  cipreesed  in  their  proper  colonra  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Mat- 

"iji  DiiMcorides,  Dehu^ampius,  Lubel,  Bauhiiius,  and  tliat  last  voluuiin<'Us 

i  fy  herbal  of  Besler  of  Nonrmberge ;  wherein  almost  evL'ry  plant  is  to  hia 

.'ii>  iw.     To  see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sen,  apidcra,  gnats,  brrpcnts, 

~  U  cnwturBS  set  out  hy  the  lame  art,  aud  truly  Hxpti-ssed  in   lively 

I,  with  an  exact  description  of  iheir  Datnne,  vertue*.  qualitira,  etc.,  as  halh 

--^  accaistely  iHsrfonawl  by  £liaii,  Gesner,   Ulyanoa  Aldrovandua,   Beilonjua, 

I   ^^liolrtiMt  HJpjiolylui  Salvionus,  etc.'' 

Bu  ia  nerer-ending ;  words,  plirnses,  overflow,  are  heaped  up,  »- 
gp>K^Mfafa«Mfti|tt^««^3^3fam.<>^-W  Uii  ill     ^ 
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peRted,  and  flow  on,  corryiTig  the  render  along,  deafened,  wei 
drowned,  unable  to  toucli  ground  in  ihe  deluge.  Burton  is 
ibie.  There  are  no  ideas  which  he  does  not  iterate  under  fifty  forms : 
when  he  has  expended  his  own,  he  pours  out  upon  us  other  men's — the 
classics,  the  rarest  authors,  known  only  by  savants — authors  rarer  stiU, 
known  only  to  the  learned;  he  borrows  from  all.  Underneath  these 
deep  caverns  of  erudition  and  science,  there  is  one  blacker  and  more 
unknown  than  all  the  others,  filled  with  forgotten  authors,  with  crack- 
jaw  names,  Besler  of  Nuremberg,  Adricomius,  Linscholen,  Brocage, 
Bredenbachius.  Amidst  ail  these  antediluvian  monsters,  bristling  with 
Latin  terminations,  he  is  at  his  ease  ;  he  sports  with  them,  laughs,  skipi 
from  one  to  the  other,  drives  them  ali  at  once.  He  is  like  old  Protet 
the  bold  runner,  who  in  one  hour,  with  his  team  of  hippopotami,  a 
the  circuit  of  the  ocean. 

What  subject  does  he  take  ?  Meiancholy,  his  individual  i 
and  he  takes  it  like  a  schoolman.  None  of  St.  Thomas'  treatisea  ii 
more  regularly  constructed  than  his.  This  torrent  of  erudition  is  dis- 
tributed in  geometrically  planned  channels,  turning  off  at  right  anglei 
without  deviating  by  a  line.  At  the  head  of  every  i>art  you  will  £nd 
a  Eynoptical  and  analytical  table,  with  hyphens,  brackets,  each  divisoa 
begetting  its  subdivisions,  each  subdivision  its  sections,  each  secliOD  iw 
subsections  :  of  the  malady  in  general,  of  melancholy  in  particttlar,  ^F 
il5  nature,  its  seat,  its  varieties,  causes,  symptoms,  its  prognons ; 
cure  by  permissible  means,  by  forbidden  means,  by  dietetic  meR(u,fi 
pliarmaceuiical  means.  AAer  the  scholastic  process,  he  descends  ft 
the  general  to  the  particular,  and  disposes  each  emotion  and  ideaijl|l 
labelled  case.  In  this  framework,  supplied  by  the  middle-age,  ■^ 
heaps  np  the  whole,  like  a  man  of  the  Renaissance, — the  Itteraij  J 
scription  of  passions  and  the  medical  description  of  mental  aliens ' 
details  of  the  hospital  with  a  satire  on  human  follies,  phynolog 
treatises  side  by  side  with  personal  confidences,  the  redpM  of  I 
apothecary  with  mora!  counsels,  remarks  on  love  with  the  historjt 
evacuations.  The  discrimination  of  ideas  has  not  yet  been  effect 
doctor  and  poet,  man  of  letters  and  savant,  he  is  all  at  o 
of  diuns,  ideas  pour  like  different  liquids  into  the  samu  vat,  with  si 
spluttering  and  bubbling,  with  an  unsavoury  smell  and  odd  t 
But  the  vat  is  full,  and  from  this  admixture  are  produced  potent  a 
pounds  which  no  preceding  age  had  known. 

IV. 

I  effectual  leaven,  the  poetic  s 
the  vast  erudition,  which  wiU  ^ 
^alogues;  which,  interpreting  every  fact,  c 
divines  a  mysterious  soul  within  it,  and  agitatCi 
by  representing  to  him  the  restless  vrotld 


For  in  this 
inent,  which  stirs  up 
be  confined  to  dry  ct 
object,  disentangles  oi 
the  whole  spirit  of 


within  and  without  him  as  a  grand  enig^na.     Let  us  concave  a  kindni 
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!pir-»i  to  ShakapBaJ%'s,  a  scholar  and  an  observer  instead  of  an  actor 
TO«i  a  poet,  whw  in  place  of  creating  is  occupied  in  comprehendinp.  but 
wiio,  like  Sbakspeare,  applies  himself  to  living  things,  penetrates  their 
inte-mal  stmcture,  puis  himself  in  communication  with  their  actual 
'''^'"a,  imprints  in  himself  fervently  and  scrupiiloualy  the  smallest  details 
if  t-keir  figure ;  who  at  the  same  time  extends  his  penetrating  surmises 
beyond  the  region  of  observation,  discerns  behind  visible  phtenomena 
» ■^v'crld  obscure  yet  sublime,  and  trembles  with  a  kind  of  veneration 
Dafore  the  vast,  indistinct,  but  populous  abyss  on  whose  surface  our 
uttle  imirerse  hangs  quivering.  Such  a  one  is  Sir  Tbomaa  Browne, 
B  naturalist,  a.  philosopher,  a  scholar,  a  physician,  and  a  moralist,. 
*'n»ost  the  last  of  the  generation  which  produced  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
^•s^ispeare.  No  thinker  bears  stronger  witness  to  the  wandering  and 
'""v-entive  curiosity  of  the  age.  No  writer  has  better  dbplayed  the 
^^lliant  and  sombre  imagination  of  the  North.  No  one  has  spoken 
'*^*  4  a  more  eloquent  emotion  of  death,  the  vast  night  of  forge tfulness, 

"  the  niUdevouring  pit,  of  human  vanity,  which  tries  to  create  an 
^*  *Jiorlality  out  of  ephemeral  glory  or  acuiptured  stones.  No  one  has 
.^''■'■aled,   in  more  glowing  and  original   expressions,  the  poetic  sap 

*"*»ich  flows  through  all  the  minds  of  the  age. 

'  But  the  iaiqnity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  hi^r  poppy,  iind  deals  with  the 
=*in(y  v{  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity.  Who  con  but  pity  the 
*~  ■  W  of  the  pyramids  I  Heroatratus  lives  that  burnt  the  templa  of  Diana,  he  is 
it  lo>t  that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse,  con- 
-- M  that  of  himself.  In  vuu  we  compote  our  felicities  hj  the  advantage  of 
1  **»  ipoA  munea,  ainee  bod  huve  equal  duration  ;  and  Theraites  i«  liko  to  livo  u 
^^*B  a*  Aganiemuon.  Wlio  knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  known,  or  whether 
^wr  be  not  more  remarkable  persons  forgot  than  any  that  itanil  reniembertd  in 
^f*«  known  account  of  time  I  Without  the  favour  of  the  everlasting  register,  the 
"  Fit  man  hiul  beeu  as  uuknuwn  as  the  hut,  and  Methuselah's  long  life  iuul  been  liis 
'''i\y  chronick. 

■  Olilirion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part  raust  be  content  to  be  aa  Ihough 
'li'y  hail  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  Qod.  not  in  the  record  of  man. 
Iwenty-snven  names  make  up  the  first  story  before  the  fiood,  and  the  ri'cordej 
uiiu*  ever  aince  contain  not  one  living  century.  The  mtmbcr  of  the  dead  long 
■u.<enleth  aU  that  shall  live.  The  night  of  Ume  far  surpuaspth  the  day,  and  who 
knows  when  wa*  the  eqninoz  t  Ever;  hour  adds  imto  the  current  arithmetick  which 
ararae  stands  one  moment.  And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life,  and  even 
I'ngant  could  doubt,  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die ;  since  oar  longeat  sun  seta  at 
right  declensions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long 
before  we  tic  down  in  darknou,  and  have  our  light  in  ashes ;  since  the  brother  of 
iIcHlJi  daily  lumnta  us  with  dying  mementos,  and  time,  that  grows  old  in  itself,  bids 
ui  tiopc  no  long  duration  ; — diutnrnitj  is  a  dream,  and  folly  of  expectation. 

'  DarkneKS  and  tight  divide  the  couTBe  of  time,  nod  oblivion  aharra  with  memory 
■  ICmt  part  even  of  our  living  beings  ;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and  the 
mutiat  itrokes  of  aHliction  leave  but  short  smsrt  upon  us.  Sense  endumth  no 
i-jrtnanities.  and  sorrows  di'struy  us  or  tliemselves.  To  weep  into  stones  are 
fiblM-     Afflictions  induce  caUositiaa ;  miseries  are  slippery,  or  fall  like  snow  upon 
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M,  which  notwithstanding  is  no  nnhapp;  stn)iidi^.  To  be  ignorant  of  evils  U 
vome,  and  forgetful  of  qtUi  put,  is  a  mcrtriful  proviiion  of  natim,  nrli^reb;  wt 
iUk™^  the  tmiture  of  oar  few  and  evil  days ;  aad  aur  delirerHl  senses  not  n^Hpnng 
into  cutting  remcmbrancFS,  our  sorrows  are  cot  k«pl  raw  by  the  edge  of  repetitious, 
.  ,  ,  AU  was  vanity,  foodinjj  the  wind,  and  folly.  The  Egyptian  mnmniieB,  which 
Csmbyses  or  time  hnlh  spared,  avarice  now  conannKitb.  Mummy  is  become  mer- 
chandise, Hiznum  <TareB  wounds,  and  Pharoob  is  sold  for  balsams.  .  .  .  Han  is  * 
noble  animn),  splendid  ia  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave,  solemnizing  natiritin 
and  deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremoniea  of  bravery  in  the  inlury  of 
his  nature  .  .  .  Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregularities  of  Tuugloy, 
and  wild  enonuities  afoDcieut  magnanimity.' ' 

These  are  almast  the  words  of  a  poet,  and  it  is  just  this  poet's  inuigi- 

natioD  which  urges  him  onward  into  science,*  Amidst  the  prodoctions" 
of  Qature  he  abounds  with  conjectures,  generalisadoos;  he  gropes  abou^ 
proposing  explanations,  making  trials,  extending  his  guesses  like  sa 
many  flexible  and  vibrating  tentacnla  into  the  four  comers  of  the  globf, 
into  the  most  distant  regions  of  fancy  and  truth.  As  he  looks  upon  lie 
tree-like  and  foliated  crusts  which  are  formed  upon  the  surface  of  freo- 
itig  liquids,  he  asks  himself  if  this  be  not  a  regeneration  of  TegeCtble 
essences,  dissolved  in  the  liqitid.  At  the  sight  of  curdling  blood  or 
milk,  he  inquires  whether  there  be  not  something  analogous  to  llie 
formation  of  the  bird  in  the  egg,  or  in  that  coagulation  of  chaos  which 
gave  birth  to  our  world,  la  presence  of  that  impalpable  force  which 
makes  liquids  freeze,  he  asks  if  apople.iies  and  cataracts  are  not  the 
eifects  of  a  like  power,  and  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  a  congeiHug 
agency.  He  is  in  presence  of  nature  as  an  artist,  a  literary  man,  in  p«- 
seace  of  a  living  couDtenaace,  marking  every  feature,  every  movem^I 
of  physiognomy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  divine  the  passions  of  the  ittB 
disposition,  ceaselessly  correcting  and  reversing  his  interpretuliona,  Iwpl 
in  agitation  by  the  invisible  forces  which  operate  beneath  the  visihif 
envelnpe.  The  whole  of  the  middle-age  and  of  antiquity,  with  the* 
theories  and  imaginations,  Platonism,  Cabalism,  Christian  theoloEyi 
Aristotle's  subsiantial  forms,  the  specific  forms  of  the  alchemists, — »Ii 
human  speculations,  strangled  or  transformed  one  within  the  otheit 
meet  simultaneously  in  his  brain,  so  as  to  open  up  to  him  vistas  of  ibia 
unknown  world.  The  mass,  the  pile,  the  cnntusion,  the  inner  fermen- 
tation and  swarming,  mingled  with  vapours  and  flashes,  the  tumuliuou' 
overloading  of  his  imagination  and  his  mind,  oppress  and  agitate  bini 
In  this  expectation  and  emotion  his  curiosity  is  enlisted  in  everyihin:' : 
in  reference  to  the  least  fact,  the  most  special,  the  oldest,  the  mosi 
chimerical,  he  conceives  a  chain  of  complicated  investig    '  '    ' 

ing  how  the  ark  could  contain  alt  creatures,  vhh  their  provisiou  of  El 
how  Perpenna,  in  his  feast,  arranged  the  invited  so  as  U>  strike  S 

'  The  H'ont-»  of  Sir  Ttiomiu  Brovae,  ed.  Wilkin,  1 8S2,  3  vols.   ffjM 
iii.  ch.  V.  41  elpMtiim. 

'  See  Milaand,  Mudi  ntr  Sir  Thoma*  Browne,  Revue  des  dmss  Memdtt,  Ifl 
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Lis  goesC;  what  trees  must  have  ^own  on  the  banlu  of  Acheron,  sup- 
y^nrtg  that  there  were  any ;  whetlier  quincunx  plantiittons  had  not  their 
"ngin  b  Eden,  and  whether  the  numbers  and  geometrical  figures  oon- 
uin«d  in  the  loseDge-form  are  not  met  with  in  all  the  productiona  of 
iiiiture  and  art.  You  may  recognise  here  the  exuberance  and  the 
«tr»».ngo  caprices  of  an  inner  development  too  ample  and  too  strong. 
Archipolngy,  chemistry,  hiatory,  nature,  there  is  nothing  in  which  he 
»  not  interested  to  the  extent  of  a  passion,  which  does  not  c. 
"leiBory  and  bb  ingenuity  to  overflow,  which  does  not  aumi 
"ithin  him  the  idea  of  some  force,  certwnly  admirable,  possibly  infinite. 
tut  what  finishes  in  depicting  him,  what  signalises  the  advance  of 
Mi«?nro^  is  the  fact  that  hb  imagination  provides  a  counterbaltuice 
*S*unit  itself.  He  is  as  fertile  in  doubts  as  he  is  in  explaaationa.  If 
■>e  sees  the  thousand  reasons  which  tend  to  one  view,  he  sees  also  the 
^ciuMnd  which  tend  to  tlie  contrary.  At  tlie  two  extremities  of  the 
*^xvie  fact,  he  raises  up  to  the  clouds,  but  in  equal  piles,  the  scaffolding 
"f  «:ontrad)ctory  arguments.  Having  made  a.  guess,  he  knows  that  it 
^  "YiDl  a  guess;  he  pauses,  ends  with  a  perhaps,  recommends  verifica- 
''*>*!.  His  writings  consist  only  of  opinions,  ^ven  as  such; 
f'^'iacipal  work  b  a  refutation  of  popular  errors.  After  all,  he  proposes 
'I  ^^^stioaf,  suggests  explanations,  suspends  bb  judgments ;  nothing  moi 

'"^V  i)ii«  b  enough:  when  the  search  b  so  eager,  when  the  paths  _ 
"'  *^  id)  it  proceeds  are  so  numerous,  when  it  is  so  scrupulous  in  making 
'^'*~uin  of  its  basis,  the  issue  of  the  pursuit  is  sure;  we  are  ~ 
"^^  j«  from  the  truth. 


In  this  band  of  scholars,  dreamers,  and  enquirers,  appears  the 

'^"^'•■jiprehcnaive,  sensible,  originative  of  the  minds  of  the  age,  Francb 

■..a  great  and  luminous  intellect,  one  of  the  finest  of  tliis  poetic 

v.  who,  like  hb  predecessors,  was  naturally  disposed  to  clothe  lib 

IT!  tlie  most  splendid  dress:  in  thb  age,  a  thought  did  not  seem 

- .  ,..ii.(e  until  it  bad  assumed  a  form  and  colour.     But  what  dbtin- 

="*-».  «lies  him  from  the  others  is,  that  with  him  an  image  only  serves  to 

*''^^"«iMin irate  meditation.     He  reflected  long,  stamped  on  hb  mind  all  the 

'*'*^->bi  and  joints  of  hb  subject;   and  then,  instead  of  dissipating  his 

'"^^  »nplot«  idea  in  a  graduated  chain  of  reasoning,  he  embodies  it  in  a 

^  Kipuison  so  expressive,  exact,  transparent,  that  behind  the  fignre  we 

^>-n*iTc  all  the  details  of  the  idea,  like  a  liquor  in  a  fair  crystal  v 

*-^dg«  of  hb  style  by  a  single  example : 

■  ttm  u  w«ti!r,  wipthtr  it  be  the  dew  of  He«ven  ut  tlw  springs  of  the  earth, 
^^^•tij  icattns  mill  I'mbi  itself  in  Uio  gruuad,  eiivpt  it  be  Dulleuted  into  soma 
^^^»I>Iwlc,  where  it  may  by  luloa  and  consort  comfort  and  mduD  itself  (and  for 
"  7^*1  ionic,  the  industry  of  man  hu  deviwrl  »i]iii.uliiot»,  cisterns,  and  pooln,  snd 
^  ^^niw  l»ittitifi«l  them  with  rsrions  ornaments  of  msgnifluNuce  and  state,  u  well 
~^«  finiut  and  necsssityti  to  this  MCcUent  liijuor  of  knowledge,  wlutberit  descend 
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from  (iiiioe  inspiration  or  spring  from  humut  seusc,  vould  soon  peruiL  noi  TuiiiL 
into  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  p^^s«^Tt^d  in  books,  traditions,  c«nfereaca^  tail 
espeeiallyin  plot'es  appointed  for  such  matten  as  'nnirerajtics,  colleges,  and  Bchoola, 
-wbere  it  mBftiavebotti  a  Sif  d  habitatioD,  aud  means  and  opportunity  of  inoRHtng 
and  collecttn);  itself. ' ' 

'  The  greatest  error  of  ail  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  but  «r 
farthest  pnd  of  knowledge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  awl 
knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curioutj  and  inquisitire  appetite  ;  sonwIiniH 
t«  entertain  Uieir  minds  with  Tartcty  and  delight ;  sometime!  for  ornament  and 
reputation  ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  conttadidtiafi ; 
and  moat  times  for  lucre  and  profession ;  and  seldom  aincerelj  to  gin  a  true  arcnoiil 
of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  thi-  benefit  and  use  of  men  :  as  if  there  were  sought  in 
knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  uid  restless  spirit ;  or  a  kmn, 
for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  ■ 
tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground,  far  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  sho[>,  for  proQt  or  &ale ;  and  not  (  rich 
storehouse,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  eslute.'* 

This  is  his  mode  of  thought,  by  symbols,  not  by  analysis ;  instead 
of  esplaioing  hb  idea,  he  transposes  and  translates  it, — translates  it 
entire,  to  the  smallest  details,  enclosing  all  is  the  majesty  of  a  grand 
period,  or  in  the  brevity  of  a  striking  sentence.  Thence  springs  B 
style  of  admirable  richness,  gravity,  and  vigour,  now  solemn  ind 
symmetrical,  now  concise  and  piercing,  always  elaborate  and  full  cf 
colour.'     There  is  nothing  in  English  prose  superior  to  his  diction. 

Thence  is  derived  also  hia  manner  of  conceiving  of  tbmgs.  He  a 
not  a  dialectician,  like  Hobbes  or  Descartes,  apt  tn  arranging  ideis. 
in  educing  one  from  another,  in  leading  his  reader  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex  by  an  unbroken  chain.  He  is  a  producer  of  concepliiiii" 
and  of  sentences.  The  matter  being  explored,  he  says  to  us :  '  SmA 
it  is;  touch  it  not  on  that  side  ;  it  must  be  approached  from  the  otber.' 
Nothing  more ;  no  proof,  no  effort  to  convince :  be  affirms,  and  ioa 
nothing  more ;  he  has  thought  in  the  manner  of  artists  and  poets,  nnd 
he  speaks  afW  the  manner  of  prophets  and  seers.  Capita  et  viMi,  tli>> 
title  of  one  of  his  books  might  be  the  title  of  all.  The  most  odmin^l'. 
the  Novum  Organam,  is  a  string  of  aphorisms, — a  collectiou,  as  it  wei^t 
of  scientific  decrees,  as  of  an  oracle  who  foresees  the  future  and  revfal^ 
the  truth,  And  to  make  the  resemblance  complete,  he  expresses  thcin 
by  poetical  figures,  by  enigmatic  abbreviations,  almost  in  Sibylline 
verses :  Idola  spec&s,  Idola  tribwi,  Jdola  fori,  Idola  t/iealri,  evejy  oO*^ 
will  recail  these  strange  names,  by  which  he  signifies  the  four  kinds  *^ 
illusions  to  which  man  is  subject.*     Shakspenre  and  the  seers  do  O*** 

'  Bacon's  Works.     Translation  of  the  iJe^uj^itenIu£ncii{>arum,  Book  iL^^^B 
the  King.  ^^| 

*  Ibid.  Book  L     The  true  end  of  learning  mistakeo^  ^^m 

*  Eopecially  in  the  Kuayt. 

*  See  also  A'ocum  Organvm,  Books  i.  and  ii.  ;  the  twenty^even  Idni!^ 
examples,   with  their  metaphorical  names:    /nafanCice   crucis,   (tinortw  jaa'- 

»,  polychrctM,  magka,  etc. 
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contaio  more  Tigorous  or  expressive  condeDsations  of  thoughl,  more 
resembling  iospiration,  and  in  Bacon  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
la  short,  his  process  is  that  of  the  creators ;  it  b  intuition,  not  reosoa- 
iiig.  When  he  has  laid  up  his  store  of  facts,  the  greatest  possible,  on 
Kome  vast  subject,  on  some  entire  province  of  the  mind,  on  the  whole 
mnlerior  philosophy,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  sciences,  on  the 
power  and  limits  of  human  reason,  he  casts  over  all  this  a  comprehen- 
sire  view,  as  it  were  a.  great  net,  hiings  up  a  universal  idea,  condenses 
his  idea  mto  a  maxim,  and  hands  it  to  i«  with  the  words,  '  Verify  and 
pro6t  by  it.' 

There  is  nothing  more  hazardous,  more  like  fantasy,  than  this  mode 
of  thought,  when  it  is  not  clieckcd  by  natural  and  strong  good  sense. 
This  common  sense,  which  is  a  kind  of  natural  divination,  the  stable 
cqiiilibtium.  of  an  intellect  always  gravitating  to  the  true,  Uke  the 
needle  to  t^  north  pole,  Bacon  possesses  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
has  a  pre-eminently  practical,  even  an  utilitarian  mind,  such  as  we 
uirel  with  later  in  Benthom,  and  such  as  their  business  habits  were  to 
impress  more  and  more  upon  the  English.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
while  at  the  university,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  Aristotle's  philosophy,' 
not  that  he  thought  meanly  of  the  author,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he 
colls  a.  great  genius ;  but  because  it  seemed  to  him  of  no  practical 
utility,  '  incapable  of  producing  works  which  might  promote  Uie  well- 
being  of  men.'  W^  see  that  from  the  outset  he  struck  upon  his 
duminaut  idea :  all  else  comes  to  him  from  this ;  a  contempt  for 
nnipcedeat  philosophy,  the  conception  of  a  different  system,  the  entire 
reformation  of  the  sciences  by  the  indication  of  a  new  goat,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  distinct  method,  the  opening  up  of  uususpected  anticipations.' 
It  ii  never  cpeculation  which  he  relishes,  but  the  practical  application 
01  il.  His  eyes  are  turned  not  to  heaven,  but  to  earth,  not  to  things 
'kbttract  and  vain,'  but  to  things  palpable  and  solid,  not  to  curious 
but  tu  prolitubte  truths.  He  seeks  to  better  the  condition  of  men,  to 
labonr  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  to  enrich  human  life  with  new 
■llMioTrries  and  new  resources,  to  equip  mankind  with  new  powers  and 
MY  ioitnunents  of  action.  His  philosophy  itself  is  but  an  instni- 
ttcni,  orgimum,  a  sort  of  machine  or  iever  constructed  to  enable  the 
■Dtelluct  to  raise  a  weight,  to  break  through  obstacles,  to  open  up 
''isios,  to  accomplish  tasks  which  had  hitherto  surpassed  lis  power. 
' "  ills  eyes,  every  special  science,  like  science  in  general,  should  be  an 
'"pliim«nt.  He  invites  mathematicians  to  quit  their  pure  geometry, 
'  >tudy  numbers  only  with  a  view  Ut  their  physical  application,  to 
'-It  formulas  only  to  calculate  real  quantities  and  natural  motions. 


TAr  Worki  tiffrancit  Baton,  London  182*.  Tol,  vii.  p,  2.    £aljn  Biography 
Thu  point  i>  limuglit  out  1)}  the  rericw  ol'  LurJ.  MncauJay.     Critical  and 
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mends  moralists  to  study  the  miod,  the  passions,  habia, 
endeavours,  not  merely  in  a  apeculaiiTe  way,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
cure  OT  diminittioD  of  vice,  and  assigns  to  the  science  of  morals  as  iu 
end  the  amelioratioa  of  morals.  For  liiin,  the  object  of  science  a 
always  the  establishment  of  an  art,  that  is,  the  production  of  some- 
tbing  of  practical  utility ;  when  he  wished  to  describe  the  efficacioui 
nature  of  his  philosophy  apparent  by  a  tale,  he  delineated  in  the  Jf*iJ> 
Atlantis,  with  a  poet's  boldness  and  the  precision  of  a  seer,  with 
almost  literal  exactness,  modem  appUcations,  and  the  present  ot^anin- 
tioQ  of  the  sciences,  academies,  observatories,  air-balloons,  submaiine 
vessels,  the  improvement  of  land,  the  transmutation  of  species,  tege- 
oerations,  the  discovery  of  remedies,  the  preservation  of  food.  'Tie 
end  of  our  foundation,'  says  his  principal  personage,  '  is  the  Icnowledge 
of  caiues  and  secret  motions  of  things,  aod  the  enlarging  of  the  bounds 
of  human  empire,  to  the  effecting  of  all  things  poawhle.'  And  tiiis 
'  possible'  is  infinite. 

How  did  this  grand  and  just  conception  originate  ?  DoubtleM 
common  sense  and  genius  too  were  necessary  to  its  production ;  fant 
neither  common  sense  nor  genius  was  lacking  to  men :  there  had  b«3i 
more  than  one  who,  remarking,  like  Bacon,  the  progress  of  panicuiir 
industries,  could,  like  him,  have  conceived  of  universal  industry, 
and  from  certain  limited  ameliorations  have  advanced  to  unhmilfd 
amehoration.  Here  we  see  the  power  of  combined  efforts ;  men 
think  they  do  everything  by  their  individual  thought,  and  they  on 
do  nothing  without  the  assistance  of  the  thoughts  of  their  ndghbonni 
they  fancy  that  they  aie  following  the  small  voice  within  them,  but 
they  only  hear  it  because  it  is  swelled  by  the  thousand  buzzing  aoi! 
imperious  voices,  which,  issuing  from  all  surrounding  things,  fsr  uil 
near,  are  confounded  with  it  in  an  harmonious  vibration.  Genenllj 
they  hear  it,  as  Bacon  did,  from  the  first  moment  of  reflection;  bnl 
it  had  become  inaudible  among  the  opposing  sounds  from  withnnt. 
Could  thb  confidence  in  the  infinite  enlargement  of  human  poiKii 
this  glorious  idea  of  the  universal  conquest  of  nature,  this  firm  bupc 
in  the  continual  increase  of  well-being  and  happiness,  have  germiiuU<i| 
grown,  occupied  an  intelligence  entirely,  and  thence  have  struck  iu 
roots,  been  propagated  and  spread  over  neighbouring  intelligence^  iB 
a  time  of  discouragement  and  decay,  when  men  believed,  the  eail|^ 
the  world  at  hand,  when  things  were  falling  into  ruin  about  U' 
when  Christian  mysticism,  as  in  the  first  centuries,  ecdesil 
tyranny,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  convincing  theca  of  tl 
impotence,  by  perverting  their  intellectual  efforts  and  curtailing  tl 
liberty  ?  More  than  that :  such  hopes  must  then  have  seemed  t 
outbursts  of  pride,  or  suggestions  of  the  flesh.  They  did  s 
and  the  last  representatives  of  ancient  science,  and  the  first  of  the  oe*) 
were  exiled  or  imprisoned,  assassinated  or  burned.  In  order  Ui  t* 
developed,  an  idea  must  be  in  harmony  with  surrounding  civUisatioti  i 
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mctions ;  it 
Ued  it:,  and 
)  of  individi 
n  it  did  not 


con  ftxpect  to  attain  the  dotainion  over  nature,  or  attempts 

his  condition,  amelioration  must  hnve  begun  on  all  aides, 

have  increased,  knowledge  have  been  accumulated,  th?  arts 

a  hundred  thousand  irrefutable  witnesses  muat  hav«  come 

■oof  of  his  power  and  assurance  of  his  progress.     The  '  mascu- 

of  the  time '  (temporis  partia  mascuiua)  is  the  title  which 

lies  to  his  work,  and  it  is  a  true  one.     In  fact,  the  whole  age 

1  in  it ;  by  this  creation  it  was  finished.     The  consciousness 

power  and  prosperity  furnished  to  the  Renaissance  its  first 

its  ideal,  its  poetic  materials,  its  distinguishing  features ;  and 

fiimished  it  with  its  final  expression,  its  scientific  doctrine,  and 

ate  object 

may  add  also,  its  method.     For,  the  end  of  a  journey  once 

laid  down,  ^ce  the  end  always  determines  the 

irbea  the  point  of  arrival  is  changed,  the  path  of  approach  is 

,  and  science,  varying  its  object,  varies  also  its  method.     So 

lit  limited  its  efibrt  to  the  satisfying  an  idle  curiosity,  open- 

I  specuIaUve  vistas,  establishing  a  sort  of  opera  in  speculative 

t  could  launch  out  any  moment  into  metaphysical  abstractions 

enough  for  it  to  skim  over  experience ;   it 

all  at  once  upon  great  words,  quiddities,  the 

I,  final  causes.     Half  prool's  sufficed  science ; 

to  establish  a  truth,  but  to  get  an  opinion ; 

instrument,  the  syllogism,  was  serviceable  only  for  refutations, 

it  took  general  laws  for  a  star^g-point  instead 

jnt   of  arrival ;    instead   of  going   to    find  them,    it   fancied 

Bud.     The  syllogism  was  good  in  the  schools,  not  in  nature ; 

disputants,  not  discoverers.     From  the  moment  that  science 

for  an  end,  and  men  studied  in  order  to  act,  alt  was  tmus- 

,  for  w«  cannot  act  without   certain  and  precise  knowledge. 

|ib«fore  liiey  can  be  employed,  must  be  measured  and  verified  ; 

4n  can  build  a  house,  we  must  know  exactly  the  resistance  of 

^tOM,  or  the  bouse  will  eoUapse ;  before  we  can  cure  a  sick  man, 

know  with  certainty  the  effect  of  a  remedy,  or  the  patient 

Practice  makes   certainty  and    exactitude   a   necessity   to 

II'  because  practice  \»  impossible  when  it  has  nothing  to  lean 

and  approximations.     How  can  we  eliminate  guesses 

iximations  ?      We  must  imitate  the  cases  in  which  science, 

practice,  is  shown  to  be  precise  and  certain,  and  these  oases 

industries.     We  must,  as  in  the  indnstries,  observe,  essay, 

keep   our   mind   fued    '  on   sensible   and   particular 

to  general  rules  only  step  by  step ;  '  not  anticipate ' 

!,  but  follow  it ;  not  imagine  nature,  but  '  interpret  it.'     For 

i^ect,  such  as  heat,  wliiieness,  hardness,  liquidity,  we 

general  condition,  so  that  in  producing  the  condttion  we 

>nce  the  efltct     And  for  this  it  is  necessary,  '  by  lit  rojections 
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nnd  exclusions,'  to  extract  tbe  condition  sought  from  tbe  Leap  of  fu^i- 
in  which  it  Ilea  buried,  construct  the  table  of  cases  from  which  ili' 
effect  is  absent,  the  table  where  it  b  present,  the  table  where  the  cffc-  ■ 
IB  shown  ia  various  degrees,  so  as  to  isolate  and  biiug  to  Ughi  il.- 
condition  which  produced  it.'  Then  we  shall  have,  not  iiselt»i  uni- 
versal asioms,  but  '  efficacious  mediate  axioms,'  true  laws  from  which 
we  can  derive  works,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  power  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  sources  of  light.*  Bacon  deacribed  and  predicted  in  tliis 
modem  science  and  industry,  their  correspondence,  method,  resounds, 
principle  ;  and  after  more  than  two  centuries,  it  is  stjli  to  him  that  *e 
go  to  discover  the  theory  of  what  we  are  attempting  and  doing. 

Beyond  this  great  view,  he  has  discovered  nothing.  Cowley,  one 
of  his  admirers,  justly  siud  that,  like  Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah,  he  wm 
the  first  to  announce  the  promised  land ;  but  he  might  have  added  quits 
as  justly,  that,  like  Moses,  he  did  not  enter  there.  He  pointed  oal 
the  route,  but  did  not  travel  it ;  he  taught  men  how  to  discover  natural 
laws,  but  discovered  none.  His  definition  of  heat  is  extremely  imper- 
fecL  His  Natural  History  is  full  of  chimerical  explanations.*  Like 
the  poets,  he  peoples  nature  with  instincts  and  dedres ;  attributes  u 
bodies  an  actual  voracity,  to  the  atmosphere  a  thirst  for  the  lijrtji, 
sounds,  odours,  vapours,  which  it  drinks  in ;  to  metals  a  sort  of  buii 
to  be  incorporated  with  acid&  Ue  explains  the  duration  of  tbe  bnbbte 
of  air  which  float  on  the  surface  of  liquids,  by  supposing  that  air  hv  a 
very  sniall  or  no  attraction  to  high  latitudes.  Mo  sees  in  every  quality, 
weight,  ductility,  hardness,  a.  distinct 
cause ;  so  that  when  one  knows  the  caus 
will  be  able  to  put  all  these  causes  toget! 
with  the  alchemists,  Paracelsus  and  Gilbi 
men  of  his  time,  men  of  imnginati 
sents  nature  as  a  compound  of  set 
and  primordial  forces,  distinct  ar 

each  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  to  produce  a  distinct  effect  He  alnwsi 
saw  souls  endowed  witb  dull  repugnances  and  occult  inclinations,  wliJch 
aspire  to  or  resist  certain  directions,  certain  mixtures,  and  ceiUi'' 
localities.  On  this  account  also  he  confounds  everything  in  hi<  k- 
searches  in  an  undislinguiahable  mass,  vegetative  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties, physical  and  moral,  without  considering  the  most  complex  v 
depending  on  the  simplest,  but  each  on  tbe  contrary  in  itself,  and  t«i<'a 
apart,  as  an  irreducible  and  independent  existence.  Obstinate  io  ilw 
error,  the  thinkers  of  the  age  mark  time  without  advancing.  They  sef 
clearly  with  Bacon  the  wide  field  of  discovery,  but  they  cannot  adifineii 
into  it.  They  want  an  idea,  and  for  want  of  this  idea  they  do  not  »A- 
vance.     The  dispositioa  of  mind  which  but  now  was  a  lever,  is  bectiTn<^ 


which   has  its  specUI 
of  every  quality  of  gold,  one 
:r,  and  make  gold.     In  hntU 
t,  Kepler  liimself,  with  all  ihf 
nourished  on  Aristotle,  he  reprt- 
and  lively  energies,  inesplicibli: 
id  indecomposable  essences;,  adapted 


' Hrrnvm  Organttm,  ».  \i  and  Ifl.  *  Noman  Orgaiutm,  uvt. 

*  Satvrai  Hittory,  SOO,  21,  uti:.     Dt  Augmentu,  iii.  i. 
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le :  it  must  be  clianged,  that  tlie  obftacle  may  he  got  rid  of. 
I  Mean  great  and  efficacious  ones,  do  not  come  at  will  nor  by 
'  the  effort  of  an  individual,  or  by  a  happy  acddent.  Like 
and  religions,  methods  and  philosophies  arise  from  the  spirit 
• ;  and  this  spirit  of  the  age  makes  them  potent  or  powerleae. 
of  public  intelligence  excludes  a  cert^un  kind  of  literature ; 
certain  scientific  conception.  When  it  happens  thus,  virilers 
trs  labour  in  vain,  the  literature  is  abortive,  the  conception 
Dake  its  appearance.  In  vain  they  turn  one  way  and  another, 
ave  the  weight  which  hindera  them ;  something  stronger 
ntelves  paralyses  their  hands  and  frustrates  their  endeavours. 
■  pivot  of  the  vast  wheel  on  which  human  affairs  move  must 
1  one  notch,  that  all  may  move  with  its  motion.  At  this 
pivot  was  moved,  and  thus  a  revolution  of  the  great  wheel 
rinpng  rouud  a  new  conception  of  nature,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  mctliod  which  was  lacking.  To  the  diviners,  the 
the  comprehensive  and  impas»oned  minds  who  seized  objects 
p  and  in  masses,  succeeded  the  discursive  thinkers,  the  sys- 
linkers,  the  graduated  and  clear  logicians,  who,  disposing  ideas 
series,  led  the  hearer  insensibly  from  the  simple  to  the 
iplex  by  easy  and  unbroken  paths.  Descartes  superseded 
clasfflcal  age  obliterated  the  Renaissance  ;  poetry  and  lofty 
gave  way  before  rhetoric,  eloquence,  and  analysis.  In  this 
on  of  mind,  ideas  were  transformed.  Everything  was 
own  und  simplified.  The  universe,  like  all  else,  was  reduced 
ree  notions;  and  the  conception  of  nature,  which  was 
became  mechanical,  Instead  of  souls,  living  forces,  repug- 
id  attractions,  we  have  pulleys,  levers,  impelling  forces.  The 
lich  seemed  a  mass  of  instinctive  powers,  is  now  like  a  mere 
r  of  serrated  wheels.  Beneath  this  adventurous  supposition 
;e  and  certain  truth ;  that  there  is,  namely,  a  scale  of  facts, 
be  summit  very  complex,  others  at  the  base  very  simple ;  those 
iring  their  origin  in  those  below,  so  that  the  lower  ones  ex- 
higfaerj  and  that  we  must  seek  the  primary  laws  of  things 
rs  of  motion.  Tlie  search  was  made,  and  Galileo  found  them, 
rth  the  work  of  the  Henaissnnce,  passing  the  extreme  point  to 
had  pushed  it,  and  at  which  be  bad  left  it,  was  able  to 
nwaxd  by  itself,  and  did  so  proceed,  without  limit. 
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1.  The  pnblio— The  stage. 
II.  Mnmiora  of  the  auttemlh  century— Violent  and  complete  cxpMi* 

III,  Eugliih  nmoneTB— Espaosion  of  the  energetic  and  gloomy  i?h«(*cl«. 

IV.  The  poeta—Geacralhiirmonj  between  the  character  of  «l»et  »nd  lh«lofli«^ 

age — Nnali,  Decker,  Kyd,  Peele,  Lodge,  Greene — Their  windition  and  litf"^ 
—Marlowe — His  life— His  works — Tamhvrlame — T/k  Joe  n'  "  '' 
Edaard  It. — FavittMi — Hia  conception  of  man. 
v.  Formation  of  Ihia  dnuna—The  pnwew  and  character  of  this  art — IniUI 
sympathy,  which  depicts  by  expreanve  specimens — Contrast  of  cbad 
and  Oernianic  art — I'aychological  construction  and  proper  apheta  of  tl 

VI.  Male  chiiratters — Fnrioos  passions— Tragical  eyflnts — Ejiaggerated.  ol 
— T'AiiJmfc' o/Jfiinn  by  Maasinger— Ford's  Jw»a«e(/a—Web»ter"». 
ofSIalJi  and  V'tttoria — Female  characters — Germanic  idva  of  love  ai 
riage— Eaphrasia,  Bianco,  Arethnss,  Ordella,  Aepssia,  Amoret,  ii 
mont  and  Fletcher  —  Pentbea  in  Ford  —  Agreement  of  the  monl  j 
physical  type. 

WE  must  look  at  this  world  more  closely,  and  beneatli  the  id 
whicli  are  developed  seek  for  the  meo  who  Ijve  ; 
thgatre  especially  which  is  the  original  product  of  thefEngli^  B 
Eance,^  and  it  is  the  theatre  especially  whiclt  will  exhibittJte  man  of  ■ 
English  Renaissance.  Forty  poets,  amount  them  tea  of  saperiortant^fl 
the  greatest  of  all  artists  who  hare  represented  the  soul  In  words;  ■ 
hundreds  of  pieces,  and  nearly  fifty  masterpieces ;  the  drama  e: 
over  all  the  provinces  of  history,  imagination,  and  fancy, — 
as  to  embrace  comedy,  tragedy,  pastoral  and  fanciful  lit«raRi 
represent  all  degrees  of  human  condition,  and  all  the  caprices  a" 
invention — to  express  all  the  sensitive  details  of  actual  truth,  8nd«lllk» 
philosophic  grandeur  of  general  reflection  ;  the  stage  disencuinbereJ  *>' 
all  precept  and  freed  from  all  imitation,  given  up  and  appropriaud  ■'' 
the  minutest  particulars  to  the  reigning  taste  and  the  public  ioteil 
gence :  all  this  was  a  vast  and  manifold  work,  capable  by  its  flexibit' 
its  greatness,  and  its  form,  of  receiving  and  preserving  the  exaotll 
print  of  the  age  and  of  the  nation.' 
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t-ifst  UB  try,  then,  to  set  before  our  eyes  this  public,  this  audience, 
anJ  this  stage — all  connected  with  one  another,  as  in  every  nKtural 
and  living  work ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  living  and  natural  work,  it  is 
hi're.  There  were  already  seven  theatres  in  Shakspeare's  time,  so  brisk 
anrl  uiuTersal  was  the  taste  for  representations.  Great  and  rude  con- 
trivances, awkward  in  their  construction,  barbarous  in  their  appoint- 
ments ;  but  a  fervid  imagiDalion  readily  supplied  all  that  they  lacked, 
and  hardy  bodies  endured  all  incoavenienccs  without  difficulty.  On 
^  dirty  rite,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  rose  the  principal  theatre,  the 
jGlobeya  sort  of  hexagonal  tower,  surrouuJed  by  a  muddy  ditch,  sur- 
moUBSed  by  a  red  flag.  The  common  people  could  enter  as  well  as  the 
rioli;  there  were  sixpenny,  twopenny,  even  penny  seats;  but  tlieycnuld 
DM  see  it  withotit  money.  If  it  riuned,  and  it  often  rains  in  London, 
">^  people  in  the  pit,  butchers,  mercers,  bakers,  sailors,  apprentices, 
'^ceive  the  streaming  rain  upon  their  heads.  I  suppose  they  did  not 
troQfale  themselves  about  it;  it  was  not  so  long  since  they  began  to 
P*ve  ihe  streets  of  London ;  and  wlieu  men,  like  them,  have  had  ez- 
P^i^fence  of  sewers  and  puddles,  they  are  not  afraid  of  catching  cold, 
"^il©  waiting  for  the  piece,  they  amuse  themselves  after  their  fashion, 
Oniilc  beer,  crack  nuts,  eat  fmits,  howl,  and  now  and  then  resort  to 
weir  fists ;  they  have  been  known  to  fall  upon  the  actors,  and  turn  the 
'itttre  opwde  down.  At  other  times  they  have  gone  in  disgust  to  the 
1  lo  give  the  poet  a  hiding,  or  toss  him  in  a  blanket ;  they  were 
>  jokers,  and  there  was  no  month  when  the  cry  of  '  Clubs'  did  not 
**'  them  out  of  their  shops  to  exercise  their  brawny  arms.  When  the 
■^T  tooV  effect,  there  was  a  great  upturned  barrel  in  the  pit,  a  peculiar 
^lacle  for  general  use.  Tlie  smell  rises,  and  then  comes  the  cry, 
P°<trti  the  joniper!'  They  burn  some  in  a  plate  on  the  stage,  and  the 
y  imoke  fills  Hit  air.  Certainly  the  folk  there  assembled  could 
'■*>\y  get  disgusted  at  anylliing,  and  cannot  have  had  sensitive  noses, 
^  the  time  of  Rabelais  there  was  not  much  cleanness  to  speak  of. 
"D'Tober  that  they  wure  hardly  out  of  the  middle-age^  and  that  in 
["e  niiddle-agc  man  lived  on  the  dunghill 

I        Above    them,  on   the   stage,  were    the   spectators  able  to  pay  a 

"I'littg,  the  elegant   pciple,  the   gentlefolk.      These  were   sheltered 

""•n  llie  rain,  and  if  they  chose  to  pay  an  estra  shilling,  could  hare 

*  tool.     To  this  were  reduced  the  prerogatives  of  rank  and  the  devices 

I  "*  Comfort:    it  often  happened  that  stools  were  lacking;    tlicn  they 

^■«M:l,od  themselves  on  the  ground:  they  were  not  dainty  at  such 

,  fhey  play  cards,  smoke,  insult  the  pit,  who  give  it  them  back 

K*^thout  stinting,  and  tlirow  appk'S  at  them  into  the  bargain.    As  for  the 

Uefolk,  they  gesticulate,  swear  in  Italian,  French,  English  ;*  crack 
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aloud  jokes  in  dainty,  composite,  high-coloured  words:  in  short,  thej^"^ 
have  the  energetic,  original,  gay  manners  of  artists,  the  same  hnmonr,^ 
the  same  absence  of  constraint,  and,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  tb^^ 
same  desire  to  make  themselves  singular,  the  same  imaginative  cranogs^ 
the  same  absurd  and  picturesque  devices,  beards  cut  to  a  point,  iau^^ 
the  shape  of  a  fan,  a  spade,  the  letter  T,  gaudy  and  expensive  drests?.- 
copied  from  five  or  six  neighbouring  nations,  embroidered,  laced  wills- 
gold,  motley,  continually  heightened  in  effect,  or  changed  forotUewr: 

there  was,  as  it  were,  a  carnival  in  their  bruiis  as  on  their  backs.  

With  such  spectators  illusions  eould  be  produced  without  mud 
trouble  :  there  were  no  preparations  or  perspectives;  few  or  i 
able  scenes :  their  imaginations  took  all  this  upon  them.     A  scroll  Q 
big  letters  announced  to  the  putiiic  that  they  were  in  London  o 
Btantinople ;  and  that  was  enough  to  carry  the  public  to  the  dex 
place.      There  was  no  trouble  about  probability.     Sit  Philip  Sidi 

'You  BhoU  hareAainnf  tlie  one  sidR,  and  Africke  of  the  other,  aodsc 
iinder-kiiigdomeii,  that  thi^  PiuJer  whcu  hee  comes  in,  must  vvnr  brgin  with,  le 
where  hee  is,  at  else  the  tale  will  not  be  couceived.  Now  shall  fon  have  tl 
Lulies  wolke  to  gather  flowera,sod  then  wee  must  belecve  the  stage  tobeigiritJ 
Byond  fay  wee  h«irr  newes  of  shipwnieke  in  the  same  place,  then  wee  tn  to  biir' 
if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  roeke  ;  .  .  .  while  in  the  mesne  time  two  armies  llie  i^  . 
represonted  with  foure  swardea  and  faucklen,  and  then  what  hard  heut  will  (tot 
receive  it  for  a  pitched  field)  Kaw  of  time  they  are  much  more  liberal!.  IHH 
ordinary  it  is,  that  two  jonng  Princes  hll  in  love,  after  many  traveraea,  Att  it  j^H 
with  childc,  delivered  of  a  faire  bo;,  bee  is  lost,  growetb  a  man,  falleth  in  iM^I 
and  is  readie  to  get  aaotber  childe  ;  and  all  this  in  two  bomva  space.''  "^1 

Doubtless  these  enormities  were  somewhat  reduced  under  Shakspeare  ; 
with  a  few  hangings,  rude  representations  of  animals,  towers,  foreftSr 
they  assisted  somewhat  the  public  imagination.  But  ii  " 
peare's  plays  as  in  all  others,  the  public  imagination  ia  the  great « 
triver ;  it  must  lend  itself  to  all,  substitute  all,  accept  for  a  que 
yoimg  boy  whose  heard  is  beginning  to  grow,  endure  in  one  act  ti 
changes  of  place,  leap  suddenly  over  twenty  years  or  five  hun 
miles,'  take  half  a  dozen  supernumeraries  for  forty  thousand  men,  w*! 
to  have  represented  by  the  rolling  of  the  drums  all  the  battla  ** 
Csear,  Henry  v.,  Coriolanus,  Richard  m.  All  this,  ima^nation,  beings 
so  overflowing  and  so  young,  does  accept !  Recall  your  own  youdi  • 
for  my  part,  the  deepest  emotions  I  have  had  at  a  theatre  were  giw** 
to  me  by  an  ambling  bevy  of  four  yoimg  girls,  playing  comedy  »u«i 
drama  on  a  stage  in  a  colTeehouse  ;  true,  I  was  eleven  yeara  o  ~ 
this  theatre,  at  this  moment,  their  souls  were  fresh,  aa  r 
everytliing  as  the  poet  was  to  dare  everything. 


I  Tfe  D^mcf  lif  Potsir,  ed.  1629,  p.  nti. 
'  W^mttr'»  Tale;  C'jmbtiint;  JiUmi  Catar, 


eara  old.    ^^^^H 
na  ready  to  '^^^| 
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These  are  but  esternala  ;  lei  us  tiy  to 

pussions,  the  bent  of  mind,  the  innei 

Uich  raued  and  modelled  the  drama, 

.i:luiationi  are  everywhere  the  cause  of  i 


iiipw   thi 
ublic,  whose 


advance  further,  to  observe 
man  :  it  is  this  inner  stttte 
IS  everything  else ;  iovisible 
iaible  works,  and  the  interior 
Wliat  are  these  townspeople,  courtiers,  this 
taste  fashions  the  theatre  ?  what  b  there  particular  in 
ind  condition  of  their  mind  ?  The  condition  must  needs 
'■■^  [uirticulur;  for  the  drama  flourishes  all  of  a  sudden,  and  for  sixty 
:  'iin  lug:(!ther,  with  marvellous  luxuriance,  and  at  the  end  of  thia  time 
'■'■  strrpsled  lo  that  no  e£fort  could  revive  it-  Tlie  structure  must  be 
!">nicTilar ;  for  of  all  theatres,  old  and  new,  thia  is  diatmct  in  form,  and 
'liepluys  a  style,  action,  characters,  an  idea  of  life,  which  are  not  found 
">  any  age  or  any  country  beside.  This  particular  feature  is  the  free 
*t"l  Complete  expansiou  of  nature. 

What  we  call  nature  in  men  is,  man  such  as  he  was  before  culture 
*"<]  civiliiiation  had  deformed  and  re-formed  him.  Almost  always,  when 
o  n«w  generation  arrives  at  manhood  and  consciousness,  it  finds  a  code 
"^  precfpta  which  it  imposes  on  itself,  with  all  the  weight  and  autho- 
"Vy  of  antiquity.  A  hundred  kinds  of  chains,  a  hundred  thousand 
'"Jds  of  lies,  religion,  morality,  manners,  every  legislation  which 
'"-'gulates  sentiments,  morals,  manners,  fetter  and  tame  the  creature  of 
'"ipulae  and  pos^on  which  breathes  and  frets  within  each  of  us.  There 
'^  nothing  like  that  here.  It  is  a  regeneration,  and  the  curb  of  the 
I'ati  i,  iranting  to  the  present  Catholicism,  reduced  to  external  cere- 
"'°ny  Mid  clerical  chicanery,  had  just  ended ;  Protestantism,  arrested  in 
'"  sndeavouri,  or  straying  into  sects,  had  not  yet  gained  the  mastery ; 
"'  I'digion  of  discipline  was  grown  feeble,  and  the  rehgion  of  morab 
"«  not  yet  established ;  men  ceased  to  listen  to  the  directions  of  the 
'^^y,  and  had  not  yet  spelt  out  the  law  of  conscience.  The  church 
"'*  lurtied  into  an  assembly  room,  as  in  Italy ;  the  young  fellows  came 
'"  *^t.  Paul's  to  walk,  lough,  chatter,  display  their  new  cloaks;  the 
■""%  had  even  passed  into  a  custom.  They  paid  for  the  noise  ihey 
"1«^  wilh  their  spurs,  and  this  tax  was  a  source  of  income  to  the 
''  "^Kis;'  pickpockets,  the  girls  of  the  town,  came  there  by  crowds; 
■  ^*^  btter  struck  their  bargainj  whiie  service  was  going  on.  Imagine, 
'**»ort,  that  the  scruples  of  conscience  and  the  severity  of  the  Puri- 
^     yrvTt  odious  things,  and  that  they  ridiculed  them  on  the  stage, 

.  Ktrypr,  in  iivi  A  nitaU  of  lite  R^ormalion  (1G71),  aaya  :  '  Miuiy  Dun  H-vre  wholly 

'[•^^■•nfJ  from  the  cnmmntuan  cf  the  church,  and  uume  no  more  to  hear  divine 
I"*'""*:*  in  their  itarith  chnrehee,  nor  reoeived  the  holy  eacrament,  according  to  the 
""*     of  the  rmlm.'    Richard  Baxter,  in  hia  lift,  published  in  16S8,  aaya  :  'We 
'  ■"'1   in  >  conntry  that  had  but  little  prraching  st  nil.  ...  In  the  village  wherp 
'"'*«l  ihp  Kcadtrread  the  Comoion  I'rayur  briefly  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  even 
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and  judge  of  tlie  difference  between  thia  sensual,  nnhridled  Englnnci, 
and  ihc  correct,  disciplined,  stem  England  of  our  own  time.     EccIcm- 
ostical  or  aetmlor,  we  tind  no  signa  of  rule.     In  the  failure  of  taii'u. 
reason  hud  not  gained  sway,  snd  opinion  is  hs  void  of  autlioritf  •••• 
tradition.     Tiie  imbecile  age,  which  has  just  ended,  continues  buried  'm 
scorn,  with  its  ravings,  its  verse^niHlcei's,  and  ita  pedantic  t«xt-book« ; 
and  out  of  the  liberal  opinions  derived  from  antiquity,  from  Iialjr, 
France,  and  Spain,  every  one  could  pick  as  it  pleased  him,  without 
stooping  to  restraint  or  acknowledging  a  superiority.     There  wu  aa 
moilel  imposed  on  tlieni,  as  nowadays;  instead  of  affecting  imiuitiofl. 
they  affected  originoiily.'     Each  strove  to  be  faimself,  with  bis  onn 
oaths,  fashions,  costumes,  his  specialties  of  conduct  and  hunionr,  oad 
to  be  unlike  every  one  else.     They  said  not,  '  So  and  so  Is  done,'  hui 
*  I  do  so  and  so.'     Instead  of  rcslnuning  themselves,  they  e:fpanded, 
There  was  no  etiquette  of  society ;  save  tor  an  exaggerated  jargon  oi 
ebivnlresqne  courtesy,  they  are  masters  of  speech  and  action  on  tlw  ^U 
impulse  of  the  moment.     You  will  find  them  free  from  deooram,  A"^! 
of  all  else.     In  this  outbreak  and  absence  of  fetters,  they  reseinbli^^| 
thorough-bred  horses  let  loose  in  the  meadow.     Their  inborn  instincts  ■ 
have  not  been  tamed,  nor  muzzlud,  nor  diminished. 

On  the  contrary,  ihey  have  been  preserved  intact  by  bodily  ni**! 
military  training;  and  escaping  as  they  were  from  barbarism,  not  fro^** 
civilisation,  they  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  inner  softening  aD" 
hereditary  tempering  which  are  now  transmitted  with  the  blood,  a*»" 
civilise  n  man  from  the  moment  of  his  birth.     This  is  why  man,  wfa" 
for  three  centuries  has  been  a  domestic  animal,  was  still  almost  a  saiwg^ 
beast,  and  the  force  of  his  muscles  and  the  strength  of  his  nervej  in- 
creased the  boldness  and  energy  of  his  passions.     Look  at  these  uneiil- 
tivated  men,  men  of  the  people,  how  suddenly  the  blood  warms  iW^ 
rises  to  their  face;  their  fists  double,  their  lips  press  together,  and  tho^e 
vigorous  bodies  are  hurried  at  once  into  action.     The  courtiers  of  lh«' 
age  were  like  our  men  of  the  people.     Tliey  had  the  same  taste  for  the 
exercise  of  their  limbs,  the  same  indifference  toward  the  inclemencic*  <** 
the  weather,  the  same  coarseness  of  language,  the  same  undisguiKO 
sensuality.     They  were  carmen  in  body  and  gentlemen  in  sentunnt* 
with  the  dress  of  actors  and  the  tastes  of  artists,     '  At  fourtene,'  OJ*^ 
John  Hardyng,  '  n  lordes  sonnes  shalle  to  felde  hunte  the  dere,  c 
catch  nn  hnrdynesse.     For  dere  to  hunte  and  slea,  and  see  them  tixi^ 
ane  hurdyment  gyffith  to  his  courage.  ...  At  sextene  yere,  lo  wen 
and  to  wage,  to  juste  and  ryde,  and  castels  to  aasayle  .  .  .  and  ei 

aad  a  great  tr™,  not  far  from  my  fathrr's  door,  whfre  all  the  Town  did  » 
togellier.     And  though  one  of  my  father's  own  Teniuits  wns  the  inpcr,  bii « 
not  restmin  him  nor  bnuk  the  uport.     So  tlist  ve  could  not  reail  the  S 
oar  family  without  Use  grent  disturbiLncD  of  the  Tuber  and  ripe  ■ 
tho  street.' 

'  Ben  JoiisoD,  Eeeri/  Man  tH  hU  Uummir. 
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day  luB  armure  to  assay  in  fete  of  arraes  with  some  of  his  meyne.' ' 
W  hen  ripened  to  manhood,  he  is  employed  with  the  bow,  in  wrestling, 
leaping,  vaulting.  Henry  viii.'s  court,  in  its  noisy  merrimerl,  was 
like  ft  village  fair.  The  king,  says  Holinshed,  excicised  himself 
'  duiUe  in  shooting,  singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  casting  of  t!ie  barre. 
plnieitig  nt  the  recorders,  flute,  virginals,  in  setting  of  songs,  and 
'naking  of  ballade. '  He  leaps  the  moats  with  a  pole,  and  was  once 
"''bin  an  ace  of  being  killed.  He  b  8o  fond  of  combat,  that  publicly, 
<''■  the  fleld  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  he  seized  Francis  i.  in  hu  arms 
*"  tbrow  him.  This  is  how  a  soldier  or  a  bricklayer  nowadays  tries 
*  Qew  conirade.  In  fact,  they  regarded  as  amusements,  lite  soldiers 
""^l  bricklayers,  gross  jests  and  brutal  buffooneries.  In  every  great 
"''<»se  tliere  was  a  fool,  '  whose  business  was  to  bring  out  pointed  jests, 
^  ttiake  eccentric  gestures,  horrible  faces,  to  sing  licentious  songs,' 
**  one  might  hear  now  in  a  beer-house.  They  thought  malice  and 
"■^etenity  a  joke.  They  were  foul-mouthed,  they  swallowed  Itabelab' 
'Jrds  undiluted,  and  delighted  in  conversaUon  which  would  revolt 
J**-  Tiiey  had  no  respect  for  humanity ;  the  empire  of  proprieties  and 
*^e  habits  of  good  breeding  begim  only  under  Louis  xiv.,  and  by  imita- 
.  ^na  of  the  French ;  at  this  time  they  all  blurted  out  the  word  that  fitted 
**!.  and  that  was  most  frequently  a  coarse  word.  You  will  see  on  the 
*t»gi',  iu  Shakspeare's  Pericles,  the  filth  of  a  haunt  of  vice.'  The 
%riFat  lords,  the  weU-dressed  ladies,  spoke  Billingsgate  slang.  When 
-<Ienjy  r.  paid  his  court  to  Catherine  of  France,  it  was  with  the  coarse 
Clearing  of  a  sailor  who  might  have  taken  a  fancy  to  a  sutler;  and  like 
tlic  tors  who  tattoo  a  heart  on  their  arms  to  prove  their  love  for  the  girts 
t.l)(ty  Icfl  behind  them,  you  find  men  who  'devoured  sulphur  and  drank 
Ijrjtie"^  to  win  their  mistress  by  a  proof  of  affectlou.  Humanity  is  as 
Vnocb  lacking  as  decency.*    Blood,  suffering,  does  not  move  tliem.    The 

|»  TAc  CAiwiide  of  John  Hiuilyng  (1*38),  rJ.  H.  EIH  ISli.     VnCtce. 

Act  iv.  2  and  4.     See  also  ths  character  of  Calypso  ia  Ma&dngcU' ;  Puloua  in 
;  fVitaljcB  in  Beaumont  and  Fletoher. 
>  Uiddletoo,  Dutrh  Cimrieian. 

*  Conunimion  given  by  Henry  viii.  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  IfiJJ:  'Yon  am 
■e  to  pill  all  to  fire  and  ftword  ;  to  burn  Edinhurgh  Mwn,  nud  to  row  and  deface 
b,  when  jon  have  »cked  it,  and  gotten  what  you  can  out  of  it  ,  .  .  l>o  what  yon 
SB  mit  of  hand,  and  withont  loog  tarrying,  to  beat  down  and  overthrow  the  onstlB, 
»,\  Uolyrood.UouM,  and  na  many  towns  and  vilkges  about  Edinhui^li  hb  ye 
onvenii'atly  can ;  sack  Leith,  nod  hum  aal  subvert  it,  and  all  the  riMt,  putting 
uon,  woman,  and  child  to  hre  and  aword,  without  exception,  when  any  ccaJstoncu 
Bade  against  yna  ;  and  this  done,  pass  over  to  the  Fife  luiil,  and  extend 
mitiea  and  d«lructiona  in  all  towns  and  villages  whcreunto  yo  may  ivaoU 
nvenieoU)',  not  forgt-ttiog  ainoDgst  all  the  real,  so  to  spoil  and  tuni  upaide  down 
KfArdinal'a  town  of  St  Andrew's,  as  the  upper  stone  may  betheoethur,  and  not  one 
k  atand  by  anotlitr,  spsriag  do  creature  alive  within  the  some,  speuially  such  as 
■r  in  [rloiidsldp  or  bluoiJ  be  allied  to  the  canlinal.  This  journey  shall  succeed 
it  to  his  Dx^esty's  honour.' — Pietariai  HtUory  i^ England,  \L  HO,  note. 
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court  frequents  bear  and  bull  bailings,  wliere  dogs  arc  ripped  up 
chained  beasts  ore  sometimps  beaten  to  deatli,  and  it  vas,  sa^  an  officn 
of  the  palace,  '  a  ohanning  entertainment.' '     No  wonder  they  used  iheir 
arms  like  oJodhoppers  and  gosnps.     Elizabeth  used  to  beat  her  amis 
of  honour,  'bo  that  these  beautiful  girls  could  oflen  be  beard  crying 
and  lamenting  in  a  piteous  manner.'      One  day  she  spat  upon  Sit 
Matbew's  fringed  coat ;  at  another  time,  when  Esse<c,  -nbom  she  «u 
scolding,  turned  bis  bach,  she  gave  bim  a  box  on  the  eiirs,     It  was  ihra 
the  practice  of  great  ladies  to  beat  their  children  and  ihi 
Poor  Jane  Grey  was  aometimes  so  wretchedly  '  boxed,  slrucl,  pindil 
and  ill-trented  In  other  manners  which  she  dare  not  relate,'  th»t 
used  to  wish  herself  dead.     Their  first  idea  is  to  come  to  words, 
blows,  to  have  satisfaction.      As  in  feudal  times,  they  appeal  at  odc 
arms,  and  retain  the  habit  of  gaining  justice  for  themselves,  and 
delay.      'On  Thursday  laste,'  WTiles  Gilbert  TalboB  to  the  Earl 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  'as  my  Lorde  Rytche  was  rydynge  in  f 
streates,  there  was  one  Wyndam  tliat  stodc  in  a  dore,  and  shotte  a  di| 
at  him,  thynkynge  to  Lave  sLiyne  him.  .  .  .  The  same  daye,  also,  u 
John  Conway  was  goynge  in  the  streetes,  M'  Lodovyke  Grevell  eU 
sodenly  upon  him,  and  stroke  him  on  the  hedd  w""  a  aworde. 
forced  to  trouble  yo'  Honors  w*  thes  tryfiynge  matters,  for  I  know  I 
greater,''     No  one,  rot  even  the  queen,  b  safe  among  tliese 
dispositions.'     Again,  when  one  man  struck  another  in  the  predun 
the  court,  his  hand  was  cut  off,  and  the  arteries  stopped  with  a  red-' 
iron.     Only  such  atrocious  imitations  of  their  own  crimes  and  thep 
ful  image  of  bleeding  and  suffering  flesh,  could  tame  their  vehemc 
(tnd  restrain  the  uprising  of  their  instincts.     Judge  now  what  mattf 
ihej  furnish  to  the  theatre,  and  what  characters  they  look  for  al 
theatre ;  to  please  the  public,  tlie  stage  cannot  deal  too  much  in  o 
lust  and  the  strongest  passions  ;  it  must  depict  man  attaining  the  U 
of  his  desires,  unchecked,  almost  mad,  now  trembling  and  rooted  ' 
the  white  pdpitaling  flesh  which  his  eyes  devour,  now  haggard  ■ 
grinding  his  teeth  before  the  enemy  whom  he  wishes  to  tear  to  piet 
now  carried  beyond  himself  and  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  thebuntf 
and  wealth  which  he  courts,  alw.iys  raging  and  enveloped  in  a  temf 
of  eddying  ideas,  sometimes  shaken  by  impetuous  joy,  more  often 
the  verge  of  fury  and  madness,  stronger,  more  ardent, 
let  loose  beyond  the  pale  of  reason  and  law  than  he  himself  erei  i 
We  hear  from  the  smge  as  from  the  history  of  the  time,  these  fii 
murmurs:  the  sixteenth  century  is  like  a  den  of  lions. 

Amid  passions  so  strong  as  these  there  is  not  one  lacking.     Nil 

'  Liinc hikin,  A  Ooodty  B<ii^. 

'  13tb  February  1687.     Nathan  Drake,  SAofapfore  and  hit  Thna,  it  p. 
See  alio  the  mmt  work  for  tM  these  dvtails. 

'  Eases,  when  struck  by  tlie  quven.  put  hb  hand  on  the  hilt  of  liia  sword. 


appeurs  Here  in  all  its  Tiolence,  but  also  in  nil  i"  fulp^a  If  nothing 
bad  been  suf^ned,  aotking  had  been  mutiltkted.  tit  is  tlie  entire  man 
"wko  is  displayed,  beort,  mind,  body,  senses,  with  lua  aoblusi  and  finest 
aspirations,  as  with  his  most  bestial  and  savage  appetites,  without  the 
preponderance  of  any  domiuaut  drcunistance  to  cast  him  altogether  in 

E:  direction,  to  exalt  or  degrade  himTT  He  has  not  become  rigid,  as  \ 
will  be  under  Puritanism.  He  is  nCTPuncrowned,  aa  in  the  Reatora-  1 
u  AAtr  the  hollowness  and  weariness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he 
s  up  by  a  second  birth,  as  before  in  Greece  man  had  risen  by  a  first 
Inrtli ;  and  now,  as  then,  the  temptations  of  the  outer  world  came  com- 
bined to  raise  his  facullJes  from  their  sloth  and  torpor.  A  sort  of 
generous  warmth  spread  over  them  to  ripen  and  make  them  flourish, 
Feace,  prosperity,  comfort  began ;  new  industries  and  increasing 
activity  suddenly  multiplied  objects  of  utility  and  luxury  tenfold, 
America  and  India,  by  their  discovery,  caused  the  treaaorea  and  pro- 
'igjies  heaped  up  afar  over  distant  seas  to  shine  before  their  eyes ; 
iquily  re -discovered,  sciences  mapped  out,  the  Reformation  begun, 
bfca  multiplied  by  printing,  ideas  by  hooks,  doubled  the  means  of 
Joynient,  imagination,  and  thought.  rThey  wanted  to  enjoy,  to  ima- 
,  and  to  think  ;  for  the  desire  grows  with  the  attraction,  and  here 
Batuactions  were  combined,  j  There  were  attractions  of  the  senses, 
ptbc  chambers  which  theyVegan  to  warm,  in  the  beds  newly  fur- 
~ibed  with  pillows,  in  the  carriages  which  they  began  to  use  for  the 
t  time.  There  were  attractions  for  the  imagination  in  the  new 
palaces,  arranged  after  the  Italian  manner;  in  the  variegated  hangings 
finnn  Fbnders ;  in  the  rich  garnienls,  gold-embroidered,  which,  being 
■linually  changed,  combined  the  fancies  and  the  splendours  of  all 
There  were  attractions  for  the  mind,  in  the  noble  and  beau- 
1  writings  which,  spread  abroad,  translated,  expl^ued,  brought  in 
'otophy,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  from  the  restored  antiquity,  and 
I  the  surrounding  Renaissance,  Under  this  appeal  all  aptitudes 
I  ituiincts  at  once  started  up ;  the  low  and  the  lof^y,  ideal  and 

mal  love,  gross  cupidity  and  pure  generosity.     liecall  what  you 

jourself  experienced,  when  from  being  a  child  you  became  a  man  :  what 
wishes  for  happiness,  what  breadth  of  anticipation,  what  intoxication  of 
'I'/art  you  indulged  in  in  face  of  ail  these  joys ;  with  what  impulse  your 
Imiiils  reached  involuntarily  and  all  at  once  every  branch  of  the  tree, 
aud  would  not  let  a  single  fruit  escape.  At  sixteen  years,  like  Chi^rubin,^ 
"■e  wish  for  a  servant  prl  while  we  adore  a  Madonna;  we  are  capable 
oC  every  species  of  covelousness,  and  also  of  every  species  of  self- 
■'(-nial;  we  find  virtue  more  lovely,  our  meals  more  enjoyable;  pleasure 
lis  more  aest,  heroism  more  worth;  there  is  no  allurement  which  is 
"'  keen;  the  sweetness  and  novelty  of  things  are  too  strong;  ond  in 
iifi  hive  of  passions  which  buzzes  within  us,  and  stings  us  like  the  sting 
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of  a  bee,  we  can  do  notliing  but  plunge,  one  after  another,  into  bU  sen- 
sqtlotis.  Such  were  the  men  of  this  time,  Raleigh,  Essex,  Elixnlieth, 
Henry  vrn.  himself,  excessive  and  inconstant,  ready  for  deration  mi 
for  crime,  Tiolent  in  good  aiid  evil,  heroic  with  strange  weaknesses 
humble  witl)  sudden  changes  of  mood,  nerer  vile  with  premedilation 
like  the  roisterers  of  the  Restoration,  never  rigid  on  prindple  like  the 
Puritans  of  the  Revolution,  capable  of  weeping  like  children,'  nni!  of 
dying  like  men,  often  base  courtiers,  more  than  once  true  knightly 
displaying  constantly,  amidst  all  these  contradictions  of  bearing,  aitf 
the  overflowing  of  nature.  Thus  prepared,  they  could  take 
thing,  sanguinary  ferocity  and  refined  generosity,  the  brutality 
shameless  debauchery,  and  the  most  divine  innocence  of  love,  acocpl 
all  the  characters,  prostitutes  and  virgins,  princes  and  moiratehfliik:^ 
pass  quickly  from  trivial  buffoonery  to  lyrical  gublimitiea,  listen  •Iter- 
nately  to  the  quibbles  of  clowns  and  the  songs  of  lovers.  The  drsma 
even,  in  order  to  imitate  and  satisfy  the  proliuty  of  their  nature,  miut 
take  all  tongues,  pompous,  iullated  verse,  loaded  with  imagery,  and  sit 
by  fdde  with  tliis,  vulgar  prose:  more,  it  must  distort  its  natural  ttjie 
and  limits ;  put  songs,  poetical  devices,  in  the  discourse  of  conrlien 
and  the  speeches  of  statesmen ;  bring  on  the  stage  the  fairy  worW  of 
the  opera,  as  Middleton  says,  gnomes,  nymphs  of  the  land  and  sea,  with 
their  groves  and  their  meadows  ;  compel  the  gods  to  descend  upon  tlw 
stage,  and  hell  itself  to  furnish  its  world  of  marvels.  No  other 
is  so  complicated  j  for  nowhere  else  do  we  find  men  so  complete. 

lU. 
In  this  free  and  universal  expansion,  the  passions  had  their  tp 
bent  withal,  which  was  an  English  one,  inasmuch  as  they  were  £n|ls 
After  all,  in  every  age,  under  every  civilisation,  a  people  is 
itself.  Whatever  be  its  dress,  goat-skin  blouaei,  gold-laced  < 
black  dress-coat,  the  five  or  six  great  instincts  which  it  possessed  'mm 
forests,  follow  it  in  its  palaces  and  offices^  To  this  day,  warlike  pi 
a  gloomy  humour,  subsist  under  the  regulartty  and  corafort  of  r 
manners.'  Their  native  energy  and  harshness  pierce  through  the  f 
fection  of  culture  and  the  habits  of  comfort.  Rich  young  c 
leaving  Oxford,  go  to  hunt  bears  in  Canada,  the  elephant  at  the  C  . 
of  Good  Hope,  live  under  canvas,  box,  jump  hedges  on  horsebwk* 
sail  their  chppera  on  dangerous  coasts,  dehght  in  solitude  and  pvHl- 
The  ancient  Saxon,  the  old  rover  of  the  Scandinavian  seas,  have  oo* 
perished.     Even  at  school  the  children  ill-treat  one  another,  with 


itfastan^ 


'  The  great  Cbaacellor  Burleigh  oftea  wrpt,   sa  haishly  i 
Elizabeth. 

'  Compurr,  to  underBtand  this  charscter,  the  ports  ossignpd  to  Junes  tbrlv' 
by  Eichardson,  old  Osbome  by  Thackemy,  8ir  Gilen  Overreauh  by  Maaaiiigar,  ^ 
Uuily  by  Wjcherley. 
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una  another,  fight  like  men;  and  their  chwacter  is  so  indomitable, 
ilint  they  need  the  birch  and  blows  to  reduce  them  to  the  discipline 
'<  law.     Judge  what  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century:  the  Euglish 

ice  passed  then  for  'the  most  warlike  race'  of  Europe,  'the  moit 
'<  <luublablo  in  battle,  the  most  impatient  of  anything  like  slavery.'' 

Knglish  savages '  is  what  Cellini  calls  them ;  and  thu  '  great 
•iiins  of  beef'  with  which  they  fill  themselves,  nourish  llie  force  and 
'  ■  rocity  of  iheir  instincts.  To  harden  them  thoroughly,  institutions 
"orlc  in  the  same  groove  with  nature.  The  nation  is  armed,  every 
m&n  is  bronglit  up  like  a  soldier,  bound  to  have  nnns  according  to  his 
"^ndiiion,  to  exercise  himself  on  Sundays  or  holidays;  from  the  yco- 
">■«»  lo  the  lord,  the  old  mihtary  constitution  keeps  them  enrolled  and 
ready  for  action.'  In  a  state  which  resembles  an  army,  it  is  necessary 
tiiat  puDi&hments,  as  in  an  army,  shall  inspire  terror ;  and  to  aggravate 
*h«-nt,  the  hideous  Wars  of  the  Boses,  which  on  every  flaw  of  the  auo- 
f^^sion  are  ready  tu  break  out  again,  are  ever  present  in  their  recollection. 
'''icla  instincts,  such  a  constitution,  such  a  history,  raises  before  them, 
■  -tb  tragic  severity,  the  idea  of  lite  :  death  is  at  hand,  and  wounds,  the 
I  lack,  lortures.  The  line  cloaks  of  purple  which  the  Kenaissance  of  the 
™uih  displayed  joyfully  in  the  sun,  to  wear  like  a  holiday  garment,  are 
"ere  stained  with  blood,  and  bordered  with  black.  Throughout,*  a 
*'®>Ti  discipline,  and  the  axe  ready  for  every  suspicion  of  treason : 
B'Vttt  men,  bishops,  a  chancellor,  princes,  the  king's  relatives,  queens, 
*  pf«[..-ctor  kneeling  in  the  straw,  sprinkled  llie  Tower  with  llieir  blood; 
""e  after  the  other  they  inarched  past,  slrelched  out  their  necks ;  the 
Ili»lce  of  Buckingham,  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  Catherine  Howard, 
«ie  Earl  of  Surrey,  Admiral  Seymour,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lady  Jane 
^*"«J'  and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Mary  Stuart,  the 
*^*"l  of  Essex,  all  on  the  throne,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  in  the 

Rtiest  nmk  of  honours,  beauty,  youth,  and  genius  :  of  the  bright 
pr»»cesiion  nothing  is  left  but  senseless  trunks,  marred  by  the  tender 
f^t^ies  of  the  eseeulioner.  Shall  I  count  the  funeral  pyres,  the  hang- 
*?S^  living  men  cut  down'  from  the  gibbet,  disembowelled,  quartered,' 
Jj**ix  limbs  cast  into  the  fire,  their  heads  exposed  on  the  walls  ?  There 
^  page  in  Uolinshed  which  reads  like  a  death  register: 
'The  nvs  uidtweotith<Iue(irMale(IGS5),  WAsinsaJDt  raalta  church >t  London 
d  ninfleene  men  and  six  nomcii  bom  id  Hollftntl,  whoso  opiniaDB  were 
Foartvf  ne  of  thviu  werr  condenined,  u  mim  and  a  woman  of  them  mere 

^Bcntinvt's  TravrU;  Itcnvcnuto  Cellini.     Six  pa/mm,  the  CMtames  {irinlcd 
vmjue  ind  Gomuiy:  BeUiauunmi.     froude,  i.  pp.  19,  62, 
,      ■  This  m  nflt  no  tniB  of  the  En^ish  now,  if  it  wa«  in  the  airtestrth  centitry,  u 
P  *^  of  eondneaUl  sutioas.    The  Prcnrh  Ipc^  ore  far  more  military  in  chimcler 
'*  Knglish  Kh«.lB,-Ta. 

'  I'roiids'*  Hiet.  of  Engliuid,  vols.  i.  ii.  iii. 

'  'Whm  his  heart  w»a  torn  out  heattertd  a  deep  groan. '—£i;«-u«o«^i'urTy; 
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I)urn«l  in  SmithEflld,  the  other  twrlve  wrre  sMit  to  other  townea,  thore 

<!)a  tbe  nineteenth  of  Junt  were  three  mooiikes  of  the  Charlerhoaw  huignL.  iln* 

and  qnsrtercd  at  Tibume,  snd  llicir  heads  and  quiulen  set  uji  al»ut  LuuiluD, 

ilvnieng  the  king  to  be  lupreme  head  of  the  church,     Alao  the 

of  the  luiue  moneth,  and  for  the  same  esnse,   dix>tor  John  Fishvr,  biabop 

Bocbater,  waa  beheailed  for  denieng  of  the  snprenuicie,  and  hia  hnd  t«t  i 

London  bridge,  hut  his  boilit  buried  within  Barking  chnrchj'ard.     The  pope 

elvuted  him  a  cardinaU,  and  sent  his  hat  as  far  aa  Calls,  but  his  head  waa  olTbdl 

his  hat  was  on  :  so  that  they  met  nut.     On  the  sixt  of  Julie  was  Sir  Thomas  M« 

beheaded  for  the  like  crime,  that  is  to  wit,  for  deiiimg  the  king  to  In  cupic 

None  of  these  murders  seem  extraordituiry ;  the  chroniclers  meni 
them  without  growing  indignant ;  the  condemned  go  quietly  to 
block,    as   if  the  thing  were  perfectly  natural.      Anoe    Boleyn  ■ 
seriously,  before  giving  up  her  head  to  the  executioner  :  '  I  praie  ' 
save  the  king,  and  send  hira  long  to  reigne  over  you,  for  a  gentler, 
a  more  merciful!  prince  ivaa  there  never.'  *     Society  is,  as  it  were,  i 
Btate  of  siege,  so  strained  that  beneath  the  idea  of  order  every  one  enl 
tained  the  idea  of  the  scaffold.     They  saw  it,  tbe  terrible 
planted  on  all  the  highways  of  human  life;  and  the  byways  a*  iwJl 
the  highways  led  to  it.     A  sort  of  martial  law,  introduced  by  conqt 
into  civil  affairs,  entered  thence  into  ecclesiastical  matters,'  and  » 
economy  ended  by  bung  enslaved  by  it.     As  in  a  camp,*  expeadil 
dress,  the  food  of  ench  class,  are  fixed  and  restricted  ;  do  one  mighti 
out  of  his  district,  be  idle,  live  ailer  liis  own  devices.     Every  stni)| 
was  fleized,  interrogated ;  if  be  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  hi 
self,  the  parish-stocks  bruised  hia  limbs,  as  in  a  regiment  he  pBBSsd 
a  spy  and  an  enemy.     Any  person,  says  the  law,'  found  living  idlf 
loiteringly  for  the  space  of  three  days,  shall  be  marked  with  a  hot  il 
on  his  breast,  and  adjudged  as  a  slave  to  the  man  who  shall  inii] 
against  him.     This  one  '  shall  take  the  game  slave,  and  give  him  brl 
water,  or  small  drink,  and  refuse  meat,  and  cause  him  to  work,' 
beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and  labour  as  be  ll 
put  him  to,  be  it  never  so  vile.'     He  may  sell  him,  bequeath  him,- 
him  out  for  hire,  or  trade  upon  him  '  after  tbe  like  sort  as  they  m.iy  i 
of  any  other  their  moveable  goods  or  cliattels,'  put  a  ring  of  iron  Tibou 
his  neck  or  leg ;   if  be  runs  away  and  absents  himself  for  fourteen  dsjs 
be  is  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron,  and  remains  a  slur 
for  the  whole  of  his  life ;  if  he  runs  away  a  seco:id  time,  he  is  put '.' 
death.     Sometimes,  says  llore,  you  might  see  a  score  of  thieves  huia 
on  the  same  gibbet.     In  one  year  *  forty  persons  were  put  to  d«atli  ' 
the  county  of  Somerset  alone,  and  in  each  county  there  were 

1  Holinslied,  ChronkUe  of  England,  m.  p.  793. 
*  Under  Henry  iv.  and  Honry  v, 
t  In  1G47.     Pkt.  HMory,  ii.  4i)7. 
'  In  IDM.    Fkl.  Hktory,  u.  90". 
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ired  vagabonds  who  would  gntlier  logelher  and  rob  in  anned 
asty  St  a  lime.  Follow  ibe  nbole  of  tbia  history  dosely,  the 
iry,  the  pillories  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  plain  tiiat  the  moral 
le  land,  like  its  physical  cocditioo,  is  harsh  by  compsrisoa 
Its  neighbours.  They  have  Qo  relish  in  iheir  enjoyments,  as 
what  is  called  Merry  England  is  Engknd  given  up  to  animal 
coarse  animation  produced  by  abundant  feeding,  continued 
courage,  and  Self-reliance ;  Tolnptuousness  does  not  exist 
[mate  and  this  race.  Mingled  with  the  beautiful  popular 
:  lugubrious  dreams  and  the  cruel  nightmare  of  witchcraft 
ir  appearance.  Bishop  Jewel!,  preaching  before  the  queen, 
Ihat  witches  and  sorcerers  within  these  few  last  years  are 
lly  increased.     Some  mlnbtera  assert 

ibey  luve  had  in  their  parish  at  one  instant,  trij  or  xvig  witcUea ; 
li  aa  i»uld  vurkii  miraeliu  sapematandlie ;  that  they  work  spvlU  by 
jHDs  away  eveu  nnto  d«ith,  their  coloui'  fadeth,  Iheir  flesh  rottotb, 
,  ia  Uaimibcd,  their  sbums  nro  bereft  ;  that  instructed  by  the  devil, 
oinntiHUta  of  the  bowels  anil  membefs  of  tbililrtii,   whureby  thfy 

r'ra,  and  accomplish  all  their  desires.  When  a  child  »  not  baptixed, 
by  the  dgn  of  the  cross,  thtin  the  witchoa  catch  them  Irom  tli«ir 
1  in  the  night  ■  ■  -  kill  them  ...  or  after  burial]  »teale  them  out  of 
^  sDiI  wwth  them  in  a  caldron,  nntil  their  flesh  be  mnde  potable.  . .  . 
lliUs  role,  that  everie  fortnight,  or  at  tho  least  everio  monetb,  each 
kill  one  child  at  the  l«ut  lor  bir  part' 

'Sa  somethiDg  to  make  the  teeth  chatter  with  fright.  Add 
rolling  and  absurd  description,  wretched  tomfooleries,  details 
infernal  cauldron,  all  the  nastinesses  which  could  haimt  the 
jginntion  of  a  hideous  and  drivelling  old  woman,  and  you  have 
des,  provided  by  Middleton  and  Shakspeare,  and  which  suit 
ents  of  the  age  and  the  national  humour.  The  fundamental 
through  the  glow  and  rapture  of  poetry.  Moarofui 
iTe  multiplied  ^  every  ciiurchyard  has  its  ghost ;  wherever  a 
cen  murdered  his  spirit  appears.  Many  dare  not  leave  their 
In  the  evening,  before  bed-time,  people  talk  of  the 
drawn  by  headless  horses,  with  headless  postjliong 
men,  or  of  unhappy  spirits  who,  compelled  to  inhabit  the 
llic  sharp  north-east  wind,  pray  for  the  shelter  of  a  hedge 
They  dream  terribly  of  death  ; 

'  To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  wbure  ;  '' 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  pot ; 
This  Bensibli!  warm  niution  to  bocoino 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  uid  the  deltghteil  apii-it 
To  batlie  in  fiery  Soods,  ur  to  reside 
In  thrilliag  n^ona  of  thick-ribbLtl  let- ; 
To  be  impriMui'd  in  the  viewless  wlndu, 
And  blown  with  restlesa  violence  round  about 
The  peodent  world  ;  or  to  be  worae  than  wont 
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or  those  Ihutliiwless 
ImngiDe  howlmg :  '1 
The  greatest  speak  with  a  sad  resignntion  of  the  infinite  otw 
which  embraces  our  poor,  short,  glimmering  life,  our  life,  which  is 
n  troubled  dream  ;*  the  sad  state  of  humanity,  which  is  but  | 
madness,  and  Eorrow ;  the  human  being  who  is  himself,  perhaps,  but  a 
Tain  phantom,  a  grievous  rick  man's  dream.     In  their  eyes  we  roll 
down  a  fatal  slope,  where  chance  dashes  ub  one  against  the  other,  irii 
the  deatiny  which  drives  us,  only  shatters  afier  it  has  blinded  us.    Ami 
at  the  end  of  all  is  '  the  silent  grave,  no  conversation,  no  joyful  tnail 
J  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers,  no  careful  father's  counsul ;  notluag* 
'   heard,  nor  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion,  dust,  and  endless  darkneg.'^ 
If  yet  there  were  nothing,  '  to  die,  to  sleep ;  to  sleep,  peichaooftM 
dream.'     To  dream  sadly,  to  fall  into  a  nightmare  like  the  nightn 
of  life,  like  that  iu  which  we  are  struggling  and  crying  to-day,  { 
with  hoarse  throat  I — this  is  their  idea  of  man  and  of  existence^  d 
national  idea,  which  fills  the  stage  with  calamities  and  despair,  t 
makes  a  display  of  tortures  and  massacres,  which  abounds  in  folly  i 
crime,  which  holds  up  death  as  the  issue  throughout.     A  threatei' 
and  sombre  fog  veils  their  mind  like  their  sky,  and  joy,  like  (he  lun, 
only  pierces  through  it,  and  upon  them,  strongly  and  at  intemils. 
They  are  different  from  the  Latin  race,  and  in  the  common  Benaissuice 
they  are  regenerated  otherwise  than  the  Latin  races.     The  free  and  fu^' 
development  of  the  pure  nature  which,  iu  Greece  and  Italy,  ends  b  ih'' 
painting  of  beauty  and  happy  energy,  ends  here  in  the  painllng  ^' 
ferocious  energy,  agony,  and  death. 
IV. 
iThus  was  this  theatre  produced ;  a  theatre  unique  in  history,  lil« 
the  adniirnble  and  fleeting  epoch  from  wluch  it  sprang,  the  wo^  "^ 
the  picture  of  this  young  world,  as  natural,  as  imshHckled,  and  a 
as  itself  I  When  an  original  and  national  drama  springs  up,  thi 
who  establish  it,  carry  in  themselves  the  sentiments  which  it  reprs 
They  display  better  than  other  men  the  pubUc  spirit,  heoaose  the  pi 
spirit  is  stronger  in  them  than  in  other  men.     The  j 
rotud  tliem,  break  forth  in  their  heart  with  s 
and  hence  their  voices  become  the  voices  of  all.    Chivalric  and  C 
Spain  had  her  interpreters  in  her  enthusiasts  and  hiT  Don  ( 
in  Calderon,  first  a  soldier,  af^rwards  a  priest;  in  Lope  de  V 
volunteer  at  fifteen,  a  passionate  lover,  a  wandering  duellist,  a  x 

1.    Seefd»>TUTmpi»l,IiM 

*  '  We  are  each  staff 
-^         As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  nur  little  life 
1»  roimdtd  with  a  elsep." — Trmpat,  iv.  L 
'  Beaumont  ami  Fletcher,  Thierry  a«d  Thcodoret,  Act  ir.  1, 
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the  Armada,  finally,  a  priest  and  fnmiliar  of  the  Uoly  Office ;  bo 

I'Tit   ihal  he  fasts  till  he  is  exhausted,  faints  witb  emotion  while 

.:  ir;  mius,  And  tn  his  flagellations  stains  the  walla  of  hia  cell  with 

1.     Cnlni  and  noble  Greece  had  in  her  principal  tr^c  poet  one  of 

riio«  accomplished  and  fortunate  of  her  sons:'  Sophocles,  first  in 

ig.  and  pftlsstra ;  who  at  fifteen  sang,  unclad,  the  pa?an  before  the 

>pby  of  Salamis,  and  who  aflerwarda,  as  ambassador,  general,  ever 

ling  the  gods  and  impassioned  for  his  state,  otTered,  in  his  life  ns  in 

vAs,  the  spectacle  of  the  incomparable  harmony  which  made  the 

*  of  the  ancient  world,  and  which  the  modpm  world  will  never 

Bttain  to.     Eloquent  and  worldly  France,  in  the  age  which  carried 

%  of  decency  and  conversation  to  its  highest  pitch,  finds,  to  unite 

JBtorical  tragedies  and  to  paint  her  drawing-room  paasions,  the 

"hie  craftsman  of  words :  Bncine,  a  conrtier,  a  man  of  the  world ; 

it  capable,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  tact  and  the  ndnptiition  of  his 

,  of  making  men  of  the  world  and  courtiers  speak.     Eqnally  in 

'  ind  the  popts  are  in  harmony  with  their  works.     Almost  all  are 

niinns,  born  of  the  people,*  yet  educated,  and  for  the  most  |)urt 

leg  studied  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  poor,  so  thut  their  eduea- 

^^•ntrasu  with  their  condition,     Den  Jonson  is  the  step-son  of  a 

H|^er,  and  himself  a  bricklayer ;  Marlowe  is  the  son  of  n  shoe- 

nv;  Shakspeaie  of  a  woollen  merchant;  Massinger  of  a  servant.*' 

■J  live  ns  they  can,  get  into  debt,  write  for  their  bre-id,  go  on  the 

Peele,    Lodge,   Marlowe,   Jonson,   Shnkspeare,  Heywood,  are 

^;  most  of  the  details  which  we  have  of  then-  lives  are  taken  from 

..^Mtmal  of  Heuslowe,  an  old  pawnbroker,  later  a  money-lender  and 

■Her  of  a  theatre,  who  gives  them  work,  advances  money  to  them, 

^K*  their  manuscripts  or  their  wardrobes  as  security.     For  a  play 

g^*t  MTCD  or  eight  pounds;  after  the  year  1600  prices  rise,  and 

(li  u  high  ns  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.     It  is  clear  that,  even 

r  this  increase,  tlie  trade  of  author  scarcely  brings  in  bread.     In 

.:  to  earn  money,  it  was  necessary,  like  Shakspeare,  to  become  a 

iger,  to  try  to  have  a  share  in  the  property  of  a  theatre ;  but  the 

,  and  the  life  which  they  lead,  a  life  of  comedians  and 

L  improvident,  full  of  excess,  lost  atoid  debauchery  and  acts  of 

□  of  evil  fame,  in  contact  with  young  profligates, 

BtioDs  and  misery,  imagination  and  licence,  generally  leads 


[>i  flif.Xil. — SctlOLUST. 

it  ftod  Fletoher. 

7  Coleridge,  ia  bis  Introdvftion  to  the  Dramatie  Worh»  of  MoMtHUT 

a»jn  of  Mauinger's  Esther  :  '  We  are  not  nertiSed  in  the  situation  whioh 

n  OiB  iinblfl  hou).>-hold  (E«rl  of  Pembroko),  but  wo  mAj  be  sure  thnt  il 

T  nicaLd  nor  ineBn.     Service  ia  Ihuse  days  ma  not  dcrog&tonr  to  gcalle 
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o  ask  itlma  of 
1  DrutmnoDd 
1  fuliii{< 


t)iem  to  exhaustion,  poverty,  and  death.    Mea  received  enjoyment 
then),  and  neglected  and  despised  them.     One  actor,  far  a  political . 
sion.was  sent  to  prison,  and  only  jiut  escaped  losing  his  ears  ;  great 
men  in  office,  abused  them  like  servante.    Ueywood,  who  played  all 
every  day,  bound  himself,  in  addition,  to  write  a  sheet  daily,  coiug 
wretchedly  in  the  taverns,  labours  and  sweats  like  a  true  literary  lisck, 
and  dies  leaving  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces,  of  which  mo«  aie 
lost.     Kyd,  one  of  the  first,  died  in  misery.     Shirley,  one  of  the  ki\ 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  was  obliged  to  become  again  a  sclioolniBsier. 
Massinger  dies  unknown  ;  and  in  the  parish  register  we  find  only  this 
sad  mention  of  him :  '  Philip  Mussinger,  a  stranger.'     A  few  montha 
after  the  death  of  Middleton,  his  widow  was  obll 
City,  because  he   had  left  nothing.      Imaginatio 
of  Ben  Jonson,  oppressed  their  reason ;  it  b  I 
poets.     They  wish  to  enjoy,  and  give  theroselves  wholly  up  to  eaj 
ments ;  their  mood,  their  heart  governs  them ;  in  their  life,  as  ii 
works,  impulses  are  irresistible ;  desire  comes  suddenly,  like  a  wi 
drowning  reason,  resistance — ofien  even  giving  neither  reason  nor 
sistance  time  to  show  themselves.'    Many  are  roystei 
of  the  same  sort,  as  Musset  and  Murger,  who  give  themselves 
every  passion,  anil  shake  off  restraint;   capable  of  the  purest  obA 
poetic  dreams,  of  the  most  delicate  and  touching  tenderness,  ud 
yet  can  only  undermine  their  health  and  jnar  their  glory.     SaoH 
Nash,  Decker,  and  Greene ;  Nash,  a  fanciful  satirist,  who  abniedl 
talent,  and  conspired  like  a  prodigal  against  good  fortune;  Decko*, 
passed  three  years  in  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  Greene,  above 
pleasing   wit,   rieh,   graceful,   who   gave    himself   Up   to  all  pi 
publicly  with  tears  confessing  his  vices,*  and  the  next  moment  pli 
ing  into  them  again.     These  are  mere  androgynes,  simpli 
in  manners,  body,  and  heart.     Quitting  Cambridge,  '  with  good 
as  free-Uviug  as  himself,'  Greene  had  travelled  over  Spain,  Italy, 
which  places  he  sawe  and  practizde  such  villainie  as  is  abhomi 
declare.'    You  see  the  poor  man  is  candid,  not  sparing  himself 
natural ;  passionate  in  everything,  repentant 

inconstant ;  made  for  self-contradiction,  not  self-eorreclioo.     On  ki 
turn  he  became,  in  London,   a  supporter  of  taverns,  a  haunter  of 
places.     In  his  Groatstoorth  of  Wit  bought  viith  a  MitUm  Qf.~ 
he  says: 

'  See,  Amongst  others,  The  Woman  Killed  witA  Kuuinet*,  by  Hcj 
Frankfort,  so  uiiriglit  of  heart,  accepts  WenJoll  at  bis  first  off«r.  Sir  f 
Acton,  at  the  sight  of  her  whom  he  wishes  to  dishonour,  and  whom  ha  hil<K  ■ 
'  into  sn  ecBtsgfi'anddreunBorDothing  save  marriage.  Compare  the  mddantH 
port  of  Juliet,  RoniBo,  Macbeth,  Mirandn,  ulc,  jthec-ounselurProsperoloFMi 
wh«D  he  ImvGi  him  alone  for  a  nomeat  with  Miranda. 

■  Compare  Ln  Vie  de  BoMme  and  Let  Nvite  d'Htver,  hy  Htu;^ ; 
jrjon  (Tci  Jiiifiint  du  SUelt,  by  A.  de  Musset. 
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ui  dnmnd  in  pri'la.  wlioreJom  was  mj-  daily  pxfrcise,  and  gluttony  with 

ins  was  my  oaeXy  delight.  .  ,  .  ArtiT  1  hud  wholly  betaken  m«  la  tliit 

taaing  of  plu<«  iwhicb  wu  niy  eontinuall  eicrciw),   I  vim  so  Tor  rroro  calling; 

u]iaa  (lud  that  1  Eildome  thought  on  God,  but  tooke  such  delight  in  svenring  and 

lilir]iliaiiiing  tliH  nanie  of  God  thai  none  uiuld  tliinke  otherwise  of  me  tbau  tbat 

I  wna  ihe  child  of  perdition.     Theiw  vanities  and  other  trifling  pamphlnti  I  penned 

'"><>  and  niine  fantasies  was  my  I'hirfest  stay  of  living  ;  und  for  those  roy  nine 

tiruM  I  WM  belovnl  of  the  more  vainer  sort  of  people,  who  bein^  my  RoutiuuaU 

'I'iiniaDs,  come  stilt  to  my  lodging,  and  tbjre  would  continue  quailing,  carows- 

i^'id  surfe  ting  with  me  all  tile  daylong.  .  ■  .  If  I  may  have  my  diaiie  while 

I'  1  am  aatisSed  i  let  me  shift  after  death  as  I  may.  ..."  Hell  I  "  ijaoth  I  ; 

''  ii  taike  ynu  of  hell  to  me!     I  know  i(  I  ojicc  eome  thura  I  shall  have  the 

■'iiny  of  better  men  than  myselfe;  I  sbal  also  nieete  with  some  modde  linaves 

'ill  [itare,  and  so  lung  ua  1  shall  not  sit  there  alone,  my  care  is  the  Ies«o.  .  .  . 

''-irrd  the  jodgen  of  the  bench  no  more  than  I  dread  the  judgments  of  God,  I 

'  I  before  1  slept  dive  into  one  carles  bagges  or  other,  and  make  merrie  with  the 

■■•J*  I  found  in  them  so  long  as  they  would  lasU"' 

tfle  later  he  a  seized  vrith  remorse,  marries,  depicts  in  delicious 
regularity  and  calm  of  an  upright  life ;  then  returns  to  London, 
I  his  property  and  his  wife's  fortune  with  '  a  sorry  ragged 
'  'n  the  company  of  ruffians,  pimps,  sharpers,  courtesans ;  drink- 
spheming,  wearing  himself  out  by  sleepless  nights  and  orgies ; 
I  for  bread  sometimes  amid  the  brawling  and  effluvia  of  his 
d  lodging,  lighting  upon  thoughts  of  adoration  and  love,  worthy 
ij*  very  often  disgusted  witli  himself,  seized  with  a  fit  of  weep- 
rtween  two  alehouses,  and  writing  little  pieces  to  accuse  him- 
1  regret  his  wife,  to  convert  his  comrades,  or  to  warn  young 
t  ■gainst  the  tricks  of  prostitutes  and  swindlers.  By  this  process 
y  won  worn  out ;  six  years  were  enough  to  esliaust  liim.  An 
n  arising  from  Rhenish  wine  and  pickled  herrings  finished  him. 
i  Dot  been  for  hb  hostess,  who  succoured  him,  he  '  would  have 
1  in  the  streels.'  He  lasted  a  little  longer,  and  then  his  light 
votit ;  now  and  then  he  begged  her  '  pittifully  for  a  penny  putt 
he  was  covered  with  lice,  he  had  but  one  shin,  and 
was  '  a  washing,'  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  her  husband's. 
--  iloublet  and  hose  and  sword  were  sold  for  three  shillinges,'  and  the 
!■  folks  paid  the  cost  of  hb  burial,  four  shillings  for  the  winding- 
t,  and  six  and  Fourpence  for  the  burial.  In  such  low  places,  on 
^unghilis,  amid  such  excesses  and  violence,  dramatic  genius  forced 
u)d  nmongst  others,  that  of  the  first,  of  the  most  powerful,  of 
e  fotmder  of  the  dramatic  school,  Christopher  Marlowe, 
trlowe  was  ua  ill-regulated,  dissolute,  outrageously  vehement  i 
ludaciotis  spirit,  but  grand  and  sombre,  with   the  genuioe  poetic 

;  pagan  moreover,  aad  rebellious  in  manners  and  creed.  la  ' 
lllitersal  retuni  to  the  senses,  and  in  this  impulse  of  natural  forces 
n  brought  on  the  Ren^ssance,  the  corporeal  instincts  and  the  ideas 

>  Tha  h«n>  uf  one  of  Alfred  du  Huaset's  poems.— Tk 
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wbicli  give  t}iein  their  warrant,  break  forth  impetuously.  Miuloit'i. 
like  Greene,  like  Kelt,'  b  a  sceptic,  denies  God  and  Christ,  blaaplieni'.-- 

the  Trinity,  declares  Moses  'a  juggler,"  Christ  more  worthy  of  de:i!  ■ 
than  Barabbas,  says  that  'yf  he  wer  to  write  a  new  religion,  hv  wi"il.. 
undertake  both  a  more  excellent  and  more  admirable  niethode,'  in^: 
'  almost  in  every  company  be  commeth,  perflwadeth  men  to  Athiesmc-'' 
Such  were  the  rages,  the  rashnesses,  the  excesses  which  libcrtj'  of 
thought  gave  rise  to  in  these  new  minds,  who  for  the  first  time,  aiW 
so  many  centuries,  dared  to  walk  untetiered.  From  his  fother'j  sLf'i , 
crowded  with  children,  from  the  stirriips  and  awls,  he  found  hiniwli  j' 
Cambridge,  probably  through  the  patronage  of  a  great  man,  and  on  'i 
return  to  London,  in  want,  amid  the  licence  of  the  green-room,  iii' 
low  houses  and  taverns,  his  head  was  in  a  ferment,  and  his  puiii>i:' 
nere  heated.  He  turned  actor  ;  but  huving  broken  his  leg  in  a  tci^t.' 
of  debauchery,  he  remiuned  lame,  and  could  no  longer  appear  ou  ii- 
boards.  He  openly  avowed  Ills  infidelity,  and  »  prosecution  was  begu:., 
which,  if  time  had  not  failed,  would  probably  have  brought  him  i 
the  stake.  He  made  love  to  a  drab,  and  trying  to  stab  his  rival,  ):.- 
hand  was  turned,  so  that  his  own  blade  entered  his  eye  and  bis  hmui, 
and  he  died,  still  cursing  and  blaspheming,  lie  was  only  thirty  y^j'' 
old-  Think  what  poetry  could  emanate  from  a  life  so  pasdonste,  u^ 
occupied  in  sucli  a  manner  1  First,  exaggerated  declamation,  licspt  ^ 
murder,  atrocities,  a  pompous  and  furious  display  of  tragedy  soskeu  "i 
blood,  and  passions  raised  to  a  pitch  of  madness.  All  the  foundslii^'H' 
of  the  English  stage,  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  Camhijfrs,  Htrroni/nia,  iTfu 
the  Ptricks  of  Shakspeare,  reach  the  same  height  of  exlmvngana. 
force,  and  horror.'  It  is  the  first  outbreak  of  youth.  Becall  ScliJlic 
Robbers,  and  how  modem  democracy  has  recognised  for  the  first  um 
its  picture  in  the  metaphors  and  cries  of  Charles  Moor.*  So  bete  ii>^ 
characters  struggle  and  jostle,  stamp  on  the  earth,  gnash  their  K&'''' 
shake  their  fists  against  heaven.  The  trumpets  sound,  the  drums  \f^'- 
coats  of  mail  file  past,  armies  clash  together,  men  stab  each  other,  >' 
themselves;  speeches  axe  full  of  gigantic  threats  or  lyrical  figure i' 


'  Baratin  1589. 

'  The  tnuisliilOT  Blwtya  refers  to  SUrlowe's  Worbt,  ed.  Dycc,  3  rola.  1*^" 
Append,  i,  lol.  3. 

■  See  egpecially  TUva  AndronKue,  uttributeii  to  Sbakspeue:  there  iuii>^'i 
cidua,  mothers  whom  they  cause  to  eat  tiieir  tliiUren,  a  young  girl  who  app»r»  -' 
the  sUge  violated,  with  her  tongne  and  hitails  cut  uW. 

*  The  cliipf  character  in  SoJuIIbt's  Sobbrrs,  a  virtuous  brigand  amt  wdK" ' 
of  wrongs. — ~ 


'  For  in  a  field,  whose  snperQciea 
In  uoTct'dwith  a  lii|uid  purple  vdl, 
Anil  sprinkled  with  thu  brains  of  alaiightcT'd  t 
My  royal  chair  of  atate  ahall  be  ailTRDa'd  ; 
Aud  Ue  that  meajui  to  plauc  hiuisclf  therein, 
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;  strtuning  a  bass  voice ;  '  now  Joth  gbaslly  dealh  with  greedy 
lipe  ray  bleeding  lieart,  and  like  a  harpy  tires  on  my  life."  The 
TambarUune  the  Grcal^  is  aented  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  chained 
I  towns,  drowns  women  and  children,  puts  men  to  the 
•nd  finally,  seiied  with  an  iuTisible  sickness,  raves  in  monstroiu 
:  against  the  gods,  whose  hands  afflict  his  soul,  and  whom  he 

a  dethrone.  There  already  is  the  picture  of  senseless  pride,  1 
I  and  murderous  rage,  which  passing  through  many  derasts-  | 
t  last  arms  against  heaven  itself.  The  overflowing  of  savage  -^ 
moderate  instinct  produces  this  mighty  sounding  verse,  this  I 
lity  of  carnage,  this  display  of  overloaded  splendours  and  I 
this  railing  of  demoniac  passions,  this  audacity  of  grand  im-  ' 
]t  in  the  dramas  which  succeed  it,  T/ie  Massacre  at  Paris,  The 
liaka,  the  bombast  deciesaes,  the  violence  remains.  Ilarabas 
,  maddened  with  hale,  is  thenceforth  t 

Kted  by  the  Christians  like  a  beast,  and  he  hates  them  like  9 
He  advises  his  servant  Ithamore  in  the  following  words  : 
'  Hut  thou  no  trade  f  then  listen  to  my  words, 

And  I  mil  leach  thee  that  shall  rttick  by  thee  : 

Firtt,  be  thou  void  of  these  affsctious. 

Compassion,  Iot«,  vain  hope,  and  heartless  fear ; 

Be  muv'd  at  nothing,  see  thou  pity  nonv. 

But  to  thyEclf  smile  when  the  Christians  moan. 
...  I  walk  nbroad  a-iii)(ht^ 

And  kill  sick  people  groaning  under  walli : 

SouetttuES  1  go  atwut  and  poixon  welts.  .  .  , 

Bving  young,  I  ttililjed  pliyaic,  and  begun 

Tn  practise  first  upon  the  Italian  ; 

There  I  aorich'd  the  priests  with  burisls. 

And  always  kept  the  serton's  arms  in  ore 

Vith  digging  gmrea  and  ringing  dead  men*B  knells.  . 

I  Ul'd  Iho  jails  \*itli  hanknluts  in  a  jeur. 

And  with  young  orphans  planted  hospititla  ; 

And  every  moon  made  k 

And  now  and  then  one  bong  hiuiself  for  griiil^ 

Pinning  npon  his  breast  a  long  groat  scroll 

How  I  with  interntt  tormented  him.'' 

Must  armed  wade  up  to  the  chin  in  Uood.  .  .  . 
And  I  would  titrive  to  swim  through  potiU  of  bloud. 
Or  uiake  a  bridge  of  mimlor'd  ci 
Whoae  nrchei  should  be  fram'd  with  tioneii  of  Turks, 
bv  I  would  luhc  tlie  title  of  a  king, — TaatdnirUtint,  part  iL  i.  9. 
■dilor  of  Marlowe's  Warkt,  rickering,  182S,  sayH  in  his  Introduction: 
I  m>tt«r  and  style  of   TwrnhturlaiKt,  however,  differ  materially  from 
othair  compoaitinnB,  and  doubts  have  more  thuu  uuue  bwii  miggeskd  as 
tlisjiUywu  prnptrly  nssigucd  to  bim.     We  think  UiHl  Mar luwe  ilid 
it'     Dycc  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.— Tk. 
'  I  3%4  /ew  </  Malta,  a.  p,  S75  el  pattita. 
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All  these  cruelties  be  boasta  of  and  chuckles  over,  like  a  ileman  nho  re- 
joices in  being  a  good  executioner,  and  plunges  his  viclima  in  the  verv 
extremity  of  anguish.  His  daughter  has  two  Christian  suitors  ;  asd  I '< 
forged  letters  he  causes  them  to  slay  each  other.  In  despair  she  tskr-- 
the  veil,  and  to  avenge  himself  he  poisons  his  daughter  and  the  lehuli. 
CDDTent.  Two  friars  wish  to  denounce  him,  then  to  coDvert  htm ;  he 
strangles  the  first,  and  jokes  with  his  slave  Ithamore,  a  cut-throat  bj 
profesuon,  who  loves  his  trade,  rubs  his  hands  with  joy,  and  says 


'Ti<  DHitly  done,  air  ;  here's  no  print  at  >J1. 
So,  let  him  lean  upon  hiE  stolT ;  excellent  I  he  itjinds  m  if 
ha  were  begging  of  bacon.'' 
'  0  miatrtaB,  I  hnre  the  bravest,  gnveflt,  se<Tet,  aubtlc.  bottle. 
uused  knave  to  laj  master,  thst  ever  geutlemBii  had.'' 
The  second  friar  comes  up,  and  they  accuse  him  of  the  murder: 
'  Baridxu.  Heaven  bleas  me  t  wbat,  a  friar  a  murderer  I 
When  ahall  you  get  a  Jew  commit  the  like  ! 

ItfiavtOTt.  Why,  a  Turk  conld  ha'  done  no  more. 
Bar.  To-monow  is  the  iiessions  ;  you  ahall  to  it^ 
Come  Itbamore,  let's  help  la  take  Mm  hence. 

FrioT.  Villains,  1  am  a  sactwl  person ;  touch  me  not 

Bar.  The  law  shall  toach  you ;  well  but  lead  you,  we: 

'Las,  1  could  weep  at  your  calamity  t '  * 

Add  to  lliat  two  other  poisonings,   an  infernal  machine  to  hlow  up 

the  Turkish  garrison,  a  plot  to  cast  the  Turkish  commander  in  a  well. 

fiarabas  fulls  into  it  himself,  and  dies  in  the  hot  cauldron,*  honliiiii. 

hardened,  remorseless,  having  but  one  regret,  that  he  bad  not  done  I'^i- 

enough.     These  are  the  ferocities  of  the  middle-age;  we  miglil  fii^J 

them  to  this  day  among  the  companions  of  Ali  Pacha,  among  the  pir>i>' 

of  the  Archipelago  j  we  retain  pictures  of  them  in  the  pfuntio^  of  il' 

fifteenth  century,  which  represent  a  king  with  bis  court,  seated  ealni'' 

round  &  living  man  who  is  being  ilayed ;  in  the  midst  the  finyer  <  i: 

his  knees  is  working  conscientiously,  very  careful  not  to  spoil  the  jki" ' 

All  this  is  rough  work,  you  will  say;  these  people  kill  looreaiJilT, 

I     ftiid  loo  quickly.     It  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  painting  is  a  tm^ 

'     one.     For  the  specialty  of  the  men  of  the  time,  as  of  Marlowe's  cbi- 

f  racters,  is  the  abrupt  commission  of  a  deed  ;  they  are  children,  robo." 

\_  children.     As  a  horse  kicks  out  instead  of  speaking,  so  they  pull  out 

their  knives  instead  of  an  explanalioo.      Nowadays  we  hardly  kno" 

what  nature  is ;  we  still  keep  in  its  place  the  benevolent  prejudiwi  of 

the  eighteenth  century;  we  only  see  it  humanised  by  two  centuries  of 

C  culture,  and  we  take  its  acquired  calm  for  an  innate  moderation.    The 
foundation  of  the  natural  man  are  irresistible  impulses,  pasMons,  desM^ 

1  The  Jew  qf  Malla.  iv.  p.  311.         •  /6W,  iii.  p.  291.        •  lUd. 

*  Up  to  tliis  time,  in  England,  poisonura  were  cast  into  a  boiling  cai 

*  lu  the  MnseDtn  of  Ghent. 
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tU  blind.      He  sees  a  woman,'  thinks  her  beautiful ;  suddenly 
towards  her;  people  try  to  restrain  him,  he  kills  these  people, 
laadoQ,  then  thinks  no  more  of  it,  save  when  at  times  a  vague 
a  moving  lake  of  blood  crosses  bis  brain  and  makes  him 
Sudden  and  extreme  resolves  are  confused  in  his  nund  with 
ATelj  conceived  of,  the  thing  is  done ;  the  wide  interval  which 
a  places  between  the  idea  of  an  action  and  the  action  itself 
fbnnd  here,*     Baiabas  conceived  murders,  and  strMghtway 
irere  accomplished;  there  is  no  deliberation,  no  pricks  of  con- 
that  is  bow  he  commits  a  score  of  them ;  bis  daughter  leaves 
tiecomes  unnatural,  and  poisons  her ;  liis  confidential  servant 
m,  he  disguises  himself,  and  poisons  him.     Kage  seizes  these 
R  lit,  and  then  they  are  forced  to  kill.     Bcuvenuto  Cellini 
t,  being  offended,  he  tried  to  restrain  himself,  but  was  nearly 
;  and  that  he  might  not  die  of  llie  torments,  he  rushed  with 
upon  his  opponent.    So,  in  £ViiMir<f//.,  the  nobles  immediately 
arms ;  all  is  escessive  and  unforeseen ;  between  two  replies  the 
umed  upside  down,  transported  to  the  extremes  of  hate  or 
.     Edward,  seeing  his  favourite  Gaveston  again,  pours  out 
1  his  treasure,  casts  his  dignities  at  his  feet,  gives  him  his  seal, 
id,  on  a  threat  from  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  suddenly  cries : 
'Throw  olT  his  golden  mitre,  rend  his  stoli^ 
And  in  the  dumnet  cbristea  him  anew.'* 
in  the  queen  supplicates : 
'  Fawn  not  on  nt«,  FnDuh  strumpet  I  get  th«e  gone  ■  .  ■ 
8[>erik  not  mito  her:  let  her  droop  and  pine'* 
1  hatreds  clash  together  bke  horsemen  in  a  battle.     TheBuke 
«r  draws  his  sword  on  Gaveslon  to  shiy  him,  before  the  king; 
wounds  Gaveston.     These  powerful  loud  voices  growl;  the 
will  not  even  let  a  dog  approach  the  prince,  and  rob  ihem  of 
.     Lancaster  says  of  Gaveston : 
'  ...  He  comes  not  \a.e,k, 
tToleaa  tlie  sea  cast  up  his  shipwrack'd  Ikk]}^. 

FTanoiot.  And  to  behold  so  sweet  ■  sight  as  thjit. 
There's  none  here  but  would  r\m  his  horse  to  death.' ' 


;  seised  Gaveston,  and  intend  to  hang  him 
let  him  speak  a  single  minute  with 


kini 


a  bough;'  they 
;.     In  vain  they 


Ulc  Jnc  of  Malta  the  seductioa  oi  Ithnmore,  by  Bcllamira,  a  rmigb. 
idminble  picture. 

eoulil  he  falser  than  Schiller's  William  TtU,  his  hesitation  snd  ugn- 
■  contrast,  see  Goethe's  Oxte  von  Berlklangen.  In  1377,  Wiclif  plnuled 
bdote  the  Bishop  of  London,  unl  that  mised  a  qnamL  Tbe  Duke  of 
■Widire  protector,  'threatened  to  drug  the  bishop  out  of  the  church  by  the 
'  nest  day  the  furious  crowd  uckcd  the  ditke'a  poUce.  Pict.  Hiit.  i.  7S0. 
mt,  eduMTd  cAs  SccMd,  L  p.  1 73.       •  Ibid,  p,  188.       *  Ibid.  p.  18S. 
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are  entreated ;  when  they  do  at  last  consent,  they  recall  their  promise; 
it  is  a  prey  they  want  immediately,  and  Warwick,  seizing  him  hy  fbrof, 
^  strake  off  his  head  in  a  trench.'  Those  are  the  men  of  the  middl«- 
\  age.  They  haye  the  fierceness,  the  rage,  the  pride  of  big,  well-fed, 
thorough -bred  bull -dogs.  It  is  this  sternness  and  impetnosity  of 
primitive  passions  which  produced  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  for 
thirty  years  drove  the  nobles  on  each  other's  swords  and  to  the  block. 

What  is  there  beyond  all  these  frenzies  and  glnttings  of  blood  ? 
The  idea  of  crushing  necessity  and  inevitable  ruin  in  which  everything 
sinks  and  comes  to  an  end.     Mortimer,  brought  to  the  block,  sajs  irith 

a  smile: 

'  Base  Fortune,  now  I  see,  that  in  thy  wheel 
There  is  a  point,  to  which  when  men  aspire. 
They  tumble  headlong  down  :  that  point  I  toach'd. 
And,  seeing  there  was  no  place  to  mount  np  higher, 
"Why  should  I  grieve  at  my  declining  fall  ? — 
Farewell,  fair  queen  ;  weep  not  for  Mortimer, 
That  scorns  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller, 
Goes  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown.'  * 

•  [    Weigh  well  these  grand  words ;  they  are  a  cry  from  the  heart,  theprO' 
s  found  confession  of  Marlowe,  as  also  of  Byron,  and  of  the  old  sea-kin^^ 
The  northern  paganism  is  fully  expressed  in  this  heroic  and  mouraf^^ 
sigh ;  it  is  thus  they  imagine  the  world  so  long  as  the^  remain  on  tS>^ 
outside  of  Christianity,  or  as  soon  as  they  quit  it     So  also,  when  th^y 
see  in  life  but  a  battle  of  unchecked  passions,  and  in  death  but  a  glooor*/ 
sleep,  perhaps  filled  with  mournful  dreams,  there  is  no  other  suprei*'* 
good  but  a  day  of  joy  and  victory.     They  glut  themselves,  shuttio^ 
their  eyes  to  the  issue,  except  that  they  may  be  swallowed  up  on  tb* 
morrow.    That  is  the  master-thought  of  Doctor  Faustus,  the  greatest  of 
Marlowe's  dramas ;  to  satisfy  his  soul,  no  matter  at  what  price,  or  wit" 
what  results : 

'  A  sound  magician  is  a  mighty  god.  .  .  . 

How  I  am  glutted  ^ith  conceit  of  this !  .  .  . 

I'll  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold. 

Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl.  .  .  . 

Ill  have  them  read  me  strange  philosophy. 

And  tell  the  secrets  of  all  foreign  kings  ; 

ril  have  them  wall  all  Germany  with  brass, 

And  make  swift  Rhine  circle  fair  Wertenberg.  .  .  . 

Like  lions  shall  they  guard  us  when  we  please  ; 

Like  Almain  rutters  with  their  horsemen's  staves, 

Or  Lapland  giants,  trotting  by  our  sides  ; 

Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids, 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 

Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  love.' ' 

^  Edward  the  Second^  last  scene,  p.  288. 

'  Marlowe,  Doctor  FaustttSf  i.  p.  9  et  passim. 
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''■'■  liat  brilliant  dreams,  vlmt  desires,  what  vast  or  volnptuous  wishes, 
<:nbT  of  a  Roman  Ccesar  or  an  eastern  poet,  eddj  in  this  teeming 
riini  To  satiate  them,  to  obtMn  four-and-twenty  years  of  power, 
i  iiiistiis  gives  his  soul,  without  fear,  without  need  of  temptation,  at 
itie  first  outset,  Toluntarily,  so  sharp  is  the  prick  within: 
^^^^  '  Had  I  aa  maay  sanls  us  tliere  be  ttais, 

^^^M  I'd  giTR  them  sU  for  MephifitopbilU. 

^^^H  By  him  rilbegreut«ni|>vror  of  the  world, 

^^^H  And  makv  a  hridgii  tliorough  tlie  moring  air.  .  .  . 

^^H  Why  ib'auldBt  lliuu  not  1  t»  ml  thy  booI  thy  own  ! '  ■ 

^^^H  with  that  he  gives  himself  full  awing:  he  wants  to  know  every- 
^^Bde,  to  have  everything ;  a  book  in  which  he  can  behold  all  herbs 
^^m3  trees  which  grow  upon  the  carlfa ;  another  in  which  shall  be  drawn 
all  the  constellations  and  planets ;  another  which  shall  bring  him  gold 
wbpn  be  wills  it,  and  '  tlie  fairest  courtezans ;'  another  which  summons 
'  m<^n  in  armour'  ready  to  execute  his  commands,  and  which  holds 
'thunder,  whirlwinds,  thunder  and  lightning'  chained  at  his  disposaL 
He  is  like  a  child,  he  stretches  out  his  hands  for  everything  shining; 
ihta  grieves  to  think  of  hell,  then  lets  himself  be  diverted  by  shows : 

•  '  Favalna.  O,  lliis  feeds  my  sooi  ! 

tvetfir.  Tilt,  Fanatiis,  in  heU  ia  all  masDer  of  JclighL 
Fawlia.  Oh,  might  I  see  hell,  and  return  again. 
How  hnjipy  were  I  then  I '  .  .  .  ' 
Hr  is  conducted,  being  invisible,  over  the  whole  world;    lastly  to 
Rome,  amongst  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pope's  court.     Like  a  schoolboy 
daring  a  holiday,  he  has  insatiable  eyes,  he  forgets  everything  before 
a  pageant,  he  amuses  himself  in  playing  tricks,  in  giving  the  Pope  a 
\iox   on  the  ear,  in  beating  the  monks,  in   performing  magic  tricks 
befor''  princes,  finally  in  drinking,  feasting,  filling  his  belly,  deadening 
)iU  thoughts.     Id  his  transport  he  becomes  an  atheist,  and  says  there 
:-  no  hell,  that  those  are  'old  wives'  tales.'      Then  suddenly  the  sad  | 
ka  knocks  at  the  gates  of  his  bnun  : 

'  I  will  renounce  this  magic,  and  re[ient  .  .  . 

IJIy  heart's  so  liarden'd,  I  cannot  re|ient : 
8can»  cut  1  name  salvation,  faith,  or  heaven. 
But  fearful  echoes  thnnder  in  mine  ears, 
"  FanstoB,  thon  art  damn'd  I  "  then  swords,  anil  knives, 
Poimn,  guns,  halb^ts,  and  cnvenom'd  sleel 
An  laid  before  me  to  dnpatrli  myself. 
Had  nut  VKttl  pleasure  conqiier'd  drcf  despair. 
Have  Dot  I  mule  hUnd  Homrr  aing  to  me 
or  AU^zandei'a  love  and  (Enoti'a  death  r 
And  hath  not  he,  that  built  the  n-olU  of  Thebes 
"With  raviahing  loiind  of  hit  mi'lodJuiiH  harp, 
Hade  mnaie  with  my  Hephiitnphilis  T 
Why  should  1  ilie,  then,  or  bamly  despair  I 
Uallo 


>  Hailowe,  Doctor  Faiutta,  i.  pp.  23,  89. 


•  lUd.  p.  43. 
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I  am  msoIt'J  ;  Faustus  shiJ!  ne'er  repent. — 

Come  MepMstophilis,  1st  us  dispute  again. 

And  sTgue  of  divine  utrology. 

Tell  tne,  are  there  many  haiveiu  aluve  tlie  a 

Are  all  celestial  bodies  but  ol 

Aa  is  the  suiMUjice  of  this  centric  earth !...'' 
'  One  thing  ...  let  me  crave  of  thee 

To  glut  the  longing  of  mjljBart'Bdeaire.  .  .  . 

Was  this  the  face  that  launch'd.  a  thonaand  ahipa, 

And  bnmt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  I 

Swi«t  Helen,  make  me  immortat  with  a  kiss  I 

Her  lipi  snck  forth  laj  soul :  see,  where  it  fliea  I — 

Oonie,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soul  again. 

Here  wiB  I  dwell,  for  heaven  ia  in  these  lips. 

And  all  is  droaa  that  is  not  Hekna.  .  .  . 

0  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  sir 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  a1 
'All,  my  GoJ,    I   would  weep!    but  the  devil    draws  in  my  ti 
Gush  forth  blood,  instead  of  tears!  yea,  life  and  soul!     Oh,  he  >l 
my  tongue  I     I  would  hit  up  my  hands ;  but  see,  t' 
bold  them ;  Lucifer  and  Mepliistophilia.'  ...  * 
'  Ah,  Fsnstus, 

Nov  hast  thon  but  one  bare  boor  to  live. 

And  then  thon  miiat  be  damn'd  perpetually  I 

Stand  still,  jou  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven. 

That  time  oiaj  cease,  and  midnight  never  oome.  .  .  , 

The  stars  move  stiil,  time  runs,  the  cliH'k  vrill  itrik^ 

The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 

Oh,  I'll  leap  np  to  m  j  God  I — Who  pnlls  me  down  t — 

See,  see,  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmamcotl 

One  drop  would  save  my  soul,  half  a  drop  :  ah,  my  Christ, 

Ah,  rend  not  my  heart  for  namiog  of  my  Christ  ■ 

Yet  wiU  I  call  on  Um.  .  .  . 

Ah,  half  the  hour  is  past  1  'twill  all  be  post 

Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years, 

A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  he  sav'd.  . 

It  strikes,  it  strikes.  .  .  . 

Oh  Bool,  be  chong'd  into  little  water-drops, 

^  AndWlint     ■  

There  is  the  living,  struggling,  naturai,  personal  man,  not  the  ph&"-     ' 
'i  soplitc  type  which  Goethe  has  created,  but  a  primitive  and  genuine 

fman,  hot-headed,  fiery,  the  slave  of  his  passions,  the  sport  of  hi' 
dreams,  wholly  engrossed  in  the  present,  moulded  by  his  lusts,  oon- 
iradictions,  and  follies,  who  amidst  noise  and  starts,  cries  of  pleunre 
and  angubh,  roUs,  knowing  it  and  willing  it,  down  the  slope  nnd  engs 
of  his  precipice.  The  whole  English  drama  is  here,  as  a  plant  ii 
r  seed,  and  Marlowe  is  to  Shokspeare  wliat  Perugino  was  to  RapfaiMl.J 


'  Iklailowe,  Doctor  Famtu*,  p.  37.       *  lliid.  p.  75. 


'  IhUl.  p.  7 


*IIM.i 


'■itt  It  being  formed ;  and  toward  the  close  of  tbe  century 
6.  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  Websler, 
irf,  Middieton,  Heywood,  appear  together,  or  close  upon 

new  ttnd  favoured  generation,  floarishing  largely  in  the 

by  the  efforts  of  the  getieration  which  preceded  them, 
the  scenes  are  developed  and  assume  consistency;  the 
ise  to  move  by  clockwork,  the  drama  is  no  longer  like  a 
iry.  The  poet  who  just  before  knew  only  how  to  strike  or 
ta  now  a  sequence  of  situation  and  a  rationale  in  intrigue, 
prepare  the  way  for  sentiments,  to  forewarn  us  of  events, 
Sects,  and  we  find  a  theatre  at  last,  the  most  complete, 
like,  and  also  the  most  strange  that  ever  existed, 
follow  its  formation,  and  regard  the  drama  on  the  ground 

formed,  namely,  in  the  mind  of  its  authors.  What  was 
hese  minds?  What  sorts  of  ideas  were  bom  there,  and 
y  bom?  In  the  first  place,  they  see  the  event,  whatever 
ty  see  it  as  it  is ;  I  mean  tbnt  tliey  have  it  within  theni- 
la  persons  and  details,  beautiful  and  ugly,  even  dull  and 
f  it  is  a  trial,  the  judge  is  there,  in  their  minds,  in  such 

his  physiognomy  and  his  warts ;  the  pleader  in  such  a 
lis   spectacles  and   brief-bag ;   the   accused   is  opposte, 

remorseful ;  each  with  his  friends,  cobblers,  or  lords ; 
aing  crowd  behind,  all  with  their  grinning  faces,  their 
kindling  eyes.^  It  is  a  genuine  trial  which  they  imagine, 
ose  they  have  seen  before  the  justice,  where  they  cried 
witnesses  or  interested  parties,  with  their  qiubbling  terms, 
d  cons,  the  scribbhngs,  the  sharp  voices  of  the  counsel, 
of  feet,  the  crowding,  the  smell  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
he  endless  myriads  of  circumstances  which  accompiuiy 
every  event,  crowd  round  that  event  in  their  heads,  and 
le  externals,  that  is,  the  sensible  and  picturesque  tr^is, 
r  colours  and  costumes,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  the  iu- 
ia,  the  motions  of  anger  and  joy,  the  secret  tumult  of 
I  ebb  and  flovr  of  ideas  and  passions  which  darken  the 
6  Teins,  and  make  the  teeth  grind,  the  fists  clench,  which 
lin  a  man.  They  see  all  the  detiuls,  the  tides  Chat  sway 
ram  without,  another  from  within,  one  over  another,  one 
sr,  both  together  without  faltering  and  without  ceasing. 

this  vision  but  sympathy,  an  imitative  sympathy,  which 
itkei's  place,  which  carries  over  their  agitations  to  our  own 
1  makes  our  life  a  little  world,  able  to  reproduce  the  great 
5t?  IJke  the  characters  they  imagine,  poets  and  spectators 
rial  of  Tittoiia  Corumboaa,  of  Virginia  in  Webitcr,  of  Coriolauiu 
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make  gestures,  raise  tbeir  voices,  act.  No  speecli  or  story  can  show  ibei 
inner  mood,  but  it  is  the  getting  up  of  the  play  wliich  con  manileit  L^ 
As  some  men  find  language  for  their  ideas,  so  these  act  and  nilni^^s 
them ;  iheatrioal  and  figured  representation  is  their  genuine  speech  :  aJl 
other  cspression,  the  lyrical  song  of  jEschylus,  the  reflective  symboli&xxa 
of  Goethe,  the  oratorical  developraent  of  Kacine,  would  be  imposabl^ 
lor  them.  Involuntarily,  instantaneously,  without  forecast,  tliey  (sut 
liie  into  scenes,  and  carry  it  in  pieces  on  the  boards ;  thb  goes  so 
far,  that  often  a  mere  character  becomes  an  actor,'  playing  a  pare 

vrithin  a  part ;  the  scenic  faculty  b  the  natural  form  of  their  mini] 

Under  the  effort  of  this  instinct,  all  the  accessory  parts  of  the  dram^k 
come  before  the  footlights  and  expand  under  our  eyes.  A  battle  ba^ 
been  fought ;  instead  of  relating  it,  they  bring  it  before  the  public:.^ 
trumpets  and  drums,  mingling  crowds,  slaughtering  combatants,  .^k. 
shipwreck  happens ;  straigfatway  the  ship  is  before  the  spectator,  viit=» 
the  Bailors'  oaths,  the  technical  orders  of  the  helmsman.  Of  all  tf)'^^ 
deCiuls  of  human  life,*  tavern-racket  and  statesmen's  councils,  scoUioK:^ 
jests  and  court  processions,  domestii;  tenderness  and  pandering,— nou  ^s 
is  too  small  or  too  high  :  these  things  exist  in  life — let  them  exist  ok:^ 
the  stage,  each  in  full,  in  the  rough,  atrocious,  or  absurd,  just  as  i>  i^? 
no  matter  how.  Neither  in  Greece,  nor  Italy,  nor  Spain,  nor  Fnuic^^ 
has  an  art  been  seen  which  tried  so  boldly  to  express  the  soul,  wiiL> 
the  soul's  most  intimate  relations — the  truth,  and  the  whole  tnith. 

How  did  they  succeed,  and  what  is  this  new  art  which  confounA* 
all  ordinary  rules  ?  Ilisauart  for  all  that,  since  it  is  natural;  agnM^ 
art,  since  it  embraces  more  things,  and  that  more  deeply  than  othcr^ 
do,  like  the  art  of  Rembrandt  and  Rubens ;  but  like  theirs,  it  ii  * 
Teutonic  art,  and  one  whose  every  step  is  in  contrast  with  thess  of 
classical  art.  What  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  originators  of  tl»«^ 
latter,  sought  in  everything,  was  propriety  and  order,  monuioeais* 
statues  and  paintings,  the  theatre,  eloquence  and  poetry :  from  Sopb»d^ 
to  Racine,  ihey  shaped  all  their  work  in  the  same  mould,  and  attmne** 
beauty  by  the  same  method.  In  the  infinite  entanglement  and  ooi&'^k 
plexity  of  things,  they  grasped  a  small  number  of  simple  ideas,  wkii 
they  embraced  La  a  small  number  of  simple  representations,  so  thai  ll 
vast  confused  vegetation  of  life  is  presented  to  the  mind  from  that  tiM 
forth,  pruned  and  reduced,  and  perhaps  easily  embraced  by  a  s' 
glance.  A  square  of  walls  with  tows  of  similar  columns  ; 
group  of  draped  or  imdraped  forms ;  a  young  upright  man  raini^  oi 
arm ;  a  wounded  warrior  who  will  not  return  to  the  camp,  thongh  t) 
beseech  him :  this,  in  their  noblest  epoch,  was  their  architecture,  ll 
painting,  their  sculpture,  and  their  theatre.  No  poetry  but  a  few  « 
ments  sUghlly  complex,  always  natarat,  not  toned  down,  intelligible  U 


'  FaUtofl'  in  Shskspearu ;   the  queen  i 
nosaliad  in  Shakspeare. 

'  lu  Webstur's  DtuAat  qfMalJl  thttv  is 


London,   by   Urcuuo  nod  D«dvJ 
It  uduiirable  accouchement  m 


I  eloquence  but  fi  cuuuduous  arguinent,  a  limited  vocabulary,  the 
ideas  brought  dovu  to  tlieir  seaslble  origin,  so  that  chililron  can 
itand  sucb  eloquence  and  feel  such  poetry ;  and  in  ihij  sense  they 
^•cUsaical.'     In  the  hands  of  Prenchnien,  the  last  inheritors  of  the 
^le  &vt,  these  great  legacies  of  antiquity  undergo  no  change.     If 
i«  genius  is  less,  the  stmcture  of  mind  has  not  altered.     Rucine 
on  the  stage  a  unique  action,  whose  details  he  propurtiotiB,  and 
le  course  he  regulates;  no  iucldent,  nothing  unforeseen,  no  appen- 
I  or  incongruities  ;  no  secondary  intrigue.     The  subordinate  parts 
effaced  ;-  at  thu  most  four  or  five  principal  characters,  the  fewest 
ible !  the  rest,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  confidants,  take  the  tone 
udr  masters,  and  merely  reply  to  them.     All  the  scenes  arc  held 
llier.  and  Sow  insensibly  one  into  the  other ;  and  every  scene,  like 
entire  piece,  has  its  order  and  progress.     The  Wagedy  is  detached 
metrically  and  clear  from  the  midst  of  human  life,  like  a  complete 
whtary  temple  which  limns  its  regular  outline  on  the  luminous  azure 
he  sky.     In  England  all  is  different.     All  that  the  French  coll  pro- 
ion  and  fitness  is  wanting  ;  Englishmen  do  not  trouble  themselves 
M  them,  they  do  not  need  them.     There  is  no  unity ;  they  leap  sud- 
^  over  twenty  years,  or  five  hundred  leagues.  There  are  twenty  scenes 
act — we  stumble  without  preparation  from  one  to  the  other,  from 
iy  to  buffoonery ;  usually  it  appears  as  though  the  action  gained  no 
id;  the  characters  waste  their  time  in  conversation,  dreaming,  cx- 
P^g  their  parts.     We  were  moved,  anxious  for  the  issue,  and  here 
bring  lis  in  quarrelling  servaols,  lovers  making  poetry.     Even  the 
guo  and  speeches,  which  one  would  think  ought  particularly  to  be  of 
Igitlv  and  contained  flow  of  engrossing  ideas,  remain  stagnant,  or  are 
Hered  in  windings  and  deviations.    At  first  ^ht  we  fancy  we  ore  not 
Uciug,  we  do  not  feel  at  every  phrase  that  we  have  made  a  step. 
e  none  of  those  solid  pleadings,  none  of  those  probing  dis- 
wbich  moment  by  moment  add  reason  to  reason,  objection  to 
— — . ;  one  would  say  that  they  only  knew  how  to  scold,  to  repeat 
Selves,  and  to  mark  time.     And  the  disorder  is  as  great  in  general 
particular  things.     They  heap  a  whole  reign,  a  complete  war,  an 
B  novel,  into  a  drama ;  they  cut  up  into  scenes  an  English  chronicle 
I  Italian  novel :   to  this  their  art  is  reduced ;  the  events  matter 
j  whatever  they  are,  they  accept  them.     They  have  no  idea  of  pro- 
ive  and  unique  action.     Two  or  three  actions  connected  endwise, 
tangled  one  within  another,  two  or  tliree  incomplete  endings  badly 
lived,  and  opened  up  again ;  no  machinery  but  dent!),  scattered  right 
lett  and  unforeseen :  such  is  the  logic  of  their  method.     The  fact 
our  logic,  the  Latin,  fails  them.      Their  mind  does  not  march 

a  (ai:t,  tlie  Euglish  rictr  of  tlie  Fivnch  nuiid,  iThich  is  douliLlrsa  ii 
ly  times  refiiitd,  uf  lUv  tLuuikiJ  ajiirit.    But  M.  Tiune  hua  iKi3uiii|;ly 
t  «ucb  pn»Iui![s  na  lliu  Ueden  on  the  one  Lund,  and  tha 
if  Aristophanes  and  the  Lutin  aennialUls  on  the  other. — To. 
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ce.     It 


by  tlie  smooth  and  straightforw&rd  paths  of  rhetoric  and  eloqucni 
reachea  the  same  end,  but  by  other  approaches.     It  Is  at  once 
comprehensive  and  less  regular  than  ours.     It  demands  a  conceptit 
more  complete,  but  less  consecutive.     It  proceeds,  not 
line  of  uniform  steps,  but  by  sudden  leaps  aad  long  pauses.     It  does 
not  rest  satisfied  with  a  simple  idea  drawn  from  a  complex  fact,  but 
exacts  the  complex  fact  entire,  with  its  numberless  particulatitiea,  ih 
interminable  ramilications.    It  would  see  in  man  not  a  general  pasHon — 
ambition,  anger,  or  love ;  not  a  pure  quality — happiness,  avarice,  faUr; 
but  a  character,  that  is,  the  imprint,  wonderfully  complicated,  wluA 
inheritance,  temperament,  education,  calling,  the  age,  society,  coDVtr- 
aation,  habits,  have  stamped  on  every  man ;  an  incommunicable  uti 
individual  imprint,  which,  once  stamped  in  a  man,  is  not  found  (igiiin 
in  any  other.     It  would  see  in  the  hero  not  only  the  hero,  but  the  in- 
dividual, with  liis  manner  of  walking,  drinking,  swearing,  blowiog  bis 
nose ;  with  the  tone  of  his  voice,  whether  he  is  thin  or  fat ;'  and  liiiiw 
plunges  to  the  bottom  of  tilings,  with  every  lack,  as  by  a  miner's  d«E> 
shaft.     This  sunk,  it  little  cares  whether  the  second  shaft  be  two  pioe^ 
or  a  hundred  from  the  first;  enough  that  it  reaches  the  same  depiii* 
and  serves  equally  well  to  display  the  inner  and  invisible  layer.    ]^«^ 
is  here  from  beneath,  not  from  above.     It  is  the  unity  of  a  chancicX" 
which  binds  the  two  acta  of  a  person,  as  the  unity  of  an  impressioD  cm — 
nects  the  two  scenes  of  a  drama.     To  speak  exactly,  the  speeWlor  *-^ 
like  a  man  whom  one  should  lead  along  a  wall  pierced  at  separate  in — 
tervals  with  little  windows  ;  at  every  window  he  catches  for  an  insar*  \ 
a  glimpse  of  a  new  landscape,  with  its  million  details :  the  walk  over,  »-* 
he  is  of  Latin  race  and  training,  he  finds  a  medley  of  images  jostling  i-*~^ 
his  head,  and  asks  for  a  map  that  he  may  recollect  himself ;  if  he  if  "-^ 
German  race  and  training,  he  perceives  as  a  whole,  by  a  natural  wi»- ' 
centration,  the  wide  country  of  which  he  has  only  seen  the  fraginent^^ 
Such  a  conception,  by  the  multitude  of  details  which  it  has  combinK^^ 
and  by  the  length  of  the  vistas  which  it  embraces,  is  a  half-viaion  whic- ■*' 
shakes  the  soul.     What  these  works  are  about  to  show  us  is,  with  whi^*^ 
energy,  what  disdain  of  contrivance,  what  vehemence  of  truth,  it  d»e=^ 
to  smite  and  hummer  the  human  medal ;  with  what  liberty  it  is  sb^- ' 
to  reproduce  the   full   prominence   of  indistinct  characters,  and 
extreme  flights  of  vir^n  nature. 


VI. 


Let  us  consider  the  different  personages  which  this  art, 
depict  real  manners,  and  so  apt  to  paint  the  living  soul,  goes  in  seat*-' 
of  amidst  the  real  manners  and  the  living  souls  of  its  time  and  countc,'- 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  as  befits  nature  and  the  drama :  one  which  yf- 


1 


'  See  HamUt,  Coriolatiut,  l/ottpur.     The  quoen  in  Hamkt  (v.  9)  «jr(: 
'  Hu  (Uualet)  's  Tut.  and  scant  of  breiLtb. ' 
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the  other  which  produces  pity;  these  graceful  and  feminine, 
ily  and  violent.    All  the  differences  of  sex,  all  the  extremes  of 
resources  of  the  stage,  are  embraced  in  this  contrast ;  and  if 
)  was  a  complete  contrast,  it  is  here. 

'  must  study  for  himself  some  of  these  pieces,  or  he  will 
idea  of  the  fary  into  which  the  stage  is  hurled;  force  and 
are  driven  every  instant  to  the  point  of  atrocity,  and  further 
U  any  further.  Assassinations,  poisonings,  tortures,  out- 
«a  and  rage ;  no  passion  and  no  suffering  are  too  extreme 
energy  or  their  effort,  Anger  ia  with  them  a  madness,  ambi- 
:nzy,  love  a  delirium.  Uippolyto,  who  has  lost  his  mistress, 
ere  thine  eyes  clear  as  mine,  thou  might'st  behold  her,  walcb- 
yon  bntllements  of  stars,  how  I  observe  iheni.''  Aretus,  to  be 
n  Valentician,  poisons  him  after  poisoning  himself,  and  with 
rattle  in  bis  throat,  is  brought  to  his  enemy's  side,  to  give  him 
!  of  agony.  Queen  Brunhalt  has  panders  with  her  on  the  stage, 
S  her  two  sons  to  slay  each  other.  Death  everywhere  ;  at  the 
jveiy  play,  all  the  great  people  wade  in  blood  :  with  slaughter 
leries,  the  stage  becomes  a  field  of  battle  or  a  btuial-ground.' 
scribe  a  few  of  these  tragedies?  In  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Fran- 
ftvenge  his  sister,  who  has  been  seduced,  wishes  to  seduce  in 
'le  Duchess  Marcelia,  vrife  of  Sforza,  the  seducer;  he  deares 
II  have  her ;  he  says  to  her,  with  cries  of  love  and  rage  : 

*  For  with  lliis  unu  1  '11  swim  through  seu  ot  blood. 
Of  make  u  hridgp,  nrch'd  with  tht  bones  of  men, 
But  I  will  grs£p  tiij  ainiH  !n  yuu,  my  dninist, 
Deareat,  ami  btet  of  wumeu  I '' 

rishes  to  strike  the  duke  tlirongh  her,  whether  she  lives  or 
Ly  dishonour,  at  least  by  murder ;  the  first  is  as  good  as 
nay  better,  for  so  he  will  do  u  greater  injury.  He  calumni- 
snd  the  duke,  who  adores  ber,  kills  her ;  then,  being  unde- 
totnes  a  madman,  will  not  beheve  she  is  dead,  has  the  body 
,  kneels  before  it,  rages  and  weeps.  He  knows  now  the  name 
itor,  and  at  the  thought  of  him  be  swoons  or  raves  : 

•  rU  folbw  him  to  hell,  but  I  will  find  Uro, 
And  then  live  a  fourdi  Furj  to  torment  him. 
Thrn,  Tar  this  cursed  band  and  arm  that  gnided 
The  witked  sterl,  I'll  have  them,  joint  by  joint, 
Vith  honun^  irons  sear'd  off,  which  I  will  nt, 
I  being  a  vulture  6t  to  teste  such  carrion.'* 

his  speech  is  stopped,  and  he  falls ;  Francesco  has  poisoned 

ttoo.  The  Bonttt  Whom.  Part  i  jv.  1. 

lODt  and  Flet«hrr,  Valenlimnn,  Thunry  and  Thr^ortt.    See  Uassiager's 

lieh  rrannbtfs  Mnaset's  Bwrberine.     Its  crudity,  the  extraordinary  anil 

wrgj,  will  show  ths  dlSflrence  of  the  two  sges. 

lgv'sWoTka,ed.H.  Coleridge,  18M»,i>ufe<^Jf;/an,iLl.       •  Itn 
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him.  The  duke  dies,  and  the  murderer  is  led  to  torture.  There  are 
worse  scenes  than  this ;  to  find  sentiments  strong  eDoagb,  they  go  to 
those  which  change  the  nature  of  man.  Massinger  puts  on  the  stage  a 
father  who  judges  and  condemns  his  daughter,  stabbed  by  her  husband ; 
Webster  and  Ford,  a  son  who  assassinates  his  mother ;  Ford,  the  in- 
cestuous loves  of  a  brother  and  sister.^  Irresistible  loye  overtakes 
them ;  the  ancient  love  of  Pasiphae  and  Myrrha,  a  kind  of  madness- 
like  enchantment,  and  beneath  which  the  will  entirely  gives  way. 
Giovanni  says : 

'  Lost !  I  am  lost !    My  fates  have  doom'd  my  death ! 

The  more  I  strive,  I  love  ;  the  more  I  love, 

The  less  I  hope :  I  see  my  ruin  certain.  .  .  • 

I  have  even  wearied  heaven  with  pray'is,  dried  up 

The  spring  of  my  continual  tears,  ev^  stanr'd 

My  veins  with  daily  fasts  :  what  wit  or  art 

Could  counsel,  I  have  practised  ;  but,  alas ! 

I  find  all  these  but  dreams,  and  old  men's  tales. 

To  fright  unsteady  youth :  I  am  still  the  same  ; 

Or  I  must  speak,  or  burst'* 

What  transports  follow !  what  fierce  and  bitter  joys,  and  how  short 
too,  how  grievous  and  crossed  with  anguish,  especially  for  her  1  She 
is  married  to  another.  Read  for  yourself  the  admirable  and  horrible 
scene  which  represents  the  wedding  night  She  is  pregnant,  and 
Soranzo,  the  husband,  drags  her  along  the  ground,  with  curses,  demand- 
ing the  name  of  her  lover: 

*  Come  strumpet,  famous  whore  !  .  .  . 

Harlot,  rare,  notable  harlot. 
That  with  thy  brazen  face  maintain'st  thy  sin, 
Was  there  no  man  in  Parma  to  he  bawd 
To  your  loose  cunning  whoredom  else  but  I  ? 
Must  yo\ir  hot  itch  and  pleurisy  of  lust, 
Tlie  heyday  of  your  luxury,  be  fed 
Uj)  to  a  surfeit,  and  could  none  but  I 
Be  pick'd  out  to  be  cloak  to  your  close  tricks. 
Your  belly-sports  ? — Now  I  must  be  the  dad 
To  all  that  gallimaufry  that  is  stuflTd 
In  thy  corrupted  bastard-bearing  womb  ? 
"Why,  must  I  ? 

Annabella,  Beastly  man !  why  ? — 'tis  thy  fate. 
I  sued  not  to  thee.  .  .  . 

i^.    Tell  me  by  whom.'' 

She  gets  excited,  feels  and  cares  for  nothing  more,  refuses  to  tell  tlie 
name  of  her  lover,  and  praises  him  in  the  following  words  : 

1  Miissinger,  The  Fatal  Dowry  ;  "Webster  and  Ford,  A  late  Murther  of  the  Son^t 
upon  the  Mother  (a  play  not  extant) ;  Foril,  'Tis  pity  she's  a  Whore.  See  aho 
Ford's  Broken  Heart,  with  its  sublime  scenes  of  agony  and  madness. 

«  Ford's  Works,  ed.  H.  Coleridge,  1859,  'Tis pity  she's  a  Whore,  I  8. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  3. 
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*  A.  Soft,  'twas  not  in  my  bargain. 

Yet  somewhat,  sir,  to  stay  your  longing  stomach 
I  am  content  t'  acquaint  you  with :  the  Man, 
The  more  than  man,  that  got  this  sprightly  boy, — 
(For  'tis  a  boy,  and  therefore  glory,  sir. 
Your  heir  shall  be  a  son.) 

S.  Damnable  monster ! 

A.  Nay,  an  you  will  not  hear.  111  speak  no  more. 

8,  Yes,  speak,  and  speak  thy  last. 

A.  A  match,  a  match  !  .  .  . 
You,  why  you  are  not  worthy  once  to  name 
His  name  without  true  worship,  or  indeed. 
Unless  you  kneel'd,  to  hear  another  name  him. 

8,  What  was  he  call'd  ? 

A.  We  are  not  come  to  that ;  • 

Let  it  suffice  that  you  shall  have  the  glory 
To  father  what  so  brave  a  father  got.  .  .  . 

8,  Dost  thou  laugh  ? 
Come,  whore,  tell  me  your  lover,  or  by  truth 
I'll  hew  thy  flesh  to  shreds ;  who  is't  ? '  ^ 

Slie  laughs ;  the  excess  of  shame  and  terror  has  given  her  courage ; 
sbe  insults  him,  she  sings ;  so  like  a  woman ! 

*  A,  (Sings.)  Che  morte  piu  dolce  che  morire  per  <imore. 
8,  Thus  will  I  pull  thy  hair,  and  thus  111  drag 

Thy  lust  be-leper'd  body  through  the  dust.  .  .  . 

{Hales  her  up  and  doum.) 
A,  Be  a  gallant  hangman.  .  .  . 

I  leave  revenge  behind,  and  thou  shalt  feel  it.  .  .  . 
{To  Vasquez.)  Pish,  do  not  beg  for  me,  I  prize  my  life 
As  nothing ;  if  the  man  will  needs  be  mad. 
Why,  let  him  take  it. '» 

Xn  the  end  all  is  discovered,  and  the  two  lovers  know  they  must  die. 
For  the  last  time,  they  see  each  other  in  Annabella^s  chamber,  listening 
to  tlie  noise  of  the  feast  below  which  shall  serve  for  their  fimeral-feast. 
Oiovanni,  who  has  made  his  resolve  like  a  madman,  sees  Annabella 
richlj  dressed,  dazzling.  He  regards  her  in  silence,  and  remembers 
the  past.     He  weeps,  and  says  : 

'  These  are  the  funeral  tears. 
Shed  on  your  grave ;  these  furrow'd  up  my  cheeks 
When  first  I  lov'd  and  knew  not  how  to  woo.  .  .  . 
Give  me  your  hand :  how  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  these  wcU-colour'd  veins  !    How  constantly 
These  palms  do  promise  health  !  .  .  . 
Kiss  me  again,  forgive  me.  .  .  .  Farewell.''  .  .  . 

He  then  stabs  her,  enters  the  banqueting  room,  with  her  heart  upon 
his  dagger: 


^*Ti8pimM9aWlwre,iY.Z.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid,  v,  6. 
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'  Sorvttizo,  aee  tliis  henrt,  which  was  thy  wife's. 
Thiu  I  exchaagi-  it  rcpjallj  for  thine.'' 
He  kills  him,  anil  casting  himself  on  the  swords  of  banditti,  dies.     It 
would  Eeem  that  tragedy  could  go  no  further. 

But  it  did  go  further  ;  For  if  these  are  melodramas,  they  are  sincere, 
composed,  not  like  those  of  to-day,  by  Grub  Street  wrilera  for  peatefiil 
citizeiu,  but  by  impassioned  men,  experienced  in  tragical  arts,  fur  ■ 
TJolect,  over-fed,  melancholy  race.     From  Shakspeare  to  Milton,  Swift, 
Hogarth,  no  race  has  been  more  glutted  with  crudities  and  horrors,  am! 
its  poets  supply  them  plentifully;  Ford  less  so  than  Webster  ;  the  latter 
sombre  man,  whose  thoughts  seem  incessantly  to  be  haunting  tomb)  ai^i- 
charnel- houses.     '  Places  in  court,'  he  says,  'are  but  like  beds  in  thi 
hospital,  where  thiii  man's  head  lies  at  that  man's  foot,  and  go  lower  ud      j 
lower."    Such  are  his  images.    No  one  has  equalled  Webster  in  creating     | 
desperate  characters,  utter  wretches,  bitter  misanthropes,*  in  blackening 
and  blaspheming  human  life,  above  all,  in  depicting  the  shameless  de- 
pravity and  refined  ferocity  of  Italian  manners,'     The  Dnches)  o'- 
Molfi  has  secretly  married  ber  steward  Antonio,  and  ber  brother  learui 
that  she  has  children  ;  almost  mad^  with  rago  and  wounded  pride,  he 

silent,  waiting  until  he  knows  the  name  of  the  father ;  then  h«      | 
means  to  kill  her,  but  so  that  she  shall  taste  the  lees  of  deitL      I 
St  siifTer  much,  but  above  all  she  must  not  die  too  qnidilv! 
ft  suffer  in  mind  ;  these  griefs  are  worse  than  the  body'j.    Ut 
isossins  to  kill  Antonio,  and  meanwhile  comes  to  her  in  tiic 
ith  affectionate  words;  pretends  to  be  recondled,  and  sudd^nl; 
shows  her  waxen  figures,  covered  with  wounds,  whom  she  takes  foi 
her  slaughtered  husband  and  children.     She  staggers  under  the  bluv, 
and  remains  in  gloom,  without  crying  out.     Then  she  says: 
'  Good  comfortable  fellow, 
F<inniade  a  wrttch  that's  broke  upon  the  whorl 
To  havo  all  his  bones  new  set ;  entreat  him  live 
To  he  executed  again.     Who  roust  dispatch  aiet  .  .  . 

'  'Tu}Aty  ahe't  a  Whore,  i.  6. 

*  Webster's  Works,  ed.  Dyce,  1B57,  DwheM  i^f  Malf,  i.  1. 

*  Tht!  churaaters  of  Bosola,  Fluniaio. 
'  Seu  Stendha!  Cia-oniclea  qf  Italj/.  TIk  Cmn.  Tht  IhKheat  of  Patliano,  uid  ill 

the  luographies  of  the  time ;  of  the  Borgiu,  of  BiunciL  Capetlo,  of  Vittorii 

'  Ferdinand,  ono  of  the  lirothera,  says  (ii.  6)  : 

'  I  would  have  their  bodies 
Barnt  in  a  coal-pit  vith  the  venta^  stopp'd, 
That  their  curs'd  smoke  might  not  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Or  dip  the  sheets  they  lie  iu  in  pitch  or  sitlphtir, 
Wrap  tliem  in't,  sad  then  light  them  an  a  mal^li ; 
Or  else  to  boil  their  bnatard  to  a  cuUls, 
And  givp't  his  leuherous  father  to  r*u«w 
'he  sia  of  his  buck.' 


Shen 
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Boaola,  Come,  be  of  comfort,  I  will  save  your  life. 

Duchess,  Indeed,  I  have  not  leisure  to  tend  so  small  a  business. 

B.  Now,  by  my  life,  I  pity  you. 

2>.  Thou  art  a  fool,  then. 
To  waste  thy  pity  on  a  thing  so  wretched 
As  cannot  pity  itself.     I  am  full  of  daggers. '  ^  .  .  . 

Slow  words,  spoken  in  a  constrained  voice,  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  if  she 
were  speaking  of  a  third  person.  Her  brother  sends  to  her  a  company 
of  madmen,  who  leap  and  howl  and  hover  around  her  in  mournful  wise ; 
a  pitiful  sight,  calculated  to  unseat  the  reason ;  a  kind  of  foretaste  of 
hell.     She  says  nothing,  looking  upon  them;  her  heart  is  dead,  her 

eyes  fixed : 

'  Cariola.  What  think  you  of,  madam ! 
Duchess,  Of  nothing: 
When  I  muse  thus,  I  sleep. 

C.  Like  a  madman,  with  your  eyes  open  f 

D,  Dost  thou  think  we  shall  know  one  another 
In  th*  other  world  ? 

C,  Yes,  out  of  question. 

2).  0,  that  it  were  possible  we  might 
But  hold  some  two  days'  conference  with  the  dead ! . 
From  them  I  should  learn  somewhat,  I  am  sure, 
I  never  shall  know  here.     Ill  tell  thee  a  miracle ; 
I  am  not  mad  yet.  .  .  . 

The  heaven  o'er  my  head  seems  made  of  molten  brass, 
The  earth  of  flaming  sulphur,  yet  I  am  not  mad. 
I  am  acquamted  with  sad  misery 
As  the  tann'd  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar.' '  .  .  . 

In  this  state,  the  limbs,  like  those  of  a  condemned,  still  quiver,  but  the 
sensibility  is  worn  out ;  the  miserable  body  only  stirs  mechanically ;  it 
has  suffered  too  much.  At  last  the  gravedigger  comes  with  executioners, 
a  coffin,  and  they  sing  before  her  a  funeral  dirge : 

*  Duchess.  Farewell,  Cariola .  .  . 
I  pray  thee,  look  thou  giv'st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep. — Now,  what  you  please : 
What  death ! 

Bosola,  Strangling ;  here  are  your  executioners. 

D.  I  forgive  them  : 

The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o*  th*  lungs 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do.  .  .  .  My  body 
Bestow  upon  my  women,  will  you  ? .  .  . 
Go,  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out. 
They  then  may  feed  in  quiet.' ' 

After  the  mistress  the  maid ;  the  latter  cries  and  struggles : 


^DuchMsqfMalfi,iY.l.  * IbkL  iv,  %  •Ibid. 
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*  Cnriota.  1  vill  not  die  ;  I  must  not ;  I  son  coutroct^l 
To  a  young  gtotlruan. 

IH  SxcculionfT.  Here's  your  weddiog-ring. 

C  ]f  yon  kill  me  DDV, 
I  am  iliimii'd.     I  have  m>t  beta  >t  confession 
Thb  two  years. 

S.  WHien  t  ' 

C.  I  am  quick  with  cMiI.'' 

They  strangle  her  alsti,  and  the  two  children  of  the  duchess, 
is  asaassinated ;  the  cardinal  aad  hb  mistress,  the  duke  aud  hia  ci 
are  poisoned  or  butchered ;  and  the  solemn  nords  of  the  dying,  i 
midst  of  ihiB  butchery,  utter,  as  from  funereal  trumpets,  a  general  c 
upon  existence : 

'  Vfi:  are  only  like  dead  walls  or  vuultnl  grsvei; 

Tb»t,  niin'd,  yidd  no  eolio,     Fvt  you  well  .  .  . 

O,  this  gloomy  world'! 

In  what  a  Bhsdow,  or  d«ep  pit  of  darkness. 

Both  womanish  and  fearful  muikind  liv«  ! ''  .  .  . 
'In  all  our  quert  of  groatncHa, 

Like  WHnton  boys,  whose  i>astime  is  tbrar  cue, 

"We  follow  after  bnbhles  blown  in  the  air, 

PleaflUTtf  of  life,  what  m't  1  only  the  good  boon 

Of  an  ague ;  merely  a  preparative  to  real, 

To  pndure  Teiation.  ,  .  . 

Wliiither  we  fall  by  ambition,  blood,  or  lust, 

Like  diamonds,  we  are  out  with  our  own  dast.'' 
Tou  will  find  nothing  sadder  or  greater  from  the  Edda  to  Lord  Byr 

We  can  well  imagine  what  powerful  characters  are  necessary  ■■ 
siistMU  these  terrible  dramas.  All  these  personages  are  ready  for  t'\- 
tremeacts;  their  resolves  break  forth  like  blows  of  a  sword ;  wefolliw 
meet  at  every  change  of  scene  their  glowing  eyes,  wan  lips,  the  start"'.' 
of  their  muscles,  the  tension  of  their  whole  frame.  The  unreslraint  ■  ■ 
their  wills  contracts  their  riolent  hands,  and  their  accumulated  ptutu:- 
breaks  out  in  thunder,  which  tears  and  ravages  all  around  them,  aoi!  m 
thar  own  hearts.  We  know  ibem,  the  heroes  of  this  tragic  popnlauM, 
lago,  Richard  rn.,  Lady  Macbeth,  Othello,  Coriolanus,  Hotspur,  M  of 
genius,  courage,  desire,  generally  enraged  and  criminal,  always  Mlf' 
driven  to  the  tomb.  There  are  as  many  around  Shakspeare  as  in  bii 
own  works.  Let  me  exhibit  one  more,  again  in  the  same  man,  WebaUT. 
No  one,  except  Shakspeare,  has  seen  further  forward  into  the  depths  of 
diabolical  and  unclmined  nature.  The  '  White  Devil'  is  the  name  iiiaA 
he  gives  to  his  heroine.  His  Vittoria  Corombona  receives  as  her  lo^'' 
the  Duke  of  Brachiano,  and  at  the  first  interview  dreams  of  the  issue: 


'  '  When,"  au  eiclamation  of  irapatiencp,  equivnleat 

imon  among  liie  old  English  dramatists.— Tb. 

»  I>ucha>  ofUeUfi,  iv,  2.  '  Hnd.  v.  5.  '  /W<i 
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*  To  pass  away  the  time,  111  tell  your  grace 
A  dream  I  had  last  night.' 

It  is  certainly  well  related,  and  still  better  chosen,  of  deep  meaning  and 
very  clear  import.     Her  brother  Flaminio  says,  aside : 

*  Excellent  devil  I  she  hath  taught  him  in  a  dream 
To  make  away  his  duchess  and  her  husband.'  ^ 

In  short,  her  husband,  Camillo,  is  strangled,  the  duchess  poisoned,  and 
Vittoria,  accused  of  the  two  crimes,  is  brought  before  the  tribunal. 
Step  by  step,  like  A  soldier  brought  to  bay  with  his  back  against  a 
wall,  she  defends  herself,  refuting  and  defying  advocates  and  judges, 
incapable  of  blenching  or  quailing,  clear  in  mind,  ready  in  word,  amid 
insults  and  proofs,  even  menaced  with  death  on  the  scaffold.  The 
advocate  begins  to  speak  in  Latin. 

•  Vittoria.  Pray,  my  lord,  let  him  speak  his  usual  tongue ; 
111  make  no  answer  else. 
Francisco  de  Medicia,  Why,  you  understand  Iiatin. 
V.  I  do,  sir ;  but  amongst  this  auditory 
Which  come  to  hear  my  cause,  the  half  or  more 
May  be  ignorant  in't. ' 

She  wants  a  duel,  bare-breasted,  in  open  day,  and  challenges  the  advocate : 
' I  am  at  the  mark,  sir:  111  give  aim  to  you. 
And  tell  you  how  near  you  shoot.' 

She  mocks  his  speech,  insults  him,  with  biting  irony : 

*  Surely,  my  lords,  this  lawyer  here  hath  swallow'd 
Some  pothecaries'  bills,  or  proclamations  ; 
And  now  the  hard  and  undigestible  words 
Come  up,  like  stones  we  use  give  hawks  for  physic : 
Why,  this  is  Welsh  to  Latin.' 

Then,  to  the  strongest  adjuration  of  the  judges : 

*  To  the  point 
Find  me  guilty,  sever  head  from  body. 
Well  part  good  friends  :  I  scorn  to  hold  my  life 
At  yours,  or  any  man's  entreaty,  sir.  .  .  . 
These  are  but  feigned  shadows  of  my  evils  : 
Terrify  babes,  my  lord,  with  painted  devils ; 
I  am  past  such  needless  palsy.     For  your  names 
Of  whore  and  murderess,  they  proceed  from  you. 
As  if  a  man  should  spit  against  the  wind  ; 
The  filth  returns  in's  face.' 

Argument  for  argument :  she  has  a  parry  for  every  blow :  a  parry  and 

« thrust: 

*  But  take  you  your  course :  it  seems  you  have  beggar'd  me  first, 
And  now  would  fain  undo  me.     I  have  houses, 
Jewels,  and  a  poor  remnant  of  crusadoes: 
Would  those  would  make  you  charitable ! ' 

1   Vittoria  Corombona,  I  2. 
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In  faith,  my  lord,  you  miglit  go  pistol  fliea  ; 
Tlie  sport  would  Iw  more  nolile.' 

a  house  of  cosTertites : 

'  r.  A  hoofleof  convertiles!    What's  that  t 

Moalkdta.  A  houauofpeoitBut  whores. 

V.  Do  the  noblemen  in  Roma 
Krcct  it  For  their  wires,  that  I  am  sent 
To  lodge  there  I' 

home  like  a  aword-ihnast;  then  another  behind  it: 
She  will  not  bead,  she  will  not  weep.    She 
hiiDghty  than  eyer: 
'  1  will  not  weep  ; 
Ho,  1  do  scorn  to  call  np  one  poor  tear 
To  fawn  on  your  injustice :  bear  mc  ben(« 
Unto  this  house  of  — .     what's  yoar  mitigating  title  t 
Mont.  Of  oonvertitea. 
V.  It  shsU  not  Im  a  house  of  convertitea ; 
My  mind  shall  make  it  honester  to  me 
Tbui  ihe  Pope's  palace,  and  more  peaceable 
Than  thy  soul,  though  thou  art  a  cardinal,** 

AgEunst  her  furious  Iotot,  who  accuses  her  of  unfaithfulness,  she  vi  a 
strong  as  against  her  judges  ;  she  capes  with  him,  casta  in  his  leetli  lbs 
death  of  his  duchess,  forces  him  to  beg  pardon,  to  marry  her ;  slie  inii 
play  the  comedy  to  the  end,  at  the  pistol's  mouth,  with  the  shtimele^' 
mi  courage  of  a  courtesan  and  an  empress;*  snored  at  last, sbc 
will  be  just  as  brave  and  more  insulting  at  the  dagger's  pcont: 
'  Yea,  1  shall  welcome  death 

Aa  princes  do  some  great  ombaasadors  ; 

I'll  meet  thy  weajion  halt  way.  .  .  .  Twas  a  manly  blow  ; 

The  neit  thou  giv'st,  murder  some  aucking  infant ; 

And  then  thou  wilt  be  famoua.'' 

When  a  woman  unsexes  berself,  her  actions  transcend  man's,  and  ^f' 
is  nothing  which  she  will  not  suffer  or  dare. 


Opposed  to  this  band  of  tragic  figures,  with  their  contorted  featuirt. 
brazen  fronts,  combative  attitudes,  is  a  troop  of  sweet  and  timid  fignna. 
tender  before  everything,  the  most  graceful  and  loveworthy,  w' 
has  been  given  to  man  to  depict.  In  Shakspeare  you  will  mee 
in  Mirunda,  Juliet,  Desdemona,  Virginia,  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  In 
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i  they  abound  also  in  the  others ;  and  it  is  a  cbaracteriatic  of  the 

p  to  bare  Cnrnished  them,  as  it  is  of  the  drama  to  have  represented 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  women  are  more  of  women,  the 

lore  of  men,  here  than  elsewhere.     The  two  natures  go  each  to 

Eextreme :  in  the  one  to  boldness,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resist- 

i,  the  warlike,  imperious,  and  unpolished  character;  in  the  otlier  to 

I,  devotion,  patience,  inextinguishable  aSection,' — a  thing  un~ 

bnwn  in  distant  lands,  and  in  France  especially;  a  woman  here  gives 

Inelf  without  drawing  back,  and  places  her  glory  and  duty  in  obe- 

Iknce,  forgiveness,  adoration,  wishing  and  pretending  only  to  be  melted 

id  absorbed  d^y  deeper  and  deeper  in  him  whom  she  has  freely  and 

b  ever  chosen.'     It  is  this,  an  old  German  instinct,  which  these  great 

liters  of  instinct  diffuse  here,  one  and  all :  Pcnthea,  Dorothea,  in  Ford 

j&d  Greene ;  Isabella  and  the  Duchess  of  Molfi,  in  Webster ;  Bianco, 

Mella,  Arethusa,  Juliana,  Euphrasia,  Ainoret,  and  others,  in  Beaumont 

1  Fletcher  :  there  are  a  score  of  them  who,  under  the  severest  tests 

■  strongest  temptations,  display  this  admirable  power  of  self- 

ndonraent  and  devotion.'     The  soul,  in  this  race,  is  at  once  primitive 

I  ferious.    Women  keep  their  candour  longer  than  elsewhere.    They 

I  respect  less  quickly ;  weigh  worth  and  characters  less  suddenly : 

f  are  less  apt  to  think  evil,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  their  hus- 

da.     To  this  day,  a  great  lady,  accustomed  to  company,  can  blush  in 

presence  of  an  imknown  man,  and  feel  troubled  like  a  little  girl : 

.blae  eyes  are  dropt,  and  a  child -like  shame  flies  to  her  rosy  cheeks. 

^sh  women  have  not  the  smartness,  the  boldness  of  ideas,  the  assur- 

e  of  bearing,  the  precocity,  which  with  the  French  make  of  a  young 

six  months,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  the  queen  of  a  drswing- 

A  narrowed  life  and  obedience  are  more  easy  to  them.     More 

tnt  and  more  sedentary,  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  concentrated 

I  introspective,  more  disposed  to  follow  the  noble  dream  called  duty. 

Is  hardly  generated  in  mankind  but  by  silence  of  the  senses. 

e  not  tempted  by  the  voluptuous  sweetness  which  in  southern 

•A  is  breaUied  out  in  the  climate,  in  the  sky,  in  the  general 

8  of  things  ;  which  dissolves  every  obstacle,  which  mokes  priva- 


Hnic«  the  tinppines)  and  strcngtli  of  the  nnuriage  tie.  In  France  it  U  but 
oifttian  of  two  comnMlett,  toltrably  alike  and  tokrably  equal,  which  gives 
Ittdlvn  distarbanCH  and  bickering. 

e  the  lepreaontation  of  this  character  thronghoat  English  and  German 
n.  Stendhal,  sn  acatc  obaerver,  satnrated  with  Italian  and  French  morale 
M^  U  utonished  at  this  phenomeoon.  He  understands  nothing  of  thi^ 
I  of  devotion,  '  this  slaiery  which  Eagliafa  hnsbanilg  hare  had  the  wit  to 
OM  oa  their  wires  under  the  name  of  duty.'  These  are  'the  manners  of  a 
^0.'    8<t  also  Corirme,  by  Mwlame  de  StaeL 

*  A  perfiNit  woman  nlreiidy :  laerV  and  patient, — Hktwooo. 

*  B»e,  by  way  of  uuutnut,  all  Holiitc's  wamen,  so  French ;  even  Agnes  and  Ul 
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devotioo.     Euphrasia,  relutbg 


sse 

tion  a  snare  and  Tirtiie  a  theory.     Thej  can  rest  content  with  dull 
BensfltionB,  dispense  with  excitement,  endure  weftriness;  and  in  ihii 
monotony  of  a  regulated  existeni^e,  roll  bock  upon  tbemaelvea,  obry  > 
pure  idea,  employ  all  the  force  of  their  hearts  in  maintiuning  tbeix 
moral  dignity.     Thus  supported  by  innocence  and  conscience,  thej  in- 
troduce into  loye  a  profound  and  upright  sentiment,  abjure  cotjntt? 
vanity,  and  flirtations :  they  do  not  lie,  they  are  not  affected, 
they  love,  they  are  not  tasting  a  forbidden  fruit,  but  are  binding  tbcm- 
Belves  for  their  whole  life.     Thus  understood,  love  becomes  almost  s 
holy  thing;  the  spectator  no  longer  wishes  to  be  malid-Otis  or  to  jesli 
women  do  not  think  of  their  own  happiness,  but  of  that  of  the  loTwl 
ones  i  they  aim  not  at  pleasure,  but  a 
her  history  to  Pbiiaster,  says : 

'  My  fatber  oft  would  speak 

Yoor  worth  sad  virtue ;  aad,  ax  I  did  grow 

More  and  m<»«  apprehensire,  I  did  thirst 

To  see  the  man  so  praia'd  ;  but  yet  all  tbis 

Was  but  n  maiden  longing,  to  b«  bat 

At  soon  as  found  ;  till  aitting  ld  my  window, 

Printing  my  tbougbts  in  kwn,  I  saw  a  god, 

I  tbuaglit  (bat  it  was  you),  enter  our  gutes. 

M;  blood  flow  out,  and  back  again  as  fa^t. 

As  I  had  pHfTd  it  forth  and  snck'd  it  in 

Like  breatb ;  Then  was  I  call'd  away  in  hast« 

To  entertain  yon.     Never  wu  a  mui, 

Heav'd  from  a  Hherp-oote  to  ■  sceptre,  raised 

Su  bigb  in  thoughts  as  I :  Yoa  luft  a  kiss 

Upon  these  lips  tlicj],  wbieh  I  mean  to  keep 

From  you  for  ever.     1  did  bear  you  talk. 

Far  above  singing  I     After  you  were  gone, 

I  grew  acquaintid  with  my  heart,  »nd  Wftreh'd 

What  stirr'd  it  so ;  AJsa  I  I  found  it  love  i 

Vet  far  from  lust ;  for  could  I  bat  bave  liVd 

In  preaenoe  of  jon,  I  had  bad  my  end.'' 

She  had  disguised  herself  as  a  page,*  followed  him,  was 
and  what  greater  happiness  for  a  woman  than  to  serve  on  her  fai'-- 
the  man  she  loves?  She  let  liim  scold  her,  threaten  her  with  dunh. 
wound  her. 

'  Blest  be  that  hand  1  m 

It  mi-Biit  ma  well.     Again,  for  pity's  sake  ! '  '  fl 

Do  what  he  will,  nothing  but  words  of  tenderness  and  adoration  caa 
leave  this  heart,  these  wan  lips.  More,  she  takes  upon  herself  a  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused,  contradicts  his  assertions,  ia  ready  to  die  in  his 
place.     Still  more,  she  is  of  lue  to  him  with  the  Princess  Ai^thusi, 

'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Works,  ed.  Cr.  Colmim,  3  vats.,  ISll,  PAUoaMr,  r.  B 
•  Like  Suled  hi  Byron's  Lara,  '  Philaster,  i 
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he  loves ;  she  justifies  her  rival,  brings  about  their  mamoge, 
other  thanks  but  that  she  may  seiTe  them  both.  And 
r,  the  princess  is  not  jealous. 

'  Evpkrana.  Nov«r,  Sir,  irill  I 

Marrjr ;  it  in  a  lUing  within  tny  vow : 
But  if  I  may  haTp  Ipbtc  to  etive  the  princass. 
To  tee  the  virtuea  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  Bhnll  have  hojH-  to  live. 

Arethnm,  .  ,  .  Come,  live  with  me ; 

Live  free  a?  1  do.     She  that  loves  mj  lord, 
Curst  b«  tto  wife  that  hat^a  her  I ' ' 

What  notion  of  love  hnvo  Ihey  in  this  country?  Whence  happens 
it  that  all  selfishness,  oil  vanity,  all  rancour,  every  little  feeling,  either 
persona!  or  base,  flees  at  its  approach  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  soul 
is  given  up  whoLy,  without  hesitation,  without  reserve,  and  only 
dreams  thenceforth  of  prostrating  and  annihilatinf;  itself,  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  God?  Biancha,  thinking  Cesarlo  ruined,  oSers  herself 
to  him  aa  his  wife;  and  learning  that  he  is  not  so,  gives  him  up  straight- 
Wtj,  without  a  murmur: 

■  Sianeha.  So  dearl;  I  respected  Imth  yotir  fame 
And  quality,  that  1  would  fint  have  periah'd 
Id  my  sick  thougfata,  than  t>'er  have  given  oonaent 
To  hiive  nndone  your  fortunes,  hy  inviting 
A  marriaga  with  so  mean  a  one  oji  1  am  : 
I  should  have  died  snrp,  and  no  croatnrc  known 
The  aickness  that  hail  kiU'd  me.  .  .  .  Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difl'ei'eiice  'twiit  yonr  liirth  and  mine, 

'  tl  ont  estates  (if  any  be, 
Tlie  advantage  Is  on  my  aide),  1  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  ilnt-fruila  of  my  henrt, 

n  content  t'  accept  jou  for  my  hnsbBud, 
Kow  when  you  are  at  lowest  .  .  . 

Caario.  Why,  BiBncba, 

Report  haa  roien'd  thes ;  1  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honoora  or  poMesciona, 
Tho'  from  the  hope  of  birth  -right. 

B.  Are  you  not ! 

Then  I  am  lost  again  I     I  have  a  suit  too  ; 
Yonll  gnuit  it,  it  you  be  a  good  man.  .  ,  . 
PiBj  do  niit  talk  of  anght  what  I  have  aaid  I'ye.  .  .  . 
.  ,  .   Pity  me; 
■r  love  me  nwn-.  ...   Ill  praj  for  jou. 
That  you  may  havo  a  rirtnous  wife,  a  &ir  one ; 
And  when  I'm  dead ...     C.  Fy,  fy !     J.  Think  on  mo  (oron 
Willi  merey  for  this  trespass  I     C.  Let  us  kiss 
At  parttog,  as  at  cinoing.     B.  This  I  have 
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A*  0  free  d 
All  guodne 

Tile  Duchess  of  Bracliiano  is  betrayed,  iasulted  by  her  raitbloil 
husband;  to  shield  him  from  the  vengeance  of  her  family,  she  ti' 
upon  herself  the  blame  of  the  rupture,  purposely  playa  the  shi«w,  a 
leaving  him  at  peace  with  his  courtesan,  dies  embracing  his  picioi 
ArethuHa  allows  herself  to  be  wounded  by  Philaster,  stays  the  f 
who  would  hold  back  the  murderer's  arm,  declares  that  he  has  d 
nothing,  that  it  is  not  he,  prays  for  him,  loves  him  in  spite  of  all,  ei 
to  ihe  end,  as  though  all  his  acts  were  sacred,  as  if  be  had  power  ill 
life  and  death  over  her.  Ordella  devotes  herself,  that  the  king,  ht 
husband,  may  have  children  ;  *  she  oSers  herself  for  a  sacrifice,  si 
without  grand  vords,  with  ber  whole  heart : 

'  OnUUa.  Let  it  be  what  it  may  then,  what  it  dure, 
1  have  a  mind  will  hazard  it. 

Thierry.  But  hark  yon  ; 

What  tnny  that  woman  morit,  makes  tbU  blessing! 
0.  Only  her  duty,  air.     T.  Tia  terrible  1 
O.  Til  BO  maGh  the  more  noble. 
T.  Tis  [nil  of  fearful  shadows  I     O.  Sa  is  sleep,  sir, 
Ot  anything  that's  murcly  ours,  and  mortal ; 
We  were  begotten  gods  else  ;  but  those  fcare, 
F«ling  but  once  the  fires  of  nobler  thoughts. 
Fly,  like  the  shapes  of  the  clouds  we  form,  lo  nothing. 

T.  Suppose  it  death  J     O.  1  da     T.  And  endless  pnrtbg 
With  all  we  oat  call  ours,  with  all  our  sweetneaa. 
With  youth,  strength,  plpasare,  people,  time,  nuy  reason  I 
For  in  the  aileut  grave,  no  conrBisation, 
No  joyful  tread,  of  frienda,  no  voice  of  loyers. 
No  careful  father's  counsel,  nothing's  heard. 
Nor  nothing  ia,  but  all  obUvion, 
Dost  and  on  endl<!ss  darkness  :  and  dare  yon,  wonutn. 
Desire  this  place  r    O.   'Tisof  all  sleeps  tbe  sweetest : 
Children  begin  it  to  ns,  strong  men  seek  it. 
And  lungs  from  height  of  all  their  painted  glories 
Fall,  like  spent  exhalations,  to  this  centre,  .  .  . 
T.  Then  you  can  suffer !    O.  As  willingly  as  say  it 
T.  Martell,  a  wonder  I 
Here's  a  woman  that  dares  die — Yet  tell  me. 
Are  yon  a  wife  T    O.  1  am,  sir.     T.  And  have  children  ! — 
She  sighs,  and  weeps  I     0.  Oh,  none,  air.     T.  Dwe  you  vvaWt, 
For  a  poor  barren  praise  yon  ne'er  shall  bear. 
To  part  with  these  sweet  hopea  i     0,  With  all  but  Heaven 
Is  not  this  grand?     Can  you  understand  how  one  fatimiin  being  e 

1  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Hit  /«n,  i 
•  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Thierry  and  Throdortl,  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  f*S 
taater.     See  also  the  port  of  Luoina  in  Vakntinian. 
'  Thitrry  and  Throdortt,  iv.  I. 
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(  be  separated  from  herself,  forget  and  lose  herself  in  another? 
rhey  do  so  lose  themselves,  a.s  in  an  abyss.  When  they  love  in  vain 
sod  without  hope,  neither  reason  nor  lite  reust;  they  langubh,  grow 
tnad,  die  like  Ophelia.     Aspasia,  forlorn, 


^^ttte  a  Bpectre  about  a  tomb,  she  wanders  for  ever  about  tbe  remains 
of  her  slain  lover,  languishes,  grows  pale,  swoons,  ends  by  causing  her- 
self to  be  killed.     Sadder  still  are  those  who,  from  duty  or  submission, 
allow  themselves  lo  be  led  to  other  nuptials.     They  are  not  resigned, 
^BAd  not  recover,  like  Pauline  in  Polyatcte.     They  are  shattered.     Pen- 
^^nea,  in  the  Broten  Heart,  is  as  upright,  but  not  so  strong,  as  Pauline  ; 
^^Me  ia  the  English  wife,  not  the  Roman,  stoical  and  calm.'     She  despairs, 
^'fireeily,  silently,  and  pines  to  death.     In  her  Innermost  heart  she  holds 
herself  married  to  him  to  whom  she  has  pledged  her  soul:  it  is  the 
roaniagc  of  the  heart  which  in  her  eyes  is  alone  genuine ;  the  other  is 
only  disguised  adultery.    In  marrying  Baisanes  she  has  sinned  against 
Orgilns;  moral  infidelity  is  worse  than  legal  inlidelity,  and  thenceforth 
she  is  fallen  in  her  own  eyes.     She  says  to  her  brother : 


'  Wftlks  discontented,  with  her  watT7  ejies 
Bent  on  the  earth.     Tbe  nnfreqnentcd  woods 
Are  her  delight ;  and  when  she  sees  a  bonk 
Stnck  fill]  of  flowers,  ahe  with  a  sigh  will  Cell 
Her  servaata  what  a.  prett?  place  it  were 
To  linry  lovers  in  ;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 
She  carries  with  her  an  iorectiDna  grifff 
Ttut  striki^  all  her  lieholderB  ;  she  will  sing 
The  moumfiirst  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard. 
And  sigh  aoil  sing  Bgain  ;  and  wheu  the  rest 
or  ont  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood. 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  &U  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will  with  bo  sad  a  look 
Bring  forth  ■  atory  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  fanaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  snuh  a  phrase,  that,  ere  she  end, 
She'll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away.' ' 


'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tht  Maid's  Tragtily,  i.  1 . 
■  Pniline  says,  in  Comeflle's  PolymcU  (iii.  i)  ■■ 

'Avant  qu'sbandonner  mon  ime  ^  mea  donleurs, 

U  me  laut  essaycr  la  force  de  mes  pleura  ; 

En  quality  de  femme  on  de  HUe,  j'esptcro 

l^'ils  vaincront  mi  ^poux,  ou  fl^hiroat  nn  pire. 

Que  si  snr  I'm  et  I'autre  ils  muKjuent  de  ponvcur, 

Je  nc  prendrai  conseil  que  de  mon  d^aeapoir. 

Apprenda-moi  cependant  ce  qo'ila  ont  fait  au  temple.' 
it  ofmld  cot  find  a  more  rBUonsble  and  reasoning  woman.     So  with  Eliautp. 
mirite,  in  Uotiire. 
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'  Pray,  kiH  me,  ,  .  . 
Kill,  me,  prsj  ;  noy,  will  yon  I 

Jlhocia.  How  does  thy  lord  esteem  thee !    P.  Such  an  one 
As  only  yon  have  made  me  ;  ■  futh-breaker, 
A  spotted  whore  ;  forgive  me,  I  am  one — 
In  act,  not  in  desires,  the  gods  must  witncM.  .  .  . 
For  she  that's  wife  to  Orgjlia,  uid  lives 
la  known  adultery  with  Bassanes, 
Is,  at  the  beat,  a  whore.     Wilt  kill  me  now  f  .  .  . 
The  huiduiBid  to  the  wages 
Of  country  toil,  diioks  the  untroubled  streams 
With  leaping  kida,  and  with  the  bleating  lambs. 
And  BO  nllaya  her  thir&t  secure  ;  whilst  I 
Quench  my  hot  sighs  with  flectings  of  my  tears.' ' 

With  tragic  greatness,   from  the  height  of  her  iDCurable  grief,  sbe 
throws  her  gaze  on  life : 

'  My  gliiss  of  life,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minutes 

KefflBining  to  run  down  ;  the  saoda  nre  speul ; 

For  by  an  inward  mcseeuger  1  feel 

The  summons  of  departure  short' and  certain.  .  .  .  Olories 

Of  humaa  gceatueaa  are  but  pleasinf;  drcsms. 

And  ahadows  soon  decaying  ;  on  the  stage 

Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 

Some  scenes  of  vanity,  dmwn  out  nt  length 

By  varied  pleasures,  swoeten'd  in  the  mixttue^ 

But  tragical  iu  ifsue.  .  .  .  That  remedy 

Aluat  be  a  winding-sbeet,  a  fold  of  leml. 

And  some  ontrod-OQ  corntr  in  the  earth. ' ' 

There  is  no  revolt,  bo  bitterness ;  she  ufieclionateljr  assists  her 
who  has  caused  her  unhappineas ;  she  tries  to  enable  him  to  ma  n 
woman  he  loves;  feminine  kindness  and  sweetness  overflow  in  hari 
the  depths  of  her  despair.     Love  litre  u  not  despotic,  pasMonate,  m : 
Bouthem  climes.     It  is  only  deep  and  sad  ;  the  source  of  life  is 
up,  that  is  all ;  she  lives  no  longer,  because  she  cannot ;  all  goes 
degrees — health,  reason,  aoul ;  in  the  end  she  becomes  mad,  and  ' 
her  dishevelled,  with  wide  staring  eyes,  with  broken  words,     F 
days  she  has  not  slept,  oud  will  not  eat  again;  and  the  som 
thought  continually  afHicts  her  heart,  amidst  vague  dreams  of 
tenderness  and  happiness  brought  to  nought,  which  come  and  go  il 
mind  like  phantoms : 

'  Sure,  if  we  were  all  sirens,  we  should  sing  pitifully, 

And  'twere  a  comely  music,  when  in  parte 

One  sung  another's  knell ;  the  turtle  sighs 

When  he  hath  lost  his  mute ;  and  yet  Eome  say 

He  must  be  dead  first :  'tis  a  fine  deceit 

To  pass  away  in  a  dream  1  Indeed,  I've  slept 


'  Fotd'a  Sroien  Start,  iii  2. 


'  Jbii.  m.  6. 
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With  mine  eyes  open,  a  great  while.     No  Msebxid 

Eqoali  a  brokea  futb  j  there's  not  a  hail' 

Sticlu  on  my  hnul,  but,  liko  u  liudeu  plununct. 

It  sinks  me  to  the  grave :  1  miut  creep  ttulher  ; 

The  joumey  U  not  long.  .  .  . 

Since  I  wBH  6rat  a  wife,  I  might  have  been 

Mother  to  ami;  pretty  prattling  iabfa  ; 

Tlicy  would  hare  snuled  when  I  smiled  ;  and,  for  c^ai 

I  aboald  hare  cried  when  they  cried  ; — truly,  brothel, 

Hy  father  would  have  pick'd  me  out  a  hiuband. 

And  then  my  little  onei  had  been  no  bastards  ) 

But  'tis  too  late  for  me  la  marry  now, 

I  am  past  child-bearing ;  'tis  not  my  CuilL  .  .  . 

Spare  your  hand  ; 
Bflieve  me,  I'll  not  hurt  it.  .  .  . 
djajplaia  not  thongh  1  wring  it  hard  :  I'll  Idas  it ; 
Oh,  'tia  a  line  soft  palm  I — hark,  in  thine  ear  ; 
Liko  whom  do  I  look,  prithee  t— nay,  no  whispering. 
Goodness !  we  had  been  hsppy  j  too  much  happiness 
Will  make  folk  prond,  they  say.  .  .  . 
There  is  do  peace  left  for  a  rarish'd  wife, 
Widow'd  by  lawlesa  marriage ;  to  all  minuoi? 
Fentbea's,  poor  Penthea's  name  ii  strumpeted.  .  .  . 
Furgive  mt^  j  Oh  t  I  faiuL ' ' 


e  may  sing  her  a  plmntive  air, 
I  know  nothing  in  the  drmna 


iinploring  that  some  gentle  t 
dl  ditty,  a  sweet  funeral  song, 
and  touching. 

we  find  a  constitution  of  soul  so  new,  and  capable  of  such 

tects,  it  behoves  ua  to  look  at  the  bodies.     Man's  extreme  actions 

from  his  will,  but  his  nature.'     In  order  to  understand  the 

lions  of  the  whole  machine,  we  must  took  upon  the  whole 

1^ — I  mean  man's  temperament,  the  manner  in  which  his  blood 

nerves    qtuTer,    his    muscles    are   interworcn :    the  moral 

the  physical,  and  human  qualities  ]iuve  their  root  in  the 

qwcies.     Consider  then  the  Gpeoies  in  this  case — the  race,  that 

l^e  sisters  of  Shakspearc's  Ophelia  and  Virginia,  Goethe's  Clara 

Irgnret,  Otway's  Belvidero,   Richardson's  Pamela,  coostitate  a 

themselves,  soft   and  fair,    with   bine  eyes,    lily   whtteneM, 

of  timid  delicacy,  serious  sweetness,  framed  to  yield,  bend, 

Their  poets  f«el   it  clearly  when   they  bring  them  on   the 

liey  gnrroimd  them  with  the  poetry  which  becomes  them,  the 

of  streams,  the  pendent  willow -tresses,  the  frail  and  humid 

dI  the  country,  so  like  themselves : 


[^1  Snint  Iltart,  iv.  S. 

■aer.  Mrtaphyaet  >^  Imtk  aitd  Death.     Swift  also  said  that,  death 
uo  the  two  things  in  which  man  is  fun ilutieu tally  irrational.     In  fact, 
ias  and  iho  inatinct  which  are  displayed  in  UiPin,  not  the  will  and 
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'  The  flower,  thnt'a  like  thy  face,  pale  jirimrose,  Hi 

The  azure  liarebell,  like  thy  vriat ;  no,  nor 

The  ie^  of  eglastiiie,  whom  unt  to  Blander, 

Oiit-sweeten'd  not  tby  brutli. ' ' 

They  make  them  sweet,  like  the  south  'nind,  vbich  with   ita  gentle    ' 

breath  causes  the  yiolets  to  bend  their  heada,  abashed  at  the  slightest 

reproach,  already  half  bowed  down  by  a  tender  and  dreamy  melut- 

choly.'     Philastcr,  speaking  of  Euphrasia,  whom  he  takes  for  a  pagc^ 

und  who  has  disguised  herself  in  order  to  be  near  hia,  tayi : 

'  Hunting  tha  buck, 

I  found  him  sitting,  hy  a  fountain -aide. 

Of  vbich  he  borrov'd  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 

And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  mucli  io  tears. 

A  garland  lay  bira  by,  nuule  by  himself. 

Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 

Stnck  in  that  mystie  order,  that  the  rareDess 

Delighted  me :  But  crer  when  he  tum'd 

Hia  tender  eyes  upon  'em,  be  would  weep, 

Aa  if  he  meant  to  make  'em  grow  again. 

Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 

Dwell  in  Ha  face,  I  ssk'd  him  all  his  attay. 

He  told  mc,  that  his  parents  gentle  dy'd. 

Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fielila, 

Which  gave  him  roots ;  and  of  the  crystal  firings. 

Which  did  not  stop  their  courses  ;  and  the  sun 

Which  EttU,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  hia  light- 
Then  he  took  up  his  garhtnd,  and  did  shew 

What  every  flower,  aa  country  people  hold. 

Did  aigni^ ',  and  how  all,  order'd  thus, 

Express'd  his  grief ;  And,  to  my  thoughts,  did  rekd 

The  prettiest  lecturr  of  his  country  art 

That  could  be  wiah'd.  ...  I  gladly  entertained  him, 

Who  was  as  glad  to  follow  ;  and  hare  got 

The  trustiest,  loving'st,  ami  the  gentlest  boy 

That  ever  master  kept,'" 
The  idyl  is  self-produced  among  these  human  flowers  ;  tbe  drama 
delays  before  the  angelic  sweetness  of  their  tenderness  and  modesty. 
Sometimes  even  the  idyl  is  bom  complete  and  pure,  and  the  whole 
theatre  is  occupied  by  a  sentimental  and  poetical  kind  of  openk 
Tliere  are  two  or  three  such  in  Shakspeare ;  in  rude  Jonson,  The 
Sad  Shepherd;  in  Fletcher,  T/it  Faithful  Shepherdof.  Ridiculous 
titles  nowadays,  for  they  remind  us  of  the  interminable  platitudes  of 
d'0rr^,  or  the  affected  conceits  of  Florian ;  charming  titles,  if  we  note 
the  sincere  and  overflowing  poetry  which  they  contain.  Anioret,  the 
faithful  shepherdess,  lives  in  an  imaginary  country,  full  of  old  gods, 

'  Cj/mhttiae,  iv.  2. 

'  The  death  of  Ophelia,  the  obsequies  of  Imogen. 

» Philiulfr,  i.  1. 
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t  Engliih,  like  (he  dewy  verdant  landscapes  i 
■  nymphs  dancing: 

'Thro'  yon  suae  bending  plun 
That  flliigs  his  arms  ilown  to  the  nun. 
And  thro'  theso  thick  woods  have  I  run, 
WhMe  bottom  aevct  kiss'd  the  nin 
Since  the  lusty  spring  b^nn.' .  .  . 
'For  to  that  holy  wood  ia  uonseemte 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whose  flow'ry  honlcs 
The  nimhlc-foated  fairiva  dume  their  rounde. 
By  the  pale  mooD-ahiDe,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  diildren,  so  to  tnoke  them  free 
From  dying  fli-ah  and  dull  mortolity.' .  ,  .' 
'See  the  dew-drops,  how  they  hiss 
EVry  little  flower  that  is  ; 
HangiDg  on  their  velret  heads, 
Like  a  rope  of  christal  heads. 
See  the  heavy  clouds  law  Tailing, 
And  bright  Hesperus  dovm  ealling 

The  dead  Sight  from  uudarground.'*  * 

These  ore  the  plants  and  the  aspects  of  the  ever  fresh  English  country, 
now  enveloped  in  a  pale  diaphanotis  mist,  now  glistening  under  the 
absorbing  sub,  teeming  with  plants  so  full  of  sap,  so  delicate,  that  in 
ibe  midst  of  their  most  brilliant  splendour  and  their  most  luxuriant 
lifp,  wc  feel  that  to-morrow  will  wither  them.     There,  on  a  summer- 
night,  the  young  men  and  girls,  after  their  custom,'  go  to  gather  flowers 
and  plight  their  troth.     Amoret  and  Perigot  are  together ;  Amoret, 
'  Fairer  far 
Than  the  chastH  bliixhing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wond'ring  sauniin  thro'  the  deep,' 
modest  like  a  virgin,  and  tender  as  a  wife,  says  to  Perigot: 

•  I  do  believe  thee  :   Tia  as  bard  for  me 
To  (hiuk  thee  false,  and  harder,  than  for  tlii'e 
To  hold  me  foul.'* 
-irongly  as  she  is  tried,  her  heari,  once  given,   never  draws  back, 
''  rigot,  deceived,  driven  to  despair,  persuaded  that  she  is  unchaste, 
-nkes  her  with  hb  sword,  and  casts    her   lileeding  to  the    ground. 
'J'he  sullen  Shepherd  throws  her  into  a  well;  but  the  god  lets  fall  'a 
dr»p  from  his  vatvty  locks'  into  the  wound  :  the  chaste  flesh  closes  at 
the  touch  of  the  divine  water,  and  the  maiden,  recovering,  goes  oncu 
iDor«  in  search  of  him  she  loves  : 

'  Speak  if  thou  be  hen. 
My  Perigot !  Thy  Amoitt,  thy  dear, 

'  n—iireont  aad  Fletcher,  The  FiiUIiful  Shfpha-Jat,  i  1. 

•  Jbu.  u.  I. 

•  8«  the  description  in  Nathiin  Prnke,  Shaitprare  and  kit  Tint*. 
'  IttnuniDut  and  Fletcher,  The  Faitl\ftd  ShrpherdrM,  i.  1. 
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Calls  ou  thy  loved  name.  ,  .  .  TU  thy  friend, 

Thjr  AiDOKt  -,  come  hither  to  give  end 

To  these  coiuamings.     Look  up,  gentle  boj ; 

I  have  forgot  those  psina  uid  dear  uanaj 

I  saffer'd  for  thy  Nike,  and  am  content 

To  be  thy  love  egain.     Why  hast  thou  rent 

Tbow  curled  locks,  where  ]  have  often  hong 

Ribbons,  and  damaak  roses,  and  have  flung 

Waters  diatill'd  to  make  thee  freah  and  gay, 

Bweeter  than  nosegays  on  a  bridal  dsy ! 

Why  dost  thou  cross  thine  arms,  and  hung  thy  GiM 

Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting  Tall  apace, 

From  those  two  little  Hear'na,  upon  the  gromid, 

Show'rs  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more  round. 

Than  those  that  hang  upon  the  moon'i  pale  hroT  C 

Cease  these  comphunings,  shepherd  1  1  urn  ttoiv 

The  same  1  oTcr  waa,  us  kind  and  free. 

And  can  forgive  before  you  ask  of  ma  : 

Indeed,  I  can  and  wtlL' ' 

'^\'ho  could  resist  her  sweet  and  sad  smtle?     Still  deceived,  Pi 
woirnds  her  again ;  she  falls,  but  without  anger. 

'  So  this  work  hath  end  t 
Forewel!,  and  live !  be  constant  to  thy  tnend 
That  lovfs  thee  neit.'  ' 
A  nj'mph  cures  tier,  and  at  last  Perigot,  disabused,  comes  and  throns 
himself  on  liis  kuees  before  her.     She  stretches  out  her  arms;  in  sp-K 
of  all  that  be  bad  done,  she  was  not  changed : 

'  1  am  thy  love  1 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  tby  love  I 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breast,  I'll  ]iroTe 
As  constant  still.     Oh,  cou'dst  thou  love  me  yet. 
How  soon  could  1  my  former  griefs  forget  I ' ' 
Such  are  the  touchmg  and  poetical  figures  which  these  poets  in- 
troduce in  their  dramas,  or  in  connection  with  their  dntmns,  aimif- 
njurders,  assassinntions,  the  clash  o£  swords,  the  howl  of  slanghl«i,  i° 
coutraat  with  the  furious  men  who  adore  or  woo  lliem,  hke  them  car- 
ried to  excess,  transported  hj  thas  tenderness  as  the  others  hy  tiiiii 
violence :   it  is  the  complete  exposition,  the  perfect  opposition  ot  th: 
feminine  instinct  led  to  self- abandoning  recklessness,  and  the  ma*cu!in'' 
harshness  led  to  murderous  rage.     Thus  built  np  and  thus  providfiL 
the  drama  of  the   age  was   enabled  to  exhibit  the  inner  depths  <■''• 
man,  and  to  set  ia  motion  the  most  powerful  human  emoliona;  i" 
bring  upon  the  stage  Uamlet  and  Lear,  Opheha  and  Cordelia,  the  destli 
of  Desdemona  and  the  butcheries  o£  Macbeth. 

1  Tluf  FaU^ul  ShepherdtM,  W.  '  Ibid. 

'  Iliiil.  V.    Conipure,  as  lui  iUnstration  of  the  contrast  of  ncce,  the  luL^ 
pMtD/ala,  Tasflo'a  Ammla,  Onaiini's  II  Fuflorjido,  vtc 
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I. 

w  civilisation  brings  a  aevr  art  to  light,  there  are  about 

a  dozen  men  of  talent  who  express  the  general  idea,  surrouad- 

taime  or  two  men  of  genius  who  express  it  thoroughly.     Guilbem 

■  ''suro,    Viirhi  de  MuntalTan,   Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alnrcon, 

.  :in  Moreto,  surrounding  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega;  Crayer, 

<  lost,  Romboust,  Van  Thulden,  Van  Dyk,  Uonthorst,  sairounding 

i> ;  Ford,  Marlowe,  Mussinger,  Webster,  Buaufnont,  Fletcher,  sur- 

•'■■'^■^  Shukapeare  and  Ben  Jodsor.     The  first  consUtute  the  chorus, 

'licrs  are  the  leaders.     They  sing  the  same  piece  together,  and  at 

Tiie  eborus  b  eqtial  to  the  solo ;  but  only  at  tinies.     Tbtu,  in  the 

-amaa  which  1  have  just  referred  to,  the  poet  occasionally  reaches  the 

muDit  tif  his  art,  hits  upon  a  complete  chiiraeter,  a  burst  of  sublime 

WOaa ;    then  be  falls  back,  gropes  aiuld  qualified  successes,  rough 

\,  feeble  iiultations,  and  at  last  takes  lefi^fte  iu  the  Uiclu  oC  b\a 
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trade.     It  is  not  in  him,  but  in  great  men  like  Ben  Jonson  i 
Bpeare,  lliat  we  must  look  for  iLe  attainment  of  bis  idea  and  the  ful" 
of  his  art.     'Numerous  were  the  wit-oomhais,'  says  Fuller,  'bein 
him  (Shakapeare)  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Sgiii.^ 
great  galleon  and  an  English  man-of-war.     Master  Jonson  (like  ilie 
former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learning  ;  solid,  but  alow  in  his  perfw- 
mances.     Shakspeare,  with  the  English  tnan-of-war,  lesser  ia  hulki  but 
lighter  in  sailing,  coiild  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  take  nJnn- 
tage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and   invention.''    S-. 
was  Jonson  physically  and  morally,  and  his  portraits  do  buF  coti::r 
this  just  and  Uvelj  sketch:  a  vigorous,  heavy,  and  uncouth  person:  ' 
wide  and  long  face,  early  marred  by  scurvy,  a  square  jaw,  enono™' 
cheeks;  his  animal  organs  as  much  developed  as  those  of  his  iiti^IM': 
the  sour  aspect  of  a  man  in  a  passion  or  on  the  verge  of  a  passioo;  It 
which  add  the  body  of  an  athlete,  about  forty  years  of  age, '  mDnnii"" 
belly,  ungradous  gait.'     Such  was  the  outside,  and  the  inside  is  b'l^'  ' 
He  was  a  genuine  Engluhman,  big  and  coarsely  framed,  ener;."'- 
combative,  proud,  often  morose,  and  prone  to  strange  splenetic  \i>i": 
nations.     He  related  to  Drummond  that  for  a  whole  night  he  'miAp 
'  that  he  saw  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  fighting  on  lii«  t" 
toe.'*     Not  that  he  is  melancholic  by  nature;  on  the  contrary,  hel"' 
to  escape  from  himself  by  a  wide  and  blustering  licence  of  merrii"'  ■ 
by  copious  and  varied  converse,  assisted  by  good  Canary  wine, « 
which  he  drenches  himself,  and  which  ends  by  becoming  a  nectad'; ' 
Lim.     These  great  phlegmatic  butchers'  frames  require  a  generoiuliT' 
to  give  them  a  tone,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun  whidi  '' 
lack.      Expansive  moreover,  hospitable,   even  prodigal,  with  »  'i^' 
imprudent  heartiness,*  making  him  forget  himself  wholly  before  Ui'-' 
mond,   his  Scotch  host,   a  vigorous  and  malicious  pedant,  ffbti  - 
marred  his  ideas  and  vilified  his  character.     What  we  know  ol-  hi' ' 
is  in  harmony  with  his  person  :  he  suffered  much,  fought  much,  <1'' 
much.     He  was  studying  at  Cambridge,   when  his    falher-ui-U<^ 
bricklayer,  recalled  him,  tmd  set  him  to  the  troweL     He  tan  at' 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer  into  the  army  of  the  Low  Countries,  killed  ■ 
despoiled  a  man  in  single  combat,  *  in  the  view  of  both  armies.'    ^ 
see  he  was  a  man  of  bodily  action,  and  that  he  exen^sed  his  limU  u 
early  life.*     On  bis  return  to  England,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went 
on  ihe  stage  for  his  livelihood,  and  occupied  himself  also  in  touching  n; 
dramas.    Having  been  provoked,  he  fought,  was  seriously  wounded,  ba' 
killed  his  adversary ;  after  that,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  fouoi 


'  Pnller's  WorlAia,  ed,  Nntlall,  18*0,  S  vols.,  iii.  284. 

*  There  ts  n  aimilar  baUncmation  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  life  of  Lord  OutlcRtfl 
who  Bfterwards  cat  his  throat. 

*  Hiti  cliaractar  lies  between  those  of  Fielding  and  Saiaae]  JobBatui. 
'  At  the  age  of  forty-foBr  he  went  to  Scotland  on  foot. 
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Inigh  the  galloivs.'  A  Catholic  priest  visi led  and  converted 
itting  bla  prison  penniless,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  married, 
two  years  later,  he  produced  his  first  play.  Children  came, 
D  them  bread ;  and  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  to  follow  the 
rack  to  the  end,  being  persuaded  that  a  fine  philosophy  ought 
reduced  into  comedy,  a  special  nobleness  and  dignity, — that  it 
I  follow  the  exampie  of  the  ancients,  to  imitate  their 
and  their  accuracy,  to  be  above  the  theatrical  racket  and  the 
erobabilities  in  which  the  common  herd  delighted.  He  openly 
1  his  intention  in  his  prefaces,  roundly  railed  at  his  rivals, 
t  forth  on  the  stage'  hia  doctrines,  his  morality,  his  character. 
made  bitter  enemies,  who  defamed  him  outrageously  and  before 
dienccs,  whom  he  exasperated  by  the  violence  of  his  sabres, 
inst  whom  he  struggled  without  intermisaion  to  the  end. 
I  constituted  himself  a  judge  of  the  public  corruption,  rudely 
the  reigning  vic^,  '  fearing  no  strumpets  drugs,  nor  ruiEans 
B  treated  his  bearers  like  schoolboys,  and  spoke  to  them  always 
isor  and  a  master.  If  necessary,  he  ventured  further.  His  com- 
Marston  and  Chapman,  had  been  pat  in  prison  for  an  irreverent 
1  on«  of  their  pieces ;  and  the  report  spreading  that  their  noses 
I  w«re  to  be  slit,  Jonson,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  piece, 
Uj  made  himself  a  prisoner,  and  obtained  their  pardon.  Ou 
S,  amid  the  feasting  and  rejoicing,  his  mother  showed  him  a 
sou  which  she  intended  to  put  into  his  drink,  to  save  him 
mtence ;  and  '  to  show  that  she  was  not  a  coward,'  adds 
e  had  resolved  to  drink  first.'  We  see  that  in  the  matter 
BUS  actions  he  found  examples  in  his  own  family.  Toward 
of  hia  life,  money  failed  him  ;  be  was  liberal,  improvident ; 
tt  always  had  holes  in  them,  as  hb  band  was  always  open ; 
e  had  written  a  vast  quantity,  he  was  obliged  to  write  still  in 
live.  Paralysis  came  on,  his  scurvy  was  aggravated,  dropsy 
.  Iiim.  He  could  not  leave  hia  room,  nor  walk  without  asslst- 
Qg  last  plays  did  not  succeed.  In  the  epilogue  to  tlie  AW 
lys: 

■  If  yon  expect  more  than  yon  bad  to-night, 
The  makrr  u  sick  and  sod.  .  .  . 
All  that  his  fuDt  and  falt'riog  tongue  doth  crnrn, 
In,  that  jou  not  iaipiitp  it  to  Us  linun. 
That's  jet  tmhurt,  ultlio'  set  ronnd  with  pain, 
It  cannot  LoDg  hold  out.' 

lies  hrutally  insulted  him  : 

■  Thy  Pegaans  .  .  . 
Re  had  bequeathed  hie  beUy  unto  thef. 
To  hold  that  little  learning  whicli  is  fleil 
leto  thy  gotB  fmm  out  thy  ciD]>tyF  head.' 

lit  CriUt  and  Aiper.  '  Eetrg  Man  Qoi  nfhU  Humour,  L 
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Inigo  Jones,  his  colleague,  deprived  him  of  the  patrooage  of  the  ci     

He  waa  obliged  to  beg  a  supply  of  money  from  the  Lord  Treasur*-.- 
thea  from  the  Earl  of  tTewcastle  : 

'  Diduime,  Iht:  cDemj,  (rod  his  enginpet^ 
Wont,  witli  tbo  rest  of  hia  concraled  compeera. 
Have  cnst  a  treaeb  about  mc,  aow  five  ycus.  .  ,  . 
The  iniue  not  peeps  out,  one  of  luindnd  day*  ; 
But  lico  blwk«l  up  Kud  atniteneil,  osiroved  in. 
Fixed  tn  the  bed  mid  boards,  uulike  to  win 
Henltli,  or  scarce  breath,  as  she  luul  never  been.*' 

His  wife  and  children  were  dead ;  he  lived  (done,  forsaken,  serro!  I  -,'■ 
an  old  woman.  Thus  almost  always,  sadly  and  miserably  is  draggedoW 
and  ends  the  Inst  act  of  the  human  comedy.  After  so  many  yean,  ift*-**' 
BO  many  sustained  efforts,  amid  so  much  glory  and  genius,  we  find  * 
poor  shattertd  body,  drivelling  and  suffering,  between  a  servant  sod  '* 
priest 

II. 
This  is  the  life  of  a  combatant,  bravely  endured,  worthy  of  the  « 
teeuth  century  by  its  crosses  and  its  energy;  courage  and  force abff 
throughout     Few  writers  have  labonred  more,  and  more  consi 
ously ;  his  knowledge  was  vast,  and  in  this  age  of  great  tcbclut  ^' 
was  one  of  the  best  classics  of  his  time,  as  deep  as  be  was  aecon* ' ' 
and  thorough,  having  studied  the  minutest  details  of  andent  lift     1 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  have  stored  himself  from  the  best  irritr^- 
lo  have  their  whole  works  continually  in  hb  mind,  to  scatter  his  p»g«** 
whether  he  would  or  no,  with  recollections  of  them.     He  dug  into  tb^ 
orators,  critics,  scholiasts,  grammarians,  and  compilers  of  inferior  nak  • 
be  picked  up  stray  fragments ;  he  took  characters,  jokes,  refinemcnt-*- 
from  Athenajiis,  libanius,  Philosttatus,     He  had  so  well  entered  in- 
and  digested  the  Greek  and  LatJu  ideas,  that  they  were  inoorporiii'"  ' 
with   his  own.     They  enter   into  his  speech   without  discord ;  li'  .■ 
spring  forth  in  him  as  vigorous  as  at  their  first  birth;  he  oripmi'' 
even  when  he  remembers.     On  every  subject  he  had   this  thirst  i'  ■ 
knowledge,  and  this  gift  of  mastering  knowledge.     He  knew  alcheuJj 
when  he  wrote  tbe  AkheniisL     He  is  familiar  with  alembio,  r 
receivers,  as  if  he  had  passed  his  hfe  seeking  after  the  philosi 
stone.     He  explains  incineration,  calcination,  imbibition,  rectif 
reverberation,  as  well  as  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus.     If  he  speaks  irf  (J 
metics,'  be  brings  out  a  shopful  of  them  ;  one  might  make  out  of  J 
plays  a  dictionary  of  the  oaths  and  costumes  of  courtiers  ;  he 
have  a  specialty  in  all  branches.     A  stiil  greater  proof  of  his  fore 

'  Ben  Jonaoa's  Poemt,  ed.   BcU,   An  EjiUtie  JUendicant,   to  Bichanl,  Q 
Weston,  Lord  High  TreHSorcr  (1831),  p.  244. 
>  T/ie  Deal  ie  an  An. 
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learning  in  DOwisc  mars  his  Tigoiir ;  henvj  ss  is  the  mass  villi 

loads  Limseir,  be  carries  it  without  stooping.  .  This  wonderrul 

id  of  reading  and  observation  suddeoiy  begins  to  move,  and 

ain  on  the  ovenrhelmed  reader.     We  must  he-ir  Sir 

Uaminon  unfold  the  vision  of  splendours  and  debauchery,  in 

to  plunge,  when  he  has  learned  to  make  gold.     The 

■nd  uncheeked  impurities  of  the  Roman  decadence,  the  splendid 

'is  of  Heliogabalus,  the  gigantic  fancies  of  iuxury  and  lewdness, 

gold  spread  with  foreign  dainties,  draughts  of  dissolved  pearls, 

devastated  to  provide  n  single  dish,  the  crimes  committed  by 

against  nature,  reason,  and  justice,  the  delight  in  defying 

, — all  these  images  pass  before  the  eyes  with  the  dash 

!nt  aad  the  force  of  a  great  river.     Phrase  on  phrase,  event 

ideas  and  facts  crowd  into  the  dialogue  to  paint  a  situation, 

clearness  to  a  character,  produced  from  this  deep  memory, 

by  thb  solid  logic,  launched  by  thia  powerful  reflection.     It  is 

re  to  see  him  advance  under  the  weight  of  so  many  observa- 

[  recollections,  loaded  with  technical  details  and  learned  remi- 

!,   without  deviation  or  pause,   a  genaine  literary  Leviathan, 

war  elephants  which  used  to  bear  towers,  men,  weapons,  ma- 

n  their  backs,  and  ran  as  swifUy  under  the  freight  as  a  nimble 

he  great  dash  of  this  heavy  advance,  he  finds  a  path  which  suits 
le  Has  his  style.     Classical  erudition  and  education  made  him  a 

d  he  writes  like  his  Greek  models  and  his  Roman  masters.  Tlic 
B  Study  the  Latin  races  and  literatures  in  contrast  with  the  Teu* 
t  more  fully  we  become  convinced  that  the  proper  and  distinctive 
*  e  first  is  the  art  of  development,  that  is,  of  drawing  up  ideas 
Kied  rank,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  by 
I  transitions,  with  regular  progress,  without  shock  or  discontinuity, 
received  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancients  the  habit  of 

iog  ideas,  unfolding  them  part  by  part  in  natural  order,  mak- 

'!  understood  and  believed.  Prom  the  first  thought  to  the 
Bclnnon,  he  conducts  the  reader  by  a  continuous  and  uniform 

The  track  never  fails  with  him,  as  with  Shakspeare.  He  does 
:  like  the  rest  by  sudden  intuitions,  but  by  conseoutivs 
we  can  walk  with  him  without  need  of  bounding,  and  wo 
dnoally  kept  upon  the  straight  path :  antithesis  of  words  unfolds 
's  of  thoughts ;  symmetrical  phrases  guide  the  mind  through 
'  td«M ;  they  are  like  barriers  set  on  either  side  of  the  road  to 
.  our  falling  in  the  ditch.  We  do  not  meet  on  our  way  rxtm- 
r,  sudden,  brilliant  images,  which  might  dazzle  or  delay  us ;  we 
o,  enlightened  by  moderate  and  sustained  metaphors.  Jonson 
•h«  procedures  of  I^tin  art ;  even,  wheu  he  wishes  it,  especially 
t  vubjecU,  he  has  the  last  and  most  erudite,  the  brilliant  con- 
r  Seneca  and  Lucan,  the  poralltl  equipoised,  filed  off  uuitbeses, 
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the  most  happy  and  studied  artifices  of  oratorical  architecture.^ 
poeta  for  the  most  part  are  viBionaries ;  Jonson  is  all  but  a  logii 
Tlence  his  talent,  bis  successes,  and  bis  faults :  if  he  baa 
style  and  better  plots  than  the  others,  he  U  not,  like  iheni,  i 
of  souls.  He  is  too  much  of  a  theorist,  too  preoccupied  by  nil 
argumentative  habits  spoil  him  when  be  seeks  to  shape  and  mot 
plete,  and  living  men.  No  one  is  capable  of  fashioning  ibm 
he  possesses,  like  Sbakapeare,  the  imaginattoa  of  n  seer,  llii 
being  is  so  complex,  that  the  logician  who  perceives  his  difie 
menta  in  succession  can  hardly  study  tbem  all,  much  less  gaxh 
all  in  one  flash,  so  as  to  produce  the  dramatic  response  or  : 
which  they  are  concentrated,  and  which  would  manifest  iheai. 
cover  such  actions  and  responses,  we  need  a  kind  of  inspiral 
fever.  Then  the  mind  works  as  in  a  dreatn.  The  charact6 
within  the  poet,  almost  involuntarily :  he  waits  for  them  t 
he  remains  motionless,  bearing  their  voices,  withdrawn  into  hi 
order  that  be  may  not  disturb  the  drama  which  they  are  aboi 
in  his  soul.  That  is  his  artifice :  to  let  them  alone.  He  is  al 
astonished  at  their  discourse  ;  as  he  observes  them,  be  forgeU 
he  who  invents  tbem.  Their  mood,  character,  education,  Aitpt 
mind,  situation,  attitude,  and  actions,  make  up  to  him  so  well- 
a  whole,  and  so  readily  unite  into  palpable  and  solid  beings 
dares  not  attribute  to  his  reSeciJon  or  reasoning  a  creation  ao 
speedy.  Beings  are  organised  in  him  as  in  nature,  that  is,  of  liii 
and  by  a  force  which  the  combinations  of  his  art  could  not 
Jonson  has  nothing  wherewith  to  replace  it  but  these  conkl 
of  art.  He  chooses  n  general  idea  —  cunning,  folly,  severit 
makes  a  person  out  of  it.  Tliis  person  is  called  Crites,  Asper, 
Deliro,  Pecunia,  Subtil,  and  the  transparent  name  indicates  tb 
process  which  produced  it.  The  poet  took  an  abstract  qui! 
putting  together  all  the  acts  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  trots  < 
the  Bti^e  in  a  man's  dress.  His  characters,  like  those  of  !» 
and  Theopbrastus,  were  hammered  out  of  solid  deductions.  No 
vice  selected  from  the  catalogue  of  moral  philosophy,  sensiudi 
ing  for  gold  :  this  perverse  double  inclination  becomes  a  perso 
Epicure  Mammon  ;  before  the  alchemist,  before  the  famulus,  \ 
friend,  before  his  mistress,  in  public  or  alone,  all  his  words 
greed  of  pleasure  and  of  gold,  and  they  express  nothing  vaoti 
it  is  a  piece  of  madness  gathered  from  the  old  sopbbts,  a 
with  horror  of  noise ;  this  form  of  mental  pathology  ' 
Bonage,  Morose ;  the  poet  has  the  air  of  a  doctor  who  hu 


'  Sijaniu,  Catilina,  paeeim. 

'  Aifred  de  Muaaet,  prrlace  to  La  Coupe  et  la  Ltvrfg.     FUto  :  /en. 

*  Compura  Sir  Epicure  Munmon  with  Baron  IIulul  frum  Balsac's  Cm 

Balzac,  whu  is  learned  like  Jonson,  ortatcs  rcid  beiugs  like  SI 
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t-lie    *(i8lc  of  recording  exactly  all  tlie  desnres  of  speech,  alt  the  n 

'■f  si  leoce,  and  of  recording  nothing  else.     Now  he  picks  out  a  laughable 

itii-idenc,  an  affectation,  a  species  of   folly,  from  the  manners  of  the 

dnndies  and  the  courtiers;  a  mode  of  swearing,  an  CTtravaganl  style, 

*  lasfcbit  of  gesticulating,  or  any  other  oddity  contracted  by  vanity  or 

lAsbion.    The  hero  whom  he  covers  with  these  eccentricities,  isoTerloaded 

hy  tfcem.     He  disappears  beneath  his  enormous  trappings;  he  drags  them 

about  n-iih  him  everywhere;  he  cannot  get  rid  of  them  for  an  instanL 

"  e     no  longer  see  the  man  under  the  dress ;  he  is  like  a  mannikin, 

oppressed  under  a  cloak,  too  heavy  for  him.     Sometimes,  doubtless,  his 

hnh>its  of  geometrical  eonatruetion  produce  personages  almost  life-like. 

"c'^ndil,  the  grave  boaster;  Captain  Tucca,  the  begging  bully,  inventive 

'  ' '  *Toon,  ridiculous  talker ;  Amorphus  the  traveller,  a  pedan^c  doctor  of 

'-'<1  niaaners,  laden  with  eccentric  phrases,  create  as  mucli  illusion  as 

'■-'    can  wish ;  but  it  is  because  they  are  flitting  comicalities  and  low 

wii»j-acters.     It  a  not  necessary  for  a  poet  to  study  such  creatures ;  it 

«  ^nongh  that  he  discovers  in  them  three  or  four  leading  features ;  it 

1*  ^•r  Ultle  consequence  if  they  always  present  themselves  in  the  same 

I'S^it :    they  produce  laughter,  like  the  Countess  d' Egcarbaynat  or  any  of 

ine   J^^i^hewr  in  Moli^re ;  we  want  nothing  else  of  them.     On  the  con- 

•'^'y,  the  others  weary  and  repel  us.     They  are  stage-masks,  not  living 

•^RUj-eg.     Moulded  into  a  fixed  expression,  they  persist  to  the  end  of 

^-  piece  in  their  unvarymg  grimace  or  their  eternal  frown.     A  man 

not  an  abstract  passion.     He  stamps  the  vices  and  virtues  which  he 

'  ■'leases  vrilh  his  individual  mark.     These  vices  and  virtues  receive,  on 

'  ^  Bering  into  him,  a  bent  and  form  which  they  have  not  in  others.     No 

o'f^^  is  unoiixed  sensuality.     Take  a  thousand  sensualists,  and  yon  will 

"□d  a  ihousand  modes  of  sensuality  ;  for  there  are  a  thousand  paths,  a 

'"OiiBand  drcumstances  and  degrees,  in  sensuality.     To  make  Sir  Epi- 

•iTe  Kintnmon  a  real  being,  we  must  give  him  the  kind  of  disposition, 

'   ^    Bpi-c^ies  of  education,  the  manner  of  imagination,  which  prodace 

sensuality.     When  we  wish  to  construct  a  man,  we  must  dig  down  to 

*°^    fouudations  of  mankind;  that  is,  we  must  define  to  ourselves  the 

■"^cture  of  his  bodily  machine,  and  the  primitive  gait  of  his  mind. 

•'j'tJaon  has  not  dog  sufficiently  deep,  and  his  constructions  are  mcom- 

p'eu; ;  ),e  jing  built  on  the  surface,  and  he  has  built  but  a  single  story. 

''  '"at  not  acquainted  with  man  in  his  fulness,  and  he  ignored  man's 

''^U  ;  be  put  on  the  stage  and  gave  a  representation  of  moral  treadsea, 

' ,  ^S^ents  of  history,  scraps  of  satire ;  he  did  not  stamp  new  beings  on 

"^  imagination  of  mankind. 

Ife  possesses  all  the  otiier  gifts,  and  in  particular  the  classical; 
''^t  of  all,  the  talent  for  composition.  For  the  first  time  we  see  a  con- 
''^'cd  plot,  n  complcle  intrigue,  with  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end; 
"''"injiiinte  Bclions  well  arranged,  well  combined;  an  interest  which 
'/'"'<  ■  nviii  never  flags;  a  lending  truth  which  all  the  events  combine  to 
'  '^viuiratc;  «  ruling  idea  which  all  the  characters  combine  to  iltuslraiei 
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in  short,  an  art  like  iLat  wliicb  Moli^re  and  Rocioe  were  about  to  appijr 
and  teach.     He  does  not^  like  Shakspeare,  take  H  novel  from  Greene,  a 
chronicle  from  Holinahed,  r  life  from  Plutarch,  promiscuously,  to  cut 
them  into  scenes,  irrespective  of  likelihood,  iaditTerent  as  to  order  huiI 
unity,  caring  only  to  set  up  men,  at  times  wandering  into  poetic  revori'-s, 
at  need  finishing  up  the  piece  abruptly  with  a  recognition  or  a  butchery. 
He  governs  himself  and  his  cbaracters ;  he  wills  and  he  knows  all  tiiai 
they  do,  and  all  that  he  does.    But  beyond  his  habits  of  Latin  regulahir, 
be  possesses  the  great  faculty  of  his  age  and  race, — the  sentdroent  of 
nature  and  exbtence,  the  e:(act  knowledge  of  precise  detail,  the  power 
in  frankly  and  boldly  handling  frank  passions.     Tliis  gift  is  not  wantiog 
in.  any  writer  of  the  time ;  they  do  not  fear  words  that  are  true,  shock- 
ing, and  striking  details  of  the  bedchamber   or  medical  sndy;  iha 
prudery  of  modem  England  and  the  refinement  of  mooarchical  Fntnct 
veil  not  the  nudity  of  their  figures,  or  dim   tlie  coionring  of  their 
pictures.     They  live  freely,  liberally,  amidst  living  thing? ;   the;  h« 
the  ins  and  outs  of  lust,  raging  without  shame,  hypocrisy,  or  redMming 
softness;  and  they  e:(hlbit  it  as  they  see  it,   Jonsun  as  boldly  u  tlie 
rest,  occasionally  more  boldly  than  tlie  rest,  strengthened  aa  he  it  by 
the  vigour  and  roughness  of  his  athletic  temperament,  by  the  extfMriii- 
nary  exactness  and  abliodance  of  hia  observations  and  his  kaowledgf- 
Add  yet  his  moral  loftiness,  his  sourness,  bis  powerful  railing  wnU^i 
exasperated  and  bitter  against  vice,  his  resolution  strengthened  by  pride 
and  by  conscience ; 

'  With  BD  armed  and  resolved  hand, 

rU  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 

Naked  as  st  Iheir  birth  .  .  -  and  with  a  whip  ot  steel. 

Print  woaoding  Uahea  in  their  iron  ribs. 

I  fax  no  mood  etampt  iu  a  private  brow, 

When  1  am  pleos'd  t'  nnmask  a  publie  vico. 

1  fear  no  strumpets  drags,  nor  niffians  stab, 

Should  I  detect  theii  hateful  loxuries ; '  > 

above  all,  a  scora  of  base  compliance,  a  disdain  for 

"TliosB  jaded  wits 
a  brokea  pace  fur  coniuiuo  hire,' — * 


Thatn 


an  enthusiasm,  or  deep  love  of 

'  A  hupp;  muse. 
Bom  on  tha  wings  of  her  imnmrtol  thought. 
That  kicks  at  earth  with  a  disdiiinfnl  he«l. 
And  bi>ats  at  hearpa  gates  with  her  briglit  hoofs.'* 

Such  are  the  energies  which  he  brought  to  the  drama  and  to  comedjl 
they  were  great  enough  to  ensure  him  s  high  pontion,  and  s  posiliu" 

'  Every  Man  otUttfhU  Humovr,  Prologue.  *  PotUuter,  L  S.  '  IM. 


aeag, 


Poi- irliatt„,  T„„  "I- 

"y**!/ tbrony],  n^,     "^"W-as.  Z  proles. 
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'  Hdw  do  1  look  to-day  ! 

Hudrmui.  Excellent  clear,  beliero  it.     This  ssme  fijctta 
Waa  well  laid  on.     L.  Mcthinkfl  tiB  here  not  wMl«. 

E.   Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady,     Tia  the  aun 
Hath  giVn  some  Utile  taint  unto  the  cenue. 
You  sliould  have  ns'il  of  the  white  oil  1  gsTe  yon. 
S*janua,  for  your  love  1     His  very  name 
Commandeth  above  Cupid  or  his  ahafta.  .  .  . 

Tin  now  well,  lady,  you  should 
Use  of  the  dentifrice  I  preserib'd  you  too. 
To  clear  your  teeth,  and  the  prepor'd  pomatum. 
To  smooth  the  akin.     A  lady  cannot  bs 
Tod  cDriouB  of  her  form,  that  still  would  hold 
The  heart  of  such  a  persan,  made  her  captive. 
As  you  have  this  :  who,  to  endear  him  more 
In  your  clear  eje,  hath  put  away  his  wife  .  .  . 
Fair  Apicata,  and  niado  Bpacious  room 
To  your  new  pleasures.     L.  Have  wa  not  retnm'd 
That  with  our  hate  to  Dnuus,  and  discovery 
Of  all  his  counsels  t  .  .  . 

S,  When  will  ynu  take  some  phyMok,  lady  I    L.  WkBl 
I  ahaU,  Eudemus  :  hut  let  Drnsus'  drug 
Bo  first  prepar'd.     E.  Were  Lygdus  madf^  that's  done.  .  .  - 
1  'U  send  you  a  perfume,  first  to  resolve 
And  procure  sweat,  and  then  prepare  a  bath 
To  cleanse  and  clear  the  cutis  ;  against  wheu 
rU  have  an  excellent  new  fncus  mode 
Beaistive  'gainst  the  snn,  the  rain  or  wind, 
Which  you  shall  lay  on  with  a  breath  or  oil, 
As  you  best  like,  and  lost  some  fourteen  hours. 
This  change  came  timely,  lady,  for  your  health.'' 


He  ends  by  congratulating  her  on  her  appToachiog  change  of  htis 
Drusiis  was  injuring  her   complesion ;    Sejonua  fa  far   preferable; 
physiological  and  practical  conclusion.     Tht  Eoman  apothecary  W^S 
the  same  shelf  his  medicine -chest,  his  chest  of  cosmetics,  and  hisci 
of  poisons.' 

Aflur  this  you  find  one  after  another  oil  the  scenes  of  Roman  H 
■unfolded,  the  bargidn  of  murder,  the  comedy  of  justice,  the  sbamcis* 
ness  of  flattery,   the  anguish  and  vacillnlion  of  the  ! 
Sejanus  wishes  to  buy  a  conscience,  he  questions,  jokes,  pkys  t< 
the  offer  he  is  about  to  make,  throws  it  ouftis  if  in  pleasantry,  so  i 
to  be  able  to  withdraw  it,  if  need  be ;  then,  when  the  intelUgent  It 
of  the  rascal,  whom  he  is  trafficking  with,  shows  that  he  it  nndentoOl 
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Thou  Ht  a  msu,  mnde  to  nuke  cohboIb.  Go.'* 
'here,  tlie  senator  Lattarb  brings  to  him  his  friend  Sablnus,  storms 
the  latter  ELgalnat  tyranny,  openly  expresses  a  desire  for  liberty, 
proyoking  him  (o  speak.  Then  two  spies  who  were  hid  behind  the 
door,  cast  themselves  on  Sabinns,  crjring,  '  Treason  to  Ccesar ! '  and 
drag  him,  vrith  hia  face  covered,  before  the  tribunal,  thence  to  '  be 
thrown  upon  the  Gemomes.' '  So,  when  the  senate  is  assembled, 
Tiberius  has  chosen  beforehand  the  accusers  of  Silius,  and  their  partii 
distributed  to  them.  They  mumble  iii  a  corner,  whilst  aloud  is  heard, 
the  emperor's  presence : 


Lire  long  anil  huppy,  great  and  royal  Cttaar ; 
The  goda  preserve  tbee  and  thy  niodesty, 
Thy  wisdom  nud  thy  innocence.  .  .  .  Giuni 
His  meekness,  Jove,  bia  piety,  his  ciir«, 
His  bounty.'^ 


s  the 


1  the  herald  rites  the  accused;  Varro,  the  consul,  pronoi 
indictment ;  Afer  horla  upon  them  his  bloodthirsty  eloquence ;  the 
senators  get  excited ;  we  see  laid  bare,  as  in  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  the 
depths  of  Roman  servility,  hypocrisy,  insensibility,  the  venomous  craft 
of  Tiberius.  At  last,  after  so  many  others,  the  turn  of  Sejanus  comes. 
The  fathers  anxiously  assemble  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  for  some  days 
phst  Tiberius  has  seemed  to  be  trying  to  contradict  himself;  be  has 
removed  die  friend  of  his  favourite,  and  next  day  sets  hb  enemies  in 
high  posilions.  They  mark  the  face  of  Sejanus,  and  know  not  what 
lo  anticipate ;  Sejanus  is  troubled,  then  afler  a  moment's  cringing  is 

Be  arrogant  than  ever.  The  plots  are  confused,  the  rumours  con- 
ictory.  Macro  ahDne  is  in  the  confidence  of  Tiberius,  and  soldiers 
teen,  drawn  up  at  the  porch  of  the  temple,  ready  to  enter  at  the 
lest  sound.  The  formula  of  convocation  is  read,  and  the  council 
aurks  the  names  of  those  who  do  not  respond  to  the  summons ;  then 
tfegulos  addresses  them,  and  announces  that  Ctesar 

*  Propounds  to  this  gniTo  scnat«,  the  bestowing 

Upon  tlin  man  he  lores,  honour'*!  Sqnjjus," 

The  tribnniUal  dignity  and  power : 

Here  are  his  Mhera,  signed  with  his  signet. 

"What  pleaaeth  now  thn  Fathers  to  be  done  1  * 

*  Smalort.  Read,  read  'mi,  o]>en,  publicly  read  'em. 
>r  hath  hoQoiir'il  lii«  own  gn-atnesa  maeh 
lb  thinking  of  this  act.     TVio.  It  wu  a  thought 
Happy,  and  worthy  Omr.     LaliarU.  And  the  locd 
Aa  worthy  it,  on  whom  it  is  directed  I 
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IlaleHut.  Host  worthy  I     Sanquiniai,  Rauie  did  aever  boast  the  Tirtu 
That  could  give  envj  bounds,  bat  his  :  Sejaniu. — 
Itt  Sal.  HonoQr'd  and  noble )     M  Sen.  Good  and  great  Sejunu ! 
Prceconea.  Silence  I ' ' 

l^berius'  letter  b  read.  First,  long  obscure  and  vague  phisK^ 
inlngled  niih  indirect  protests  and  accusations,  foreboding  somelluiiE 
and  revealing  nothing.  Suddenly  comos  an  insinuation  agunst  B 
janus.  The  fathers  are  alarmed,  but  the  next  line  reassures  them. 
A  word  or  two  furlher  on,  the  same  insimialion  is  repeated  i" 
greater  exactness.  '  Some  there  be  that  would  interpret  litis  ll 
public  severity  to  be  pEuttcuIar  ambition ;  and  that,  under  a  pretot^ 
of  service  to  us,  he  doth  but  remove  his  own  lets :  alledging  iIk 
strengths  he  hath  made  to  himself,  by  the  pnetorian  soldiers,  bji  Us 
faction  in  court  and  senate,  by  the  offices  he  holds  bimself,  sad  con- 
fers on  others,  his  popularity  and  dependents,  his  urging  (and  almott 
driving)  us  to  this  our  unwilling  retirement,  and  lastly,  his  aspiiing 
to  be  our  son-in-law.'  The  fathers  rise:  'This  'a  strange!'  Thcit 
eager  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  letter,  on  Sejanus,  who  perspires  and  gron 
pale ;  their  thoughts  are  busy  with  conjectures,  and  the  words  of  ^^ 
letter  fall  one  by  one,  amidst  a  sepulchral  silence,  caught  as  thej'  i^ 
with  a  devouring  eagerness  of  attention.  The  senators  anxiously  itsgl 
the  value  of  these  varying  expressions,  fearing  to  compromise  ihcin- 
selves  with  the  favourite  or  with  the  prince,  all  feeling  that  they  niifl 
understand,  if  they  value  their  lives. 

'  "  Yonr  wiadoma,  Conacript  Fathers,  are  nble  to  Bianiinfv  and  cen»nie  ti* 
snggtBtiona.  But,  were  tiey  left  to  our  absolving  voi«i  we  durst  luwumnceti''''" 
M  we  thiailc  tlimn,  moat  malicious." 

Smaior.  O,  he  has  reator'd  all ;  list. 

PriKo.  "Yetate  theroffer'dtobeaverr'd,Bndonthelivo8oftlieinfQnrnri"'' 

At  this  word  the  letter  becomes  menacing.     Those  next  SejsniU 
forsake  him.     '  Sit  farther.  ,  ,  .  Let's  remove ! '     The  heavy  Sanqouiii' 
leaps  panting  over  the  benches.     The  soldiers  come  ia;  then  Micro- 
And  now,  at  last,  the  letter  orders  the  arrest  of  Sejanus. 
'  Rtgidtu.  Take  blm  hence 
And  all  the  goda  gnird  Geaar  1     Trio.  Take  him  hence. 

Balrriiu.  Henee.     Colla.  To  the  dungeon  with  him.     >San.  He  deMTTS'l- 
Sen.  Crown  all  oni  doors  with  bays.     San.  ^d  let  an  ox. 
With  gilded  horns  and  garlands,  straight  bo  lad 
Unto  the  Cnpitol,     Hat.  And  aacrific'd 
To  Jove,  Tor  Cfesar's  safety.     Trio.  All  our  gods 
Be  present  still  to  Cscsar  I  .  .  . 

Cutta.  Let  all  the  traitor's  titles  be  defac'd. 
Trio.  Hia  images  and  stntuea  be  pull'd  down.  . 
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■Srn.  Liberty  I  liberty  I  liberty  I     Lead  on 
And  praise  to  Macro  tliiit  lioth  aoved  Rome.' ' 


It  is  the  baying  of  a  furioua  pack  of  hounds,  let  loose  at  last  on  him, 
'dnder  whose  haad  they  had  croucbed,  and  who  had  for  a,  long  time 
"t>eaten  and  bruised  them,  Jonson  discovered  in  Ins  own  energetic  soul 
the  energy  of  these  Roman  passions ;  and  the  clearness  of  his  miod, 
added  to  bis  profound  knowledge,  unable  to  construct  cbajacters,  fur- 
lushed  him  with  general  ideas  and  striking  incidents,  which  suffice  to 
'  nict  manners. 


I  Moreover,  it  was  to  this  that  he  turned  his  talent.     Nearly  all  his 
IS  of  comedies,  not  sentimeplal  and  fanciful  as  Shakspeare'a, 
t  imitative  and  satirical,  written  to  represent  and  correct  follies  and 
He  introducejl_ajsw  mndflT^"  *'"'^  '^  doctrine;  his  mastera 
e  Terence  and  Plautus.     He_ob5ery.esJJifi_unity  of  time  and  .place, 
jpost  exactly.     He  ridicules  the  authors  who,  in  the  same  play, 
•  MiikE  B  chad  now-swmidled,  to  proceed 
JUnn,  And  thvn  shoot  up,  in  oue  beard  and  wwd. 
Past  threescore  yenrs ;  or,  with  three  nurty  swords, 
And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  hnlT-foot  wotdi, 
Fi^t  oTer  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars.  .  .  . 
He  rather  prays  you  wilt  be  pleas'd  U>  lie^ 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be ; 
'Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o'er  the  seas. 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to  please : 
Kor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afcord 
The  gentlewomeii.  .  .  . 

But  deeds,  and  language^  sneh  as  men  do  use.  .  .  . 
Ton,  that  have  so  gtac'd  mooBten,  may  like  men. '  * 

n  tbe  streets,  with  their  whims  and  humours — 
'  When  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Dolb  ao  pouesa  a  man.  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affei-ts,  his  apirits,  and  hia  powers 
In  their  conflniionii,  all  to  mn  one  wsy. 
This  may  be  tmly  said  to  be  a  humour. ' ' 

B  these  humours  which  he  exposes  to  the  light,  not  with  the  artist's 
nty,  but  witb  tbe  moralist's  hate : 

'  I  will  scourge  those  aiiea, 
And  to  three  courteous  eyes  oppose  a  mirronr. 
As  large  as  is  the  stage  whereon  w«  act  j 
Whew  they  shall  see  the  time's  deformity 
Amktomii'd  in  every  nerve,  and  sinew, 
With  constant  courage  und  contempt  of  fear.  ■  ■  . 

■  Th*  Pail  tifSiyanat,  v.  *  JAkts  JUan  la  his  Bunour,  Prologne. 

S  Hvery  Man  out  <ffhii  ffvmoar,  Prologue. 
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My  strict  hand 
Whs  mnde  to  seize  oa  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  BDch  spongf  natDrea, 
As  lick  up  ever?  idle  TBnity. ' ' 
Doubtless  a  determinalioo  so  stroDg  and  decided  does  violence  to 
dramatic  spirit.     Jonson'a  comedies  ore  not  rarely  harsh;  his 
are  tou  grotesque,  laboriously  constructed,  mere  automatons ;  the 
thought  less  of  making  living  beings  than  of  scotching  a  yice ; 
scenes  get  arranged  mechanically,  or  are  confused  together;  we  see 
process,  we  feel  the  satirical  intention  throughout;  delicate  and  tuf 
flowing  imitation  is  absent,  as  well  as  the  gracefid  sprightliness  wl 
abounds  in  Shafcspeare.     But  if  Jonsoo  comes  across  harah  jam 
visibly  evil  and  vile,  he  will  derive  from  his  energy  and  wiath 
talent  to  render  them  odious  and  visible,  and  will  produce 
a  sublime  work,  the  sharpest  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Kg«, 
which  is  displayed  the  full  brightness  of  the  evil  lusts,  in  which  l«< 
ness,  cruelty,  love  of  gold,  shauielessness  of  vice,  display  a  uniste 
splendid  poetry,  worthy  of  one  of  Titiaa'a  bacchanalians,"    JUl 
makes  itself  apparent  in  the  first  scene,  when  Volpone  aays : 
'  Gcmd  morning  to  the  day  ;  and  neit,  my  gold  ; 
Open  the  shrine,  that  I  ma;  see  mj  saint ! ' 
This  saint  is  his  piles  of  gold,  jewels,  precious  plate : 

'  Hail  the  world's  aoul,  and  mine !  .  .  .  O  tliou  son  of  So!, 
But  brighter  than  thy  father,  let  me  kiss. 
With  adoration,  thee,  and  every  relink 
Ot  sacred  treasure  in  this  blessed  room  I ' ' 
Presently  after,  the  dwarf,  the  eunuch,  and  the  hermaphrodi 
the  house  sing  a  sort  of  pagan  and  fantastic  interlude  ;  they  chint 
strange  verses  the  metamorphoses  of  the  hermaphrodite,  who  was  * 
the  soul  of  Pythagoras.     We  are  at  Venice,  in  the  palace  of  the  IM 
nifico  Volpone.     These  deformed  arctilures,  the  Gplendour  of  gold,  tl| 
strange  and  poetical  buffoonery,  transport  the  thought  immediatcl; 
the  sensual  city,  queen  of  vices  and  of  arts. 

The  rich  Volpone  lives  in  the  antique  style.     Childless  and  will 
relatives,  playing  the  invalid,  he  makes  all  his  flatterers  hope  ta  b4 


Gladt 
guile  1 

ingas 


gifts, 
'  Letting  the  cherry  knock  ngainst  their  lips. 
And  draw  it  by  their  mouths,  mid  hack  again, 
have  their  gold,  but  still  more  glad  to  deceive  them,  axtitAt 
in  avarice,  and  just  as  pleased  to  look 
t  the  sparkle  of  a  ruby. 


'  Etmy  Man  out  o/hU  Ilmiayur.  Prologne. 

'  Compare  V'otpone  wilh  BegQard"a  Ligataire :  the  end  ot  Uw  sstMnlll 
the  beginning  of  Ihi^  eighteenth  century. 

•  Volponf,  LI.  «  JbiL 
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advocate   Vollore  arrives,   bearing   a   '  huge  piece  of  plale.' 
cuts  himaelf  on  his  bed,  vraps  himself  in  fuis,  liesps  up 

and  coughs  as  if  at  the  point  of  death : 

>  yolponr.   I  thnnk  yon,  siguior  Yoltoru, 
Whero  U  the  ptal<i  I  mine  eyes  are  Lad.  .  .  .  Your  love 
lUtb  taute  in  this,  uid  ehaXi  not  be  utianawcr'd  .  .  . 
I  cannot  now  lost  long.  .  •  ■  I  feel  mo  going, — 
Uh,  all,  uh,  uh  I ' ' 

.  iiU  eyes,  as  though  exhausted ; 

'  VpUore.  Am  I  inscrib'd  his  heir  for  certain  f 
MoKa  (  Volpoat't  ParaiiCe).  Ai*  you  ! 

I  do  beseech  you,  air,  you  will  Toaobaafe 
To  write  we  i'  jonr' family.     All  my  hop«8  ' 

Depend  upon  your  woiship.     I  am  lost, 
Excvpt  the  riting  sun  do  shine  on  me. 

Volt.  It  shall  both  shine  and  wumi  thee,  Klosca.     if.  Sir, 
I  un  a  man,  that  hath  not  done  your  love 
All  the  worst  offices :  here  I  wear  your  keys, 
Sae  all  yoor  coffers  and  your  cuakel*  lockt. 
Keep  the  poor  inventory  of  your  jewels. 
Your  plate  and  moneys  ;  am  your  steward,  sir, 
Huaband  jour  goods  here.      Volt.  Bat  am  I  sole  heir !  ' 

3t.  Without  a  partner,  sir,  confirm 'd  this  morning  ; 
The  wax  i»  warm  yet,  and  tbe  ink  scarce  dry 
Upon  the  parchment.     Foil.  Happy,  bnppy,  me  I 
By  what  good  chance,  sweet  Mosca  1    M.  Your  desert,  air ; 
I  know  no  second  ouuse.*' 
£eliulfl  the  abundance  of  the  wealth  in  which  Voltore  is  about 
b  the  gold  which  is  to  pour  upon  him,  the  opulence  which  is  lo 
bis  bouse  as  a  river : 

'  When  will  you  liave  your  inventory  broughl,  air  I 
'  Or  SCO  a  copy  of  the  will  T ' 

fed  with  precise  words,  sensible  details.      Thns, 

another,  the  wouid-be  heirs  come  like  beasts  of  prey.     The 

an  old  miser,  Corbaccio,  deaf,  worn  out,  almost  dying,  who 

idess  hopes  to  survive  Volpone.     To  make  more  sure  of  it,  he 

Um  have  &Iosca  give  his  master  a  narcotic.     He  has  it  about 

|i  eKoelleut  opiate;  he  has  had  it  prepared  undvr  his  own  eyes, 

lis  it.     His  joy  on  finding  Tolpone  more  ill  than  himself  is 

'bumoroiu : 


.  How  dors  your  patron  )  .  .  . 
!i  gaping,  and  his  cydiJs  hang. 


C.  Good. 

M.  A  freezing  numbness  stiffens  aU  his  jmnts, 
And  makes  the  colour  of  bis  flesh  like  lead. 


if.  His  luonih 
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C.  'Tisgood. 

M.  His  pnlsc  belts  slow,  aiid  dull.     C.  Good  symptoms  stUL 

M.  And  from  his  bmin.     V.  1  cnnceJTe  iron,  gixid. 

M.  Flows  a  cold  sweat,  with  s  contintuJ  rbcom. 
Forth  the  resolved  corners  of  lus  tiyra. 

C.  Is't  possible  ?    Yet  1  am  Letter,  hn  I 
How  does  ha,  with  the  swimming  ot  his  head  t 

M.  O,  air,  'tis  post  the  scotomy  ;  he  oow 
Hath  lost  hia  feeling,  and  hnth  left  in  snort : 
You  hardly  can  perceive  him,  that  he  hrealhta. 

C  Excellent,  excelleat,  sure  I  shall  outlast  him  : 
This  makes  me  yonng  agiuD,  a  score  of  yeara. '  ' 

If  you  would  b«  his  heir,  says  Mosco,  the  monient  is  favourable; 

you  must  oot  let  yourself  be  forestalled.     Voltore  has  been  here, 
presented  him  with  this  piece  of  pUite : 

'C.  See,  Hoses,  look. 

Here,  1  have  bronght  a  bag  of  bright  cecchiaea. 
Will  qnite  weigh  dowu  his  plate.  .  .  . 

M.  Now,  would  I  ccmnsct  you,  make  home  with  speed. 
There,  frame  a.  will ;  whereto  you  ahill  inatrilie 
My  master  your  sole  heir.  .  .  .   0.  This  plot 
Did  1  think  on  before.  .  .  . 

M.  And  you  so  certain  to  aurrivo  him.     O.  I, 

31.  Being  so  lusty  ft  man.     C.  Tistrue.'' 

And  the  old  man  bobbles  away,  not  hearing  the  insults  and  ndi 
thrown  at  him,  he  is  so  deaf. 

'When  he  is  gone  the  merchant  Corrino  arrives,  bringing  U  <» 
pearl  and  a  superb  diamond  : 

'  CoTvino.  Am  1  his  heir  ? 

Moica.  Sir,  1  am  sworn.  1  may  not  abew  the  irill 
Till  he  be  dead :  but  here  has  btt^n  Corbat'do, 
Here  has  been  Voltore,  here  were  others  too, 
I  cBDuot  number  'em,  they  were  so  many. 
All  gsping  here  for  legacies  ;  but  I, 
Taking  the  vantage  of  his  naming  you, 
Bignior  Corvino,  Signior  Corvino,  took 
Piipcr,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  there  I  Bik'dfaim, 
■Whom  he  would  have  his  heir !    Corrino.    Who 
Ehould  be  executor  I    Corvino. 
To  any  question  ha  was  aileut  to, 
1  stilJ  interpreted  the  nods,  he  mode 
(Through  weakness)  for  consent ;  and  sent  home  th'  nthen, 
Nothing  beqneath'd  them,  but  to  cry  and  ci 

Cor.  O  my  dear  Moscal ...  Has  he  children?    M.  ] 
Some  dozen,  ot  more,  that  he  begot  on  beggars, 
Gypsies  and  Jews,  and  black-moors,  when  he  was  dnink.  . 
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,  Speak  out : 
Yon  may  be  londer  yel.  ... 
Futh,  I  conJd  elifie  him  nircl;  with  a  pillow, 
Am  veil  AS  any  woman  that  shoiiM  keep  him. 
C.  Do  fta  yon  will,  but  I'll  bogooe." ' 
K>  presentlj  departs ;  for  the  passions  of  the  time  have  all  the 
[  of  frankness.     And  Volpoae,  casting  aside  his  sick  man's  garb, 

'  My  divine  HoBea  I 
Then  hast  to-day  out-gone  thysell^  .  .  .  Prepwe 
Ue  mnsicL,  daoces,  banquets,  all  delights  ; 
The  Turk  is  not  more  sensual  in  his  ploiuurei. 
Than  will  Volpone."' 

Ir  intitatioD,  Mosca  draws  a  most  voluptuous  portmt  of  Corvino's 
Celia.  Smitten  with  a  sudden  desire,  Volpone  dresses  himself 
Umntebimk,  and  goes  singing  under  her  windows  with  all  the 
**  *      quack  ;  for  he  is  naturally  B  comedian,  like  a  true 

^  of  the  same  family  as  Scaramouch,  as  good  an  actor  in  the 
jiquare  as  in  his  house.  Having  once  seen  Cdia,  be  resolves 
ia  her  at  any  pHce : 

.  '  Mtwca,  take  my  keys. 
Gold,  plate,  nnd  jewels,  all's  at  thy  deTotion  ; 
Employ  thnn  how  thou  wilt ;  nay,  coin  me  too : 
So  thoii,  in  this,  hut  urown  my  longings,  MoiKa. '  * 
teUs  Corvino  that  some  quack's  oil  has  cured  his  mastei',  and 
k^  are  looking  for  a  '  young  woman,  lusty  and  full  of  juice,'  to 
^(  the  cure  J 

'  Hft'e  yon  no  kinswoman ! 
Oofka.— Think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  think,  sir. 
One  o'  the  doctors  offor'd  there  his  daughter. 
C  How  t    M.  Yes,  rignior  Lupo,  the  pbyddui.  , 

C.  His  daughter  t    M.  And  a  virgin,  sir.  .  .  .  C.  Wretch  I 
CoTBtoQB  wretch ! '  *  I 

unreasonably  jealous,  Corvino  is  gradually  induced  to  offer 
He  has  given  too  much  already,  and  wotild  not  lose  his 
je.  He  is  like  a  half-ruined  gamester,  who  with  a  shaking 
trows  on  the  green  cloth  the  remainder  of  his  fortune.  He 
flie  poor  sweet  woman,  weeping  and  resbting,  Excited  by  his 
Iden  pain,  he  becomes  furious: 

'  Be  damn'd. 

(Hforl^  I  will  drag  thee  hence,  home  by  the  bnir ; 
Cfj  thee  B  Btnunpet  through  the  streets ;  rip  np 
Thy  month  nnio  thine  eara  ;  and  slit  thy  noie  ; 
,   LiksaTaw  mtehet— Do  not  tempt  me,  cotne. 
Yield,  1  am  loth— <De«th  I)    I  will  bny  some  slave 
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Wliam  I  will  kiti,  and  lind  thi^  to  Iiiin,  aOve ; 
And  at  107  wiudow  bang  f  no  forth,  deviaiiig 
Some  monEtraus  crime,  wLicli  1,  in  capitAl  l«tt«T^ 
Will  eat  into  thy  flesh  with  sqiwfortiB, 
And  burning  cor'sirea,  on  this  itubborn  breut. 
Now,  by  the  blood  lliou  haat  incciu'd,  I'll  do  't  I 

Celia,  Sir,  what  you  please,  yoQ  may,  I  am  joiir  mKtjt. 

Cor.  Be  DOt  thus  obstinnte  ;  I  hu'  not  Ataay'd  it : 
Think  who  it  ia  intivata  you.     IVythee,  iweet, 
(Guod  faith),  thou  ahalt  have  Jewels,  gowns,  sttins, 
"What  thou  wilt  think,  and  ask.     Do  but  go  kiss  him. 
Or  touvli  him,  but.     For  my  salce.     At  my  mit. 
This  once  No  t  not  f    1  shaj]  remember  this. 
Will  you  disgrace  mc  thosl     Do  you  thiist  mjnndoingl'' 

Mosca  tuTDs,  the  moment  before,  to  Yolpone  : 

'Sir, 

Signior  Corvino  .  .  ,  hearing  of  the  coosultatioa  had 

So  Ulely,  tor  your  health,  is  come  to  offer, 

Or  nthtr,  sir,  to  prostitute. — C.  Thanks,  sweet  Uosco. 

M.  Freely,  nnask'd,  or  uninttented.     C.  Well. 

M.  As  the  true  fervent  insl&nce  of  his  love. 
His  own  moat  fair  and  proper  wife ;  the  besuly 
Only  ofprite  in  Venice.     C.   'Tis  well  urg'd.'  ' 

Where  can  we  see  such  blows  launched  and  driven  hard,  full  in  ij 
fiiCB,  by  the  violent  hand  of  satire  ?  Celia  ia  alone  with  Volpone,  * 
throwing  olThis  feigned  sickness,  cones  upon  her,  *  as  fresh,  as  ho()| 
high,  and  in  as  jovial  plight,'  as  on  the  gnla-daya  of  the  KepQ 
when  he  acted  the  pari  of  the  lovely  Aniinous.  In  bis  transponte 
sings  a  love  song ;  his  voluptuousness  culminates  in  poetry ;  for  poetT 
was  then  in  Italy  the  blossom  of  vice.  He  spreads  before  her  petfiii 
diamonds,  carbuncles.  He  is  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  ti 
which  he  causes  to  roll  and  sparkle  before  her  eyes  : 
•Tnke  these. 

And  wear,  and  lose  'em  :  yet  remains  an  earring 

To  purchase  thum  again,  ami  this  whole  stnte. 

A  gem  but  worth  ■  private  patrimouj. 

Is  nothing  ;  we  will  est  such  at  a  meal. 

The  heads  of  parrots,  tongues  of  nightingaleB, 

The  brains  of  prococks,  and  of  cstriches 

Shall  be  our  rood.  .  .  . 
Conscience !    'Tis  the  beggar's  virtue,  ,  ■  . 

Tliy  baths  shall  be  the  juice  of  July  flowera. 

Spirit  of  roses,  and  o(  violets. 

The  milk  of  unieoma,  and  panthers'  breath 

>  Volpone,  iii.  7.  We  pray  the  reader  to  psrdon  us  for  Ben  Jonson's  brasd 
If  I  omit  it,  I  ciinuot  depict  the  sixteenth  ceato/y.  Ctanl  tlie  same  iaddj 
to  the  histoTiim  as  to  the  anatomial. 

'  Vt^pone,  iii,  7, 
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Gsther'd  id  bugs,  anil  mixt  with  Cn-tan  win's. 

Our  drink  sbnll  be  jir»]»(reil  ^lil  iwd  iimbiT  ; 

Wliich  VK  will  toke,  until  inj  roof  whirl  round 

'WiUi  the  vertigo  :  and  lay  dwnrf  Bball  danci.', 

My  euDuth  sing,  my  fuol  ujaki;  up  thu  ontjck, 

Wtiilrt  we,  in  changed  shapes,  act  OriJ'a  talcs. 

Thou,  libe  Enropa  now,  and  1  lik^  Juve, 

Then  I  like  Uora,  and  tboo  lik«  EryciQ«  ; 

So,  or  the  reit,  till  we  hare  quite  run  through. 

And  wrnried  itll  the  fnblea  of  the  goda. '^ 
e  recognise  Venice  in  this  spiendour  of  debauchery — Venice,  tie 
rone  of  Aretinus,  the  country  of  TLnioret  and  Giorgione.  Volpone 
IzesCelia:  'Yiolii,  or  I'll  force  thee!'  But  suddenly  Bonario,  dis- 
herited Bon  of  Corbaccio,  whom  Mosca  had  concealed  there  with 
other  de.--ign,  enters  violently,  delivers  lier,  wounds  MoHia,  and 
cuses  Volpone  before  the  tribunal,  of  imposture  and  rape. 

The  three  mscals  who  aim  at  beiug  his  heirs,  work  together  to  save 

olpone.     Corbaccio  disavows  his  son,  and  accuses  him  of  parricide. 

irrioo  declares   his  wife   iin  adulteress,    the   shameless  mistress    of 

Never  on  the  stage  was  seea  such  energy  of  lying,  such 

Ltillany.      The  husband,  who  knows  bis  wife  to  be  innocent,  is 

'  Thia  woEoan  (please  yoor  ratherhooda)  i»  a  whore, 
Of  moat  hot  exercise,  more  than  a  partrich, 
ITpon  record.     Itl  Adv.  Soman.     C.  Neighs  Uk«  ■  jennet. 

Ifotary.   PrPBerve  the  honour  of  the  couil.,     0,  I  ihall. 
And  modesty  of  your  most  reverend  eara. 
And  yet  I  hope  that  I  may  my.  tliese  eyes 
Have  aiten  her  gUw'd  onto  that  piece  of  cedar, 
That  fine  well-timber'd  gallant ;  and  that  hnro 
Tho  Intteis  may  be  read,  thorow  the  horn, 
That  make  Clie  ator;  perfect.  .  ,  . 

3c^  Alia,  Hia  grief  hath  made  lum  frantic     ICrlia  nfooru, ) 

C.  RiTu  1     Prettily  feign 'd  I  again  1 ' ' 

f  lure  Volpone  brought  in,  like  a  dying  man ;  manufacture  false 

Wliraony,'  to  which  Vottore  gives  weight  with  his  advocate's  tongne, 

"  li  words  worth  a  sequin  apiece.     They  put  Celia  and  Booario  into 

I,  ftod  Volpone  b  saved.     This  public  imposture  b  I'or  lum  only 

r  comedy,  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  a  masterpiece. 

'MotM.  To  gull  the  court.     Folpom.  And  (iitiU-  divert  the  torrent 

■e  not  taken  wltli  it  enough,  methinks. 
n  thai)  if  1  had  eojoy'd  the  wench  I  '* 

elude,  he  writes  a  will  in  Mosca's  favour,  has  bis  death  reported, 
Khtnd  ft  curtain,  and  enjoys  the  looks  of  the  would-be  heirs. 
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They  had  just  saved  bim,  which  makes  the  fun  all  the  better ;  the 
wickedness  will  be  all  the  greater  and  more  exquisite.  '  Tortnie  'em 
rarely,'  Voipone  says  to  Mosca.  The  lntl«r  spreads  tlie  will  on  the 
table,  and  reads  ihi;  inventory  aloud.  '  Turkey  carpets  nine.  Two 
cabinets,  one  of  ebony,  the  other,  mother- of- pearL  A  perfum'd  box, 
made  of  an  onyx.'  The  lieirs  are  stupefied  with  disappointment,  aad 
Mosca  drives  them  off  with  Insults.     He  says  to  Corvino ; 

■  Why  would  jou  stay  here  i  with  whst  thought,  Khst  promise  t 

Hear  yon  7  do  jou  not  knoir,  I  know  jon  in  aas  ! 

Aiiil  that  you  Kuuld  moat  bin  have  been  a  wittol, 

If  fortune  would  liave  \vt  jou  I    That  yon  are 

A  deckr'd  cuckold,  on  good  tenua !    This  pearl, 

Yoall  eay,  was  jonra  t    Right :  tbia  diamonil  t 

I'll  uot  deny't,  but  thank  you.     Huch  hero  else  1 

It  may  be  bo.     Why,  tbiok  that  tlie&e  good  works 

May  help  to  hide  your  bad.  .  .  . 
Core,   I  un  coMo'd.  cheated,  by  a  paraaite  slave ; 

Harlot,  tb'  hast  gull'd  me.     M.  Yes,  sir.     Btop  yaarmonQi, 

Or  1  ihall  draw  the  only  tooth  ia  left. 

Ar  not  you  he,  that  filthy  coretous  wretch. 

With  the  three  legs,  that  here,  in  hope  of  prey. 

Have  any  time  this  three  yi^sra  suufft  about, 

With  your  mnst  grovling  noee,  aud  would  have  hir'd 

He  to  the  pois'ning  of  my  patron,  air  f 

Are  not  f on  he  that  have  to-day  in  court 

Profess'd  the  disinheritiiig  of  your  sod  t 

Ffiijur'd  youraelf?    Go  home,  and  die,  and  stiok.' ' 
Yolpone  goes  out  disguised,  comes  to  each  of  them  in  tuni,  and  5ii 
ceeds  in  wringing  their  hearts.     But  Mosca,  who  has  the  will,  ai 
a  high  hand,  and  demands  of  Voipone  half  bis  fortune.     The  di^al* 
between  the  two  rascals  discovers  their  impostures,  and  the  i 
the  servant,  with  the  three  would-be  heirs,  are  sent  to  the  gsUejM 
prison,  to  the  pillory — as  Corvino  says,  to 

'  Have  mine  pyi-H  beat  out  with  stinking  fiib, 

Bmia'd  fruit,  and  rotten  egga.— Tis  weU.     I'm  glad, 

I  ahull  uot  see  my  shame  yet. '  * 

No  more  vengeful  comedy  has  been  written,  none  more  persialenrly 
atbirst  to  make  vice  suffer,  to  unmask,  triumph  over,  and  punbh  iL 

Where  can  be  the  gaiety  of  such  a  theatre  ?  In  caricature  b:ii] 
faree.  There  is  a  rude  gaiety,  a  sort  of  physical,  external  laughi^'i 
which  suits  this  combative,  drinking,  blustering  mood.  It  is  tlii- 
that  this  mood  relaxes  from  &  war-waging  and  murderous  satire;  '.h 
pasttme  is  appropriate  to  the  manners  of  the  time,  excellent  to  attru' ' 
men  who  look  upon  banging  as  a  good  joke,  and  langb  to  >ee  'J^l 
Puritaiu'  ears  cut.     Put  younelf  for  an  instant  In  their  pUoe,  uul  you 
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will  thiok  like  them,  that  The  Silent  Woman  is  a  masterpiece.  Morose 
is  »n  old  monomaniac,  who  has  a  horror  of  noise,  bul  loves  to  speak. 
He  inhabits  a  street  so  Datrow  that  a  carriage  cannot  enter  it.  He 
drives  offwith  hb  stick  the  bcar-ieaders  smd  sword-players,  who  venture 
to  pass  under  his  windows.  He  has  sent  away  his  servant  whose  shoes 
CT^ced ;  and  Mute,  the  new  one,  wears  shpprcrs  '  soal'd  with  wool,'  and 
only  speaks  in  a  whisper  through  a  tube.  Morose  ends  by  forbidding 
the  whisper,  and  making  him  reply  by  signs.  For  the  rest,  he  is  rich, 
be  is  an  uijcle,  and  Ul-treats  his  nephew  Sir  Dauphine  Eugenie,  a  man 
of  wit,  with  a  lack  of  money.  You  see  beforehand  all  the  tortures 
which  poor  lilorose  is  to  suffer.  Sir  Dauphine  finds  him  a  supposed 
silent  woman,  the  beaulil'ul  Epictene.  Morose,  enchanted  by  her  brief 
replies  and  her  voice  whichhe  can  hardly  h.gtr,  marries  her,  to  play 
his  nephew  a  trick.  It  is  his  n^Eew  who  has  played  him  a  trick.  As 
soon  as  she  is  married,  £pic«£ne  speaks,  scolds,  argues  as  toud  and  as 
long  as  a  dozen  women : 

•  Wliy,  did  joo  Ihink  you  had  laarried  s  statue  ?  or  a.  luntioD  only  f  one  of  the 
ftench  papi>et9,  with  the  ey*8  tum'd  with  a  wirn  ?  or  some  innocent  out  of  ILe 
bmpita],  that  would  stand  with  hvrliands  thus,  snd  h  pisyie  mouth,  and  look  upon 


She  orders  the  valets  to  speak  louder ;  she  opens  the  doors  wide  to 
ber  friends.  They  arrive  in  troops,  offering  their  noisy  congratulations 
to  Morose.  Five  or  six  women's  tongues  overwhelm  him  all  at  once 
with  oompUments,  questions,  advice,  remonstrances,  A  friend  of  Sic 
I)auphine  comes  with  a  band  of  music,  who  play  all  together,  suddenly, 
Kritb  their  whole  force.  '  O,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  upon  me  I 
This  day  I  sliall  be  their  anvil  lo  work  on,  they  will  grate  me  asunder, 
Tis  worse  than  the  noise  of  a  saw.'  *  A  procession  of  servants  is  seen 
coming,  with  dishes  in  their  hands ;  it  is  the  bustle  of  the  tavern  which 
Sir  Dauphine  is  bringing  to  his  uncle.  The  guests  clash  the  glosses,  cry 
out,  drink  healths ;  they  have  with  them  a  drum  and  trumpets  which 
snake  great  noise.  Morose  flees  to  the  top  of  the  house,  puts  '  a  whole 
nest  of  night-caps'  on  his  head,  and  stuffs  up  his  ears.  Captain  Otter 
ones,  'Sound,  Tritons  o' the  Tliameal  Nunc  est  bibtndum,  nunc pede lAero.^ 
'  Villains,  murderers,  sons  of  the  earth  and  traitors,'  cries  Morose  from 
aboTe,  *  what  do  you  there  ? '  The  racket  increases.  Then  the  captain, 
■omewhat  'jovial,'  maligns  his  wife,  who  falls  upon  him  and  gives  him 
a  good  beating.  Blow>,  cries,  music,  laughter,  resound  like  thunder. 
It  ta  the  poetry  of  uproar.  Here  is  a  subject  to  shake  rude  nerves, 
and  raise  with  inextinguishable  laughter  the  mighty  chests  of  the  com- 
panions of  Drake  nnd  Essex.  '  Kogues,  hell-bounds,  Slentors  I  .  .  .  They 
hsre  rent  my  roof^  walls,  and  all  my  windows  asunder,  writh  their  brazen 
throats!'  Morose  casts  himself  on  the  people  with  his  long  sword, 
brenks  the  inatrumenta,  lihases  the  muacians,  dispenea  the  guests  amidst 

*  i^iinFTu,  ill,  <.  '  JUd,  iii.  7. 
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nn  inexpressible  uproar,  gnosliing  his  teeth,  looking  dreadfully.  Ailei- 
warda  they  pronounce  him  mad,  and  discusa  his  madness  liefore  hini,' 
'  The  disease  in  Greek  is  called  ^aw'n,  in  Latin  inMnin,  furor,  ttl  MW"" 
melancliolica,  that  is,  tgrestio,  when  a  man  exmtlancholico  tvadil  fimath" 
. .  .  But  he  may  be  but  phrcneticua  yet,  mistress ;  and  pkrtuetit  is  onlj 
fUlirivm,  or  so.'  They  talk  of  the  books  which  he  must  read  aloud  lo 
cure  him.  They  add,  by  way  of  consoktion,  that  his  wife  tutks  in  \iri 
sleep,  '  and  snores  like  a  porcpbce,'  '  O,  redeem  me,  fate ;  redeem  nic, 
fate  1 '  cries  the  poor  man."  '  For  how  many  causes  may  a  man  iif 
divorc'd,  nephew  ? '  Sir  Dauphine  chooses  two  knaves,  and  disgiiifri 
them,  one  as  a  priest,  the  other  as  a  lawyer,  who  launch  at  his  baJ 
Latin  terms  of  civil  and  canon  law,  explain  to  Morose  the  twelve  cisw 
of  nullity,  jingle  in  his  ears  one  aJ\er  another  the  most  bivturaut 
words  in  their  obscure  vocabulary,  wrangle,  and  make  between  them  as 
much  noise  as  a  couple  of  bells  in  a  bell-tower.  On  iheir  advice  he 
declares  himself  impotent.  The  wed  ding- guests  propose  to  toss  him  in 
a  blanket;  others  demand  an  immediate  inquisition.  Fall  after  fiill. 
shame  after  shame ;  nothing  serves  him ;  his  wife  declares  thHl  ik' 
consents  to  'take  him  with  ail  his  faults.'  The  lawyer  proposes  anottirr 
legal  method ;  Morose  shall  oblwn  a  divorce  by  proving  that  his  "iii: 
is  fwthless.  Two  boasting  knights,  who  are  present,  declare  that  ihev 
have  been  her  lovers.  Morose,  in  raptures,  casts  himself  at  their  kan>. 
and  embraces  them.  Epicrenc  weeps,  and  Morose  seems  to  be  detirtred 
Suddenly  the  lawyer  decides  that  the  plan  is  of  no  av^ui,  the  inSdsliiT 
having  been  committed  before  the  marriage.  '  0,  this  is  wont  of  ill 
worst  worsts  that  hell  could  have  devis'd!  marry  a  whore!  and  » 
much  noise  ! '  There  is  Morose  then,  declared  impotent  and  a  dewiTf^ 
husband,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  moreonfi 
married  for  ever.  Sir  Daupbine  comes  in  like  a  clever  rascal,  and  is  > 
succouring  deity.  '  Allow  me  but  five  hundred  during  life,  uncle,'  Mil 
I  free  you.  Morose  signs  the  deed  of  gift  with  alacrity ;  iui<i  bi^ 
nephew  shows  him  that  Epiccene  is  a  boy  in  disguise.'  Add  to  tlii' 
enchanting  farce  the  funny  parts  of  the  two  accomplished  and  giiUoi 
knights,  who,  after  having  boasted  of  their  bravery,  receive  gralefullti 
and  before  the  ladies,  flips  and  kicks.*  Never  was  coarse  pbysi^ 
laughter  more  adroitly  produced.  In  this  broad  coarse  gaieiy,  '!"' 
excess  of  noby  transport,  you  recognise  the  stout  roysterer,  the  jlal""''' 
driuker  who  swallowed  down  torrents  of  Canar)',  and  made  the  gb^' 
windows  of  the  Mermaid  shake  with  his  bursts  of  humour. 


Jonson  did  not  go  beyond  (his;  he  was  not  a  philosopher  like  MoliiTi'. 
able  to  grasp  and  dramatise  the  crises  of  human  life,  education,  marriai" , 


'  See  M.  de  Pourceauguac  in  Uolik^. 

■  Spiecme,  iv.  *. 

*  PoUchinetle  in  Lt  Malade  imag'maire 
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sickness,  the  chief  characters  of  his  country  and  century,  the  courtier, 
the  tradesman,  the  hypocrite,  the  man  of  the  world.^  He  remained  on 
a  lower  level,  in  the  comedy  of  plot,*  the  painting  of  the  grotesque,'  the 
representation  of  too  transient  subjects  of  ridicule,^  too  general  vices.' 
If  at  times,  as  in  the  Alchemist,  he  has  succeeded  by  the  perfection  of 
plot  and  the  vigour  of  satire,  he  has  miscarried  more  frequently  by  the 
ponderousness  of  his  work  and  the  lack  of  comic  lightness.  The  critic 
in  him  mars  the  artist ;  his  literary  calculations  strip  him  of  sponta- 
neous invention ;  he  is  too  much  of  a  writer  and  moralist,  not  enough  of 
a  mimic  and  an  actor.  But  he  is  loftier  from  another  side,  for  he  is  a 
poet ;  almost  all  writers,  prose-authors,  preachers  even,  were  so  at  the 
time  we  speak  of.  Fancy  abounded,  as  well  as  the  perception  of  colours 
and  forms,  the  need  and  wont  of  enjoying  through  the  imagination  and 
the  eyes.  Many  of  Jonson's  pieces,  the  Staple  of  News,  CynthicCs 
Revthj  are  fanciful  and  allegorical  comedies,  like  those  of  Aristophanes. 
He  there  dallies  with  the  real,  and  beyond  the  real,  with  characters  who 
are  but  theatrical  masks,  abstractions  personified,  buffooneries,  decora- 
tions, dances,  music,  pretty  laughing  whims  of  a  picturesque  and  senti- 
mental imagination.  Thus,  in  Cynthida  Revels^  three  children  come  on 
^pleading  possession  of  the  cloke'  of  black  velvet,  which  an  actor 
usually  wore  when  he  spoke  the  prologue.  They  draw  lots  for  it ;  one 
of  the  losers,  in  revenge,  tells  the  audience  beforehand  the  incidents 
of  the  piece.  The  others  interrupt  him  at  every  sentence,  put  their 
hands  on  his  mouth,  and  taking  the  -cloak  one  after  the  other,  begin 
the  criticism  of  the  spectators  and  authors.  This  child's  play,  these 
gestures  and  voices,  this  little  amusing  dispute,  divert  the  public  from 
their  serious  thoughts,  and  prepare  them  for  the  oddities  which  they 
are  to  look  upon. 

We  are  in  Greece,  in  the  valley  of  Gargaphie,  where  Diana  *  has 
proclaimed  *  a  solemn  revels.^  Mercury  and  Cupid  have  come  down, 
and  begin  by  quarrelling ;  the  latter  says : 

*  My  light  feather-heel'd  couz,  what  are  you  ?  any  more  than  my  uncle  Jove's 
pandar  ?  a  lacquey  that  runs  on  errands  for  him,  and  can  whisper  a  light  message 
to  a  loose  wench  with  some  round  volubility  ?  .  .  .  One  that  sweeps  the  gods* 
drinking-room  every  morning,  and  sets  the  cushions  in  order  again,  which  they 
threw  one  at  another's  head  over  night  ? '  ^ 

These  are  the  gods  of  good  humour.  Echo,  awoke  by  Mercury, 
weeps  for  the  beauteous  boy  Narcissus.: 


'  UEcole  des  Femmes,  Tartuffe^  Le  Misanthrope^  Le  JBourgeota-gentUJiammef 
Le  Malade  imaginaire^  Georges  Dandin. 

•  In  the  style  of  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

'  In  the  style  of  the  Fdcheux.  *  In  the  style  of  the  Pr^cieusee, 

'  In  the  style  of  the  plays  of  Destouches. 

*  By  Diana,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  meant.  ^  Cynthia^s  ReveUt  i.  1. 

T 
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'  That  trophy  of  soIMotb,  and  spoil  of  nature. 
Who  (now  traosfonaed  into  this  drooping  flower) 
Hangs  the  repentant  head,  back  frotu  the  BtKam.  .  .  . 
Witness  thy  youth's  dear  sweets,  here  spent  nnlaited. 
Like  a  fair  taiwr,  with  his  own  Aame  wasted  I  .  .  . 
And  with  th;  water  let  this  curse  remain, 
(As  an  inscparate  plague,)  that  who  but  tastes 
A  drop  thereof,  may,  with  the  instant  touch, 
Grow  dotingly  enamour'd  on  themselves. ' ' 

The  courtiers  and  ladies  drink  thereof,  and  behold,  a  sort  of  review  of 
the  follies  of  the  time,  arranged,  as  in  Aristophanes,  in  an  improbable 
farce,  a  brilliant  show.  A  silly  spendthrift,  Asotus,  wishes  to  become 
a  man  of  the  court,  and  of  fashionable  manners ;  he  takes  for  Im 
master  Amorphua,  a  learned  traveller,  expert  in  gallantry,  who,  to 
believe  himself,  is  . 

'  An  essence  so  sublimated  and  lehned  by  travel . .  .  able ...  to  speak  the  mac 
extrai'tion  of  language ;  one  that .  .  ■  was  your  first  that  ever  eorich'd  his  comtrj 
with  the  true  kns  of  the  doello;  whose  optiqucs  have  drunk  the  spirit  of  beaotj,  id 
some  L'ight-score  and  eighteen  princes'  coiu^  where  I  have  resided,  and  been  Uim 
fortunate  in  tlie  amours  of  three  hundred  forty  and  five  ladies  (all  nobly  if  not 
primely  dt'sceiided)  ...  in  all  so  happy,  as  even  admiration  herself  doth  wn 
to  faati'ii  her  kisses  upon  mo. ' ' 

Asotus  learns  at  this  good  school  tho  language  of  the  court,  fortiSes 
liimself  like  other  people  with  quibbles,  learned  oaths,  and  metapbow; 
he  fires  off  in  succession  supersubtle  tirades,  and  duly  imitates  the 
grimaces  and  tortuous  style  of  his  masters.  Then,  when  he  has  drani 
the  water  of  the  fountain,  becoming  suddenly  pert  and  rash,  he  pro- 
poses to  all  comers  a  tournament  of  '  court  compliment.'  Tbi»  oJd 
touinament  is  held  before  the  Indies;  it  comprises  four  jousts,  sad U 
each  the  trumpets  sound.  The  combatants  perform  in  succession  'the 
bare  accii5t;  the  better  regard;  the  solemn  address;  aod  the  perfec'' 
close."  In  thb  grave  bulloonery  the  courtiers  are  beaten.  The  severe 
Crites,  the  moralist  of  the  play,  copies  their  language,  and  pierces  them , 
with  Ilieir  own  weapons.  Already,  with  grand  declaraation,  be  bid 
rebukcd.them  thus; 

■  0  vauily, 

How  are  thy  [<nintijd  beauties  douled  on, 

lly  light,  and  empty  ideols  I  how  pursuM 

tVitb  ojivli  and  extended  n]ipetite ! 

How  tbcy  do  swt'at,  and  nin  themselves  from  breath, 

Kiiis'd  on  their  toes,  tu  catch  Itiy  niry  forms, 

^till  turning  giddy,  till  tlicy  n^-l  like  drunkards. 

That  buy  llic  merry  madness  of  oni'  liour, 

With  the  long  irksouiL-uess  of  following  time  ! '  * 

To  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  vices,  appear  two  symbolical  m»»<lieSi 
1  Ci/Hlliia's  Bevdi,  I  2.  >  Jbid.  u  3.  » JtiUt.  iv.  5.  *  /Mt  i  *■ 
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jenting  the  contrary  virtues.  They  pass  gravely  before  the  spec- 
,  in  splendid  array,  and  the  noble  verses  exchanged  by  the 
ss  and  her  companions  raise  the  mind  to  the  lofty  regions  of 
i  morality,  whither  the  poet  desires  to  carry  ns : 

'  Queen,  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 
State  in  wonted  manner' keep.  .  .  . 
Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  ; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever. '  ^ 

e  end,  bidding  the  dancers  to  unmask,  Cynthia  shows  that  the  vices 
disguised  themselves  as  virtues.  She  condemns  them  to  make  fit 
ation,  and  to  bathe  themselves  in  Helicon.  Two  by  two  they  go 
iging  a  palinode,  whilst  the  chorus  sings  the  supplication  '  Good 
ury  defend  us.' '  Is  it  an  opera  or  a  comedy  ?  It  is  a  lyrical  comedy; 
f  we  do  not  discover  in  it  the  airy  lightness  of  Aristophanes,  at 
we  encounter,  as  in  the  Birds  and  the  Frogs,  the  contrasts  and 
eys  of  poetic  invention,  which,  through  caricature  and  ode,  the 
and  the  impossible,  the  present  and  the  past,  comprehending  the 
c^uarters  of  the  globe,  simultaneously  unites  all  kinds  of  incom- 
ilities,  and  culls  all  flowers. 

onson  went  further  than  this,  and  entered  the  domain  of  pure 
y.  He  wrote  delicate,  voluptuous,  charming  love  poems,  worthy 
le  ancient  idyllic  muse.*  Above  all,  he  was  the  great,  the  inex- 
tible  inventor  of  Masques,  a  kind  of  masquerades,  ballets,  poetic 
es,  in  which  all  the  magnificence  and  the  imagination  of  the  English  \ 
issance  is  displayed.  The  Greek  gods,  and  all  the  ancient  Olympus, 
nythic  personages  whom  the  artists  of  the  time  delineate  in  their 
res ;  the  antique  heroes  of  popular  legends  ;  all  worlds,  the  actual, 
abstract,  the  divine,  the  human,  the  ancient,  the  modem,  are 
:hed  by  his  hands,  brought  on  the  stage  to  furnish  costumes,  har- 
ous  groups,  emblems,  songs,  whatever  can  excite,  intoxicate  the 
tic  sense.  The  elitej  moreover,  of  the  kingdom  is  there  on  the 
J.  They  are  not  buffoons  figuring  in  borrowed  clothes,  clumsily 
I,  for  which  they  are  still  in  debt  to  the  tailor ;  they  are  ladies  of 
court,  great  lords,  the  queen ;  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  rank 
pride,  with  real  diamonds,  bent  on  displaying  their  riches,  so  that 
tvhole  splendour  of  the  national  life  is  concentrated  in  the  opera 
h  they  enact,  like  jewels  in  a  casket.  What  array  !  what  profusion 
plendours  1  what  medley  of  strange  characters,  gipsies,  witches, 
,  heroes,  pontiffs,  gnomes,  fantastic  beings  I     How  many  meta- 


'  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  6.  '  Ibid,  v.,  last  scene. 

*  Ctltlmxtion  of  Oharis — Miacdlaneom  Poems. 
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tbeories,  constitated  himself  theatrical  critic  and  social  censor,  filled  his 
soul  with  unrelenting  indignation,  fostered  a  combative  and  morose  dis- 
position ;  br^t  heaven's  dreams  never  deserted  him.  He  is  the  brother 
of  Shakspeare. 

VI. 

So  now  at  last  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one,  whom  we  perceived 
before  us  through  all  the  vistas  of  the  Renaissance,  like  some  vast  oak 
to  which  all  the  forest  ways  converge.  I  will  treat  of  Shakspeare  by 
himself.  In  order  to  take  him  in  completely,  we  must  have  a  wide  and 
open  space.  And  yet  how  shall  we  comprehend  him  ?  how  lay  bare 
his  inner  constitution  ?  Lofty  words,  eulogies,  all  is  vain  by  his  side ; 
he  needs  no  praise,  but  comprehension  merely ;  and  he  can  only  be 
comprehended  by  the  aid  of  science.  As  the  complicated  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  become  intelligible  only  by  use  of  a  superior 
calculus,  as  the  delicate  transformations  of  vegetation  and  life  need  for 
their  comprehension  the  intervention  of  the  most  difficult  chemical 
processes,  so  the  great  works  of  art  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
most  advanced  psychological  systems ;  and  we  need  ^he  loftiest  of  all 
these  to  attain  to  Shakspeare*s  level — to  the  level  of  his  age  and  his 
work,  of  hb  genius  and  of  his  art. 

After  all  practical  experience  and  accumulated  observations  of  the 
soul,  we  find  as  the  result  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  in  man  only 
effects  and  fortuities.  Man  has  no  permanent  and  distinct  force  to 
secure  truth  to  his  intelligence,  and  common  sense  to  his  conduct  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  naturally  unreasonable  and  deceived.  The  parts  of  his 
inner  mechanism  are  like  the  wheels  of  ck>ckwork,  which  of  themselves 
go  blindly,  carried  away  by  impulse  and  weight,  and  which  yet  some- 
times, by  virtue  of  a  certain  unison,  end  by  indicating  the  hour.  This 
final  intelligent  motion  is  not  natural,  but  fortmtous ;  not  spontaneous, 
but  forced ;  not  inherent,  but  acquired.  The  clock  did  not  always  go 
regularly ;  it  had  to  be  regulated  little  by  little,  with  much  difficulty. 
Its  regularity  is  not  ensured ;  it  may  go  wrong  in  an  instant  Its  regu- 
larity is  not  complete;  it  only  approximately  marks  the  time.  The 
mechanical  force  of  each  piece  is  always  present,  ready  to  drag  all  the 
rest  from  their  proper  action,  and  to  disarrange  the  whole  agreement 
So  ideas,  once  in  the  mind,  pull  each  blindly  and  separately,  and  their 
imperfect  agreement  threatens  confusion  every  moment  Strictly 
speaking,  man  is  idiotic,  as  the  body  is  sick,  by  nature ;  reason  and 
health  come  to  us  as  a  momentary  success,  a  lucky  accident^  If  we 
forget  this,  it  is  because  we  are  now  regulated,  dulled,  deadened,  and 
because  our'  internal  motion  had  become  gradually,  by  friction  and 


'  -This  idea  may  be  expanded  psychologically :  external  perception,  memory, 
•re  real  hallacinationa,  etc.  This  is  the  analytical  aspect ;  under  another  aspect 
reason  and  health  are  the  natural  goals. 
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tension,  half  harmonised  ivith  the  motion  of  external  things.     Bat  this 
is  only  a  semblance ;  and  the  dangerous  primitive  forces  remain  untamed 
and  independent  under  the  order,  which  seems  to  restrain  them.     Let  a 
great  danger  arise,  a  reyolution  break  out,  they  will  make  an  eruption 
and  an  explosion,  almost  as  terribly  as  in  the  earlier  times.     For  an 
idea  is  not  a  mere  inner  mark,  employed  to  designate  one  aspect  of 
things,  inert,  always  ready  to  fall  into  order  with  other  similar  ones,  so 
as  to  make  an  exact  whole.     However  it  may  be  reduced  and  disci- 
plined, it  still  retains  a  visible  tinge  which  tdiows  its  likeness  to  an 
hallucination ;  a  degree  of  individual  persistence  which  shows  its  like- 
ness to  a  monomania ;  a  network  of  particular  affinities  which  shows  its 
likeness  to  the  ravings  of  delirium.     Being  such,  it  is  beyond  question 
the  rudiment  of  a  nightmare,  a  habit,  an  absurdity.     Let  it  become 
once  developed  in  its  entirety,  as  its  tendency  leads  it,^  and  you  viil 
find  that  it  is  essentially  an  active  and  complete  image,  a  vision  drawing 
along  with  it  a  train  of  dreams  and  sensations,  which  increases  of  itself 
suddenly,  by  a  sort  of  manifold  and  absorbing  growth,  and  which  ends 
by  possessing,  shaking,  exhausting  the  whole  man.    After  this,  another, 
perhaps  entirely  opposite,  and  so  on  successively :  there  is  nothing  cbe 
in  man,  no  free  and  distinct  power ;  he  is  in  himself  but  the  process  of 
these  headlong  impulses  and  swarming  imaginations:   civilisation  has 
mutilated,  attenuated,  but  not  destroyed  them ;  fits,  shocks,  transports, 
sometimes  at  long  intervals  a  sort  of  transient  partial  equilibrium :  this 
is  his  real  life,  the  life  of  a  lunatic,  who  now  and  then  simulates  reason, 
but  who  is  in  reality  *  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on  ;'  *  and  this  is 
man,  as  Shakspeare  has  conceived  him.     No  writer,  not  even  Molieic, 
has  penetrated  so  far  beneath  the  semblance  of  common  sense  and  logic 
in  which  the  human  machine  is  enclosed,  in  order  to  crush  the  brute 
powers  which  constitute  its  substance  and  its  mainspring. 

How  did  Shakspeare  succeed  ?  and  by  what  extraordinary  instinct 
did  he  divine  the  remote  conclusions,  the  deepest  insights  of  physiology 
and  psychology  ?     He  had  a  complete  imagination ;  his  whole  genius  is 
in  that  single  word.     A  small  word,  which  seems  conunonplace  and 
hollow.     Let  us  examine  it  closer,  to   understand  what  it  contains. 
When  we  think  a  thing,  we,  ordinary  men,  we  only  think  a  part  of  it; 
"we  see  one  side,  some  isolated  mark,  sometimes  two  or  three  marks 
together ;  for  what  is  beyond,  our  sight  fails  us ;  the  infinite  network 
of  its  infinitely-complicated  and  multiplied  properties  escapes  us ;  we 
feel  vaguely  that  there  is  something  beyond  our  shallow  ken,  and  this 
vague  suspicion  is  the  only  part  of  our  idea  which  at  all  reveals  to 
us  the  great  beyond.      We  are  like  tyro-naturalists,  quiet  people  of 
limited  understanding,  who,  wishing  to  represent  an  animal,  recall  its 
name  and  ticket,  with  some  indistinct  image  of  its  hide  and  figure;  but 

1  See  Spinoza  and  D.  Stewart :  Conception  in  its  natural  state  is  belief. 
'  Tempest f  iv.  1. 
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their  mind  rests  there.  If  it  so  happens  that  they  wish  to  complete 
their  knowledge,  they  lead  their  memory,  by  regular  classifications, 
over  the  principal  characters  of  the  beast,  and  slowly,  discursively, 
gradually,  bring  at  last  the  bare  anatomy  before  their  eyes.  To  this 
their  idea  is  reduced,  even  when  perfected ;  to  this  also  most  frequently 
is  our  conception  reduced,  even  when  elaborated.  What  a  distance 
there  is  between  this  conception  and  the  object,  how  imperfectly  and 
meanly  the  one  represents  the  other,  to  what  extent  this  mutilates  that; 
how  the  consecutive  idea,  disjointed  in  little,  regularly  arranged  and 
inert  fragments,  represents  but  slightly  the  complete,  organised,  living 
thing,  ever  in  action,  and  ever  transformed,  words  cannot  explain. 
Picture  to  yourself,  instead  of  this  poor  dry  idea,  propped  up  by  a 
miserable  mechanical  b'nkwork  of  thought,  the  complete  idea,  that  is, 
an  inner  representation,  so  abundant  and  full,  that  it  exhausts  all  the 
properties  and  relations  of  the  object,  all  its  inward  and  outward 
aspects ;  that  it  exhausts  them  instantaneously ;  that  it  conceives  of  the 
animal  all  at  once,  its  colour,  the  play  of  the  light  upon  its  skin,  its 
form,  the  quivering  of  its  outstretched  limbs,  the  flash  of  its  eyes,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  passion  of  the  moment,  its  excitement,  its  dash ; 
and  beyond  this  its  instincts,  their  composition,  their  causes,  their 
history ;  so  that  the  hundred  thousand  characteristics  which  make  up 
its  condition  and  its  nature  find  their  analogues  in  the  imagination 
which  concentrates  and  reflects  them :  there  you  have  the  artist's  con- 
ception, the  poet's — Shakspeare's ;  so  superior  to  that  of  the  logician, 
of  the  mere  savant  or  man  of  the  world,  the  only  one  capable  of  pene- 
trating to  the  basis  of  things,  of  extricating  the  inner  from  beneath  the 
outer  man,  of  feeling  through  sympathy,  and  imitating  without  effort, 
the  disorderly  roundabout  of  human  imaginations  and  impressions,  of 
reproducing  life  with  its  infinite  fluctuations,  its  apparent  contradictions, 
its  concealed  logic ;  in  short,  to  create  as  nature  creates.  This  is  what 
is  done  by  the  other  artists  of  this  age ;  they  have  the  same  kind  of 
mind,  and  the  same  idea  of  life :  you  will  find  in  Shakspeare  only  the 
same  faculties,  with  a  still  stronger  impulse  ;  the  same  idea,  with  a  still 
more  prominent  relief. 
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Voluiunia — How  Shakspeare  represents  love — Why  he  bases  virtue 

instinct  or  ^tasbion. 
VIL  Villains — lago,  Richard  iii. — How  excessive  lusts  and  the  lack  of  conscie^ 

are  the  natural  province  of  the  impassioned  imagination. 
VIII.  PrinciiMil  characters — Excess  ^nd  disease  of  the  imagination — Lear,  OthrfJ-' 

Cleopatra,  Coiiolanus,  Macbeth,  Hamlet — Comparison  of 

psychology  ^litli  that  of  the  French  tragic  authors. 
IX.  Fancy — Agreement  of  imagination  with  obsen^ition  in  Shakspeare — W 

teresting  nature  of  sentimental  and  romantic  comedy — Aa  fom  lAks  M 

Idea  of  existence — MUhummtr  NigJWs  Dream — Idea  of  love — Harmo' 

of  all  parts  of  the  work — Harmony  between  the  artist  and  his  work. 

AM  abont  to  describe  an  extraordinary  species  of  mind,  perple^ 
ing  to  all  the  French  modes  of  analysis  and  reasonings  all-pow^-  ^^^^ 
f  ul,  excessive,  equally  master  of  the  sublime  and  the  base ;  the  m(^^^  "  « 
creative  that  ever  engaged  m  the  exact  copy  of  the  details  of  actix--  "•  _ 
existence,  in  the  dazzling  caprice  of  fancy,  in  the  profound  complic^^^ 
tions  of  superhuman  passions;  a  nature  poetical,  unmoral,  inspire- 
superior  to  reason  by  the  sudden  revelations  of  his  seer's-madness ; 
extreme  in  joy  and  pain,  so  abrupt  of  gait,  so  stormy  and  impetuoi 
in  his  transports,  that  this  great  age  alone  could  have  cradled  such 
child. 
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London,  and  took  to  the  stage :  t€6k  the  lowest  parts,  was  a  '  seiraz*  '^ 
in  the  theatre,  that  is,  an  apprentice,  or  perhaps  a  supemumerazr'jrF* 
They  even  said  that  he  had  begun  still  lower,  and  that  to  earn  h^   ^ 
bread  he  had  held  gentlemen*s  horses  at  the  door  of  the  theatre.^    ^^^ 
all  events  he  tasted  misery,  and  felt,  not  in  imagination  but  in  fact,  tfc^-^* 
sharp  thorn  of  care,  humiliation,  disgust,  forced  labour,  public  discredE — ^ 
the  power  of  the  people.     He  was  a  comedian,  one^of  *  His  Majestj—      * 
poor  players,'* — a  sad  trade,  degraded  in  all  ages  by  the  contrasts  am^^*^ 
the  falsehoods  inseparable  from  it;  still  more  degraded  then  bytla      ^^ 
brutalities  of  the  crowd,  who  ilot  seldom  would  stone  the  actors,  an-^nd 
by  the  severities  of  the  magistrates,  who  would  sometimes  oondenL^crrui 
them  to  lose  their  ears.     He  felt  it,  and  spoke  of  it  with  bitterness : 

*  Alas,  'tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there 

And  made  myself  a  mo^y  to  the  view,  ^ 

Gored  mine  o^-n  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear.'*  ^         M 

And  again : 

*  When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  *  and  men*s  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my^bootless  cries, 

And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fete, 

AVishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed.  .  .  . 

AVith  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 

Yet  in  those  thoughts  myself  almost  despising.*^ 

AVe  shall  find  further  on  the  traces  of  this  long-enduring  disgnstp^Kr-i  ^ 
his  melancholy  characters,  as  where  he  says : 

*  For  wlio  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  o])i)ressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law  s  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
Tliat  ])atient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
AVlifii  he  hiinsi'lf  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ? '  ^ 

But  the  worst  of  this  degraded  position  is,  that  it  eats  into  the  souf< 
In  the  company  of  buffoons  we  become  buiSbons :  it  is  vain  to  wish  to 
keep  clean,  if  you  live  in  a  dirty  place  ;  it  cannot  be.  No  matter  if  a 
man  braces  himself ;  necessity  drives  and  soils  him.  The  machinery  oi 
the  decorations,  the  tawdriness  and  m^A^  of  the  costiunes,  the  smdi  d 

1  All  these  anecdotes  are  traditions,  and  consequently  more  or  less  doubtful ; 
but  tilt*  other  facts  are  authentic. 

*  Terms  of  an  extant  document.    lie  is  named  along  with  Burbadge  and  Greene. 
^Sonnet  110. 

*  See  Sonmts  91  and  111  ;  also  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  Many  of  Hamlet's  words  would 
come  lH.>tter  from  the  mouth  of  an  actor  than  a  prince.  See  also  the  96th  Sommet^ 
•Tired  with  all  these.' 

*  Sonnet  29.  «  Handet,  iii  1. 
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the  tallow  and  the  candles,  in  contra8t%ith  the  parade  of  refiiiement  and 
loftiness,  all  the  cheats  and  sordidness  of  the  representation,  the  bitter 
altematiye  of  hissing  or  applause,  the  keeping  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
company,  the  habit  of  sporting  with  human  passions',  easily  'imhinge 
the  soul,  drive  it  down  the  slope  of  excess,  tempt  it  to  loose  manners, 
green-room  adventures,  the  loves  of  strolling  actresses.  Shakspeare 
escaped  them  no  m^re  than  Moli^re,  and  grieved  for  it,  like  Moli^re  r 

*  0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide  *■•   " 

Than  public  means  which  public  manners  breeds.'  ^ 

They  used  to  relate  in  London,  how  his  comrade  Burbadge,  who 
played  Richard  m.,  having  a  rendezvous  with  the  wife  of  a  citizen, 
^akspeare  went  before,  was  well  recei'^tf ,  and  was  pleasantly  occupied 
^^en  Biirbadge  arrived,  to  whom  he  sent  the  message,  that  William 
tne  CJonqueror  came  before  Richard  iii.*  You  may  take  this  as  an 
example  of  the  tricks  and  somewhat  coarse  intrigues  which  are  planned, 
and  follow  in  quick  succession,  on  this  stage.  Outside  the  theatre  he 
lived  with  fashionable  young  iv>bles,  Pembroke,  Montgomery,  South- 
ampton,* and  others,  whose  hot  and  licentious  youth  fed  his  imagi- 
nation and  senses  by  the  example  of  Italian  pleasures  and  elegances. 
Add  to  this  the  rapture  and  transport  of  poetical  nature,  and  this  afflux, 
thb  boiling  over  of  all  the  powers  and  desires  which  takes  place  in  ^ 
brains  of  this  kind,  when  the  world  for  Ihe  first  time  opens  before  them, 
and  you  will  understand  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  '  the  first  heir  of  his 
invention.'  In  fact,  it  is  a  first  cry,  a  cry  in  which  the  whole  man  is 
displayed.  Never  was  seen  a  heart  so  quivering  to  the  touch  of  beauty, 
of  beauty  of  every  kind,  so  ravished  with  the  freshness  and  splendour 
of  things,  80  eager  and  so  excited  in  adoration  and  enjo3rment,  so  vio- 
lently and  entirely  carried  to  the  very  limit  of  voluptuousness.  His 
Venus  is  unique ;  no  painting  of  Titian's  has  a  more  brilliant  and  de- 
licious colouring  ;^  no  spsunpetrgoddess  of  Tintoret  or  Giorgione  is  more 
soft  and  beautiful : 

'"With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage, 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boiL  .  .  . 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth  ; 
'  Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 

*      '  Paying  what  ransom  thMRulter  willeth  ; 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high, 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips*  rich  treasure  dry.' " 


1  Sonnet  111. 

«  Anecdote  written  in  1602  on  the  authority  of  Tooley  the  actor. 

*  The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  nineteen  years  old  when  Shakspeare  dedicated 
Ym  Adonis  to  him, 

*  See  Titian's  picture.  Loves  of  the  Gods,  at  Blenheim. 
'  Venvu  and  Adonis,  v.  548-558. 
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'  Even  is  an  empty  eagle,  BliMp  by  fust, 
Tirea  with  ha  beak  on  feathera,  flesh  and  bone. 
Sh&king  her  wings,  deTooring  all  in  luute, 
Till  either  gorge  be  BtatTil  or  prey  be  gone ; 
£ren  so  she  kia.Vd  his  brov,  hia  cheek,  hii  thin. 
And  irhvre  she  endii  ahe  doth  auev  begin. ' ' 

All  is  taken  by  storm,  the  senses  first,  the  eyes  dazzled  by 
beauty,  but  the  heart  also  from  whence  the  poetry  overflows;  tl 
fulness  of  youth  iaundates  even  inanimate  things  ;  the  landscape  loi 
charming  amidst  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  the  air,  saturated  ni 
brightness,  makes  a  gala-day  : 

'  Xio,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  moanta  up  on  bigh. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariaeth  in  hi*  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 
That  cedar-topB  and  hilU  seetQ  bumish'd  gollL'* 

An  admirable  debauch  of  imagination  and  rapture,  yet  disquietingi  I 
such  a.  mood  wili  carry  one  a  long  way.*  No  fur  and  frail  duu' 
London  was  without  Adonis  on  her  table.*  Perhaps  he  perceived  til 
he  had  transcended  the  bounds,  for  the  tone  of  his  next  poem,  tbi 
Jiape  ofLvcrece,  is  quite  difEerenl ;  but  as  lie  had  already  a  spirit  *i4 
enough  to  embrace  at  tlie  same  time,  as  he  did  afterwards  in  hisdrwoU 
the  two  extremes  of  things,  h«  continued  none  the  less  tofoUavU 
bent  The  'sweet  abandonment  of  love'  was  the  great  occupation  ofl 
life ;  he  was  tender-hearted,  and  lie  was  a  poet :  nothing  more  is  reqnil* 
to  be  smitten,  deceived,  to  suffer,  to  traverse  without  patue  the  did 
of  illusions  and  pains,  which  whirls  and  whirls  round,  and 
He  had  many  loves  of  this  kind,  amongst  olhexs  one 
Marian  Di'lorme,  a  miserable  blind  despotic  passion,  of  which  he  fi 
the  oppression  and  the  shame,  but  from  which  nevertheless  he  «o 
not  and  would  not  deliver  himself.  Nothing  can  be  sadder  thsili 
confessions,  or  mark  better  tlie  madness  of  love,  and  the 
human  weakness : 

'  When  my  love  swears  that  she  U  nude  of  truth, 
1  do  believe  her,  though  1  know  she  lies.'  * 

So  said  Alceste  of  Celim&ne ;  °  but  what  a  soiled  C^Iim&ne  is  the  <^ 

ture  before  whom  Shakspeare  kneels,  with  as  much  of  scorn  as  ofduitt 

'  Those  lips  of  tliine, 

That  have  jmifaned  their  scAflet  omanienta 


'  Vatiu  and  AdonU,  v.  55'«0,  '  Ibid.  r.  SSS-*» 

"  Compm-B  the  first  pieres  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  Onii*Jt  d'lfalle  a  iIBipagni.  I 

'  Crawley,  qiiottd  by  Ph.  Cbnsles,  El'odrt  eur  Shakepeare.  » SinmH  I'S 

"  Two  characters  in  Uoli^rr'a  JfunnlAra/io.     The  scene  referted  b 
K.  ?.— Tb. 
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And  sealed  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robb'd  others*  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents.         • 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee. '  ^ 

This  is  plain-speaking  and  deep  shamelessness  of  soul,  such  as  we  find 
only  in  the  stews:  and  these  are  the  intoxications,  the  outbreaks,  the 
delirium  into  wliicn  the  most  refined  artists  fall,  when  they  resign  their 
own  noble  hand  to  these  sofl,  voluptuous,  and  clinging  ones.  They  are 
higher  ihan  princes,  and  they  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  passion. 
Good  ani  evil  then  lose  their  names ;  all  things  are  inverted  : 

:^     '  How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
*      Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ! 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report ' ' 

What  are  proof,  reason,  the  will,  honour  itself,  when  the  passion  is 
80  absorbing  ?  What,  think  you,  can  be  said  further  to  a  man  who 
answers,  '  I  know  all  that  you  are  going  to  say,  and  what  does  it  all 
amount  to  ? '  Great  loves  are  inundations,  which  drown  all  repugnance 
and  all  delicacy  of  soul,  all  preconceived  opinions  and  all  accepted 
principles.  Thenceforth  the  heart  is  ibund  dead  to  all  ordinary  plea- 
sures ;  it  can  only  feel  and  breathe  on  one  sider .  Shakspeare  envies 
the  keys  of  the  instrument  over  which  his  mistress*  fingers*  run.  If  he 
looks  at  flowers,  it  is  she  whom  he  pictures  beyond  them ;  and  the 
mad  splendours  of  dazzling  poetry  flood  him  repeatedly,  as  soon  as  he 
thinks  of  those  glowing  black  eyes : 

'  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April  dress'd  in  all  his  ti*im. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leapM  with  him.'  ^ 

He  saw  none  of  it : 

'  Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  Hly's  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose. '  * 

An  this  sweetness  of  spring  was  but  her  perfume  and  her  shade : 

*  The  forward  violet  thus  I  did  chide  : 
"  Sweet  thief^  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride, 
Which  on  th]^  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossif  dyed. " 


1  Sonnet  142.  *  Sonnet  95. 

*  Sonnet  98.  ^  IbkL 
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The  lily  I  condemned  for  tliy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shune,  another  white  despair  : 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stol'n  of  both 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath ;  •  •  . 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stoVn  firom  thee.'  ^ 

Passionate  trifles,  delicious  affectations,  worthy  of  Heine  and  the  con- 
temporaries of  Dante,  whicb  tell  us  of  long  rapturous  dreams  centred 
around  one  object.  Under  a  domination  so  imperious  and  sustaioedf 
what  sentiment  could  maintain  its  ground?  That  of  family?  He 
was  married  and  had  children, — a  family  which  he  went  to  see  '  once 
a  year ; '  and  it  was  probably  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  joomeTS 
that  he  used  the  words  abore  quoted.  Conscience  ?  '  Lore  is  too 
young  to  know  what  conscience  is.*     Jealousy  and  anger? 

*  For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 

My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason.  *  * 

Repulses  ? 

*  He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. '  ' 

He  is  no  longer  young ;  she  loves  another,  a  handsome,  young,  ligbt- 
haired  fellow,  his  own  dearest  friend,  whom  he  has  presented  to  her, 
and  whom  she  wishes  to  seduce : 

*  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
"NVliich  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still  : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 

The  worser  spirit  a  woman  colour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Temptcth  my  l)etter  angel  from  my  side. '  * 

And  when  she  has  succeeddd  in  this,*  he  dares  not  confess  it  to  himself, 
but  suffers  all,  like  Moli^re.  AVhat  wretchedness  there  is  in  ibese 
trifles  of  every-day  life!  How  man*s  thoughts  instinctively  place 
by  Shakspeare's  side  the  great  unhappy  French  poet  (MoU^re),  also 
a  philosopher  by  nature,  but  more  of  a  professional  laugher,  a  mocker 
of  pjissionate  old  men,  a  bitter  railer  at  deceived  husbands,  who,  after 
having  played  one  of  liis  most  approved  comedies,  said  aloud  to  a 
companion,  *  My  dear  friend,  1  am  in  despair ;  my  wife  does  not  loive 
\    nie ! '     Neither  glory,  nor  work,  nor  invention  satisfy  these  vehement 


^, Sonnet  99.  *  Sonnet  1 41.  ^  Ibid. 

'*  Sonnet  144  ;  also  the  Pasftxonat^  Pilgrim,  2. 

^  This  new  interpretation  of  the  Sonnets  is  due  to  the  ingenious  and  learned 
conjectures  of  M.  Ph.  Chnsles. — For  a  short  history  of  these  Sonnets,  see  Dyce's 
Shakspeare,  i.  pp.  96-102.  This  learned  editor  says:  *I  contend  that  allusions 
scattered  through  the  whole  series  are  not  to  be  hastily  referred  to  the  personal 
circumstances  of  Shakspeare. ' — Tii. 
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souls ;  love  alone  can  fill  them,  because,  with  their  senses  and  heart, 
it  contents  also  their  brain ;  and  all  the  powers  of  man,  imagination 
like  the  rest,  find  in  it  their  concentration  and  their  employment. 
'  Love  is  my  sin,'  he  said,  as  did  Musset  and  Heine ;  and  in  the 
Sonnets  we  find  traces  of  yet  other  passions,  equally  abandoned ;  one 
ji  particular,  seemingly  for  a  great  lady.  The  first  half  of  his  dramas, 
Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Eotneo  and  Julietj  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  preserve  the  warm  imprint  more  completely;  and  we  have 
>Dly  to  consider  his  latest  women*s  character,^  to  see  with  what  ex- 
quisite tenderness,  what  full  adoration,  he  loved  them  to  the  end. 

In  this  is  all  his  genius ;  his  was  one  of  those  delicate  souls  which, 
ike  a  perfect  instrument  of  music,  vibrate  of  themselves  at  the  slightest 
ouch.  This  fine  sensibility  was  the  first  thing  observed  in  him.  *  My 
iarling  Shakspeare,'  '  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon : '  these  words  of  Ben  Jonson 
>nly  confirm  what  his  contemporaries  reiterate.  He  was  affectionate 
ind  kind,  *  civil  in  demeanour,  and  excellent  in  the  qualitie  he  pro- 
"esses  ;'^  if  he  had  the  transports,  he  had  also  the  effusion  of  true 
irtists ;  he  was  loved,  men  were  delighted  in  his  company ;  nothing  is 
nore  sweet  or  engaging  than  this  charm,  this  half -feminine  abandon- 
nent  in  a  man.  His  wit  in  conversation  was  ready,  ingenious,  nimble ; 
lis  gaiety  brilliant ;  his  imagination  easy,  and  so  copious,  that,  as  his 
comrades  tell  us,  he  never  erased  what  he  had  written — at  least  when 
be  wrote  out  a  scene  for  the  second  time :  it  was  the  idea  which  he 
ivould  change,  not  the  words,  by  an  after-glow  of  poetic  thought,  not 
nrith  a  painful  tinkering  of  the  verse.  All  these  characteristics  are 
combined  in  a  single  one :  he  had  a  sympathetic  genius  ;  I  mean  that 
Qaturally  he  knew  how  to  forget  himself  and  become  transfused  into 
HI  the  objects  Avhich  he  conceived.  Look  around  you  at  the  great 
luthors  of  your  time,  try  to  approach  them,  to  become  acquainted  with 

*  Miranda,  Desdemona,  Viola.     The  following  are  the  first  words  of  the  Duke 
n  Tipelfth  Night:— 

*  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 
Tlie  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again !  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound, 
That  breathes  ujwn  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour !  Enough  ;  no  more  : 
Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou, 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  pri^, 
Even  in  a  minute :  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy 
That  it  alone  is  higbfantastical.' 
'  H.  Chettle,  in  repudiating  Greeue*a  sarcasm,  attributed  to  him. 
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them,  to  sec  them  aa  they  think,  and  you  will  observe  the  fuU  (oKe% 
this  word.     By  an  extraordinary  instinct,  they  put  themselves  a 
in  the  position  of  existences :  men,  animals,  flowers,  plants,  landxapi 
whatever  the  objects  are,  living  or  not,  they  feel  by  intuition  the  foiq 
and  tendencies  which  produce    the  visible  external ;  and  tlieir  a 
infinitely  complex,  becomes  hy  its  ce&scless  metamorphoses,  s 
abstract  of  the  universe.     This  is  why  they  seem  to  live  m 
other  men ;  they  have  no  need  to  be  taught,  they  divine.     I  have  « 
such  a  man,  apropos  of  a  piece  of  armour,  a  coslimie,  a  coUectiun^ 
furniture,  enter  inW  the  middle-age  more  deeply  tlian  three  sarai 
together.     They  reconstruct,  as  they  build,  naturally,  surely,  by  (j 
inspiration  which  is  a  winged   chain  of  reasoning.      Shakspuire 
only  an  imperfect   education,    '  small   Latin  and  less  Greek,' 
French  and  Italian,*  nothing  else ;  he  bad  not  travelled,  he  haJ  a 
read  the  current  literature,  he  bad  picked  up  a  few  law  words  in 
court  of  his  little  town  ;  reckon  up,  if  you  can,  all  that  be  knen  of  mi 
and  of  history.     These  men  aee  more  objects  at  a  time ;  they  giMp 
them  more  closely  than  other  men,   more  quickly  and  thoroaghl; ; 
their  mind  ia  full,  and  runs  ever.     They  do  not  rest  in  simple  i 
ing  ;  at  every  idea  their  whole  being,  reflections,  images,  emotioiA  ai 
set  aquiver.     See  them  at  it ;  they  gesticulate,  mimic  tl    '     ' 
brim  over  with  comparisons ;  even  in  their  talk  they  an 
and  original,  with  familiarity  and  boldness  of  speech,  now  hap[uly,d 
ways  irregularly,  according  to  the  whims  and  starts  of  the  adventu 
improvisation.     The  sway,  the  brilliancy  of  their  language  is  n 
bus ;  so  are  their  fits,  the  wide  leaps  with  which  they  couple ' 
removed  ideas,  auuihilaling  distance,  passing  from  pathos 
from  vehemence  to  gentleness.     This  extraordinary  ruptui 
thing  to  quit  them.     If  perchance  ideas  fail,  or  if  their  melenciwiy 
is  too  harsh,  they  still  epeak  and  produce,  even  If  it  be  buffooaiiWlJ 
they  become  clowns,  though  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  (h«ir  01 
hurt.     I  know  one  who  will  mutter  bod  puns  when  he  thinks  haj 
dying,  or  has  a  mind  to  kill  himself;  the  inner  wheel  continues  to  tir 
even  upon  nothing,  that  wheel  wliich  man  must  needs  see  ever  tumiiigi 
even  though  it  tear  him  as  it  turns-;  his  clown-tricks  are  an  outlM: 
you  will  find  him,  this  inextinguishable  fellow,  this  ironical  puppet  *' 
Ophelia's  tomb,  at  Cleopatra's  death-bed,  at  Juliet's  funeral.     Ui^  w 
low,    these  men  must  always  be  at  some  extreme.     They  feel  then 
good  and  their  ill  too  deeply  ;  they  expand  the  state  of  their  soul  tun 
widely,  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  novel.     After  the  scandals  and  t^^ 
disgusts  by  which  they  debase  themselves  beyond  measure,  they  n** 
and  become  exalted  in  a  marvellous  fashion,  even  trembling  with  ptiJ* 
and  joy.     '  Haply,'  says  Shakspeare,  after  one  of  these  dull  moods : 


'Of  French  and  Italian,  I  appnsheiu^  hi 
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*  Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate.'^ 

Then  all  fades  away,  as  in  a  grate  where  a  stronger  flame  than  usual 
has  left  no  substantial  fuel  behind  it. 

'  7?hat  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 

Bare  niin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west. 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. ' '  .  .  . 
'  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 

Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 

Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 

From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 

Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 

The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  lave  you  so, 

7?hat  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot 

If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe.' ' 

These  sadden  alternations  of  joy  and  sadness,  divine  transports  and  deep 
melancholies,  exquisite  tenderness  and  womanly  depressions,  depict  the 
poet,  extreme  in  emotions,  ceaselessly  troubled  with  grief  or  merriment, 
sensible  of  the  slightest  shock,  more  strong,  more  dainty  in  enjoyment 
and  suffering  than  other  men,  capable  of  more  intense  and  sweeter 
dreams,  within  whom  is  stirred  an  imaginary  world  of  graceful  or 
terrible  beings,  all  impassioned  like  their  author. 

Such  as  I  have  described  him,  howeyer,  he  found  his  resting-place. 
Early,  at  least  from  an  external  pointy  he  settled  down  to  an  orderly, 
sensible,  citizen-like  existence,  engaged  in  business,  provident  of  the 
future.  He  remained  on  the  stage  for  at  least  seventeen  years,  though  >< 
taking  secondary  parts  ;^  he  sets  his  wits  at  the  same  time  to  the 
touching  up  of  plays  with  so  much  activity,  that  Greene  called  him  *•  an 
upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers ;  ...  an  absolute  'Johannes 
factotum^  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  onely  shake-scene  in  a  coimtrey.'  ^ 
At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  had  amassed  enough  to  buy  at  Stratford 
a  house  with  two  bams  and  two  gardens,  and  he  went  on  steadier  and 
steadier  in  the  same  course.  A  man  attains  only  to  easy  circumstances  ^ 
by  his  own  labour;  if  he  gains  wealth,  it  is  by  mdcing  others  labour 
Tor  him.  This  is  why,  to  the  trades  of  actor  and  author,  Shakspeare 
added  those  of  manager  and  director  of  a  theatre.  He  acquired  a 
partial  proprietorship  in  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatres,  farmed 

^Sonnet  29,       •  *  Sonnet  7Z.  *  Sonnet  71. 

*  The  part  in  which  he  excelled  was  that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet. 

*  Greene's  A  OrocUeworth  qf  Wit,  etc. 
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titbes,  bought  Inrge  pieci3S  of  Innd,  more  houses,  gave  a  dowr]riolq| 
daughter  Susanna,  and  finaUj  retired  to  his  native  town  on  his  p 
in  his  own  bouse,  like  a  good  landlord,  an  honest  citizen,  who  i 
his  fortune  fitlj,  and  takes  liis  share  of  municipal  work.  HefaRdfl 
inoome  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  which  would  be  equiToIwtd 
about  eight,  or  twelve  huodred  at  the  present  time,  and  according  I 
tradition,  lived  cbeerfuUj  and  on  good  terms  with  bis  neighbour:',  ■ 
ali  events,  it  does  not  aeem  thai  he  thought  much  about  his  laeM 
glory,  for  be  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  tu  collect  and  publitbU 
works.  One  of  his  daughters  married  a  physician,  the  other  a 
merchant ;  the  last  did  not  even  know  bow  to  sign  her  name.  Be  U 
moni-y,  and  cut  a  good  figure  in  this  little  world.  Strange  doH;  < 
which  at  first  sight  resembles  more  that  of  a  shopkeeper  than  of  i 
Must  we  attribute  it  to  that  English  instinct  which  places  happinen  i 
the  liTc  or  a  country  gentleman  and  a  landlord  with  a  good  rent-nT 
well  connected,  surrounded  by  comforts,  who  quietly  rejoices  in  hi 
settled  respectability,'  bis  domestic  authority,  and  his  county  gtandiagfl 
Or  rather,  was  Shakspeare,  like  Voltaire,  a  common-sense  man,  tlioo^B 
(if  an  imaginative  brain,  keeping  a  sound  judgment  under  the  «_ 
of  his  genius,  prudent  from  scepticbm,  economical  through  lack  d 
independence,  and  capable,  after  going  the  round  of  human  ii' 
deciding  with  Candide,'  that  the  best  thing  one  can  do  is  '  to  ci 
one's  garden?'  1  had  rather  think,  as  bis  full  and  solid  head  ai 
that  by  the  mere  force  of  his  overflowing  imagination  he  escaped,  a 
Goethe,  the  perils  of  an  overflowing  imagination ;  that  ia  dep" 
passion,  he  succeeded,  like  Goethe,  in  quelling  passion  in  his  own  iMt', 
that  the  lava  did  not  break  out  in  liis  conduct,  because  it  found  iuae  in 
his  poetry ;  that  his  theatre  redeemed  his  life  ;  and  that,  having  poafH 
by  sympathy,  through  every  kind  of  foUy  and  wretchedness  that  W 
incident  to  human  existence,  he  was  able  to  settle  down  a  "  ' 
with  a  calm  and  melancholy  smile,  listening,  for  distraction,  to  the  s 
music  of  the  fancies  in  which  be  revelled.*  I  am  willing  I 
lastly,  that  in  frame  as  in  the  rest,  be  belonged  to  his  great  gener 
and  his  great  age;  that  «-ith  him,  as  with  Rabelais,  Titian,  J" 
Angelo,  and  Kubens,  the  solidity  of  his  muscles  balanced  the  u 
of  bis  nerves ;  that  in  those  days  the  human  machine,  more 
tried  and  more  firmly  constructed,  could  withstand  the  stonns  of  pi 
and  the  fire  of  inspiration ;  that  soul  and  body  were  still  at  eqtuUbli 
that  genius  was  then  a  blossom,  and  not,  as  now,  a  disease.  Of  ^B 
we  can  but  conjecture :  if  we  would  see  the  man  more  cloioly,  « 
seek  him  in  his  works. 

'  'Of  wu  a  respectable  rnnu.'     'A  good  nocd  ;  what  does  It  noni 
kept  tt  giR, ' — {Frum  nmrleH'a  trial  tor  Uio  lanrder  of  Wmre,) 

'  The  model  of  on  (iptiniUt,  the  hem  of  ouc  of  Voltaire's  laitt^ — X^ 

■  Si«  liis  portniita,  uul  in  puUtnlsr  his  bust. 

•  Especially  in  his  later  jiUya :  Ttmpttt,  Tux^/lh  NigU. 
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OS  tben  look  for  the  maa,  and  in  bis  style.     The  style  explahis 
whilst  showiDg  the  principal  features  of  the  genius,  it  infers 
When  we  have  oace  grasped  the  domioatit  faculty,  we  seo 
lie  artist  developed  like  a  dower. 

leare  imagines  with  copiousness  and  excess ;  he  spreads  ineta- 
profusely  over  aJl  he  writes ;  every  instant  abstract  ideas  are 
into  images ;  it  is  a  series  of  puntings  which  b  unfolded  In 
.     He  does  not  seek  tliem,  they  come  of  themselves;  they 
ritbin  him,  covering  bis  arguments ;  they  dim  with  their  bright- 
pure  light  of  logic     He  does  not  labour  to  explain  or  prove ; 
m  picture,  image  on  Image,  he  is  fur  ever  copying  the  strange 
indid  visions  which  are  engendered  one  within  another,  and  are 
op  within  him.    Compare  to  our  dull  writers  this  passage,  which 
hazard  from  a  tranquil  dialogue ; 

'  Tho  lingl?  nnd  pennliar  life  is  bonnd, 
Witli  all  th«  ttrength  imd  ardour  of  the  minil. 
To  keep  ibtelf  from  Dojalivv ;  but  mauli  tnore 
That  ipirit'apon  vhofw  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  Uvea  of  manj.     Tha  waae  of  niAJrsty 
Dies  not  aloDe  i  but,  llkeagolf,  ilnth  draw 
Whnt'a  near  it  wiUi  it :  it  is  a  masej  wheel, 
Fii'4  on  the  summit  of  tin-  highest  mount. 
To  whole  huge  spolces  ten  thowBud  lesser  thing* 
Axe  mortised  and  u^oin'd  ;  which,  when  it  fall^ 
Eooh  Email  anneiment,  petty  coDseqnenee, 
Attends  the  baiiitcTDiu  ruin.     Never  ulone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  g«aenl  groan.' ' 
we  have  three  succesuve  Images  to  express  the  same  ihougUt. 
'hole  blossoming ;  a  bough  grows  from  the  trunk,  from  that  au- 
rhieh  is  multiplied  into  numerous  fresh  branches.     Instead  of  a  ^ 
road,  traced  by  a  regular  line  of  dry  and  well-fixed  stakes,  you 
wood,  crowded  with  interwoven  trees  and  lu^Euriant  boshes, 
1  and  close  your  path,  which  delight  and  dazzle  your 
the  magnificence   of  their  verdure  and  the  wealth  of  their 
Toa  are  astonished  at  first,  modem  mind  that  you  arc,  busl- 
1,  used  to    the   clear   dissertations  of  classical  poetry;   you 
cross;  you  think  the  author  Is  joking,  and  that  through  s^f- 
Kod  bod  taste  he  is  misleading  you  and  himself  in  his  garden 
By  no  means ;  if  he  speaks  ttius,  it  is  not  from  choice,  but  of 
I  metaphor  is  not  his  whim,  but  the  form  of  his  thoughi.     In 
it  of  passion,  he  imagines  sdil.      ^Vhen  Hamlet,  in  despair, 
1  his  father's  noble  form,  he  sees  the  mythological  pictures 
Ji  the  taste  of  the  age  filled  the  very  streets : 

'  Hamlfl,  iii.  3. 
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■  A  BtalioB  like  the  hcmld  Mercuty 
NeW'Ugbtcd  00  u  heuven-kisfdiig  hilL'' 


[BOOi 


ig  vidon,  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  invective,  prove*  i 
1  painter  undemeatb  the  poet     Involuntarily  and  o 


Thb  charmi 
there  lurks 

I  off  the  tragic  mask  which  covered  his  face ; 
reader  discovers,  behind  the  contracted  features  of  this  terrible 
graceful  and  inspired  smile  of  whieh  he  had  not  dreamed. 

Such  an  imagination  mtist  needs  be  vehement.     Every  met 
a  convulsion.     Whosoever  involuntarily  and  naturally  transforau 
idea  into  an  image,  has  his  brain  on  fire :  true  metaphors  are  f 
apparitions,  which  are  like  a  picture  tn  a  flash  of  lightning.     N 
think,  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  or  in  any  age  of  hbtory,  haa  so 
passion  been  seen.     Shakspeare's  style  is  a  compound  of  furiooi 
sions.     No  man  has  submitted  words  to  such  a  contordoa.    1u 
contrasts,  raving  exaggerations,  apostrophes,  exclamations,  the 
fury  of  the  ode,  inversion  of  ideas,  accumulation  of  images,  the  tomli 
and  the  divine,  jumbled  into  the  same  Hue ;  it  teems  to  my  fsaeyM 
though  he  never  writes  a  word  without  shouting  it.     '  What  h 
done  ? '  the  queen  aiks  Hamlet.     He  answers : 
'  Rurh  no  act 
That  hlara  the  gmce  ami  blueh  of  modtBty, 
Calla  virtne  hypocrite,  tak««  dD'  the  rose 
From  the  fair  rorvhi'ivl  o(  on  innoceDt  love, 
And  seta  4  MLs!«r  there,  makes  monisge-vom 
Jut  blae  la  diixn'  oaths :  0,  mch  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  pluck* 
The  very  soul,  and  sweet  religiaa  msJ^ea 
A  rha|)sady  of  words  :  heaven's  face  doth  glow  ; 
Yea,  this  soUdity  snd  compaucd  mass, 
With  tristful  vissge,  as  Bgaingt  the  doom, 
Is  though t-aick at  the  art.'* 

^  It  is  the  style  of  phrensy.    Yet  I  have  not  given  all.    The  metapbonri 
alt  exaggerated,  the  ideas  all  verge  on  the  absurd.     All  b  transfo 
and  disfigured  by  the  ivhirlwiud  of  passion.    The  contagion  of  the 
which  he  denounces,  has  marred  his  whole  nature.     He  no  loogstH 
anything  in  the  world  but  corruption  and  lying.    To  vilify  the 
were  little ;  be  tilifies  virtue  herself.     Inanimate  thiugs  are  sucked  ilj 
the  whirl  of  grief.     The  sky's  red  tint  at  sunset,  tlie  pallid  shade 
by  night  over  the  landscape,  become  the  blush  and  the  pallor  of 
and  the  wretched  man  who  speaks  and  weeps  sees  the  whole  world ' 
with  him  in  the  dimness  of  despair. 

Hamlet,  it  will  be  siud,  is  h.olf-mad ;  thb  explains  his  vebcmeiK 
expression.     The  truth  ia  that  Hamlet,  here,  is  Shakspeare.     Be  || 
aitoation  terrible  or  peaceful,  whether  he  b  engaged  on  an  invectii 


•Ibid. 
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,  tte  style  is  excessive  throughout.  Sliakspeare  never 
9  things  tranquilly.  All  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  conceatraled  in 
ibe  present  image  or  idea.  He  is  buried  and  absorbed  in  it.  With 
inch  a  genius,  wc  ore  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss ;  the  eddying  water 
iaahes  in  headlong,  devouring  whatever  objects  it  meets,  bringing  them 
lo  light  again,  if  at  all,  transformed  and  mutilated.  We  pause  stupe- 
!cd  before  these  convulsive  metaphors,  which  might  have  been  written 
rf  a  fevered  hand  in  a  night's  delirium,  which  gather  a  pageful  of  ideas 
md  pictures  in  half  a  sentence,  which  scorch  the  eyes  they  would  en- 
jghten.  Words  lose  their  sense  ;  constructions  are  put  out  of  joint ; 
laradoses  of  style,  apparently  falsp  expressions,  which  a  man  might 
ccosionally  veMure  upon  with  ditfidence  in  the  transport  of  his  rapture, 
lecome  the  ordinary  langnage ;  he  dazzles,  he  repels,  he  terrifies,  he 
lisgusts,  he  oppresses ;  his  verses  are  a  piercing  and  sublime  song, 
litched  in  too  high  a  key,  above  the  reach  of  our  organs,  which  offends 
lur  ears,  of  which  our  mind  alone  can  divine  the  justice  and  beauty. 

TeC  this  is  little;  for  that  singular  force  of  concentration  is  re- 
lonbled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  dash  which  it  dispkys.     In  Shak- 
neare  there  Is  no  preparation,  no  adaptation,  no  development,  no  care 
innke  himself  understood.     Like  n  loo  fiery  and  powerful  horse,  hs  _ 
jtids,  but  cannot  run.     He  bridges  in  a  couple  of  words  an  enont 
I   ival;  is  at  the  two  poles  in  a  single  instant.     The  reader  vainl/'l 
^'1  fijt  the  intermediate  track;  confounded  by  these  prodigious  leaps,  f 
'ivondfrs  by  what  miracle  the  poet  has  entered  upon  a  new  ideal 
■    very  moment  when  he  quitted  the  last,  seeing  perhaps  between  th»  I 
I  images  a  long  scale  of  transitions,  which  we  pace  painfully  step  hj 
u,  but  which  he  has  spanned  in  a  stride.     Shakspeare  files,  we  creep. 
Tree  comes  a  style  made  up  of  conceits,  bold  images  shattered  in  an 
:,uit  by  utiiers  siill  boldeiv  barely  indicated  ideas  completed  by  others 
rfraoved,  do  visible  connexion,  but  a  risible  incoherence  ;  at  every 
]<  we  bolt,  the  track  failing;  and  there,  far  above  us,  lo,  stands  the 
t,  and  we  find  that  we  have  ventured  in  his  footsteps,  througii  a 
r  land,   full   of  precipices,  which    he  threads,   as  if  it  were  n 
^ifoiward  road,  but  on  which  our  greatest  efforts  barely  carry 


lat  will  you  think,  further,  if  we  observe  that  these  vehement  ex- 
L-viions,  so  unexpected,  instead  of  following  one  after  the  otiier,  slowly 
i  ivith  effort,  are  hurled  out  by  hundreds,  with  an  impetuous  eiue 
. !  abundance,  like  the  bubbling  waves  from  a  welling  spring,  which  are 
I J  cd  together,  rise  one  above  another,  and  find  no  place  wide  enough 
-pread  themselves  and  fall?  You  may  find  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  a 
r(!  of  examples  of  this  inexhaustible  inspiration.  The  two  lovers 
up  an  bfinite  moss  of  metaphors,  impassioned  exaggerations, 
'I'hes,  contorted  phrasiM,  amorous  extravagances.  Their  language 
ii:i>  the  (rill  of  nightingales.  Shakspeare's  wits,  Mereutio,  Bratrice, 
.^.ilind,  hii  clowns,  btiSbons,  sparkle  with  far-fetched  jokes,  which 
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rattle  out  like  a  musketry-fire.     TLere  ia  none  of  tliMo  hut  ptovid^ 
enough  play  of  words  to  stock  a  wliole  theatre.    Lear's  curses,  or  Qi 
ilargaret's,  would  suffice  for  all  the  madmen  in  an  asylum,  or  ail 
oppressed  of  the  earlh.    The  sonnets  are  a  delirium  of  ideas  and  iiui 
turned  out  with  an  energy  enough  to  make  a  man  giddy.     His 
poem,  Venus  tmd  Adonis,  is  the  sensual  ecstasy  of  a  Correggio,  inuiiiibb 
and  excited.     This  exuberant  fecundity  intensifies  qualities  already  ' 
excess,  and  multiplies  a  hundred-fold  the  Ituturiance  of  metaphor,  (lit 
incoherence  of  style,  and  the  unbridled  vehemence  of  expression.' 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  compressed  into  a  few  words.     Objecfe 
were  taken  into  his  mind  organised  and  raoaplete  ;  they  paaa  into  oi 
disjointed,  decomposed,  fragmentarily.     He  thought  in  the  lumjjj' 
think  piecemeal;   hence  his  style  and  oQf  style — two  languages  ad 
to  be  reconuled.     We,  for  our  part,  writers  and  reasoners,  cut 
precisely  by  a  word  each  isolated  fraction  of  an  idea,  and  tepi 
the  due  order  of  its  parts  by  the  due  order  of  our  expressioni. 
advance  gradually ;  we  affiliate,  go  down  to  the  roots,  try  and  trea 
words  as  numbers,  our  sentences  as  equations ;  we  employ  but  geiiS!^ 
terms,  which  every  mind  can  understand,  and  regular  construction*, 
which  any  mind  can  enter;  we  attain  justness  and  clearness,  cot 
Shakspeare  lets  justness  and  clearness  lookout  for  themselves,  andatUB 
life.     From  amidst  bis  complex  conception  and  his  coloured 
he  grasps  a  fragment,  a  quivering  fibre,  and  shows  it ;  it  is  for  )n<| 
from  this  fragment,  to  divine  the  rest     Ho,  behind  the  word,  tii>< 
whole  picture,  an  attitude,  a  long  argument  abridged,  a  mass  of  si 
ing  ideas ;  you  know  them,  these  abbreviative,  condensive  words : 
are  they  which  we  launch  out  from  the  furnace  of  invention,  in  a 
passion — words  of  slang  or  of  fashion,  which  appeal  to  local  mi 
or  individual  experience  ;'  httle  concocted  and  incorrect  phrases,  wiu 
by  their  irregularity,  express  the  suddenness  and  the  breaks  of  '' 
inner  sensalion  ;  trivial  words,  exaggerated  figures.'    There  is  a  gM> 
beneath  each,  a  quick  contraction  of  the  brows,  a  curl  of  laugbiDg^ 
a  clown's  trick,  an  unhinging  of  the  whole  machine.     None  of  lb 
mark  ideas ;  each  is  the  extremity  and  issue  of  a  complete  mimic  acU 
none  is  the  expression  and  definition  of  a  partial  and   limited  it 
This  is  why  Shakspeare  is  strange  and  powerful,  obscure  and  origD 
beyond  all  the  poets  of  his  or  any  other  age  ;  Ihe  most  immodentia 
all  violators  of  language,  the  moat  marvellous  of    "  '  "* 


^  Thifl  is  why,  in  the  eyes  of  n  writer  of  tlie  screntecDth  rtntury,  Sluksp 
style  is  the  most  obscure,  pratvntiou^  painful,  liarbaroaB,  and  absurd,  tlial 
be  imagined. 

'  Bbakapeare's  vocababiry  is  the  most  copious  of  all.   It  romprise*  about  11^ 
words  ;  Uilloo's  only  8000. 

'  See  the  convcraation  of  Laertes  and  his  sister,  and  of  Laertes  and 
in  Hamltt.  The  style  is  forrign  to  the  siluiitioQ  ;  anil  we  sec  hen  i 
natural  and  neceaanry  process  of  Shnkspeare'i  thought. 


OUF.IV.J 
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the  farthest  removed  from  regular  logic  and  clasncal  reason,  the  one 
^jOfiBt  capable  of  exciting  ia  us  a  world  of  forms,  and  of  placing  living 
^^bags  before  us. 

w 

\  Let  us  reconstruct  this  world,  ao  as  to  find  in  it  the  inipriut  of  its 

creator.  A  poet  does  not  copy  at  random  the  manners  which  Gurround 
him  ;  he  selects  from  this  vast  materia],  and  involuntarily  brings  upon 
the  stage  the  moods  of  the  heart  and  the  conduct  which  best  suit  his 
talent  If  he  is  a  logician,  a  moralist,  an  orator,  as,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  French  great  tragic  poels  (Racine)  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
he  will  only  represent  noble  maimers ;  lie  will  avoid  low  characters ;  he 
will  have  a  horror  of  valeis  and  the  plebs  ;  he  will  ohscrve  the  greatest 
decorum  in  respect  of  the  strongest  outbreaks  of  passion ;  he  will  reject 
AS  scandalous  every  low  or  indecent  word ;  he  will  give  us  reason, 
^^A^Uness,  good  taste  throughout ;  he  will  suppress  the  familiarity,  child- 
^^BDess,  artlessness,  gay  banter  of  domestic  life  ;  he  will  blot  out  precise 
^^^nils,  special  traits,  and  will  raise  tragedy  into  a  serene  and  sublime 
^H^on,  where  his  abstract  personages,  unencumbered  by  time  and 
apace,  aff«r  an  exchange  of  eloquent  harangues  and  able  dissertations, 
will  kill  each  other  becomingly,  and  as  though  they  were  merely  con- 
cluding a  ceremony.  Shakspeare  does  just  the  contrary,  because  his 
genius  is  the  exact  opposite.  His  master  faculty  is  an  impassioned 
imagination,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  reason  and  morahty.  He  aban- 
dons himself  to  it,  and  finds  in  man  nothing  that  he  would  care  to  lop 
off.  He  accepts  nature,  and  finds  it  beautiful  in  its  entirety.  He 
paints  it  in  its  littlenesses,  its  deformities,  its  weaknesses,  its  excesses, 
its  irrcgiilarities,  and  in  its  rages ;  he  exhibits  man  at  his  meals,  in 
bed,  at  play,  drunk,  mad,  sick ;  he  adds  that  which  passes  beliuid  the 
stage  to  that  which  passes  on  the  stage.  He  does  not  dream  of  en- 
nobling, but  of  copying  human  life,  and  aspires  only  to  make  his  copy 
more  energetic  and  more  striking  than  the  original 

Hence  the  morals  of  this  draran;  and  firet,  the  want  of  dignity. 
Dignity  arises  from  self-command.  A  man  selects  the  most  noble  of 
his  ads  and  attitudes,  and  allows  himself  no  other.  Shakspeare's  cha- 
tacters  select  none,  but  allow  themselves  all.  His  kings  are  men,  and 
fathers  of  famihes.  The  terrible  Leonles,  who  is  about  to  order  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  his  friend,  plays  like  a  child  with  his  son : 
I,  gives  him  all  the  pretty  little  pet  names  which  mothers 


are  wont  to  employ ;  he  dares  be  trivia! ;  he  gabbles  like  a 
has  her  language,  and  ful£ls  her  offices : 

'  Ltmta.  Wbat,  liiat  smutch'd  thy  nose  t 
They  s»jr  it  jji  o  copy  oat  of  mine.     ConiB,  captain, 
We  must  be  nmt  (  nut  neat,  Iiiit  cleaa];,  captain  :  .  . 
C<nne,  ur  page. 
Look  on  me  with  yoor  wvlkin  eye :  swMt  villain  t 


;  he 
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Most  dear'st !  my  coUop  .  .  .  LookiDg  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts  1  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  velret  coat,  my  digger  muzzled. 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master.  .  .  . 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel^ 
This  squash,  this  gentleman  f  .  .  .  My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  I 

PoUxenea.  If  at  home,  air. 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter, 
Now  my  sworn  friend  and  then  mine  enemy. 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December, 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood.'  ^ 

There  are  a  score  of  sucb  passages  in  Shakspeare;    The 
passions,  with  him  a»  in  nature,  are  preceded  or  followed'  by 
actions,  scraps  of  talk,  commonplace  sentiments.    Strong  emoti 
accidents  in  our  life :  to  drink,  to  eat,  to  talk  of  indifferent  th: 
cany  out  mechanically  an   habitual   duty,  to   dream   of  bok 
pleasure  or  some  ordinary  annoyance,  that  is  the  business  of  ol 
Shakspeare  paints  u»  as  we  are ;  bis  heroes  bow,  ask  people  L 
speak  of  rain  and  fine  weather,  as  oflen  and  as  casually  as  oorsi' 
the  very  eve  of  falling  into  the  extremity  of  misery,  or  of  plang 
fatal  resolutions.     Hamlet  asks  what^s  o'clock,  tinds  the  wind 
talks  of  feasts  and  music  heard  without ;  and  this  quiet  talk,  so 
harmony  with  action,  so  full  of  slight,  insignificant  facts,  whicl 
alone  has  raised  up,  lasts  until  the  moment  when  his  father' 
rising  in  the  darkness,  reveals  the  assassination  which  it  is-  hif 
avenge. 

Reason  tells  ub  that  our  manners  should  be  measured  f  thl 
the  manners  which  Shakspeare  paints   are  not  so.     Pure  u 
violent,  passionate ;  she  admits  no  excuses,  suffers  no  moderati^ 
no  count  of  circumstances,  wills  blindly,  breaks  out  into  railing, 
irrationality,  ardour,  anger  of  children.     Shakspeare*s  charact- 
hot  blood  and  a  ready  hand.     They  cannot  restrain  themaelv 
abandon  themselves  at  once  to  their  grief,  indignation,  love,  ani 
fataUy  down  the  steep  slope,  where  their  passion  urges  then 
many  need  I  quote  ?    Timon,  Leonato,  Cressida,  all  the  young 
the  chief  characters  in  the  great  dramas ;  everywhere  Shakspea 
the  unreflecting  impetuosity  of  immediate  action.      Capulet 
daughter  Juliet  that  in  three  days  she  is  to  marry  Earl  Paris, 
her  be  proud  of  it ;  she  answers  that  she  is  not  proud  of  it,  an< 
thanks  the  earl  for  this  proof  of  love.    Compare  Capulet's  fury 


»  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
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;er  of  Orgon,^  and  you  may  measure  the  difference  of  the  two  poets 
I  the  two  civilisations : 

*  CaptUet,  How  now,  how  now,  chop-logic !    What  is  this  ? 
" Proud,"  and  ** I  thank  you,"  and  " I  thank  you  not ; " 
And  yet  "not  proud,"  mistress  minion,  you, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion  !  out,  you  haggage ! 
You  tallow-face ! 

Juliet  Good  father,  I  heseech  you  on  my  knees. 
Hear  me  with  patience  hut  to  speak  a  word. 

C.  Hang  thee,  young  haggage  t'  disobedient  wretch  ! 
I  tell  thee  what :  get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  alter  look  me  in  the  face  : 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  da  not  answes  me  ; 
My  fingers  itch.  .  .  . 

Lcuiy  C.  You  are  too  hot. 

(7.  God's  bread  !  it  makes  me  mad : 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match 'd :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
StufTd,.  as  they  say,  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man  ; 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  answer,  "I'll  not  wed  ;  I  cannot  love, 
I  am  too  young ;  I  pray  you,,  pardon  me," — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me : 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near  ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise : 
An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend  ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  in  the  streets, 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee.** 

This  method  of  exhorting  one^s  child  to  marry  is  peculiar  to 
ikspeare  and  the  sixteenth  century.  Contradiction  to  these  men 
s  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull :  it  drove  them  mad. 

We  might  be  sure  that  in  this  age,  and  on  this  stage,  decency  was 
bing  unknown.  It  is  wearisome,  being  a  check ;  men  got  rid  of  it, 
tause  it  was  wearisome.  It  is  a  gift  of  reason  and  morality ;  as  in- 
jency  is  produced  by  nature  and  passion.     Shakspeare's  words-  aie 

indecent  to  be  translated.     His  characters  call  things  by  their  dirty 

*  One  of  Molifere's  characters  in  Tartv^e. — Tb. 
'  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii  5. 
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names,  and  compel  the  thoughts  to  pnrticular  images  of  p 
The  talk  of  gentlemen  and  lailies  is  full  of  coarse  allusions;  i 
have  to_find  out  an  uiehouse  of  the  lowest  description  to  hea 
words  nowadays.' 

It  would  bt!  in  an  alehouse  too  that  ne  should  have  to  look  for  (I 
Tude  jests  and  brutal  kind  of  nit  which  form  the  staple  of  these  oonnr- 
sations.  Kindly  politeness  is  the  slow  fruit  of  an  advanced  refl«tion ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  humanity  and  kindliness  applied  to  small  acts  and  ereiy- 
day  discourse ;  it  bids  man  soften  towards  others,  and  foi^t  I '  ^ 
in  others ;  it  constrsjos  simple  nature,  which  b  selBsh  and  gro^. 
b  why  it  is  absent  from  the  manners  of  the  drama  we  are  coniide 
Tou  will  Bee  carmen,  out  of  sportiveness  and  good  hui 
another  hard  blows :  so  it  is  pretty  well  with  the  conversation  of  tiii 
lords  and  ladies  who  are  in  a  sportive  mood ;  for  instance,  Beatrice  lad 
Benedick,  very  well  bred  folk  as  things  go,*  with  a  great  name  Foi 
wit  and  politeness,  whose  smart  retorts  create  amusement  for  t}:< 
bystanders.     These   'skirmishes  of  wit'  consist  in  telling  c 


id  erery- 
t  hiiM^H 

uiderii^H 
deal  fl^^^ 


plainly :  You  a 
brute  1  You  ai 
Benedick  says; 

'  I  will 


a  coward,  a  gluttoi 
1  parrot's  tongue,  : 


fool,  . 


a  buSoon,  a  aie,  i 
(the  word  if 


the  Antipodea  .  .  .  rather  tbtm  hold  tliT<«  words'  a 
itb  thU  liarpy.  .  .  .  i  uumat  endure  my  Lady  Tongne.  . 
Don  Pedro.  You  liave  pQt  bioi  down,  lady,  yon  hsve  put  him  dauL 
Jlealricc.  So  1  would  not  be  should  da  me,  my  lard,  lest  1  ahuuld  ]>nm 
the  mother  of  fook, '  * 

Vfe  can  infer  the  tone  they  use  when  in  anger.     Emilia,  in  OiitUo,  tQifl 

'  He  odl'd  htfT  whore  ;  a  beggar  La  hia  ilriuk 
Could  not  liave  laid  such  terms  apou  his  callat. '  * 


They  have  a  voi 

and  thoy  drain 

their  enemy,  nc 

Their 


di9tb«4^ 
li' coolenMi^H 

I' 


ibulary  of  foul  words  as  complete  as  that  of  RabeJMi, 
.  dry.  They  catch  up  handfuls  of  mud,  and  huil  it  »^ 
conceiving  themselves  to  be  smirched. 
i  correspond.  They  go  without  shame  or  pity  to  tiw 
limits  of  their  passion.  They  kill,  poison,  violate,  bum;  the  stage itM 
of  abominations.  Shakspeare  lugs  upon  the  stage  all  the  atrocions  deed) 
of  the  civil  wars.  These  are  the  ways  of  wolves  and  hyienas.  We  cina 
read  of  Jack  Cade's  sedition  to  gain  an  idea  of  this  madness  and  fiuy' 
We  might  imagine  we  were  seeing  infuriated  beasts,  the  murderow 
recklessness  of  a  wolf  in  a  sheepfold,  the  brutality  of  a  hog  fouliug  nn'l 
rolling  himself  in  filth  and  blood.  They  ruin,  kill,  butcher  each  other: 
with  their  feet  in  the'  blood  of  their  victims,  they  call  for  food  aiul 


'  aauy  nil.  iL  a,  eto. 
'  Miuh  Ado  about  Nothing.     See  also  the 
court  to  Katharine  of  Fmnoe  (v.  2). 
■  Much  Ada  abmt  Nothing,  ii,  1. 
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drink ;  they  stick  heads  on  pikes  and  make  them  kiss  one  another,  and 
they  Liugh. 

•  '  Jack  Oadt.  There  riiall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny. 
.  .  .  There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score,  and  1  will 
apparel  them  all  in  one  livery.  .  .  .  And  here,  sitting  npon  London-stone,  I 
charge  and  command  that,  of  the  city*s  cost,  the  pissmg-condoit  run  nothing  but 
claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign.  .  .  .  Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the 
realm  :  my  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England.  .  .  .  And  henceforth  all 
things  shall  be  in  common.  .  .  .  What  canst  thou  answer  to  my  majesty  for 
giving  up  of  Kormandy  unto  Mounsieur  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of  France  ?  .  .  . 
The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he 
pay  me  tribute  ;  there  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her 
maidenhead  ere  they  have  it  (Re-enter  rebels  with  the  heads  of  Lord  Say  and  his 
son-in-law.)  But  is  not  this  braver  I  Let  them  kiss  one  another,  for  they  loved 
weU  when  they  were  alive.' ' 

Man  must  not  be  let  loose ;  we  know  not  what  lusts  and  fiiries 
may  brood  under  a  sober  guise.  Nature  was  never  so  hideous,  and 
this  hideousness  is  the  truth. 

Are  these  cannibal  moods  only  met  with  among  the  scum  ?  Why, 
the  princes  are  worse.  The  Duke  of  Cornwall  orders  the  old  Earl  of 
Gloucester  to  be  tied  to  a  chair,  because,  owing  to  him.  King  Lear  has 
escaped: 

'  Fellows,  hold  the  chair. 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot. 

(Olaucester  is  held  down  m  the  chair,  whUe  ComwaU  plucks 
out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  sets  his  foot  onU,) 
Oloster,  He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  me  some  help  !     0  cruel !  0  you  gods  ! 
Regan.  One  side  will  mock  another ;  the  other  too. 
ComwaU.  If  you  see  vengeance, — 
Servant.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord : 

I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child  ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  yon. 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold.    Reg.  How  now,  you  dog  1 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarreL     What  do  yon  mean  f 
Com.  VLj  villain  !  (Draws,  and  runs  at  him.) 

Serv.  Nay,  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of  anger. 

(Draws;  (hey  fight;  Cornwall  is  wounded.) 
Regan.  Give  me  thy  sword.     A  peasant  stand  up  thus  ! 

(Snatches  a  sword,  comes  behind,  and  stabs  him. ) 
Serv.  0,  I  am  slain  !    My  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him.     0 !  (Dies.) 

Com.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it.    Out»  vile  jelly  1 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  I 

Oloster,  All  dark  and  comfortless.    Where's  my  son  f  .  .  . 
Regan.  Go  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover.'* 

>  Henry  VI.  2d  part,  iv.  2,  6,  7.  *  King  Lear,  iii  7. 
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Such  are  the  manners  of  ihaC  stage.  They  are  unbridled,  Ute  ll 
of  the  age,  and  hke  the  poet'a  imagination.  To  copy  the  aamta 
actions  of  every-day  life,  the  pueriUtiea  and  feeblenesses  to  whioli  i 
greatest  contiaually  sink,  the  transports  which  degrade  them,  I 
indecent,  harsh,  or  foii!  words,  the  atrocioua  deeds  in  which  i 
revels,  the  brutality  and  ferocity  of  primiiire  Dature,  is  tbe  work  of  a 
free  and  unencumbered  Imaginatioa.  To  copy  this  hideousaess  and 
these  excesses  with  a  selection  of  auch  familiar,  significant,  precise  de- 
tails, that  they  reveal  under  every  word  of  every  personage  the  complete 
condition  of  civilisation,  is  the  work  of  a  concentrated  and  all-powerful 
imagination.  Tbis  species  of  manners  and  this  energy  of  descriptioa 
indicate  the  same  facully,  unique  and  excessive,  which  the  style  h 
already  indicated. 


a  striking  relief. 


IV. 
On  this  common  background  stands  out  •■ 
living  figures,  illuminated  by  an  intense  light,  i 
creative  power  is  Shakspeare's  great  gift,  and  it 
ordinary  significance  to  his  words.     Every  word  pronounced  by  one 
of  his  characters  enables  us  to  see,  besides  the  idea  which  it  caflUins 
and  the  emotion  which  prompted  it,  the  aggregate  of  the  qualitiM  «iid 
the  entire  character  which  produced  it — the  mood,  physical  altiluJf, 
bearing,  look  of  the  man,  all  inslnntaneously,  with  a  clearness  and  (of^ 
approached  by  no  one.     The  words  which  strike  our  ears  are  not  the 
thousandth  part  of  those  we  hear  within  ;  they  ore  like  sparks  thronu 
oft  at  intervals ;  the  eyes  catch  rare  flashes  of  flame ;  the  mind  tkw 
perceives  the  vast  conflagi-ation  of  which  they  are  tlie  signs  and  lln 
effect.     He  gives  us  two  dramas  in  one;  the  first  strange,  concokivc, 
curtailed,  visible ;  ibe  otlter  consistent,   immense,  invisible 
covers  tbe  other  so  well,  that  as  a  ru]e  we  do  not  realise  that  ira 
perusing  words ;  we  hear  the  roll  of  those  terrible  voice*,  we 
tracted   features,   glowing   eyes,   pallid   faces ;  we    see    the   rages, 
furious  resolutions  which  mount  to  the  brain  with  the  feverish  blow, 
and  descend  to  the  sharp-strung  nerves.     This  property  possessed  bj 
every  phrase  to  exhibit  a  worid  of  sentiments  and  forms,  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  phrase  is  actually  caused  by  a  world  of  emotions  toi 
images.     Shakspeare,  when  he  wrote,  felt  all  thai  we  feel,  and  mi 
besides.     He  had  the  prodigious  faculty  of  seeing  in  a  twinkling  of  i 
eye  a  complete  character,  body,  mind,  past  and  present,  in  every 
and  every  depth  of  his  being,  with  the  exact  attitude  and  the  expi 
sion  of  face,  which  the  situation  demanded.     A  word  hero  and  then 
Hamlet  or  Othello  would  need  for  its  explanation  tliree  pages  of 
mentariea ;  each  of  the  half -understood  thoughts,  which  the  cci 
tator  may  have  discovered,  has  left  its  trace  in  tlie  turn  of  the  pi 
in  the  nature  of  the  metaphor,  in  the  order  of  the  words ;  nowadays,] 
|iuT3uiiig  these  traces,  we  divine  the  thoughts.     These 
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s  hiive  bcDQ  impressed  in  a  Becond,  witliiii  the  compass  of  a  line. 
ii'  the  next  line  there  are  as  many,  impressed  just  as  quickly,  and 
I  the  same  compass.  You  caa  gauge  tlie  concentralioa  and  the 
Jocity  of  the  imagination  which  creates  thua. 

These  characters  are  all  of  the  same  family.  Good  or  bad,  gross 
r  delicate,  refined  or  awkward,  Shakspeare  gives  them  ail  the  ftame 


He  has  made  of  them  imaginative 
mpasgioned  machines,  vehemently 
:  the  representation  of  whatever  is 
a  human  nature.  Let  us  act  the 
stages  this  clanship  of  figures,  this 


kind  of  spirit  which  is  his 
people,  void  ot  will  and  reasoa, 
hurled  one  upon  another,  who  wei 
most  Daturnl  and  most  abandoned 
jilay  to  ourselves,  and  see  in  all  iti 
^^npo'iiinence  of  porlrwts. 

^^L  Lowest  of  all  are  the  stupid  folk,  babbling  or  brutish.  Imagination 
^^^Beady  exists  there,  where  reason  is  not  yet  bom  ;  it  exists  also  here, 
^^^nere  reason  is  dead.  The  idiot  and  the  brute  blindly  follow  the 
^^phantoms  which  exist  in  iheir  benumbed  or  mechanical  brains.  No 
poet  has  understood  this  mechanism  like  Shakspeare.  His  Caliban,  for 
InstaDce,  a  deformed  savage,  fed  on  roots,  growls  like  a  beast  under  the 
ud  of  Prospero,  who  has  subdued  him.  He  howls  continually  against 
',  though  he  knows  that  every  curse  will  be  paid  back  with 
Mmps  and  aches.'  He  is  a  chained  wolf,  trembling  and  fierce,  who  tries 
|t>ite  when  approached,  and  who  crouches  when  he  sees  the  lash  raised 
He  has  a  foul  sensuality,  a  loud  base  laugh,  the  gluttony 
legradsd  humanity.  He  wished  to  violate  Miranda  in  her  sleep.  He 
■  for  his  food,  and  gorges  himself  when  he  gets  iL  A  sailor  who 
1  landed  in  the  island,  Stephano,  gives  him  wine ;  he  kisses  his  feet, 
I  takes  him  for  a  god ;  be  asks  if  he  has  not  dropped  from  heaven, 
fl  adores  him.  We  find  in  him  rebellious  and  baffled  passions,  which 
b  eftger  to  be  avenged  and  satiated.  Stephano  had  beaten  his  comrade, 
a  cries,  <  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time  Fll  beat  him  too.' 
■  prays  Stephano  to  come  with  him  and  murder  Prospero  in  his  sleep ; 
*  'rsts  to  lead  him  there,  and  sees  his  master  already  with  his  throat 
i,  and  bis  brains  scattered  on  the  carlh  : 

'  PriUiee,  my  king,  be  quiet    Sec'al  thou  here, 
This  is  the  month  o'  thr  cell ;  no  noise.  «nd  enter. 
Do  thikt  gooil  miscliicr  wbicli  mny  makr  thix  Ulnuil 
Thiat  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Calibaa, 
For  Bje  thy  foot-ljcker.'  ' 

Mn,  like  Ajax  and  Cloten,  are  more  Uko  men,  and  yet  it  is  pure 
1  that  Shakspeare  depicts  in  them,  as  in  Cahban.  The  clogging 
utreal  machine,  the  mass  of  muscles,  the  thick  blood  coursing  in  the 
IS  of  these  fighting  brutes,  oppress  the  intelligence,  and  leave  no  life 
bat  [or  animal  passions.    Ajax  uses  his  fists,  and  devours  meat;  that  is 

'  The  Ttmpat.  iv.  1. 
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his  existence ;  if  be  is  jealous  of  Achilles,  it  is  pretty  much  as  ei  ball 
jealous  of  bb  fellovr.     He  permits  himself  to  be  restrained  and 
Ulysses, withoutlooking before  him:  tbegrossestflatterydecoyshim.  Tli 
Greeks  have  urged  him  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.    Behold  him  pdb 
up  with  pride,  scorning  to  answer  any  one,  not  knowing  what  he  sayi 
does.     Therattes  cries,  '  Good-morrow,  Ajax ;'  and  he  replies,  '  Thai* 
Agamemnon.'      lie  has  no  further  thought  than  to  contemplsie 
enormous  frame,  and  roll  majestically  hia  great  stupid  eyes.     When 
day  comes,  he  strihes  at  Hector  as  on  an  onviL    AAer  a  good  while  tl 
are  separated.     '  1  am  not  warm  yet,'  says  Ajas,  '  let  us  fight  sgab 
Cloten  is  less  moBsive  than  this  phlegmatic  ox ;  but  he  b  just  as  idioti 
just  as  vainglorious,  just  as  coarse.     The  beautiful  Imogen,  urged  ' 
his  insults  and  his  soulhoa  mauners,  tells  him  that  his  whole  boJy 
Dot  worth  as  much  as  Posthumus'  garment.     He  is  stong  to  the  qaidj 
repeats  the  word  tea  times;  he  cannot  shake  off  the  idea,  and  runs  Mi 
again  and  again  with  his  bead  down,  like  an  angry  ram : 

'CToten.  "  His  garment  t"  Now,  thu  devil—  linagm.  To  Dorothy  m 
hie  thee  presently —  C.  "  His  garment  ?".  .  ,  You  liiiye  abased  mer  "Hii 
gtinnenti".  .  .  1*11  Iw reveoged :   "  Hia  meanest  ^nnentl"     Wei!.'' 

He  gets  some  of  Fosthamua'  garments,  and  goes  to  Milford  narai,  tf* 
pecting  to  meet  Imogen  there.     On  his  way  he  mutters  thu 

'  Willi  that  auit  npoa  my  bock,  will  I  nmali  her:  first  kill  hini,  indill^ 
eyes ;  there  Bball  aho  sec  my  valour,  wliich  will  then  be  a  tonneut  to  her  wnW  ' 
He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  iosultnieut  ended  on  bis  dead  body,  tsi  > 
my  lust  hax  dined, — wbi>;h,  as  I  my,  to  vex  ber  I  will  erecule  in  the  clotba  ' 
ahe  so  ]ir>uaed, — to  tlie  court  I'll  knouk  her  back,  Coot  her  bonie  njcsin.'* 

Others,  ag^n,  are  but  babblers  :  for  example,  Polonius,  the  grave  bn 
less  counsellor;  a  great  baby,  not  yet  out  of  his  'swathing  clant>{ 
solemn  booby,  who  rains  on  men  a  shower  of  counsels,  complinw 
and  maxims ;  a  sort  of  court  speaking-trumpet,  useful  iu  gmnd  R 
monies,  with  the  air  of  a  thinker,  but  fit  only  to  spout  words. 
the  most  complete  of  all  these  characters  is  that  of  the  nurs 
and  Juliet,  a  gossip,  loose  iu  her  talk,  a  regular  kitchen-oracle,  smei 
of  the  stew-paa  and  old  boots,  foolish,  impudent,  immoral,  but  oi 
wise  a  good  creature,  and  afieetiooate  to  her  child.  Mark  this 
jointed  and  never-ending  gossip's  babble : 

'  A'vraf.  'Fuilh  I  can  tell  her  nge  nnto  an  hour. 

Lruly  CajmUU  She's  not  fourteen.  .  .  . 

Kitrae.  Come  Litmmaa-ere  at  nigbt  sball  ahe  !>e  rourtHrn, 
Susuji  und  ahe — God  rest  all  Clinatinn  bouU! — 
Were  of  an  age :  well,  Susan  is  with  God  ; 

'  See  Troiluji  ami  CrtmUla,  ii.  3,  Uii;  jesting  uiannor  in  which  ths  |» 
drive  on  Ibis  fierce  brute. 

»  CVnWtiM,  ii  3.  '  Ibid.  uL  6. 
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She  was  too  good  for  me :  bat,  as  I  said,        *" 

On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen ; 

That  shall  she,  marry ;  I  remember  it  well. 

Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 

And  she  was  wean'd, — I  never  shall  ftnget  it, — 

Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  thaMjli^  : 

For  1  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall ; 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 

Kay,  I  do  bear  a  brain : — but,  as  I  said, 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 

Of  my  dug  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 

To  see  it  tetchy  and  fall  out  with  the  dug ! 

Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house :  'twas  no  need,  I  trow. 

To  bid  me  trudge : 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years ; 

For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood. 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about ; 

For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow.** 

I  she  tells  an  indecent  anecdote,  which  she  begins  over  again  four 
h  She  is  silenced:  what  then?  She  has  her  anecdote  in  her 
,  and  cannot  cease  repeating  it  and  laughing  to  herself.  Endless 
/itions  are  the  mind's  first  step.  The  vulgar  do  not  pursue  the 
^ht  line  of  reasoning  and  of  the  story ;  they  repeat  their  steps,  as 
ire  merely  marking  time :  struck  with  an  image,  they  keep  it  for 
our  before  their  eyes,  and  are  never  tired  of  it  K  they  do  ad- 
e,  they  turn  aside  to  a  hundred  chance  ideas  before  they  get  at 
phrase  required.  They  let  themselves  be  diverted  by  all  the 
ghts  which  come  across  them.  This  is  what  the  nurse  does ;  and 
L  she  brings  Juliet  news  of  her  lover,  she  torments  and  wearies 

less  from  a  wish  to  tease  than  from  a  habit  of  wandering  from  the 

•  • 

"ttrse,  Jesu,  what  haste  ?  can  you  not  stay  awhile  ? 

)u  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

UieL  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast  breath 

y  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ?  .  .  . 

r  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 

ither,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumstance : 

le  be  satisfied :  is't  good  or  bad  ? 

'.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice ;  you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man : 

to  !  no,  not  he  ;  though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg  excels 

en's  ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body,  though  they  be  not  to  be  talked 

it  they  are  past  compare  :  he  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  111  warrant 

as  gentle  as  a  lamb.     Go  thy  ways,  wench;  serve  God.     What,  have  you 

at  home  ? 

No,  no  :  but  all  this  did  I  know  before. 
;  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 

^»M^^— — ^^P^"^—^W^»^^— ^^■^^^^^^— ^^^^^■^^— ^^^™^™^^^— ^^^■^—  ■       M^— — ^■^■^■^— ^B^^^^i^^^— ^i^^^^-^^1^^— ^—^^—^^■^■^1— ^i^^^^— ^ 

*  Borneo  and  JtUkt,  L  3. 
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jV.  liord,  how  my  Head  aches !  what  a  head  have  I ! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o*  t'other  side, — 0,  my  back,  my  back  ! 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jauntttg  up  and  down ! 

/.  r  faith,  I  am  sorry  tM^hou  art  not  well. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  ten  me,  what  says  my  love  ? 

N,  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman,  and  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  ud 
a  handsome,  and,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous, — Where  is  your  mother  f '^ 

It  is  never-ending.  Her  gabble  is  worse  when  she  comes  to  announce 
to  Juliet  the  death  of  her  cousin  and  the  banishment  of  Bomeo.  It  is 
the  shrill  cry  and  chatter  of  an  overgrown  asthmatic  magpie.  She 
laments,  confuses  the  names,  spins  roundabout  sentences,  ends  by  asking 
for  aqua-vitcB,  She  curses  Romeo,  them  brings  him  to  Jtdiet*s  chamber. 
Next  day  Juliet  is  ordered  to  marry  Earl  Paris ;  Juliet  throws  hewdf 
into  her  nurse's  arms,  praying  for  comfort,  advice,  assistance.  The 
other  finds  the  true  remedy :  Marry  Paris, 

*  0,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman ! 
Eomeo's  a  dishclout  to  him :  an  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match. 
For  it  excx?!ls  your  first.  *  * 

This  cool  immorality,  these  weather-cock  arguments,  this  fashion  of 
estimating  love  like  a  fishwoman,  completes  the  portrait. 

V. 

The  mechanical  imagination  produces  Shakspeare's  fool-characters.' 
a  quick  venturesome  dazzling,  unquiet  imagination,  produces  his  men  of 
wit.     Of  wit  there  are  many  kinds.     One,  altogether  French,  which  is 
but  reason,  a  foe  to  paradox,  scomer  of  folly,  a  sort  of  incisive  com- 
mon sense,  having  no  occupation  but  to  render   truth  amusing  and 
evident,  the  most  effective  weapon  with  an  intelligent  and  vain  people* 
such  was  the  wit  of  Voltaire  and  the  drawing-rooms.     The  other,  that 
of  improvisators  and  artists,  is  a  mere  inventive  transport,  paradoxical j 
unshackled,  exuberant,  a  sort  of  self- entertainment,  a  phantasmagoria 
of  images,  quibbles,  strange  ideas,  dazing  and  intoxicating,  hke  th^ 
movement  and  illumination  of  a  ball.     Such  is  the  wit  of  Mercutio,  ^* 
the    clowns,  of   Beatrice,  Rosalind,  and  Benedick.      They  laugh,  a^^ 
from  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  but  from  the  desire  to  laugh.    Yc:> 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  campaigns  which  aggressive  reason  mak^ 
against  human  folly.     Here  folly  is  in  its  full  bloom.     Our  folk  thir^^^ 
of  amusement,  and  nothing  more.     They  are  good-humoured ;  they  L  ^ 
their  wit  ride  gaily  over  the  possible  and  the  impossible.     They  pi 


^  Romeo  and  JuUtt,  ii.  5.  •  Ibid,  iii  5. 
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BTords,  contort  their  sense,  draw  absurd  and  laughable  inferences, 
ige  them  alternately,  like  shuttlecocks^  one  after  another,  and 
th  each  other  in  singularity  and  inyenfl||k.  They  dress  all  tneir 
n  strange  or  sparkling  metaphors.  'T|i6*nfiM8  of  the  time  was  for 
erades ;  their  conversation  is  a  mas(S|rad'e  of  ideas.  They  say 
g  in  a  simple  style;  they  only  seek  to  nRip  together  subtle  things, 
ched,  difficult  to  invent  and  to  understand ;  all  their  expressions 
er-refined,  unexpected,  extraordinary ;  they  strain  their  thought, 
lange  it  into  a  caricature.     '  Alas,  poor  Romeo  I '  says  Mercutio, 

already  dead ;  stabbed  with  a  white .  wench's  black  eye ;  shot 
;h  the  ear  with  a  love-song,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with 
nd  bow-boy's  butt-shaft.'^  Benedick  relates  a  conversation  he 
3t  held  with  his  mistress :  '  0,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance 
ock  1  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answered 
ny  very  visor  began  to  assume  life,  and  scold  with  her.'  *  These 
id  perpetual  extravagances  show  the  bearing  of  the  interlocutors, 
io  not  remain  quietly  seated  in  their  chairs,  like  the  Marquis  in 
isantkrope;  they  wheel  about,  leap,  paint  their  faces,  gesticulate 

their  ideas;  their  wit-rockets  end  with  a  song.  Young  folk, 
's  and  artists,  they  let  off  their  fireworks  of  phrases,  and  gambol 
about  ^  There  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bom.'  * 
expression  of  Beatrice's  aptly  describes  the  kind  of  poetical, 
ng,  unreasoning,  charming  wit,  more  akin  to  music  than  to 
ire,  a  sort  of  outspoken  and  wide-awake  dream,  not  unlike  that 
)ed  by  Mercutio : 

*  0,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  ; 
Her  waggon -spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs, 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers, 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web, 
The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams. 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  film, 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  80  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick  *d  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  o*  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakcrs. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  ; 
O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight. 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees, 

teo  and  Jjulieif  iL  4.  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  IL  1.  '  Ibid, 
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O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kuoes  dream.  .  .  . 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  oourtier's  noee. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  ont  a  suit ; 
And  sometime  oomes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail 
Tickling  a  panon's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams Jb  of  another  benefice : 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cntting  foreign  throats^ 
Of  breaches,  ambnscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five-fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drams  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes. 
And  being  thns  frighted  swears  a  prayo'  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  fool  sluttish  hairs. 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes.  .  .  . 
This  is  she*  *  .  .  . 

EoDieo  iDtemipts  him,  or  he  would  never  end.  Let  the  reader  com- 
pare with  the  dialogue  of  the  French  theatre  this  little  poem, 

'  Child  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy,'  • 

introduced  without  incongruity  into  a  conversation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  he  will  comprehend  the  difference  between  the  wit  which 
devotes  itself  to  reasoning,  or  to  record  a  subject  for  laughter,  and  that 
imagination  which  is  self-amused  with  its  own  act 

Falstaff  has  the  passions  of  an  animal,  and  the  imagination  of  a 
man  of  wit.  There  is  no  character  which  better  exemplifies  the  dash 
and  immorality  of  Shakspeare.  Falstaff  is  a  great  supporter  of  dis- 
reputable places,  swearer,  gamester,  brawler,  wine-bag,  as  low  as  he 
well  can  be.  He  has  a  big  belly,  bloodshot  eyes,  bloated  face,  shaking 
leg ;  he  spends  his  life  huddled  up  among  the  tavern-jugs,  or  asleep 
on  the  ground  behind  the  arras ;  he  only  wakes  to  curse,  lie,  brag, 
and  steal.  He  is  as  big  a  swindler  as  Panurge,  who  had  sixty-three 
ways  of  making  money,  *  of  which  the  honest^st  was  by  sly  theft. 
And  what  is  worse,  he  is  an  old  man,  a  knight,  a  courtier,  and  well 
bred.  Must  he  not  be  odious  and  repulsive  ?  By  no  means ;  yo^ 
cannot  help  liking  him.  At  bottom,  like  his  brother  Panurge,  he  is 
*  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.*  He  has  no  malice  in  his  composition; 
no  other  wish  than  to  laugh  and  be  amused.  When  insulted,  he  bawls 
out  louder  than  his  attackers,  and  pays  them  back  with  interest  in 
coarse  words  and  insults ;  but  he  owes  them  no  grudge  for  it  The 
next  minute  he  is  sitting  down  with  them  in  a  tavern,  drinking  their 
health  like  a  brother  and  comrade.  If  he  has  vices,  he  exposes  them 
so  frankly  that  we  are  obliged  to  forgive  him  them.  He  seems  to  say 
to  us :  *  Well,  so  I  am,  what  then  ?     I  like  drinking :  isn't  the  wine 


^  Borneo  and  JuUet,  i.  4.  '  Ilnd» 
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good?     I  take  to  my  heels  when  hard  hitting  begins:  isn't  fighting 
a  nuisance  ?     I  get  into  debt,  and  do  fools  out  of  their  money :  isn't 
it  nice  to  have  money  in  your  pocket?     I  brag:  isn't  it  natural  to 
vant  to  be  well  thought  of? ' — '  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  knowest, 
in  the  state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell;  and  what  should  poor  Jack 
Talstaff  do  in  the  days  of  villany?     Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh 
than  another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty.'  ^     Falstaff  is  so  frankly 
immoral,  that  he  ceases  to  be  so.     Conscience  ends  at  a  certain  point ; 
nature  assumes  its  place,  and  the  man  rushes  upon  what  he  desires, 
without  more  thought  of  being  just  or  imjust  than  an  animal  in  the 
neighbouring  wood.     Falstaff,  engaged  in  recruiting,  has  sold  exemp- 
tions to  all  the  rich  people,  and  only  enrolled  starved  and  half-naked 
wretches.     There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  his  company :  that  does 
not  trouble  him.     Bah!  *  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge,' 
The  prince,  who  has  seen  them  pass  muster,  says,  'I  did  never  see 
such  pitiful  rascals.'      'Tut,  tut,'  answers  Falsti^,  'good  enough  to 
toss;    food  for  powder;    they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better;   tush, 
man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men.' '     His  second  excuse  is  his  imfailing 
spirit.     If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  could  talk,  it  is  he.     Insults 
and  oaths,  curses,  jobations,  protests,  flow  from  him  as  from  an  open 
barrel.     He  is  never  at  a  loss ;  he  devises  a  shift  for  every  difficulty. 
Lies  sprout  out  of  him,  fructify,  increase,  beget  one  another,  like 
mashrooms  on  a  rich  and  rotten  bed  of  earth.     He  lies  still  more 
from  his  imagination  and  nature  than  from  interest  and  necessity.     It 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  strains  his  fictions.     He  says 
he  has  fought  alone  against  two  men.     The  next  moment  it  is  four. 
Presently  we  have  seven,  then  eleven,  then  fourteen.     He  is  stopped 
in  time,  or  he  would  soon  be   talking  of  a  whole   army.     When 
immasked,  he  does  not  lose  his  temper,  and  is  the  first  to  laugh  at 
his  boastings.     *  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold.  .  .  .  What,  shall 
we  be  merry  ?   shall  we  have  a  play  extempore  ? '  *      He  does  the 
scolding  part  of  King  Henry  with  so  much  truth,  that  one  might  take 
him  for  a  king,  or  an  actor.     This  big  pot-bellied  fellow,  a  coward,  a 
jester,  a  brawler,  a  drimkard,  a  lewd  rascal,  a  pothouse  poet,  is  one 
of  Shakspeare*s  favourites.     The  reason  is,  that  his  manners  are  those 
of  pure  nature,  and  Shakspeare's  mind  is  congenial  with  his  own. 

VL 

Nature  is  shameless  and  gross  amidst  this  mass  of  flesh,  heavy  with 
wine  and  fatness.  It  is  delicate  in  the  delicate  body  of  women,  but 
as  unreasoning  and  impassioned  in  Desdemona  as  in  Falstafll  Shak- 
speare's  women  are  charming  children,  who  feel  in  excess  and  love 
With  folly.  They  have  unconstrained  manners,  little  rages,  pretty  words 
of  friendship,   coquettish  rebelliousness,  a  graceful  volubility,  which 

»  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  iii.  8.  « Ibid.  iv.  2.  » Ibid,  ii  4. 
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recall  the  warbling  and  the  prettiness  of  birds.  The  heroines  of  the 
French  stage  are  almost  men ;  these  are  women,  and  in  every  seme 
of  the  word.  More  imprudent  than  Desdemona  a  woman  could  not 
be.  She  is  moved  with  pity  for  Cassio,  and  asks  a  favour  for  him 
passionately,  recklessly,  be  the  thing  just  or  no,  dangerous  or  na 
She  knows  nothing  of  man's  laws,  and  thinks  nothing  of  them.  All 
that  she  sees  is,  that  Cassio  is  unhappy : 

'  Be  thou  assured,  good  Cassio  .  .  .  My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 
rU  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience ; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 
ril  Intermingle  everything  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit '1 

She  asks  her  favour : 

'  Othello,  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona ;  some  other  time. 

Des.  But  shall 't  be  shortly  ?    0.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  yon. 

Dm.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  supper  ?    0.  No,  not  to-night 

Des,  To-morrow  dinner,  then  ?    0.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home ; 
I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Dee.  Why,  then,  to-morrow  nip^ht ;  or  Tuesday  mom  ; 
On  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  on  Wednesday  mom : 
I  prithee,  name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  :  in  faith,  he's  i>enitent.** 

She  is  somewhat  astonished  to  see  herself  refused ;  she  scolds  him. 
Othello  yields :  who  would  not  yield,  seeing  the  reproach  in  those 
lovely  sulking  eyes  ?     O,  says  she,  with  a  pretty  pout : 

*  This  is  not  a  boon  ; 

Tis  as  I  should  entreat  j'ou  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm, 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person.* ' 

A  moment  after,  when  he  prays  her  to  leave  him  alone  for  a  while, 
mark  the  innocent  gaiety,  the  ready  observance,  the  playful  child's  tone: 

*  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no :  farewell,  my  lord.  .  .  . 
Emilia,  come :  Be  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ; 
Whate'cr  you  be,  I  am  obedient.  *  * 

This  vivacity,  this  petulance,  does  not  prevent  shrinking  modesty  an^ 
silent  timidity:  on  the  contrary,  they  spring  from  a  common  cause, 
extreme  sensibility.  She,  who  feels  much  and  deeply,  has  more  reserre 
and  more  passion  than  others ;  she  breaks  out  or  is  silent ;  she  says 
nothing  or  everything.     Such  is  this  Imogen, 

*  So  tender  of  rebukes  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her.  * ' 

»  Othello,  ill  3.  *  Ibid,  »  IbuL 

*  Ibid,  '  Cymbeline,  iiL  5. 
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ach  is  Yirgilia,  the  sweet  wife  of  Coriolanus:  her  heart  is  not  a 
Oman  one ;  she  is  terrified  at  her  husband's  victories :  when  Volumnia 
ascribes  him  stamping  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  wiping  his  bloody 
row  with  his  hand,  she  grows  pale : 

*  His  bloody  brow  1  0  Jupiter,  no  blood !  .  .  . 
Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aofidios  !  *  ^ 

be  would  forget  all  that  she  knows  of  these  dangers ;  she  dare  not 
link  of  them.  When  asked  if  Coriolanus  does  not  generally  return 
ounded,  she  cries,  ^  O,  no,  no,  no.'  She  shuns  this  cruel  idea,  and 
irses  a  secret  anguish  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  She  will  not  leave 
le  house :  *  I'll  not  over  the  threshold  till  my  lord  return.'  *  She  does 
>t  smile,  will  hardly  admit  a  visitor ;  she  would  blame  herself,  as  for 
lack  of  tenderness,  for  a  moment's  forgetfulness  or  gaiety.  When  he 
>es  return,  she  can  only  blush  and  weep.  This  exalted  sensibility 
lUSt  needs  end  in  love.  They  all  love  without  measure,  and  nearly 
1  at  first  sight     At  the  first  look  Juliet  casts  on  Romeo,  she  says  to 

le  nurse : 

'  Go,  ask  his  name :  if  lie  be  married. 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed.'' 

;  is  the  revelation  of  their  destiny.  As  Shakspearelias  made  them, 
ley  cannot  but  love,  and  they  must  love  till  death.  But  this  first 
>ok  is  an  ecstasy;  and  this  sudden  approach  of  love  is  a  transport. 
Qranda  seeing  Fernando,  fancies  that  she  sees  '  a  thing  divine.'  She 
alts  motionless,  in  the  amazement  of  this  sudden  vision,  at  the  sound 
r  these  heavenly  harmonies  which  rise  from  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
he  weeps,  on  seeing  him  drag  the  heavy  logs ;  with  her  tender  white 
ands  she  would  do  the  work  whilst  he  reposed.  Her  compassion  and 
mderness  carry  her  away;  she  is  no  longer  mistress  of  her  words,  she 
&ys  what  she  would  not,  what  her  father  has  forbidden  her  to  disclose, 
rhat  an  instant  before  she  would  never  have  confessed.  The  too  full 
leart  overflows  unwittingly,  happy,  and  ashamed  at  the  current  of  joy 
Ad  new  sensations  with  which  an  unknown  feeling  has  flooded  her : 

'  Miranda,  I  am  a  fool  to  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.  .  .  . 

Fernando.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

M,  At  mine  unworthiness  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give,  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.  .  .  . 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid.'  * 

^is  irresistible  invasion  of  love  transforms  the  whole  character.  The 
linking  and  tender  Desdemona,  suddenly,  in  full  senate,  before  her 
^er,  renoimces  her  father ;  dreams  not  for  an  instant  of  asking  his 
*^on,  or  consoling  him.     She  will  leave  for  Cyprus  with  Othello, 

■ p — 

^f>r%olantUy  i.  3.      >  Ibid,       >  B(nMo  and  JuUei,  15.      ^  The  Tempest,  iiL  I. 
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tlirough  the  enemy's  fleet  and  the  tempest.    Everything  vanishes  bef<>^>^ 
the  one  and  adored  image  which  has  taken  entire  and  absolute  poss^^. 
sion  of  her  full  heart.     So,  extreme  evils,  bloody  resolves,  are  only  tj^e 
natural  sequence  of  such  love.     Ophelia  becomes  mad,  Juliet  conuultf 
suicide ;  no  one  but  looks  upon  such  madness  and  death  as  neoessaij. 
You  will  not  then  discover  virtue  in  these  souls,  for  by  virtue  is  im- 
plied  a  determinate  desire  to  do  good,  and  a  rational  observance  of  dutj. 
They  are  only  pure  through  delicacy  or  love.    They  recoil  from  vice  ts 
a  gross  thing,  not  as  an  immoral  thing.     What  they  feel  is  not  respect 
for  the  marriage  vow,  but  adoration  of  their  husband.     '  O  sweetest^ 
fairest  lily  I '     So  Cymbeline  speaks  of  one  of  these  frail  and  lovelj 
flowers  which  cannot  be  torn  from  the  tree  to  which  they  have  grown, 
whose  least  impurity  would  tambh  their  whiteness.     When  Imogen 
learns  that  her  husband  means  to  kill  her  as  being  faithless,  she  doei 
not  revolt  at  the  outrage ;  she  has  no  pride,  but  only  love.    'False to 
his  bed  I '  ^  She  faints  at  the  thought  that  she  is  no  longer  lo?ed. 
When  Cordelia  hears  her  father,  an  irritable  old  man,  already  balf 
insane,  ask  her  how  she  loves  him,  she  .cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  nj 
aloud  the  flattering  protestations  which  her  sisters  have  been  laTighing. 
She  is  ashamed  to  display  her  tenderness  before  the  world,  and  to  buy 
a  dowry  by  it.     He  disinherits  her,  and  drives  her  away ;  she  holds  her 
tongue.     And  when  she  afterwards  finds  him  abandoned  and  msd,  she 
goes  on  her  knees  before  him,  with  such  a  touching  emoUon,  she  weeps 
over  that  dear  insulted  head  with  so  gentle  a  pity,  that  you  might 
fancy  it  was  the  tender  accent  of  a  desolate  but  delighted  mother, 
kissing  the  pale  lips  of  her  child : 

*  0  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature ! 
The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father !  .  .  . 
O  my  dear  father !  Restoration  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made !  .  .  .  Was  this  a  face 
To  be  opposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

.  .  .  Mine  enemy's  dog, 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire.  .  .  . 
How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  fares  your  majesty  t'  * 

If,  in  fact,  Shakspeare  comes  across  a  heroic  character,  worthy  ot 
Corneille,  a  Koman,  such  as  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  he  will  explain 
by  passion,  what  Comeille  would  have  explained  by  heroism.     He  will 
depict  it  violent  and  eager  with  the  violent  feelings  of  glory.     She  will 
not  be  able  to  refrain  herself.     She  will  break  out  into  accents  of 
triumph  when  she  sees  her  son  cro'W'ned ;  into  imprecations  of  vengeance 

*  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
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when  she  sees  him  banished.  She  will  descend  to  the  vidgarities  of 
pride  and  anger ;  she  will  abandon  herself  to  mad  efifiisions  of  joy,  to 
dreams  of  an  ambitions  fancy,'  and  will  prove  once  more  that  the  im- 
passioned ima^ation  of  Shakspeare  has  left  its  trace  in  all  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  made. 

VII. 

Nothing  is  easier  to  such  a  poet  than  to  create  perfect  villains. 
Throughout  he  is  handling  the  imruly  passions  which  make  their 
character,  and  he  never  hits  upon  the  moral  law  which  restrains  them ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  faculty,  he  changes  the  inani- 
mate masks,  which  the  conventions  of  the  stage  mould  on  an  identical 
pattern,  into  living  and  illusory  figures.  How  shall  a  demon  be  made 
to  look  as  real  as  a  man  ?  lago  b  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  has  roved 
the  world  from  Syria  to  England,  who,  nursed  in  the  lowest  ranks, 
having  had  close  acqiuiintance  with  the  horrors  of  the  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  drawn  thence  the  maxims  of  a  "furk  and  the 
philosophy  of  a  butcher ;  principles  he  has  none  left.  '  O  my  reputa- 
tion, my  reputation  I  *  cries  the  dishonoured  Cassio.  '  As  I  am  an  honest 
man,'  says  lago,  '  I  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily  wound ; 
there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation.' '  As  for  woman's 
virtue,  he  looks  upon  it  like  a  man  who  has  kept  company  with  slave- 
dealers.  He  estimates  Desdemona's  love  as  he  would  estimate  a  mare's : 
that  sort  of  thing  lasts  so  long — then  .  .  .  And  then  he  airs  an 
experimental  theory,  with  precise  details  and  nasty  expressions,  like  a 
stud  doctor.  '  It  cannot  be  that  Desdemona  should  long  continue  her 
love  to  the  Moor,  nor  he  his  to  her.  .  .  .  These  Moors  are  changeable 
in  their  wills ;  .  .  .  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts, 
shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  colonquintida.  She  must  change 
for  youth :  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error 
of  her  choice."  Desdemona,  on  the  shore,  trying  to  forget  her  care, 
b^s  him  to  sing  the  praises  of  her  sex.  For  every  portrait  he  finds 
the  most  insulting  insinuations.  She  insists,  and  bids  him  take  the  case 
of  a  really  perfect  woman.     He  replies :  *  She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such 

'  '  O  ye*re  well  met :  the  hoarded  plague  o'  the  gods 
Requite  your  love  1 

If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should  hear — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  soine.  .  .  . 

ril  tell  thee  what ;  yet  go  : 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too  :  I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand.' — Coriolantu,  iv.  2. 
See  again,  CoriolanuSf  i.  8,  the  frank  and  abandoned  triumph  of  a  woman  of  the 
people  :  '  I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child  than  now 
in  first  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  man.' 

>  Othdlo,  iL  8.  *  Ibid.  L  8. 
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wight  were,  ,  ,  .  to   suckle   fools  and  clironicle   small   beer.' '      U^^ 
abo  ttiys:  '0  geutle  kdy,  do  Dot  put  me  to't;  for  I  am  nothing-,  s^^ 
not  critical'  *     This  is  the  key  to  hb  character.     He  despises  man ;  l^c^ 
him  DcsclemoQa  is  a  little  wanton  wench,  Casaio  an  elegant  word-shapeBtr—^ 
Othello  a  mad  bull,  Boderigo  an  ass  to  be  basted,  thumped,  made  t--^^ 
go.     lie  diverts  himself  by  setting  these  passions  at  issue ;  be  laugbx  . 
at  it  as  at  a  play.     When  Othello,  swooning,  shakes  in  his  conrulsioik  > 
he  rejoices  at  this  capital  result:    'Work  on,   my  medicine,  wotlt 
Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught.'  *     You  would  take  bim  for  one   o/ 
the  poisoners  of  tbe  time,  studying  the  eficct  of  a  new  potion  on  a  dyin^ 
dog.      He  only  speaks  in  sarcasms ;  he  haa   them  ready  for  every  oo^ 
even  for  tboae  whom  he  does  not  know.     When  he  wakes  Brabantio  to 
inform  bim  of  the  elopement  of  his  daughter,  he  telts  him  the  motlK. 
in  coarse  terms,  sharpening  the  sting  of  the  hitler  pleasantry,  lik« 
conscientious  executioner,  rubbing  his  hands  when  he  bears  the  culprit 
groan  under  the  knife.    'Thou art  a  villain!'  cries firabaniio. 
— a  senator  I'  answers  lago.     But  the  feature  which  really  complete 
him,  and  makes  him   rank  with   Mephistopheles,  is   the  aErocioos  tintb 
and  tbe  cogent  retisoning  by  which  he   likens  his  crime  to  vtnu«.' 
Cassio,  under  his  advice,  goes  to  see  Desdcmona,  to  obtain  her  inlar- 
cession  for  him ;  this  visit  is  to  be  the  ruin  of  Desdemona  and  €«•«>■ 
lago,  left  alone,  hums  for  an  instant  quietly,  then  cries: 

'  AdiI  nbat'g  be  then  tliut  nays  I  play  the  TiUain  t 

When  this  advice  is  freo  I  ^vc  and  baueat, 

Frobal  to  tliiaking  ami  indeed  thu  courso 

To  win  the  Moor  again.'* 
To  all  these  features  must  be  added  a  diabolical  energy,'  an  inwtbsiu- 
tible  inventiveness  in  images,  caricatures,  obscenity,  the  manners  of  » 
guard-room,  the  brutal  bearing  and  tastes  of  a  trooper,  habits  of  ' 
simulation,  coolness  and  hatred,  patience,  contracted  amid  the  peiilt 
and  devices  of  a  militarj  life,  and  the  continuous   miseries  of 
degradation  and  frustrated  hope ;  you  will  understand  how  Shakipun 
could  transform  abstract   treachery   into   a  concrete   form,  and 
logo's  atrocious   vengeance   is    only  the   natural    consequence  of  lus 
character,  life,  and  Iroiiiing. 

vm. 

How  much  more  visible  is  tbb  impassioned  and  unfettered  geoiM 
of  Sliakspeare  in  the  great  characters  which  sustain  the  wboie  wright 
of  tbe  drama  1  The  startling  imagination,  the  furious  velocity  of  tbe 
manifold  and  exuberant  ideas,  the  unruly  passion,  rushing  upon  <Ieul> 

1  oituiio,  a.  1,  •  jbid.  •  Ibid.  iv.  1. 

*  See  the  like  cynicism  «nd  scepticism  in  Richard  tii.  Both  begin  by  alwid'"'- 
iiig  human  nature,  and  botb  ire  miauithrDpiciJ  of  maliet  pitpentt. 

>  Othdto,  ii.  3. 

*  See  his  conversation  with  Brabantio,  then  with  RoJerigo,  Act  L 
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ad  crime,  hallacinations,  madness,  all  the  ravages  of  delirium  burst- 
ig  through  will  and  reason:  such  are  the  forces  and  ravings  which 
Qgender  them.  Shall  I  speak  of  dazzling  Cleopatra,  who  holds 
LQtonj  in  the  whirlwind  of  her  devices  and  caprices,  who  fascinates 
nd  kills,  who  scatters  to  the  winds  the  lives  of  men  as  a  handful  of 
esert-dust,  the  fatal  Eastern  sorceress  who  sports  with  life  and  death, 
eadstrong,  irresistible,  child  of  air  and  fire,  whose  life  is  but  a  tem- 
est,  whose  thought,  ever  repointed  and  broken,  is  like  the  crackling 
f  a  lightning  flash  ?  Of  Othello,  who,  beset  by  the  concise  picture  of 
h jsical  adultery,  cries  at  every  word  of  lago  like  a  man  on  the  rack ; 
rho,  his  nerves  hardened  by  twenty  years  of  war  and  shipwreck,  grows 
lad  and  swoons  for  grief,  and  whose  soul,  poisoned  by  jealousy,  is  dis- 
racted  and  disorganised  in  convulsions  and  in  stupor?  Or  of  old 
Ling  Lear,  violent  and  weak,  whose  half-unseated  reason  is  gradually 
oppled  over  under  the  shocks  of  incredible  treacheries,  who  presents 
he  frightful  spectacle  of  madness,  first  increasing,  then  complete,  ot 
urses,  bowlings,  superhuman  sorrows,  into  which  the  transport  of  the 
irst  access  of  fury  carries  him,  and  then  of  peaceful  incoherence,  chat- 
ering  imbecility,  into  which  the  shattered  man  subsides :  a  marvellous 
reation,  the  supreme  effort  of  pure  imagination,  a  disease  of  reason 
rhich  reason  could  never  have  conceived?^  Amid  so  many  portraitures 
Bt  us  choose  two  or  three  to  indicate  the  depth  and  nature  of  them 
11.  The  critic  is  lost  in  Shakspeare,  as  in  an  immense  town  ;  he  will 
[escribe  a  couple  of  monuments,  and  entreat  the  reader  to  imagine 
be  city. 

Plutarch's  Coriolanus  is  an  austere,  coldly  haughty  patrician,  a 
;eneral  of  the  army.  In  Shakspeare's  hands  he  becomes  a  coarse 
oldier,  a  man  of  the  people  as  to  his  language  and  manners,  an 
thlete  of  war,  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet ;  whose  eyes  by  contradic- 
ion  are  filled  with  a  rush  of  blood  and  anger,  proud  and  terrible  in 
Qood,  a  lion's  soul  in  the  body  of  a  steer.  The  philosopher  Plutarch 
old  of  him  a  lofty  philosophic  action,  saying  that  he  had  been  at  pains 
3  save  his  landlord  in  the  sack  of  Corioli.  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus 
as  indeed  the  same  disposition,  for  he  is  really  a  good  fellow ;  but 
'hen  Lartius  asks  him  the  name  of  this  poor  Yolscian,  in  order  to 
^cu^e  his  liberty,  he  yawns  out : 

*  By  Jupiter!  forgot. 
I  am  weary  ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tired. 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? '  ■ 

He  is  hot,  he  has  been  fighting,  he  must  drink ;  he  leaves  his 
"olscian  in  chains,  and  thinks  no  more  of  him.  He  fights  like  a 
orter,  with  shouts  and  insults,  and  the  cries  from  that  deep  chest  are 

1  See,  again,  in  Timon,  and  Hotspur  more  particolarly,  a  perfect  example  of  a 
shement  and  unreasoning  imagination. 
'  Coriolanus,  L  9. 
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heard  above  the  din  of  the  battle  like  the  sounds  from  a  brazen  trumpet 
He  has  scaled  the  walls  of  Corioli,  he  has  butchered  till  he  is  goi^ 
with  slaughter.  Instantly  he  turns  to  the  other  army,  and  arrives  red 
with  blood,  '  as  he  were  flayed.'  '  Come  I  too  late  ? '  Cominios  begins 
to  compliment  him.  '  Come  I  too  late  ?  *  he  repeats.  The  battle  is 
not  yet  finished :  he  embraces  Cominius : 

'  0  !  let  me  clip  ye 
In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd,  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done.'^ 

For  the  battle  is  a  real  holiday  to  him.  Such  senses,  such  a  frame,  need 
the  outcry,  the  din  of  battle,  the  excitement  of  death  and  wounds.  ^Hiis 
haughty  and  indomitable  heart  needs  the  joy  of  victory  and  destmcdoQ. 
Mark  the  dbplay  of  his  patrician  arrogance  and  his  soldier's  bearing, 
when  he  is  offered  the  tenth  of  the  spoils : 

'  I  thank  you,  general ; 
But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword.* ■ 

The  soldiers  cry,  Marcius  I  Marcius  I  and  the  trumpets  soimd.  He  gets 
into  a  passion  ;  rates  the  brawlers  : 

*  Xo  more,  I  say  !     For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foiFd  some  debile  wretch, — 
.  .  .  You  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauced  with  lies.'  • 

They  are  reduced  to  loading  him  with  honours:  Cominius  gives  him  a 
war-horse ;  decrees  him  the  cognomen  of  Coriolanus :  the  people  shout 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  I     He  replies : 

*  I  will  go  wash  ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Wliether  I  blush  or  no  :  howbeit,  I  thank  you. 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed.  *  * 

This  loud  voice,  loud  laughter,  blunt  acknowledgment  of  a  man  vbo 
can  act  and  shout  better  than  speak,  foretell  the  mode  in  which  he  will 
treat  the  plebeians.  He  loads  them  with  insults ;  he  cannot  find  abuse 
enough  for  the  cobblers,  tailors,  greedy  cowards,  down  on  their  knees  for 
a  copper.  *  To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  I '  *  Bid  them  wash  their  faces  and 
keep  their  teeth  clean.'  But  he  must  do  this,  if  he  would  be  consul; 
his  friends  constrain  him.  It  is  then  that  the  passionate  soul,  incapable 
of  self-restraint,  such  as  Shakspeare  knew  how  to  paint,  breaks  forth 
without  let  He  is  there  in  his  candidate's  gown,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
and  getting  up  his  lesson  in  this  style : 

1  Coriolanus,  I  6.  »  Ibid.  i.  9.  »  Ibid.  *  Jhd. 
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*  What  must  I  say  ? 
"  I  pray,  sir  " — Plagae  upon't  I    I  cannot  bring 
Hy  tongue  to  such  a  pace : — "  Look,  sir,  my  wounds ! 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  sendee,  when 
Some  certain  of  you  brethren  roar'd  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums."  *' 

The  tribunes  have  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the  election  of  a  candidate 
who  begs  in  this  fashion.  Thej  taunt  him  in  full  senate,  reproach  him 
with  his  speech  about  the  com.  He  repeats  it,  with  aggravations. 
Once  roused,  neither  danger  nor  prayer  restrains  him : 

'  His  heart's  his  mouth : 
And,  being  angry,  'does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.'* 

He  rails  against  the  people,  the  tribunes,  street-magistrates,  flatterers 
of  the  plebs.  '  Come,  enough,'  says  his  friend  Menenius.  '  Enough, 
with  over-measure,'  says  Brutus  the  tribune.     He  retorts : 

'  No,  take  more : 
What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal  1  ...  At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue  ;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.' ' 

The  tribune  cries,  Treason  I  and  bids  seize  him.     He  cries  : 

'  Hence,  old  goat  t  .  .  . 
Hence,  rotten  thing !  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments  1 '  * 

He  strikes  him,  drives  the  mob  off:  he  fancies  himself  amongst 
Volscians.  'On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  them  I'  And  when 
his  friends  hurry  him  off,  he  threatens  still,  and 

'  Speak(s)  o'  the  people, 
As  if  you  (he)  were  a  god  to  punish,  not  a  man 
Of  their  infirmity. '  * 

Yet  he  bends  before  his  mother,  for  he  has  recognised  in  her  a  soul  as 
lofty  and  a  courage  as  intractable  as  his  own.  He  has  submitted  from 
his  infancy  to  the  ascendency  of  this  pride  which  he  admires.  Yolumnia 
reminds  him  :  '  My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier.'  Without  power 
over  himself,  continually  t^'  on  the  fire  of  his  too  hot  blood,  he  has 
always  been  the  arm,  she  the  thought.  He  obeys  from  involuntary 
respect,  like  a  soldier  before  his  general,  but  with  what  effort  I 

'  Coriolanua,  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glances  of  my  sight  1  a  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips,  and  my  arm'd  knees, 

^  Coriolanua,  ii.  3.  ^  Ibid,  ill  1.  ^  lUd,  ^  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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"Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stimip,  bend  like  bis 
That  hath  received  an  alms ! — ^I  will  not  do't.  .  .  . 

Volumnia,  ...  Do  as  thua  list. 

Thy  yaliantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me, 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself.     Cor,  Pray,  be  content : 
Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place  ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.'  ^ 

He  goes,  and  his  friends  speak  for  him.  Except  a  few  bitter  audes,  he 
appears  to  be  submissive.  Then  the  tribunes  pronounce  the  accosa- 
tion,  and  summon  him  to  answer  as  a  traitor : 

*  Cor.  How  I  traitor !     Men,  Nay,  temperately :  your  promise. 

Cor,  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold-in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor!     Thou  injurious  tribune  t 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths. 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say, 
**  Tliou  liest,"  unto  thee  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. '  * 

His  friends  surround  him,  entreat  him :  he  will  not  listen ;  he  foams,  he 
is  like  a  wounded  lion: 

*  Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  1  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word.  *  * 

The  people  vote  exile,  supporting  by  their  shouts  the  sentence  of  the 
tribune : 

*  Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hate 

As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  love  I  prize 

As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 

That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you.  .  .  .  Despising, 

For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 

There  is  a  world  elsewhere.  *  * 

Judge  of  his  hatred  by  these  raging  words.  It  goes  on  increasing  by 
the  expectation  of  vengeance.  We  find  him  next  with  the  Vokcian 
army  before  Rome.  His  friends  kneel  before  him,  he  lets  them  kneel. 
Old  Menenius,  who  had  loved  him  as  a  son,  only  comes  now  to  be 
driven  away.  *  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not'  *  It  is  himself  he 
knows  not.  For  this  power  of  hating  in  a  noble  heart  is  equal  with 
the  power  of  loving.  He  has  transports  of  tenderness  as  of  hating,  and 
can  contain  himself  no  more  in  joy  than  in  grief  He'  runs,  spite  of 
his  resolution,  to  his  wife's  arms ;  he  bends  his  knee  before  his  mother. 

»  Coriolanuif,  iii.  2.  »  Ibid,  iii.  3.  '  Ibid,  *  Ibid. 

»  IbUl,  V.  2. 
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He  had  summoned  the  Yolscian  chiefs  to  make  them  witnesses  of  his 
refusals ;  and  before  them,  he  grants  all,  and  weeps.  On  his  return  to 
Corioli,  an  insulting  word  from  Aufidius  maddens  him,  and  drives  him 
upon  the  daggers  of  the  Yolscians.  Vices  and  virtues,  glory  and  misery, 
greatness  and  feebleness,  the  unbridled  passion  which  composes  his 
nature,  endowed  him  with  alL 

If  the  life  of  Coriolanus  is  (he  history  of  a  mood,  that  of  Macbeth  is 
the  history  of  a  monomania.  '^  The  witches'  prophecy  was  buried  in  his 
heart,  instantaneously,  like  a  fixed  idea.  Gradually  this  idea  corrupts 
the  rest,  and  transforms  the  man.  He  is  haunted ;  he  forgets  the 
thanes  who  surround  him  and  '  who  stay  upon  hb  leisure ;  *  he  already 
sees  in  the  future  an  indistinct  chaos  of  images  of  blood : 

.  .  .   '  Why  do  I  3rield  to  that  suggestion 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair 

And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs  ?  .  .  . 

Hy  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function 

Is  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 

But  what  is  not '  ^ 

This  b  the  language  of  hallucination.  Macbeth's  hallucination  becomes 
complete  when  his  wife  has  resolved  on  the  assassination  of  the  king. 
He  sees  in  the  air  a  blood-stained  dagger,  '  in  form  as  palpable,  as  this 
which  now  I  draw.*  His  whole  brain  is  filled  with  grand  and  terrible 
phantoms,  which  the  mind  of  a  common  murderer  would  never  have 
conceived  ;  the  poetry  of  which  indicates  a  generous  heart,  enslaved  to 
an  idea  of  fate,  and  capable  of  remorse : 

...  *  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings,  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  ...  {A  beU  rings,) 

I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  helL '  * 

He  has  done  the  deed,  and  returns  tottering,  haggard,  like  a  drunken 
man.  He  is  horrified  at  his  bloody  hands,  '  these  hangman's  hands.' 
Nothing  now  can  cleanse  them.  The  whole  ocean  might  sweep  over 
them,  but  they  would  keep  the  hue  of  murder.  *What  hands  are 
here  ?  ha,  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes ! '  He  is  disturbed  by  a  word 
which  the  sleeping  chamberlains  uttered : 

*  One  cried,  "  God  bless  us !  "  and  "Amen,"  the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands 


1  Macbfth,  i.  8.  « Jbid.  ii  1. 
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Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  '^Amen," 

When  they  did  say,  "  God  bless  ns ! " 

.  .  .  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronoonce  "  Amen  t " 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '*  Amen  " 

Stuck  in  my  throat.*  ^ 

Then  comes  a  strange  dream ;  a  frightful  vision  of  punishment  descends 
upon  him. 

Above  the  beating  of  his  heart,  the  tingling  of  tlie  blood  vMch 
boils  in  his  brain,  he  had  heard  them  cry : 

*  "  Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,"  the  innocent  sleep. 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  rayell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. '  * 

And  the  voice,  like  an  angel^s  trumpet,  calls  him  by  all  his  titles: 

'  Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  1 ' ' 

This  mad  idea,  incessantly  repeated,  beats  in  his  brain,  with  monotonous 
and  hard -pressing  strokes,  like  the  tongue  of  a  bell.  Insanity  begins ; 
all  the  force  of  his  mind  is  occupied  by  keeping  before  him,  in  spite  d 
himself,  the  image  of  the  man  whom  he  has  murdered  in  his  sleep: 

*  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  myself.  {Knock,) 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  !  I  would  thou  couldst  1 '  * 

Thenceforth,  in  the  rare  intervals  in  which  the  fever  of  his  mind  is 
assuaged,  he  is  like  a  man  worn  out  by  a  long  malady.  It  is  the  sad 
prostration  of  maniacs  worn  out  by  their  fits  of  rage: 

*  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
1  had  lived  a  blo^ed  time  ;  for,  from  this  instant 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 
All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.' ' 

When  rest  has  restored  some  force  to  the  human  machine,  the  fixed 
idea  shakes  him  again,  and  drives  him  onward,  like  a  pitiless  horseman, 
who  has  left  his  panting  horse  only  for  a  moment,  to  leap  again  into 
the  saddle,  and  spur  him  over  precipices.  The  more  he  has  done,  the 
more  he  must  do : 

*  I  am  in  blood 

Steop'd  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.  *  *  .  .  . 

He  kills  in  order  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  his  murders.    The  fatal  drclet 
of  gold  attracts  him  like  a  magic  jewel ;  and  he  beats  down,  from  a 

1  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  *  Ibid.  » JMd. 

*  Jbid.  *  Ibid,  ii  3.  « Ibid,  iii  i. 
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sort  of  blind  instinct,  the  heads  which  he  sees  between  the  crown  and 
him: 

'  But  let  the  frame  of  things  diqoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  onr  meal  in  fear  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  ns  nightly :  better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.    Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitfol  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  touch  him  further. '  ^ 

Macbeth  has  Banquo  murdered,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  feast 
he  is  informed  of  the  success  of  his  plan.  He  smiles,  and  proposes 
Bauquo's  health.  Suddenly,  conscience-smitten,  he  sees  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  man ;  for  this  phantom,  which  Shakspeare  summons,  is 
not  a  mere  stage-trick:  we  feel  that  here  the  supernatural  is  unne- 
'cessary,  and  that  Macbeth  would  create  it,  even  if  hell  would  not  send 
it.  With  stiffened  muscles,  dilated  eyes,  his  mouth  half  open  with 
deadly  terror,  he  sees  it  shake  its  bloody  head,  and  cries  with  that 
hoarse  voice  which  is  only  to  be  heard  in  maniacs*  cells : 

*  Prithee,  see  there  !    Behold  1  look !  lo !  how  say  you  ? 
Why,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,  back  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  .  .  . 
Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time,  .  .  . 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear  :  the  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools  :  .  .  . 
Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight  I  let  the  earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! '  ■ 

His  body'  trembling  like  that  of  an  epileptic,  his  teeth  clenched,  foaming 
at  the  mouth;  he  sink§~on  the  ground,  his  limbs  beat  against  the  floor, 
shaken  with  conyulsive  quiverings,  whilst  a  dull  sob  swells  his  panting 
breast,  and  dies  in  his  swollen  throat.  What  joy  can  remain  for  a  man 
besieged  by  such  visions  ?  The  wide  dark  country,  which  he  surveys 
from  hb  towering  castle,  is  but  a  field  of  death,  haunted  by  deadly 
apparitions ;  Scotland,  which  he  is  depopulating,  a  cemetery, 

>  ifac&e^  iil  2.  '  Ibid,  iii  i. 
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*  Where  ...  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd  for  who  ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken.  *  ^ 

His  soul  is  *  full  of  scorpions.'  He  has  *  supp'd  full  with  horrors,'  and 
the  faint  odour  of  blood  has  disgusted  him  with  all  else.  He  goes 
stumbling  over  the  corpses  which  he  has  heaped  up,  with  the  mechani- 
cal and  desperate  smile  of  a  maniac-murderer.  Thenceforth  death, 
life,  all  is  one  to  him ;  the  habit  of  murder  has  placed  him  bejond 
humanity.     They  tell  him  that  his  wife  is  dead : 

*  Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. '  * 

There  remains  for  him  the  hardening  of  the  heart  in  crime,  the  fixed 
belief  in  destiny.     Hunted  down  by  his  enemies,  *  bear-like,  tied  to  i 
stake,'  he  fights,  troubled  only  by  the  prediction  of  the  vritches,  sure 
of  being  invulnerable  so  long  as  the  man  whom   they  have  pointed 
at,  does  not  appear.     His  thoughts  inhabit  a  supernatural  world,  and 
to  the  last  he  walks  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dream,  which  has  pos- 
sessed him,  from  the  first. 

The  history  of  Hamlet,  like  that  of  Macbeth,  is  the  story  of  a  moral 
poisoning.     Hamlet's  is  a  delicate  soul,  an  impassioned   imagination, 
like  that  of  Shakspeare.     He  has  lived  hitherto,  occupied  in  noble 
studies,  apt  in  bodily  and  mental  exercises,  with  a  taste  for  art,  loved 
by  tlie  noblest  father,  enamoured  of  the  purest  and  most  charming  girl, 
confiding,  generous,  not  yet  having  perceived,  from  the  height  of  the 
tlirone  to  which  he  was  born,  aught  but  the  beauty,  happiness,  gran- 
deur of   nature  and  humanity.*     On  this  soul,  which  character  and 
training  make  more  sensitive  than  others,  misfortune  suddenly  falls, 
extreme,  overwhelming,  of  the  very  kind  to  destroy  all  faith  and  every 
spring  of  action:  with  one  look  he  has  seen  all  the  vileness  of  humamty; 
and  this  insight  is  given  him  in  his  mother.     His  mind  is  yet  intact ; 
but  judge  from  the  violence  of  his  style,  the  crudity  of  hb  exact  details, 
the  terrible  tension  of  the  whole  nervous  machine,  whether  he  has  not 
already  one  foot  on  the  verge  of  madness : 


Macbeth,  iv.  3.  » Ibid.  v.  5.  »  Goethe,  WUMm  MeisUr. 
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'  0  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Eyerlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self -slaughter  !     O  God  1  God  1 
How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unj)rofitabley 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  .1 
Fie  on*t !  ah  fie  I  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this  ! 
But  two  months  dead  :  nay,  not  so  much,  not  two  : 
So  excellent  a  king,  ....  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth ! 

^  .  .  And  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let  me  not  think  on't — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman ! — 
A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  fbllow'd  my  poor  father's  body,  .  ..  . 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married.     0,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 
It  is  not  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  : 
But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue  ! '  ^ 

Here  already  are  contortions  of  thought,  earnests  of  hallucination, 
the  symptoms  of  what  is  to  come  after.  In  the  middle  of  a  conversa- 
tion the  image  of  his  father  rises  before  his  mind.  He  thinks  he  sees 
him.  How  then  will  it  be  when  the  *  canonised  bones  have  burst  their 
cerements,'  '  the  sepulchre  hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws,' 
and  when  the  ghost  comes  in  the  night,  upon  a  high  '  platform'  of  land, 
to  hint  to  him  of  the  tortures  of  his  prison  of  fire,  and  to  tell  him  of 
the  fratricide,  who  has  driven  him  thither  ?  Hamlet  grows  faint,  but 
grief  strengthens  him,  and  he  has  a  cause  for  living : 

*  Hold,  hold,  my  heart ; 
And  you  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up  !     Remember  thee ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe. — ^Remember  thee ! 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
111  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past,  .  .  . 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live.  .  .  . 
O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  ! 
My  tables, — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least  I'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  : 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.'*  {writing.) 

This  convulsive  outburst,  this  fevered  writing  hand,  this  phrensy  of 
>  HamUt,  i.  2.  >  Ibid.  i.  5. 
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intentness,  prelude  the  approach  of  a  monomania.  When  his  friends 
come  up,  he  treats  them  with  the  speeches  of  a  child  or  an  idiot.  He 
is  no  longer  master  of  his  words ;  hollow  phrases  whirl  in  his  brain, 
and  fall  from  his  mouth  as  in  a  dream.  They  call  him ;  he  answers  bj 
imitating  the  cry  of  a  sportsman  whistling  to  his  falcon :  '  Hillo,  ho,  ho, 
boy !  come,  bird,  come.'  Whibt  he  is  in  the  act  of  swearing  them  to 
secrecy,  the  ghost  below  repeats  ^  Swear.**  Hamlet  cries,  with  a  nervous 
excitement  and  a  fitful  gaiety : 

*  Ah  ha,  boy !  say*st  thotr  so  ?  art  thou  there,  traepenny  ? 
Come  on — ^yon  hear  this  fellow  in  t&e  cellarage, — 
Consent  to  swear.  .  .. . 

G?u>8t  {benecUh),  Swear. 

Ham,  Hie  et  ufnqut  ?  then  well  shift  onr  groond. 
Come  hither,  gentlemen.  .. .  .  Swtar  by  my  swordl 

Oho8t  {heneaOi),  Swear. 

Ham,  Well  said,  old  mole  t!  canst  work  i'  the  earth  so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioner  t*  ^ 

Understand  that  as  he  says  this  his  teeth  chatter,  <  pale  as  his  shirt, 
his  knees  knocking  each  other.*  Intense  anguish  ends  with  a  burst  of 
laughter,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  spasm.  Thenceforth  Hamlet 
speaks  as  though  he  had  a  continuous  nervous  attack.  His  madness  is 
feigned,  I  admit ;  but  his  mind,^  as  a  door  whose  hinges  are  twisted, 
swings  and  bangs  to  every  wind  with  a  mad  precipitance  and  with  a 
discordant  noise.  He  has  no  need  to  search  for  the  strange  ideas, 
aj)parent  incoherencies,  exaggerations,  the  deluge  of  sarcasms  which  he 
accumulates.  He  finds  them  within  him ;  he  does  himself  no  violence, 
he  simply  gives  himself  up  to  them.  When  he  has  the  piece  phiyed 
which  is  to  unmask  his  uncle,  he  raises  himself,  lounges  on  the  floor, 
would  lay  his  head  in  Ophelia's  lap ;  he  addresses  the  actors,  and  com- 
ments on  the  piece  to  the  spectators ;  his  nerves  are  strung,  his  excited 
thought  is  like  a  waving  and  crackling  fiame,  and  cannot  find  fuel 
enough  in  the  multitude  of  objects  surrounding  it,  upon  all  of  which  it 
seizes.  When  the  king  rises  unmasked  and  troubled,  Hamlet  sings,  and 
says,  '  Would  not  this,  sir^  and  a  forest  of  feathers — if  the  rest  of  my 
fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me — with  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed 
shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  sir  ?  *  *  And  he  laughs 
terribly,  for  he  is  resolved  on  murder..  It  is  clear  that  this  state  is  a 
disease,  and  that  the  man  will  not  survive  it. 

In  a  soul  so  ardent  of  thought,  and  so  mighty  of  feeling,  what  is  left 
but  disgust  and  despair?  We  tinge  all  nature  with  the  colour  of  our 
thoughts ;  we  shape  the  world  according  to  our  own  ideas ;  when  our 
soul  is  sick,  we  see  nothing  but  sickness  in  the  imiverse : 

*  This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory,  this  most 
excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  vaAyi»' 

>  Hamlet,   i.  6.  s  /^^^^^  ^^  2. 
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tical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than 
a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  yapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man ! 
how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculty !  in  form  and  moving  how  express 
and  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god ! 
the  beauty  of  the  world  I  the  paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me :  no,  nor  woman  neither.'  ^ 

Henceforth  his  thought  tarnishes  whatever  it  touches.  He  raib 
bitterly  before  Ophelia  against  marriage  and  love.  Beauty  I  Innocence  I 
Beauty  is  but  a  means  of  prostituting  innocence : 

*  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  why  wouldst  thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ? .  .  .  What 
should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ?  We  are  arrant 
knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.'* 

When  he  has  killed  Polonius  by  accident,  he  bardly  repents  it ;  it 
is  one  fool  less.     He  jeers  lugubriously : 

*  King.  Now  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 
Hamlet  At  supper. 
K,  At  supper  1  where? 

H,  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten :  a  certain 
convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him. '  ^ 

And  he  repeats  in  five  or  six  fashions  these  gravedigger  jests.  His 
thoughts  already  inhabit  a  churchyard :  to  this  hopeless  philosophy 
your  true  man  is  a  corpse.  Duties,  honours,  passions,  pleasures,  pro- 
jects, science,  all  this  is  but  a  borrowed  mask,  which  death  removes,  that 
we  may  see  ourselves  what  we  are,  an  evil-smelling  and  grinning  skull. 
It  is  this  sight  he  goes  to  see  by  Ophelia's  grave.  He  counts  the 
skulls  which  the  gravedigger  turns  out:  this  was  a  lawyer^s,  that  a 
courtier's.  What  salutations,  intrigues,  pretensions,  arrogance  I  And 
here  now  is  a  clown  knocking  it  about  with  his  spade,  and  playing  '  at 
loggats  with  'em.*  Csesar  and  Alexander  have  turned  to  clay,  and  make 
the  earth  fat ;  the  masters  of  the  world  have  served  to  *  patch  a  wall.' 
*  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an 
inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that.'  * 
When  one  has  come  to  this,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  die. 

This  heated  imagination,  which  explains  Hamlet's  nervous  disease  and 
iiis  moral  poisoning,  explains  also  his  conduct.  If  he  hesitates  to  kill 
his  uncle,  it  is  not  from  horror  of  blood  or  from  our  modem  scruples. 
He  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century.  On  board  ship  he  wrote  the 
order  to  behead  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  and  to  do  so  without 
giving  them  *  shriving-time.'  He  killed  Polonius,  he  caused  Ophelia's 
death,  and  has  no  great  remorse  for  it.  If  for  once  he  spared  his  uncle, 
it  was  because  he  found  him  praying,  and  was  afraid  of  sending  him  to 
heaven.  He  thought  he  was  killing  him,  when  he  killed  Polonius. 
What  hb  imagination  robs  him  of,  is  the  coolness  and  strength  to  go 
quietly  and  with  premeditation  to  plunge  a  sword  into  a  breast.    He  can 

>  HamUt,  ii  2.  «  Ilnd,  iiL  1.  »  Ibid,  iv.  8.  *  lb\d,^,  \. 
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only  do  the  thing  on  a  sudden  suggestion  ;  he  must  have  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm  ;  he  must  think  the  king  is  behind  the  arras,  or  else,  seeing 
that  he  himself  is  poisoned,  he  must  find  his  victim  under  his  foil's 
point.  He  is  not  master  of  his  acts  ;  occasion  dictates  them ;  he  can- 
not plan  a  murder,  but  must  improvise  it.  A  too  lively  imagination 
exhausts  energy,  by  the  accumulation  of  images  and  by  the  fury  of 
intentness  which  absorbs  it.  You  recognise  in  him  a  poet's  soul,  made 
not  to  act,  but  to  dream,  which  is  lost  in  contemplating  the  phantonis 
of  its  creation,  which  sees  the  imaginary  world  too  clearly  to  play  a 
part  in  the  real  world  ;  an  artist  whom  evil  chance  has  made  a  prince, 
whom  worse  chance  has  made  an  avenger  of  crime,  and  who,  destined 
by  nature  for  genius,  is  condemned  by  fortune  to  madness  and  unhappi- 
ness.  Hamlet  is  Shakspeare,  and,  at  the  close  of  this  gallery  of  por- 
traits which  have  all  some  features  of  his  own,  Shakspeare  has  painted 
himself  in  the  most  striking  of  all. 

If  Racine  or  Comeille  had  framed  a  psychology,  they  would  have 
said,  with  Descartes :  Man  is  an  incorporeal  soul,  served  by  organs, 
endowed  with  reason  and  will,  living  in  palaces  or  porticos,  made  for 
conversation  and  society,  whose  harmonious  and  ideal  action  is  de- 
veloped by  discourse  and  replies,  in  a  world  constructed  by  logic  beyond 
the  realms  of  time  and  space. 

If  Shakspeare  had  framed  a  psychology,  he  would  have  said,  with 
Esquirol :  ^  Man  is  a  nervous  machine,  governed  by  a  mood,  disposed 
to  hallucinatious,  transported  by  unbridled  passions,  essentially  un- 
reasoning, a  mixture  of  animal  and  poet,  having  no  rapture  but  mind, 
no  sensibility  but  virtue,  imagination  for  prompter  and  guide,  and  Id 
at  random,  by  the  most  determinate  and  complex  circumstances,  to 
pain,  crime,  madness,  and  death. 

1/     IX. 

Could  such  a  poet  always  confine  himself  to  the  imitation  of  nature? 
Will  this  poetical  world  which  is  going  on  in  his  brain,  never  break 
loose  from  the  laws  of  the  world  of  reality?  Is  he  not  powerful 
enough  to  follow  his  own  ?  He  is ;  and  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare 
naturally  finds  an  outlet  in  the  fantastical.  This  is  the  highest  grade 
of  unreasoning  and  creative  imagination.  Despising  ordinary  logic» 
it  creates  therefrom  another  ;  it  unites  facts  and  ideas  in  a  new  order, 
apparently  absurd,  at  bottom  legitimate ;  it  lays  open  the  land  oi 
dreams,  and  its  dreams  deceive  us  like  the  truth. 

When  we  enter  upon  Shakspeare's  comedies,  and  even  his  half- 
dramas,^  it  is  as  though  we  met  him  on  the  threshold,  like  an  actor  to 

^  A  French  physician  (1772-1844),  celebrated  for  his  endeavours  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  the  insane. — Tr. 

»  Ttpcl/th  Night,  As  you  Like  it,  Tempest,  mnter'a  TcUe^  etc.;  CynMne, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  etc. 
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whom  the  prologue  is  committed,  to  prevent  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  to  tell  them  :  ^  Do  not  take  too  seriously  what 
you  are  about  to  hear ;  I  am  joking.  My  brain,  being  full  of  fancies, 
desired  to  make  plays  of  them,  and  here  they  are.  Palaces,  distant 
landscapes,  transparent  mists  which  blot  the  morning  sky  with  their 
gray  clouds,  the  red  and  glorious  flames  into  which  the  evening  sun 
descends,  white  cloisters  in  endless  vista  through  the  ambient  air, 
grottos,  cottages,  the  fantastic  pageant  of  all  human  passions,  the  mad 
sport  of  unlooked-for  chances, — this  is  the  medley  of  forms,  colours, 
sentiments,  which  I  shuflie  and  mingle  before  me,  a  many-tinted  skein 
of  glistening  silks,  a  slender  arabesque,  whose  sinuous  curves,  crossing 
and  confused,  bewilder  the  mind  by  the  whimsical  variety  of  their 
infinite  complications.  Don't  regard  it  as  a  picture.  Don't  look  for  a 
precise  composition,  harmonious  and  increasing  interest,  the  skilful 
management  of  a  well-ordered  and  congruous  plot  I  have  novels 
and  romances  in  my  mind  which  I  am  cutting  up  into  scenes.  Never 
mind  the  finis,  I  am  amusing  myself  on  the  road.  It  is  not  the  end  of 
the  journey  which  pleases  me,  but  the  journey  itself.  Is  there  any 
good  in  going  so  straight  and  quick?  Do  you  only  care  to  know 
whether  the  poor  merchant  of  Venice  will  escape  Shylock's  knife? 
Here  are  two  happy  lovers,  seated  imder  the  palace  wsdls  on  a  calm 
night ;  wouldn't  you  like  to  listen  to  the  peaceful  reverie  which  rises 
like  a  perfume  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ? 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  ; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

(Banter  mu8%cian9.) 

Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  h3rmn  : 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

Jessica,  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.*'  ^ 

'  Have  I  not  the  right,  when  I  see  the  big  laughing  face  of  a  clownish 
servant,  to  stop  near  him,  see  him  mouth,  frolic,  gossip,  go  through 
his  hundred  pranks  and  his  hundred  grimaces,  and  treat  myself  to  the 
comedy  of  his  spirit  and  gaiety  ?  Two  fine  gentlemen  pass  by.  I 
hear  the  rolling  fire  of  their  metaphors,  and  I  follow  their  skirmish  of 

*  Merchant  nf  Vemce^  v.  1. 
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wit.     Here  in  a  comer  is  the  artless  arch  face  of  a  young  yrem 
Do  you  forbid  me  to  linger  by  her,  to  watch  her  smiles,  her  8add< 
blushes,  the  childish  pout  of  her  rosy  lips,  the  coquetry  of  her  pret*^ 
motions  ?     You  are  in  a  great  hurry  if  the  prattle  of  this  fresh 
musical  voice  can't  stop  you.     Is  it  no  pleasure  to  view  this  successi^  ^ 
of  sentiments  and  figures  ?     Is  your  fancy  so  dull,  that  you  must 
the  mighty  mechanism  of  a  geometrical  plot  to  shake  it  ?    My  sixl 
century  playgoers  were  easier  to  move.     A  sunbeam  that  had  lost        ^ 
way  on  an  old  wall,  a  foolish  song  thrown  into  the  middle  of  a  drucr^ 
occupied  their  mind  as  well  as  the  blackest  of  catastrophes.     After    ^^^' 
horrible  scene  in  which  Shylock  brandished  his  butcher's  knife  be£c!/^ 
Antonio's  bare  breast,  they  saw  just  as  willingly  the  petty  housekio/(/ 
wrangle,  and  the  amusing  bit  of  raillery  which  ends  the  piece.     Lake 
soft  moving  water,  their  soul  rose  and  sank  in  an  instant  to  the  lev^  of 
the  poet's  emotion,  and  their  sentiments  readily  flowed  in  the  bed  lie 
had  prepared  for  them.     They  let  him  go  about  on  his  journey,  and 
did  not  forbid  him  to  make  two  voyages  at  once.     They  allowed  seyeni 
plots  in  one.     If  but  the  slightest  thread  imited  them,  it  was  suffieient 
Lorenzo  eloped  with  Jessica,  Shylock  was  frustrated  in  his  revenge, 
Portia's  suitors  failed  in  the  test  imposed  upon  them  ;  Portia,  disguised 
as  a  doctor  of  laws,  took  from  her  husband  the  ring  which  he  had 
promised  never  to  part  with  ;  these  three  or  four  comedies,  disunited, 
mingled,  were  shuffled  and  unfolded  together,  like  an  unknotted  skein, 
in  which  threads  of  a  hundred  colours  are  entwined.     Together  with 
diversity,  my  spectators  allowed  improbability.      Comedy  is  a  slight 
winged  creature,  which  flutters  from  dream  to  dream,  whose  wings 
you  would  break  if  you  held  it  captive  in  the  narrow  prison  of  common 
sense.     Do  not  press  its  fictions  too  hard  ;  do  not  probe  their  contents. 
Let  them  float  before  your  eyes  like  a  charming  swift  dream.     Let  the 
fleeting  apparition  plunge  back  into  the  bright  misty  land  from  whence 
it  came.     For  an  instant  it  deceived  you ;  let  it  sufiice.     It  is  sweet 
to  leave  the  world  of  realities  behind  you ;  the  mind  can  rest  amidst 
impossibilities.     We  are  happy  when  delivered  from  the  rough  chains 
of  logic,  when  we  wander  amongst  strange  adventures,  when  we  live 
in  sheer  romance,  and  know  that  we  are  living  there.     I  do  not  try  to 
deceive  you,  and  make  you  believe  in  the  world  where  I  take  you. 
One  must  disbelieve  it  in  order  to  enjoy  it.     We  must  give  ourselves 
up  to  illusion,  and  feel  that  we  are  giving  ourselves  up  to  it.    We  must 
smile  as  we  listen.     We  smile  in  The  Winter^s  Tale,  when  Hermione 
descends  from  her  pedestal,  and  when  Leontes  discovers  hb  wife  in  the 
statue,  having  believed  her  to  be  dead.     We  smile  in  Cymhelint,  when 
we  see  the  lone  cavern  in  which  the  young  princes  have  lived  li*® 
savage  hunters.     Improbability  deprives  emotions  of  their  sting.    The 
events  interest  or  touch  us  without  making  us  suff*er.      At  the  very 
moment  when  sympathy  is  too  lively,  we  remind  ourselves  that  it  is 
all  a  fancy.     They  become  like  distant  objects,  whose  distance  softens 
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their  outline,  and  wraps  them  in  a  luminous  veil  of  blue  air.     Your 
txue  comedy  is  an  opera.     We  listen  to  sentiments  without  thinking 
too  much  of  plot.     We  follow  the  tender  or  gay  melodies  without 
reflecting  that  they  interrupt  the  actiooi.      We  dream  elsewhere  on 
bearing  music  ;  here  I  bid  you  dream  on  hearing  verse.' 
So  the  prologue  retires,  and  then  the  actors  come  on. 
As  you  Like  it  is  a  caprice.^    Action  there  is  none  4  interest  barely ; 
likelihood  still  less.    And  the  whole  is  charming.    Two  cousins,  princes' 
daughters,  come  to  a  forest  with  a  court  clown,  Celia  disguised  as  a 
shepherdess,  Rosalind  as  a  boy.    They  find  here  the  old  duke,  Rosalind's 
father,  who,  driven  out  of  his  duchy,  lives  with  his  friends  like  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  hunter.     They  find  amorous  shepherds,  who  with  songs 
and  prayers  pursue  intractable  shepherdesses.     They  discover  or  they 
meet  with  lovers  who  become  their  husbands.    Suddenly  it  is  announced 
that  the  wicked  Duke  Frederick,  who  had  usurped  the  orown,  has  just 
retired  to  a  cloister,  and  restored  the  throne  to  the  old  exiled  duke. 
Every  one  gets  married,  every  one  dances,  everything  ends  with  a 
*  mstic  revelry.'    Where  is  the  pleasantness  of  these  puerilities  ?    First, 
the  fact  of  its  being  puerile ;  the  absence  of  the  serious  permits  repose. 
There  are  no  events,  and  there  is  no  plot.     We  peacefully  follow  the 
^Bsy  current  of  graceful  or  melancholy  emotions,  which  guides  and 
Conducts  us  without  wearying.      The  place  adds  to  the  illusion  and 
oharm.     It  is  an  autumn  forest,  in  which  the  warm  rays  permeate  the 
blushing  oak  leaves,  or  the  half-staipt  ashes  tremble  and  smile  to  the 
feeble  breath  of  evening.     The  lovers  wander  by  brooks  that  *  brawl ' 
Xinder  antique  roots.     As  you  listen  to  them,  you  see  the  slim  birches, 
"Vrhose  cloak  of  laoe  grows  glossy  under  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun  that 
^ilds  them,  and  the  thoughts  wander  down  the  mossy  vistas  in  which 
Itheir  footfall  is  lost    What  better  place  could  be  chosen  for  the  comedy 
^  sentiment  and  the  play  of  heart-fancies  ?     Is  not  this  a  fit  spot  in 
^^hich  to  listen  to  love-talk  P     Sonoe  one  has  seen  Orlando,  Rosalind's 
loTer,  in  this  glade ;  she  hears  it  and  blushes.     '  Alas  the  day !  .  .  . 
What  did  he,  when  thou  sawest  him ?     What  said  he  ?     How  looked 
lie?     Wherein  went  he?     What  makes  he  here?     Did  he  ask  for 
me?     Where  remains  he?      How  parted  he  with  thee?  and  when 
shalt  thou  see  him  again?'      Then,  with  a  lower  voice,  somewhat 
hesitating:    'Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled?' 
Not  yet  exhausted :  *  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?     When  I 
think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on."      Question  on  question,  she 
closes  the  mouth  of  her  friend,  who  is  ready  to  answer.     At  every 
word  she  jests,  but  agitated,  blushing,  with  a  forced  gaiety ;  her  bosom 
heaves,  and  her  heart  beats.     Nevertheless  she  is  calmer  when  Orlando 

'  In  English,  a  word  is  wanting  to  express  the  French /antoiate,  used  by  M. 
Taine,  in  describing  this  scene :  what  in  music  is  called  a  capricao,  Tennyson 
calls  the  Princess  a  medley,  but  it  is  ambiguous. — Tr. 

'  As  you  Like  it,  iiL  2. 
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comes;  bandies  words  with  him;  sheltered  under  her  disguise,  she  makes 
him  confess  that  he  loves  Hosalind.     Then  she  plagues  him,  like  the 
frolic,  the  wag,  the  coquette  she  is.     '  Why,  how  now,  OrlandO)  where 
have  you  been  all  this  while  ?     You  a  lover  ? '    Orlando  repeats  his 
love,  and  she  pleases  herself  by  making  him  repeat  it  more  than  onoe. 
She  sparkles  with  wit,  jests,  mischievous  pranks ;  pretty  fits  of  anger, 
feigned  sulks,  bursts  of  laughter,  deafening  babble,,  engaging  caprices. 
'  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a  holiday  humour,  and  like 
enough  to  consent     What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind  ?  *     And  every  now  and  then  she  repeats  with  an 
arch  smile,   '  And  I  am  your  Rosalind ;  am  I  not  your  Rosalind  ?  *  ^ 
Orlando  protests  that  he  would  die*    Die  I    Who  ever  thought  of  dying 
for  love!     Leander?     He  took  one  bath  too  many  in  the  Hellespont; 
so  poets  have  said  he  died  for  love.     Troilus?     A  Greek  broke  his 
head  with  a  club ;  so  poets  have  said  he  died  for  love.     Come,  come, 
Rosalind  will  be  softer.     And  then  she  plays  at  marriage  with  him,  and 
makes  Celia  pronounce  the  solemn  words.      She  irritates  and  torments 
her  pretended  husband ;  tells  him  all  the  whims  she  means  to  indulge 
in,  all  the  pranks  she  will  play,  aU  the  bother  he  will  have  ta  endure. 
The  retorts  come  one  after  another  like  fireworks.     At  every  phrase 
we  follow  the  looks  of  these  sparkling  eyes,  the  curves  of  this  laugh- 
ing mouth,  the  quick  movements  of  this  supple  figure.     It  is  a  bird's 
petulance  and  volubility.     *  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love.'      Then  she 
plays  with  her  cousin  Celia,  sports  with  her  hair,  calls  her  by  every 
woman's  name.     Antitheses  without  end,  words  all  a-jumble,  quibbles, 
pretty  exaggerations,  word^racket ;  as  you  listen,  you  fancy  it  is  the 
warbling   of  a   nightingale.      The   trill   of  repeated   metaphcHS,  the 
melodious  roll  of  the  poetical  gamut,  the  summer-symphony  rustling 
under  the  foliagej  change  the  piece  into  a  veritable-  opera.     The  three 
lovers  end  by  chanting  a  sort  of  trio.     The  first  throws  out  a  fancy, 
the  others  take  it  up.     Four  times  this  strophe  is  renewed ;  and  the 
symmetry  of  ideas,  added  to  the  jingle  of  the  rhymes,^  makes  of  a 
dialogue  a  concerto  of  love : 

*  Phebe,  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 

Silviu8.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebc 

P.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

0.  And  I  for  Rosalinda 

P.  And  I  for  no  woman.  .  .  • 

S.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes^  "^ 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance  ; 
And  so  I  am  for  Phebe. 

'  As  you  Like  U,  iv.  1. 
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P.  And  so  am  I  for  Gkmymede. 
O.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 
B.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. '  ^ 

The  necessity  of  singing  is  so  urgent,  that  a  minute  later  songs  break 
out  of  themselves.  The  prose  and  the  conversation  end  in  lyric  poetry. 
We  pass  straight  on  into  these  odes.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a 
new  country.  We  feel  the  distraction  and  foolish  gaiety  as  if  it  were  a 
holiday.  We  see  the  graceful  couple  whom  the  song  brings  before  us, 
passing  in  the  misty  light '  o'er  the  green  corn-field/  amid  the  hum  of 
sportive  insects,  on  the  finest  day  of  the  flowering  spring-time.  The 
imlikelihood  grows  natural^  and  we  are  not  astonished  when  we  see 
Hymen  leading  the  two  brides  by  the  hand  to  give  them  to  their  hus- 
bands. 

Whilst  the  young  folks  sing,  the  old  folk  talk.  Their  life  also  is  a 
romance,  but  a  sad  one.  Shakspeare*s  delicate  soul,  bruised  by  the 
shocks  of  social  life,  took  refuge  in  contemplations  of  solitary  life.  To 
forget  the  strife  and  annoyances  of  the  world,  he  must  bury  himself  in 
a  wide  silent  forest,  and 

'  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time. ' ' 

We  may  look  at  the  bright  images  which  the  sun  carves  on  the  white 
beech-boles,  the  shade  of  trembling  leaves  flickering  on  the  thick  moss, 
the  long  waves  of  the  summit  of  the  trees;  the  sharp  sting  of  care  is 
blunted ;  we  sufler  no  more,  simply  remembering  that  we  suffered  once  ; 
we  feel  nothing  but  a  gentle  misanthropy,  and  being  renewed,  we  are 
the  better  for  it.  The  oid  duke  is  happy  m  his  exile.  .Solitude  has 
given  him  rest,  delivered  him  from  flattery,  reconciled  him  to  nature. 
He  pities  the  stags  which  he  is  obliged  to  hunt  for  food  i 

*  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  foals, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Should  in  their  own  confines  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored.' ' 

Nothing  sweeter  than  this  mixture  of  tender  compassion,  dreamy  philo- 
sophy, delicate  sadness,  poetieal  complaints,  and  rustic  songs.  One  of 
the  lords  sings : 

••  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 


^  As  you  Like  U,  y.  2.  « /Wd  IL  7.  *  Ibid.  u.  I. 
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Heigh-ho  I  sing,  heigh-ho !  nnto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loTing  mere  folly : 

Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  I 

This  life  is  most  jolly/  ^ 

Amongst  these  lords  is  found  a  soul  that  suffen  more,  Jaiqnes  the 
melancholy,  one  of  Shakspeare^s  best-loved  characters,  a  transparent 
mask  behind  which  we  perceive  the  face  of  the  poet  He  is  sad  because 
he  is  tender ;  he  feels  the  contact  of  things  too  keenly,  and  what  leaves 
the  rest  indifferent,  makes  him  weep.^  He  does  not  scold,  he  is  sad ; 
he  does  not  reason,  he  is  moved ;  he  has  not  the  combative  spirit  of  a 
reforming  moralist ;  his  soul  is  sick  and  weary  of  life.  Impassioned 
imagination  leads  quickly  to  disgust  Like  opium,  it  excites  and  shatters. 
It  leads  man  to  the  loftiest  philosophy,  then  lets  him  down  to  the  whims 
of  a  child.  Jacques  leaves  the  others  brusquely,  and  goes  to  the  quiet 
nooks  to  be  alone.  He  loves  his  sadness,  and  would  not  exchange  it 
for  joy.     Meeting  Orlando,  he  says : 

'  Rosalind  is  your  lore's  name  ? 
0.  Yes,  just 
/.  I  do  not  like  her  name. ' ' 

He  has  the  fancies  of  a  nervous  woman.  He  is  scandalised  because 
Orlando  writes  sonnets  on  the  forest  trees.  He  is  whimsical,  and  finds 
subjects  of  grief  and  gaiety,  where  others  would  see  nothing  of  the 

sort: 

*  A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i*  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ;  A  miserable  world  1 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  son, 
And  rail'd  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms  and  yet  a  motley  fool.  .  .  . 
0  noble  fool !     A  worthy  fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. .  . . 

0  that  I  were  a  fool  1 

1  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat*  * 

The  next  minute  he  returns  to  his  melancholy  dissertations,  bright 
pictures  whose  vivacity  explains  his  character,  and  betrays  Shakspeare, 
hiding  under  his  name : 

*  All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant, 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel, 

^  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

'  Compare  Jacques  with  the  Alceste  of  Moliere.    It  is  the  contrast  between  » 
misanthrope  through  reasoning  and  one  through  imagination. 

» As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  •  *  Ibid.  iL  7. 
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And  shiiimg  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  schooL     And  then  the  lover, 

Sighing  like  fnmacc,  with  a  woefnl  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.    Then  a  soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 

Jealous  in  honour,  sadden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then  the  justice. 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.'^ 

(As  you  Like  it  is  a  half-dream.  Midsummer  NigMa  Dream  is  a 
complete  one.) 

The  scene,  buried  in  the  far-off  mist  of  fabulous  antiquity,  carries  us 
back  to  Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  who  is  preparing  hb  palace  for  his 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  Amazons.  The  style,  loaded 
with  contorted  images,  fills  the  mind  with  strange  and  splendid  visions, 
and  the  airy  elf-world  divert  the  comedy  into  the  fairy-land  from 
whence  it  sprung. 

Love  is  still  the  theme;  of  all  sentiments,  is  it  not  the  greatest 
fancy- weaver  ?  But  we  have  not  here  for  language  the  charming 
tittle-tattle  of  Bosalind ;  it  is  glaring,  like  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
does  not  brim  over  in  slight  conversations,  in  supple  and  skipping 
prose ;  it  breaks  forth  into  long  rhyming  odes,  dressed  in  magnificent 
metaphors,  sustained  by  impassioned  accents,  such  as  a  warm  night, 
odorous  and  star-spangled,  inspires  in  a  poet  who  loves.  Lysander  and 
Hermia  agree  to  meet : 

'  Lys.  To-morrow  night,  when  Phcebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  2>earl  the  bladed  grass, 
A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal. 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devised  to  steal. 

Her,  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie.  ... 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet" 

Thqr  get  lost,  and  fall  asleep,  wearied,  under  the  trees.     Puck  squeezes 
in  the  youth's  eyes  the  juice  of  a  magic  flower,  and  changes  his  heart. 

'  Am  ycu  Like  t^  ii  7.  '  JiitUummer  NiglU*e  Dream,  i.  1. 
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Presently,  when  He  awakes,  he  will  become  enamoured  of  the  first 
woman  he  sees.   Meanwhile  Demetrius,  Hermia's  rejected  lover,  wanders 
with  Helena,  whom  he  rejects,  in  the  solitary  wood.     The  magic  flower 
changes  him  in  turn  :  he  now  loves  Helena.    The  lovers  flee  and  pursue 
one  another,  beneath  the  lofty  trees,  in  the  calm  night.     We  smile  at 
their  transports,  their  complaints,  their  ecstasies,  and  yet  we  join  in 
them.     This  passion  is  a  dream,  and  yet  it  moves  us.     It  is  like  those 
airy  webs  which  we  find  at  morning  on  the  crest  of  the  hedgerows  where 
the  dew  has  spread  them,  and  whose  weft  sparkles  like  a  jewel-casket. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fragile,  and  nothing  more  gracefuL     The  poet 
sports  with  emotions;  he  mingles,  confuses,  redoubles,  interweaves  them; 
he  twines  and  untwines  these  loves  like  the  mazes  of  a  dance,  and  we 
see  the  noble  and  tender  figures  pass  by  the  verdant  bushes,  under  the 
radiant  eyes  of  the  stars,  now  wet  with  tears,,  now  bright  with  rapture. 
They  have  the  abandonment  of  true  love,  not  the  grossness  of  sensiul 
love.     Nothing  causes  us  to  fall  from  the  ideal  world  m  which  Shak- 
speare  conducts  us.    Dazzled  by  beauty,  they  adore  it,  and  the  spectacle 
of  their  happiness,  their  emotion,  and  their  tenderness,  is  a  kind  of 
enchantment. 

Above  these  two  couples  flutters  and  hums  the  swarm  of  elves  and 
fairies.  Tliey  also  love.  Titania,  their  queen,  has  a  young  boy  for  her 
favourite,  son  of  an  Indian  king,  of  whom  Oberon,  her  husband,  wishes 
to  deprive  her.  They  quarrel,  so  that  the  elves  creep  for  fear  into  the 
acorn  cups,  in  the  golden  priHiroses.  Oberon,  by  way  of  vengeance, 
touches  Titania's  sleeping  eyes  with  the  magic  flower,  and  thus  on 
waking  the  nimblest  and  most  charming  of  the  fairies  finds  heraelf  1 
enamoured  of  a  stupid  blockhead  with  an  ass'  head.  She  kneels  before 
him ;  she  sets  on  his  *  hairy  temples  a  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant 
flowers : ' 

*  And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes, 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail.*^ 

She  calls  round  her  all  her  fairy  attendants  : 

*  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman  ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries  ; 
The  honey -bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow- worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed  and  to  arise  ; 

And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies 

To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes.  .  .  . 

Come,  wait  upon  him  ;  lead  him  to  my  bower. 

^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
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The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  love's  tongiie,  bring  him  silently. ' ' 

It  was  necessary,  for  her  love  brayed  horribly,  and  to  all  the  offers 
of  Tltania,  replied  with  a  petition  for  hay.  What  can  be  sadder  and 
sweeter  than  this  irony  of  Shakspeare?  What  raillery  against  love, 
and  what  tenderness  for  love !  The  sentiment  is  divine :  its  object  un- 
worthy. The  heart  is  ravished,  the  eyes  blind.  It  is  a  golden  butterfly, 
fluttering  in  the  mud  ;  and  Shakspeare,  whilst  painting  its  misery,  pre- 
serves all  its  beauty : 

'  Come,  sit  thee  down  npon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head. 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy.  .  .  . 
Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms.  .  .  . 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
0,  how  I  love  thee  !  how  I  dote  on  thee  !  '* 

At  the  return  of  morning,  when 


^ 


*  The  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams,' ^ 


e  enchantment  ceases,  Titania  awakes  on  her  couch  of  wild  thyme 
and  drooping  violets.  She  drives  the  monster  away ;  her  recollections 
of  the  night  are  effaced  in  a  vague  twilight : 

'  These  things  seem  small  and  unditrtingnishable, 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. '  * 

And  the  fairies 

*  Go  seek  some  dew  drops  here 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear.'  * 

Such  is  Shakspeare's  fantasy,  a  light  tissue  cff  bold  inventions,  of  ardent 
passions,  melancholy  mockery,  dazzling  poetry,  such  as  one  of  Titania's 
elves  would  have  made.  Nothing  could  be  more  like  the  poet's  mind 
than  these  nimble  genii,  children  of  air  and  flame,  whose  flights  *  com- 
pass the  globe '  in  a  second,  who  glide  over  the  foam  of  the  waves  and 
skip  between  the  atoms  of  the  winds.  Ariel  flies,  an  invisible  songster, 
around  shipwrecked  men  to  console  them,  discovers  the  thoughts  of 


»  Midsummer  NigMs  Dream,  iil  1.  "  Jbid.  iv.  1. 

»  Ibid,  iiL  2.  *  Ibid.  iv.  1.  *  Jbid.  ii  1. 
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fsligliter  things  than  ours.  Hence  his  style,  blooming  with  exuberant 
images,  loaded  with  exaggerated  metaphors,  whose  strangeness  is  like 
incoherence,  whose  wealth  is  superabundant,  the  work  of  a  mind,  which 
at  the  least  incitement,  produces  too  much  and  leaps  too  far.  Hence 
bis  implied  psychology,  and  his  terrible  penetration,  which  instan- 
taneously perceiying  all  the  effects  of  a  situation,  and  all  the  details  of 
a  character,  concentrates  them  in  every  response,  and  gives  his  figure  a 
relief  and  a  colouring  which  create  illusion.  Hence  bur  emotion  and 
tenderness.  We  say  to  him,  as  Desdemona  to  Othello :  '  I  love  thee 
for  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  thou  hast  passed,  aad  for  the  distressful 
stroke  that  thy  youth  suffered.^ 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  Ohristiaii  Renaissanoe. 

I.  The  vices  of  the  Pagan  Kenaissance — Decay  of  the  Southern  civilisations. 
II.  The  Reformation — Aptitude  of  the  Germanic  races,  and  suitability  of  Korthen 
climates — Albert  Durer's  bodies  anfl  souls — His  martyrdoms  and  last  judg- 
ments— Luther — His  conception  of  justice — Construction  of  Protestantism 
— Crisis  of  the  conscience — Renovation  of  heart — Suppression  of  ceremoniei 
— Transformation  of  the  clergy. 

III.  The  Reformation  in  England — Tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts— Disordeii 

of  the  clergy — Irritation  of  the  people — The  interior  of  a  diocese — Persecu- 
tions and  convulsions — The  translation  of  the  Bible — How  biblical  events 
and  Hebraic  sentiments  are  in  accordance  with  contemporary  manners  and 
with  the  English  character — The  Prayer  Book — Moral  and  manly  feeling  of 
the  prayers  and  offices — Preaching — Latimer — His  education — Character- 
Familiar  and  persuasive  eloquence — Death — The  martyrs  under  Mary— Eng- 
hmd  thenceforth  Prot(«tant. 

IV.  The  Anglicans — Close  connection  between  religion  and  society — How  the 

religious  sentiment  penetrates  literature — How  the  sentiment  of  the  beinti- A 
ful  subsists  in  religion — Hooker — His  breadth  of  mind  and  the  fulness  of  ^ 
his  style — Hales  and  Chillingworth — Praise  of  reason  and  tolerance— Jeremy 
Taylor — His  learning,  imagination,  and  poetic  feeling. 
V.  The  Puritans — Opposition  of  religion  and  the  world — Dogmas — Morality- 
Scruples — Their  triumph  and  enthusiasm — Their  work  and  practical  sense. 
VI.  Bunyan — His  life,   spirit,   and  work — The  Prospect  of   Protestantism  in 
England. 

I. 

*  T  WOULD  have  my  reader  fully  understand,'  says  Luther  in  the 
I  preface  to  his  complete  worlcs,  *  that  I  have  been  a  monk  and  a 
bigoted  Papist,  so  intoxicated,  or  rather  so  swallowed  up  in  papistical 
doctrines,  that  I  was  quite  ready,  if  I  had  been  able,  to  kill  or  procure 
the  death  of  those  who  should  have  rejected  obedience  to  the  Pope 
by  so  much  as  a  syllable.  I  was  not  all  cold  or  all  ice  in  the  Pope's 
defence,  like  Eckius  and  his  like,  who  veritably  seemed  to  me  to  con- 
stitute themselves  his  defenders  rather  for  their  belly's  sake  than 
because  they  looked  at  the  matter  seriously.  More,  to  this  daj  they 
seem  to  mock  at  him,  like  Epicureans.  I  for  my  part  proceeded  frankly, 
like  a  man  who  has  horribly  feared  the  day  of  judgment,  and  who  yet 
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hoped  to  be  Kived  witli  a  sliaking  of  all  his  bones.'  Again,  ivlien  he 
siiw  Rome  for  the  first  linie,  he  prostrated  himself,  saying,  '  I  salute 
thee,  hoi/  Eome  .  .  .  bathed  in  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs.' 
Imagine,  if  you  may,  the  cfTect  which  the  shameless  paganism  of  the 
llulinD  KenaissaAcc  had  upon  such  a  mind,  so  loyal,  so  Christian. 
The  beauty  of  art,  the  charm  of  a  refined  and  sensuous  existence,  hod 
liiken  no  hold  upon  him ;  he  judged  morals,  and  he  judged  ibem  with 
his  conscience  only.  He  regarded  this  southern  civilisation  with  the 
eves  of  a  man  of  the  north,  and  understood  its  vices  only,  like  Ascham, 
who  said  he  had  seen  '  in  Venice  more  libertie  to  sinne  in  ix  dayes 
than  erer  I  heard  tell  of  in  our  noble  Citie  of  London  in  ix  ycare.' ' 
Lilte  Arnold  and  Channing  in  tlie  present  day,  lilce  all  the  men  of  Ger- 
manic* race  and  education,  he  wiis  horrified  at  this  voluptuous  life,  now 
reckless  and  now  licentious,  but  always  void  of  moral  principles,  given 
up  to  passion,  rendered  light  by  irony,  shut  ia  by  the  present,  destitute 
of  belief  in  the  infinite,  with  no  other  worship  than  that  of  visible  beauty, 
no  other  object  than  the  search  after  pleasure,  no  other  religion  than 
the  terrors  of  the  imagination  and  the  idolatry  of  the  eyes. 

'I  would  not,'  said  Luther  afterwards,  'for  a  hundred  thousand 
florins  have  gone  without  seeing  Rome  ;  I  should  always  have  doubted 
whether  1  was  not  doing  injustice  to  the  Pope.*  The  crimes  of  Rome 
are  incredible ;  no  one  will  credit  so  great  a  perversity  who  has  not 
the  witness  of  his  eyes,  ears,  personal  knowledge.  .  .  .  There  reigned 
ail  the  villanies  and  infamies,  all  the  atrocious  crimes,  in  particular 
blind  greed,  contempt  of  God,  perjuries,  sodomy.  .  .  .  We  Germans 
-v^  ill  liquor  enough  to  split  us,  whilst  the  Italians  are  sober.  But  they 
ihe  most  impious  of  men  ;  they  make  a  mock  of  true  religion,  they 
<  rn  the  rest  of  us  Christians,  because  wc  believe  everything  in  Scrip- 
i:ire,  .  .  .  There  is  a  saying  in  Italy  which  th»y  make  use  of  when 
tliey  go  to  church  :  "  Come  and  let  us  conform  to  the  popular  error." 
"  if  we  were  obliged,"  they  say  again,  "  to  believe  in  evt^ry  word  of 
God,  we  sliuuld  be  the  most  wretched  of  men,  and  we  should  never  be 
able  to  have  a  moment's  cheerfulness ;  we  must  put  a  good  face  on  it, 
and  not  believe  everything."  This  is  what  Leo  x.  did,  who,  hearing  a 
discussion  as  to  the  immortality  or  mortality  of  the  soul,  took  the  latter 
side.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  it  would  be  terrible  to  believe  in  a  future  state, 
'  Ti'cience  is  an  evil  beast,  who  arms  man  against  himself."  .  .  .  Tlie 
'  iltuns  are  either  epicureans  or  superstitious.  The  people  fear  St. 
'  iihonjf  and  St.  Sebastian  more  than  Christ,  because  of  tlie  plagues 
'  <•  V  send.  This  is  why,  when  they  waut  to  prevent  the  Italians  from 
'  emitting  a  nuisance  anywhere,  they  paint  up  St.  Anthony  with  his 
vy  lance.      Thus  do  they  hve  in  extreme  superstition,  ignorant  of 


Koger  Atdiam,  The  Scholeraiuler  <1GT0),  cd.  Arbcr.  1670,  first  bc«k,  ]>,  88. 
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God's  word,  cot  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  flesli,  nor  Hte 
lasting,  and  fearing  only  temporal   evils.     Their  blasphemy  i 
frightful,  .  .  .  and  the  cruelty  of  their  revenge  ia  atrocioai 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  their  enemies  in  any  other  vfay,  they  lay  bi 
for  them  in  the  churches,  so  that  one  taaa  cleft  his  enemy's  head  h 
the  altar.  .  .  .  There  are  often  murders  at  funerab  o 
hcritaaoei.  .  ,  .  They  celebrate  the  Carnival  with  extreme  impropri 
and  folly  for  several  weeks,  and  they  have  mode  a  custom  of  y 
sins  and  extmvngances  at  it,  for  they  are  men  without  c 
live  in  open  un,  and  make  light  of  the  marriitge  t 
mans,  and  other  simple  nations,  are  like  a  bare  clout ;  bui  the  It*] 
are  painted  and  specklt^i  with  all  sorts  of  false  opinions,  and  dispo 
still  to  embrace  many  worse.  .  .  .  Their  fasts  are  more  splendid  than  our 
most  sumptuous  feasts.     They  dress  extravagantly ;  where  we  spend  a 
florin  on  our  clothes,  they  put  down  ten  ilorina  to  1 
When  they  (the  Italians)  are  chaste,  it  is  sodomy  with  them.     TliOi 
no  society  amongst  them.     No  one  trusts  another ;  they  do  nol  0 
together  freely,  like  us  Germans ;  they  do  not  allow  strangers  (o  iM 
publicly  with  their  wives  :  compared  with  the  Germans,  they  m  U 
gether  men  of  the  cloister.'     These  hard  words  are  weak  compandiM 
the  facts.'      Treasons,  assassinations,  tortures,  open  debauchery,  1 
practice  of  pobontng,  the  worst  and  most  shnmeless  outrages,  an  ■ 
blushingly  and  publicly  tolerated  in  the  open  tight  of  heaven. 
the  Pope's  vicar  having  forbidden  clerics  iind  laics  to  keep  o 
the  Pope  revoked  the  decree,  '  saying  that  that  was  not  foriddal 
because  the  hfe  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics  was  such  that  h*rd]y<| 
was  to  be  found  who  did  not  keep  a  concubine,  or  at  least  wbo^ 
not  a  courtesan,'     C(es.ir  Borgia  at  the  capture  of  Capua  '  d 
of  the  most  beautiful  women,  whom  he  kept  for  himself;  and* 
large  number  of  captives  were  sold  at  a  low  price  at  Rome.'    Uq 
Alexander  vi.,  '  all  ecclesiastics,  from  the  greatest  to  tlie  leMli  t 
concubines  in  the  place  of  wives,  and  that  publicly.       If  Godb' 
it  not,'  adds  the  histori.in,  '  this  corruption  will  pass  to  the  n 
religious  orders,  although,  to  confess  the  truth,  almost  all  the  n 
teries  of  the  town  have  become  bawd-houses,  without  any  one  K 
against  it.'     With  respect  to  Alexander  vl.,   who  loved  his  daaj 
Lucretia,  the  reader  may  find  in  Burchard  the  description  of  ibe  n 
vellous  orgies  in  which  he  joined  with  Lucretia  and  Cecmt,  m 
enumeration  of  the  prizes  which  he  distributed.     Let  the  readar 
rend  for  himself  the  story  of  the  bestiuhty  of  Pietro  Lutgi  FanuM^I 
Pope's  son,  how  the  young  and  upright  Bishop  oE  Fano  died  fromliii  V 
rage,  and  how  the  Pope,  speaking  of  this  crime  as  *  a  yontUui  lai^ 


.  '  Sre  Corpus  hittorieoruM  medii  ari,  G.  Ecconl,  roL  iL;  .luh.  Boivliarili,  lu:- 
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I  in  this  secret  bull  '  the  fullest  absolution  from  all  t.lip  pains 
liieh  he  might  have  incurred  by  human  incontinence,  in  whatever  shape 
r  with  whatever  cause.'  As  to  civil  security,  Bentivoglio  eauseJ  all  the 
[*r«scotti  to  be  put  to  death  ;  Hippolyto  d'Eate  had  liia  brother's  eyes 
ut  out  in  his  presence;  Cssar  Borf^a  killed  his  brother;  murder  is 
>nsonaat  with  their  public  manners,  and  excites  no  wonder.  A  fisher- 
lan  was  asked  why  he  had  not  informed  the  governor  of  the  town  that 
e  had  seen  a  body  thrown  into  the  water;  'he  rephed  that  be  had 
;en  about  a  hundred  bodies  thrown  into  the  water  during  bis  lifetime 
1  the  same  place,  and  that  no  one  had  ever  troubled  about  it.'  '  In 
or  town,'  says  an  old  historian,  '  much  murder  and  pill^e  was  done 
y  day  and  night,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  but  some  one  was  killed.' 
ifeear  Borgia  one  day  killed  Pero»o,  the  Pope's  favourite,  between  his 
RDS  and  luidcr  his  cloak,  so  that  the  blood  spurted  up  to  the  Pope's 
iff.  He  caused  his  sister's  husliand  to  be  stabbed  and  then  strangled 
■ion  day,  on  the  steps  of  the  palace;  count,  if  you  can,  his  assossi- 

.  'H9.     Cert^nly  lie  and  his  father,  by  their  character,  morals,  open 

1  ^vstematic  wickedness,  have  presented  to  Europe  the  two  most  suc- 
<  --^ful  images  of  the  devil.  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  it  was  on  the  model 
f  this  society,  and  for  this  sodety,  that  Machiavelli  wrote  hb  Prince. 
"he  complete  development  of  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  lusts  of  man,  ,■ 
he  complete  destruction  of  all  the  restraints  and  all  the  shame  of  man,  ' 
re  the  two  distinguishing  marks  of  this  grand  and  perverse  culture, 
o  make  man  a  strong  being,, hedged  about  with  genius,  audacity,  pre- 
t.nce  of  mind,  astute  policy,  dissimulation,  patience,  and  to  torn  all  tliis 

A  '•!  to  the  acquisition  of  every  kind  of  pleasure,  pleasures  of  the  body, 

'iviiry,  arts,  literature,  authority;  that  is,  to  form  and  to  set  free  an 
irahle  smd  formidable  animal,  very  greedy  and  well  anued, — such 
>..,  l,is  object;  and  the  effect,  after  a  hundred  years,  is  visible.  They 
or«  one  another  to  pieces  like  beautiful  lions  and  superb  panthers, 
n  this  society,  which  was  turned  into  a  circus,  amid  so  mauy  hatreds, 
ind  when  exhaustion  was  setting  in,  the  foreigner  appeared :  all  lieut 

K'lith  his  lash ;  they  were  caged,  and  thus  they  pine  away,  in  dull 
i-ures,  with  low  vices,'  bowing  their  backs.      Despotism,  the  In- 

■  :T)on,  the  Cicisbei,  dense  ignorance,  and  open  knavery,  the  sharae- 
<'.'<s  and  the  smartness  of  harlequins  and  rascals,  misery  and  venuin, 

- 1  icii  is  the  issue  of  the  Italian  lieaaissance.    Like  the  old  civilisa^ona 

■  leece  and  Rome,'  like  the  modem  civilisations  of  Provence  and 

;  lin,  like  ail  southern  civilisations,  it  bears  in  its  bosom  an  irremedi- 

ibl*;  rice,  a  bad  and  false  conception  of  man.    The  Germans  of  tbe  dx- 

ei-nth  century,  like  tbe  Germans  of  the  fourteenth  century,  have  rightly 

thn  piflurp  of  this  degtsdatioa.     See  slso  tto 
iunv^iits  of  Tuacsu;  at  tin'  rluse  of  thi*  lightcenth 

a  Homrr  to  CanstautiiK',  the  nncient  cit;r  wu  an  aesociotlon  of  freemen. 
Bairn  was  thr  canqnvst  auil  duotructiun  uf  other  fRi.-uu.<u. 
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judged  it ;  wUli  iheir  sitniile  common  sense,  wiiti  their  fundaau 
hoDCBty,  tLey  have  put  tbcir  fingers  on  the  secret  plagae-spol,  A 
soraetj  cannot  be  founded  only  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  poner; 
a  society  can  only  be  founded  on  the  respect  for  liberty  and  jiuiiw. 
In  order  that  the  great  human  renovation  which  in  tiie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury rniaed  the  whole  of  Europe  might  be  perfected  and  endure,  il  w.v 
necessary  that,  meeting  with  another  race,  it  might  develop 
c»ilture,  and  that  from  a  more  wholesome  conceptjt 
might  educe  a  better  form  of  civilisation. 


IT. 


Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  Ri 
It  also  was  in  fact  a  new  birth,  one  in  hi 
Germanic  peoples.  The  distinction  bel 
its  moral  principles.  Grosser  and  beavic 
drunkenness,'  these  nations  are  nt  thi 
influence  of  conscience,  firmer  ii 
disposed  to  self-denial  and  sacrlfii 


bnm  the  Reforti 

fflth  the  genius  ol 

s  genius  and  o  ' 

giTen  to  gluttony  H 

the   same  time   more  under  tli^ 

e  observance  of  their  ward,  nmrf 

Such  their  climate  has  madeti)«in^ 


existence  ^^ 

lefomati^H 

tnius  of  ^^1 
)d  oihenl^l 
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and  such  they  have  continued,  from  Tacitus  to  Luther,  from  Kiioj:  'o 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Kant,  In  the  course  of  time,  and  beHMtli 
the  incessant  action  of  the  ages,  the  phlegmatic  body,  puffed  out  «il!i 
gross  food  and  strong  drink,  had  become  rusted,  the  i 
citable,  the  muscles  less  strung,  the  desires  less  seconded  by  • 
the  life  more  dull  and  slow,  the  soul  more  hardened  &nd  i 
to  the  shocks  of  the  body :  mud,  rain,  snow,  profusion  of  unplM 
and  gloomy  sights,  the  want  of  lively  and  delicate  excitenieDtg  off 
senses,  keep  man  In  a  militant  attitude.  Heroes  in  the  barbarous  ■) 
workers  to-day,  tiiey  endure  weariness  now  as  they  courteil  * 
then ;  now,  as  then,  nobility  of  soul  appeals  to  them ;  thrown  b 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  the  soul,  they  find  in  these  a  world,  the  * 
of  moral  beauty.     For  them  the  Ideal  is  displaced ;  it  is  no 

'  ifimoirn  de  la  Margrave  de  Baimlh.  See  also  Misson,  I'oyagr  a 
irOO.  Compare  the  manners  of  the  stridenls  at  tlie  pment  day.  ■'Hip  Gasun.- 
are,  as  you  know,  wonderful  drinkers :  no  people  in  tlie  world  ore  more  ttiittoiD)i. 
more  civil,  more  officious  ;  but  yet  they  have  terrible  customs  in  ihn  mitw  "' 
drinking.  With  tbem  eveiTthing  is  done  drinking ;  the;  drink  in  doing  •'(>! 
tiling.  There  was  not  time  during  a  visit  to  soy  three  words,  before  jm  *'" 
BUtDnished  to  see  the  coUstiou  arrive,  or  at  least  a  few  jugs  of  wine,  accannai'"'' 
by  a  plate  of  trosts  of  bread,  dished  up  with  ppj)pFr  and  snlt  :  a  fatal  prepanti' 
for  bud  drinkiTB.  Ton  must  lie  ttttjuaiclcd  with  the  laws  which  art  aneimi'-' 
observed,  sacred  and  inviolable  laws.  You  nmst  never  drink  without  ilrinkiDf  '' 
some  one's  health  ;  nlso,  after  drinking,  you  must  uDer  the  wine  to  him  nhr.- 
health  you  hsve  drunk.  You  must  never  rvfuse  the  glass  which  is  offered  to  y'''. 
Md  you  must  naturally  drain  it  to  its  last  drop.  Befleot  a  Uttle,  I  h 
on  these  customs,  and  sen  how  it  is  possible  to  ecase  drinking  ;  act^ordiDgly,  Ui*.' 
never  cease.  In  Germany  it  is  a  perpetual  drinking-boot ;  to  drink  in  Qcnui^j 
is  to  drink  for  ever.' 
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amidst  forms,  made  up  of  force  and  joy,  but  it  is  trnnsferred  to 
seaiimeDts,  made  up  of  trutli,  law,  attacfament  to  duty,  obserrance  of 
Older.  What  matters  it  if  tlie  storm  rages  and  if  it  saows,  if  tlie  wind 
blusters  in  the  black  pine-forests,  or  on  the  wan  aea-surges  where  the 
sea-gulls  scream,  if  a  man,  stiff  and  blue  with  cold,  shutting  himself  up 
in  his  cottage,  have  but  a  diah  of  sourcrout  or  a  piece  of  salt  beef, 
under  his  smoky  light  and  beside  his  fire  of  turf;  another  kingdom 
opens  to  reward  him,  the  kingdom  of  inward  contentment :  hb  wife 
loves  him,  and  is  faithful ;  hia  children  round  his  hearth  spell  out 
the  old  family  Bible ;  lie  Is  the  master  in  his  home,  the  protector, 
the  benefactor,  honoured  by  others,  honoured  by  himself;  and  if  so 
be  tliat  he  needs  assistance,  he  knows  that  at  the  first  appeal  he  will 
see  his  neighbours  stand  fnithfullj  and  bravely  by  his  side.  The 
reader  need  only  refer  to  the  portraits  of  the  time,  those  of  Italy  and 
Germany;  he  will  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  two  races  and  tile  two 
ciTilisations,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  :  on  one  side,  a  half- 
naked  condottiere  in  Eomau  costume,  a  cardinal  iu  his  robes,  amply 
draped,  in  a  rich  arm-chair,  carved  and  adorned  with  heads  of  Uods, 
leaves,  dancing  faims,  he  himself  satirical  and  voluptuous,  with  tlie 
easy  and  dangerous  look  of  a  politicion  and  mnn  of  the  world,  craftily 
pois>;d  and  on  his  guard;  on  the  other  side,  some  honest  doctor,  ti 
theologian,  a  simple  man,  with  badly  combed  locks,  stiff  as  a  post, 
in  his  simple  gown  of  coarse  black  serge,  with  big  books  of  dogma 
ponderously  clasped,  a  consdeniious  worker,  an  exemplary  father  of 
a  funiiiy.  Sec  now  the  great  artist  of  ibe  age,  a  laborious  and  con- 
scientious workman,  a  follower  of  Luther*s,'  a  true  Northman — Albert 
Durer.  He  also,  like  Raphael  and  Titian,  has  hb  ideal  of  man,  nn 
inexhaustible  ideal,  whence  spring  by  hundreds  living  figures  and  the 
representations  of  manners,  but  how  national  and  original  I  No  care 
for  expansive  and  happy  beauty :  to  him  nude  bodies  ore  but  bodies 
undressed :  straight  shoulders,  prominent  stomachs,  thin  legs,  feet 
pinched  by  shoes,  his  neighbour  the  oarpenter'a,  or  his  gossip  the 
su usage-seller's.  The  heads  stand  out  in  his  etching!,  remorselessly 
scraped  and  scooped  away,  savage  or  commonplace,  of\ea  wrinkled 
by  the  fatigues  of  trade,  generally  sad,  anxious,  and  patient,  harshly 
and  wretchedly  transformed  by  the  necessilies  of  life.  Where  is 'the 
vista  out  of  this  minute  copy  of  unsavoury  truth  ?  To  what  land  will 
the  lofty  and  melancholy  imagination  betake  itself  ?  The  land  of 
dreams,  strange  dreams,  swarming  with  deep  thoughts,  sad  contempla- 
tion of  human  destiny,  a  vague  notion  of  the  great  enigma,  groping 
ruflection,  which  in  the  dimneaa  of  the  rough  woodcuts,  amidst  obscure 
emblems  and  fantastic  figures,  tries  to  seize  upon  truth  and  justice. 
'Iliere  was  no  need  to  search  so  for ;  Durer  had  grasped  them  *t  the 
fim  effort.     If  there  is  any  decency  in  the  world,  it  is  in  the  Kladonnas 


See  his  ktters;  and  the  synpalhy  expressed  for  Lather. 
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which  are  constantly  springing  to  life  luider  liia  penral.     He  n 
like  Raphael,  beginning  by  making  them  nude ;  the  most  licentioas  ha" 
would  not  venture  to  disturb  one  stiff  fold  of  their  robes ;  with  iDfini 
in  arms,  tliey  think  but  of  hini,  and  will  never  think  beyond  liitn; 
not  only  are  ihey  innocent,  but  they  are  virtuous.     The  good  Geraun 
housewife,  for    ever  shut   up,  voluntarily  and  naturally,  within 
domestic  duties  and  contentment,  breathes  out  in  all  the  fundi 
sincerity,  the  seriousness,  the  unassailable  loyalty  of  their  altitudes  II 
looks.     He  has  done  more ;  with  this  peaceful  virtue  he  has  piinti 
A  militant  virtue.     There  at  last  is  the  genuine  Christ,  tlie  man  a 
fled,  lean  and  flesliless  through  his  agony,  whose  blood  drops  minute  ■ 
minuie  in  rarer  drops,  as  the  feebler  and  feebler  pulsations  give  « 
ing  of  the  last  throe  of  a  dying  life.    Not  here,  as  in  the  Italian  a 
a  sight  to  charm  the  eyes,  a  mere  flow  of  drapery,  a  dispoatioal 
groups.    The  heart,  the  very  heart,  is  wounded  by  this  sight :  it  i*  I 
just  man  oppressed,  who  is  dying  because  the  world  hates  justice.  '' 
mighty,  the  men  of  the  age,  are  there,  indifferent,  satirical :  a  plan 
knight,  a  big-bellied  burgomaster,  who,  with  hands  folded  behind  | 
back,  looks  on,  kills  an  hour.     But  the  rest  weep ;  above  the  fait 
women,  angels  full  of  anguish  catch  in  their  vessels  the  holy  blood  ■ 
trickles  down,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  veil  their  face  not  to  b 
so  tremendous  an  outrage.     Other  outrages  will  come  afler ; 
manifold,  and  the  true  martyrs  beside  the  true  Christ,  reugned,  ^at, 
with  the  sweet  expression  of  the  earliest  believers.    They  are  bound  to  »i 
old  tree,  and  the  executioner  tears  them  with  his  iron-pointed  lasli. 
bishop  with  clasped  hands  is  praying  where  they  have  stretched  hi 
whilst  an  auger  is  being  screwed  into  his  eye.     Above,  amid  the  iot^ 
lacing  trees  and  gnarled  roots,  a  band  of  men 
the  lash  the  breast  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  crest  they  are  hurled  tt  4 
lance's  point  into  the  abyss ;  here  and  there  roll  heads,  stifiening  bi  " 
and  by  the  side  of  those  who  are  being  decapitated,  the  swollen  a 
impaled,  avrait  the  croaking  ravens.    All  these  sutferiags  n 
gone  for  the  coiJession  of  faith  and  the  establishment  of  justice, 
above  there  is  a  guardian,  an  avenger,  an  all-powerful  Judge,  y 
day  shall  come.     This  light  will  shine,  and  the  piercing  rays  of  the  I 
sun  already  play,  like  a  handful  of  darts,  across  the  darkness  of  the  f 
In  the  summit  of  heaven  appears  the  angel  in  his  shining  robe,  Ii 
ing  the  eager  hosts,  the  flashing  swords,  the  inevitable  arrows 
avengers,  who  are  to  trample  upon  and  punish  the  earth ;  mi 
falls  down  beneath  their  charge,  and  now  the  jaw  of  the  infernal  n 
grinds  the   head  of  the  wicked  prelates.     This  b  the  popular  poem 
conscience,  and  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  man  has  not  hod  a  w 
Bublime  and  complete  conception.' 


I  Sct  a  collcpti 
his  ApocalspM  to 


the  nacmblui^l 
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r  things,  has  its  poem ;  by  a  natural  in- 
i  tlie  all-powerful  idea  of  justice  overflows  from  the  soul,  ooTcrs 
h^aTCQ,  aod  enthrones  there  a  new  deity.  A  formidable  deity,  who  is 
scarcely  like  the  calm  intelligence  which  serves  plulosophers  to  explain 
the  order  of  things;  nor  to  that  tolernat  deity,  a  kind  of  constitutional 
king,  whom  Voltaire  discovered  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  argument, 
whoQi  Beranger  sings  of  as  of  a  comrade,  and  whom  he  salutes  '  saoa 


s  and  stem,  who  exacts 

s  and  of  all  his  invisible 

ejection,  no  failing,  before 

an  outrage  and  a  treason. 

People  lived  at  peace  in 


lui  demander  rien.'  It  is  the  just  Judge,  ! 
of  man  a  strict  account  of  his  visible  act 
feelings,  who  tolerates  no  forgetfulness,  w 
whom  every  approach  to  weakness  or  erro 
What  is  our  justice  before  tliis  strict  justic 

the  limes  of  ignorance ;  at  most,  when  they  felt  themselves  to  blat 
they  went  for  absolution  to  a  priest ;  all  was  ended  by  their  buying  a 
kindly  indulgence ;  there  was  a  tariff,  as  tliere  still  is ;  Tetxel  the 
Dominican  declares  that  all  sins  are  blotted  out  '  as  soon  as  the  money 
chinks  in  the  box.'  ^VTiatever  be  the  crime,  there  is  a  quittance ; 
even  '  si  Dei  tnairem  vtolavigeet,'  he  might  go  home  clean  and  sure  of 
heav«n.  Unfortunately  the  vendors  of  pardons  did  not  know  that  all 
was  changed,  and  that  the  intellect  was  become  manly,  no  longer  gab- 
bling words  mechanically  like  a  cutechism,  but  sounding  them  anxiously 
like  a  truth.  In  the  universal  Benaissunce,  and  In  the  mighty  growth 
~f  all  human  ideas,  the  German  idea  of  duty  blooms  like  the  rest. 

■  w,  when  we  speak  of  justice,  it  is  no  longer  a  lifeless  phrase  which 
I-  repeat,  but  a  living  idea  which  we  produce ;  man  sees  the  object 

li'.'h  it  represents,  and  feels  the  emotion  which  summons  it  up ;  he 
li.nger  receives,  but  he  creates  it ;  it  is  his  work  and  hb  tyrant ;  ha 

ikes  it,  and  submits  to  it,  'These  words  j?wh«  aDijiutitia  Dei,'  says 
i  ..lUier,  '  were  a  thunder  to  my  conscience.  I  shuddered  to  hear  them; 
i  told  myself,  if  God  is  just.  He  will  punish  me.'  ^  For  as  soon  as  the 
oonscitnce  discovers  the  idea  of  the  perfect  model,'  the  least  feelings 
appeared  to  them  to  be  crimes,  and  man,  condemned  by  his  own 
scruples,  fell  prostrate,  and,  'as  it  were,  swallowed  up'  with  horror. 
'  I,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  spotless  monk,'  says  Luther,  '  yet  felt  within 
me  the  troubled  conscience  of  a  sinner,  without  managing  to  ossnre 
myself  as  to  the  satisfaction  which  1  owed  to  God.  .  .  .  Then  I  said  to 
uiyst^lf:  Am  I  then  the  only  one  who  ought  to  be  sad  in  my  spirit?  .  .  . 

'  Calvin,  thn  lo^LUui  of  tlw  Kofonuation,  wi-U  nplnins  the  dependence  of  oU 
i|j>^   I'rctotimt  idem  in  his  Jiutitala  v/  Iht  Chrvtian  Itelig'mit.  i.      (1.)  Tbu  idcn 

■  the  pcrfitt  God,  thv  stpm  Ju^J^D.      (S.)  Tlis  ularm  of  tuawiiftneu.     (S.)  TLa 
ixitt'tiue  and  comiptioa  of  utIUK.     (4.)  The  advent  ut  ttea  grsce.      (6.)  Tlie 

,<  I  tioD  of  ritci  anil  curemoniiis. 
^_ '.  '  In  the  mcnmire  in  which  pride  ia  roolpd  withia  u«.  it  always  apixaira  to  as 
^Httongb  we  were  just  and  wb<itr.  good  and  I10I7 ;  niilvas  we  ar«  uunvinced  by 
^^^Bbat  ugamenta  of  our  iDJiimice,  uncleanneas,  folly,  and  impurity.     For  we 
^^Kot  convlnctil  of  it  U  we  turn  our  ejea  to  onr  own  peraons  murly,  and. 
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Oh,  'what  horrible  spectres  and  figures  I  used  to  see  V  Tlius  a 
conscience  believes  tbat  the  terrible  duy  is  at  hand.  '  The  eni 
n'orld  is  near. .  .  .  Our  children  will  see  it ;  perchance  ne  ourselye*.' 
Once  in  this  mood  he  had  terrible  drearaa  for  six  months  at  a  lime. 
Like  the  Christians  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  he  fixes  the  moment:  it  will 
come  at  Easier,  or  at  tlie  Conversion  of  Saint  PauL  One  theologian, 
his  friend,  thought  of  giving  all  his  goods  to  the  poor ;  '  but  would  ibef 
receive  it  ? '  he  said,  '  To-morrow  night  we  shall  be  seated  in  heaven.' 
Under  such  anguish  the  body  gives  way.  For  fourteen  days  Luilier 
was  in  such  a  condition,  that  he  could  neither  drink,  eat,  nor  sleep. 
'  Day  and  night,'  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  text  of  Saint  Paul,  he  saw  tbe 
Judge,  and  Uis  inevitable  hands.  Such  is  the  tragedy  which  is  enacted 
in  ail  Protestant  souls — -the  eternal  tragedy  of  the  conscience  ; 


V  relig 


andjH 

byiuB 
y  thingt 


For  nature  alone  and  unassisted  cannot  rise  from  this  abyss  by  'M 
'  It  is  so  cornipted,  that  it  does  not  feel  the  desire  for  heavenly  tl 
.  ■  .  There  is  in  it  before  God  nothing  but  lust.'      Good  intentioiu 
cannot  spring  from  it.     '  For,  terrified  by  the  vision  of  his  rin,  msn 
could  not  resolve  to  do  good,  troubled  and  anxious  as  he  ia;  on  tbs 
contrary,  abased  and  crushed  by  tbe  weight  of  his  sin,  he  fallf  into 
despair  and  hatred  of  God,  as  it  was  with  Cain,  Saul,  Judas;'  so  lll*( 
abandoned  to  himself,  he  can  find  nothing  within  him  but  the  rage  ud 
the  oppression  of  a  despairing  wretch  or  a  deviL     In  vain  he  might  t[fB 
to  recover  himself  by  good  works:  our  good  deeds  are  not  pure; 
though  pure,  they  do  not  wipe  out  the  stain  of  previous  sius,  and  d: 
over  they  do  not  take  away  ihe  original  corruption  of  the  heart : 
are  only  boughs  and  blossoms,  the  inherited  poison  is  in  the  sap. 
must  descend  to  the  heart,  underneath  Uteral  obedience  and  the  r 
of  law ;  from  the  kingdom  of  law  he  must  penetrate  into  that  of  gi 
from   exacted    righteousness   to   spontaneous   goodness;    beneath  I 
1  nature,  which  led  him  to  selfishness  and  earthly  tbingSt'fl 
nature  is  developed,   leading    him  to  sacrifice   and  heavtl 
Neither  my  works,  nor  my  justice,  nor  the  works  or  jna 
r  of  all  creatures,  could  work  in  nie  this  wondeil 
:  alone  can  do  it,  the  pure  God,  the  Just  Victin,  ti 
r,  Jesus,  my  Christ,  by  imputing  to  me  His  jiu' ' 
lis  merits,  by  drowning  my  sin  under  His  si 


second 

change, 
Saviour,  the  E 
by  pouring  upon  d 

if  ve  do  not  think  also  of  God,  who  ia  the  only  rule  by  which  n 
and  cumplete  tliU  judgment.  .  .  .  -And  then  tbaC  wliich  bad  a  &ur 
virtue  will  be  foond  to  be  nolhiug  but  ncakneia. 

'  Tins  is  tbe  aouice  of  tbnt  horror  and  wonder  bj  wbieh  the  Smptnre*  U 
the  Buuts  were  afflicted  and  oast  down,  when  aud  aa  often  as  they  felt  the  jms 
of  God.  For  wu  sue  those  who  were  aa  it  might  b«  fur  from  God,  and  wbolj 
confident  nnd  went  about  with  a  stiff  ucek,  as  soon  as  Ho  disjiUyed  Hia  gj 
them,  thty  wore  shaken  and  terriBed,  so  much  so  that  Ihey  were  overwhtl) 
nay  svallowed  up  in  tbe  horror  of  death,  and  that  they  fainted  away.' 
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The  world  U  a  '  mnss  of  perdition,' '  predestined  to  hell.  Lord  Jeam, 
draw  me  back,  aelect  me  from  this  muss.  I  have  no  claim  to  it ;  titers 
is  Dotbing  id  me  not  abominable;  this  very  prayer  is  inspired  and 
formed  within  me  by  Thee.  But  I  weep,  and  my  breast  heaves,  and 
my  henrt  is  broken.  Lord,  let  me  feel  myself  redeemed,  pardoned,  Thy 
elect  one,  Thy  faithful  one ;  give  me  grace,  and  give  me  faith  !  '  Then,' 
soys  Luther,  '  I  felt  myself  born  anew,  and  it  seemed  that  I  was 
entering  the  open  gates  of  heaven.' 

'\Vliat  remains  to  be  done  after  this  renovation  of  the  heart  ? 
Nothing:  all  religion  is  in  that:  the  rest  must  be  reduced  or  sup- 
pressed ;  it  is  a  personal  affair,  a  secret  dialogue  between  man  and 
God,  where  there  are  only  two  things  in  question, — the  very  word  of 
God  as  it  is  transmitted  by  Scripture,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart  of 
man,  as  the  word  of  God  excites  and  maintains  them.*  Let  us  do  away 
with  the  riles  that  appeal  to  the  senses,  wherewith  men  would  replace 
thb  intercourse  between  the  invisible  mind  and  the  visible  judge, — 
mortifications,  fasts,  corporeal  penance,  Lent,  vows  of  chastity  and 
poverty,  rosaries,  indulgences  ;  rites  serve  only  to  smother  living  piety 
beneath  mechanical  works.  Away  with  the  mediators  by  which  men 
have  attempted  to  impede  the  direct  intercourse  between  God  and  man, 
— namely,  saints,  the  Virgin,  the  Pope,  the  priest;  whosoever  adores  or 
obeys  them  b  an  idolater.  Neither  saints  nor  Virgin  can  convert  or  save 
us  ;  God  alone  by  Uis  Chrbt  can  convert  and  save.  Neither  Pope  nor 
priest  can  fix  our  faith  or  forgive  our  sins ;  God  alone  instructs  us  by 
""s  word,  and  absolves  ua  by  His  pardon.    No  more  pijgrininges  or  relics; 

r  auricular  confessions.     A  new  church  appears, 
worship  ;  miaisters  of  religion  change  their  tone, 

.8  form ;  the  authority  of  the  clergy  is  diminished, 

ced :  they  are  reduced  and  diminished 

e  idea  of  the  new  theology  is  more  absorb- 

n  sects  they  have  disappeared  altogether 


!  traditions  c 
and  therewith  a  new 
the  worship  of  God  ii 
and  the  pomp  of  si 
the  more,  because  the  primitivi 
ing;  80  much  si 


The  priest  descends  from  the  lofty  position  in  which  the  right  of  for- 
giring  sins  and  of  regulating  f^th  had  raised  him  over  the  heads  o£ 
the  laity ;  he  returns  (o  civil  society,  marries  like  the  rest,  begins  to 
be  once  more  an  equal,  is  merely  a  more  learned  and  piotis  man  than 


'  Sitiat  Aiigiutine. 

•  Mdanchlhon,  prctaee  to  Liilher'»  H'orla :  'It  ia  clew  that  tli»  works  of 
Tbiouu,  Si'utus,  and  the  like,  are  uttvrly  silfat  aliout  the  deniiiDt  ur  jii9dficiitii)n 
by  fiJib,  i4nJ  ton-tam  miui}^  erroia  concetitiDg  the  most  important  questions  relat- 
ing la  Ihe  cbiuvh.  It  i«  clear  that  the  diictinrses  of  the  moulcs  in  their  clmrchu 
•Imoct  throughout  thu  world  w«re  either  ftblcs  about  puif^tor;  Skod  tbu  saints,  »r 
elio  waie  kuul  of  dogma  at  law  or  diaciplinp,  withont  a  word  of  the  gosjwl  can- 
rcrning  Chriit,  or  cUe  were  vain  triflea  about  distinction*  iu  the  nutter  of  fooil, 
ihout  feiuts  and  other  Immui  tnuliliani.  .  .  .  The  gmpel  is  pure,  incoritiptiblf^ 
BQiI  notililulvd  with  Uentile  opinions.'  Siyi  aiMo  Yux,  AeU  ami  it 
oL  TuwuMiul,  1S13.  ii  42. 
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otiiers,  tbeir  elect  and  tlieir  adviser.  The  church  becomes  a  teii)}iLc^ 
empty  of  images,  decoration!),  ceremonies,  sometimes  altogether  bare^ 
simple  meeting-house,  where,  between  whitewashed  walla,  from  a 
pulpit,  a  nan  la  a  black  gown  speaks  without  gesticulatioDS,  r 
passage  from  the  Bible,  begins  a  hymn,  which  the  coagregatioi 
up.  There  is  another  place  of  prayer,  as  little  adorned  and  i 
venerated,  the  domestic  hearth,  where  every  night  the  father  of  d 
fiimily,  before  his  servants  and  his  children,  prays  aloud  and  readifl 
Scriptures.  An  austere  and  free  religion,  purged  from  sensualism  tt 
obedience,  interior  and  personal,  which,  set  on  foot  by  the  awakea 
of  the  conscience,  coidd  only  be  established  among  races  in  which  a 
man  found  within  his  nature  the  persuasion  that  he  alone  is  responsfl 
for  hb  actions,  and  always  bound  to  the  observance  of  his  duty. 

III. 

It  must  be  admitted  tlmt  the  Reformation  ent€red  England  by  ■ 
side  door;  but  it  is  enough  that  it  came  in,  wliatever  the  mannrr:  for 
great  revolutions  are  not  introduced    by  court   intrigues   and  i?l!ii-i;i] 
sleight  of  hand,  but  by  social  conditions  and  popular  instincts.     Wbn 
fire  millions  of  men  are  converted,  it  is  because  live  millions  oF  men 
wish  to  be  converted.     Let  us  therefore  leave  on  one  side  the  intri^ma 
in  high  places,  the  scruples  and  passions  of  Henry  vin,,'  the  pliahiUl^f 
and  plausibility  of  Cranmer,  the  vacillations  and  basenesses  nf  the  Pi^J 
liaraent,  the  oscillation  and  tardiness  of  the  Reformation,  begun,  tl 
arrested,  then  pushed  forward,  then  with  one  blow  violently  poshed  bi' 
then  spread  over  the  whole  nation,  and  hedged  in  by  a  legal  establishti 
a  siogular  establishment,  built  up  from  discordant  materials,  bnt  yel  i^ 
and  durable.     Every  great  change  has  its  root  in  the  soul,  and  welu 
only  to  look  close  into  this  deep  soil  to  discover  the  national  n 
tions  and  the  secular  irritations  from  which  Protestantism  has  issuei  J 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  it  had  been  on  the  pobta 
bursting  forth ;  WyclifF  had  appeared,  the  Lollards  had  spruag  ^ 
the  Bible  bad  been  translated ;  the  Commons  had  proposed  iha  V 
fiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  then,  under  the  pressure  of  ■ 
united  Church,  royalty  and  aristocracy,  the  growing  Keformatioo  b ' 
crushed,  disappeared  underground,  only  to  reappear  at  long  ii 
by  the  sufferings  of  its  martyrs.  The  bishops  had  received  the  ri^tB 
imprisoning  without  trial  laymen  suspected  of  heresy ;  they  had  bur 
Lord  Cobham  alive ;  the  kings  chose  their  ministers  from  tbe  I 
settled  in  authority  and  pride,  they  had  made  the  nobility  and  p 
bend  under  the  secular  sword  which  had  been  entrusted  lo  ihem,  « 
in  their  bands  the  stern  network  of  law,  which  from  the  Conquest  1l 
compressed  the  nation  in  its  iron  grasp,  had  become  mor 


'  See  Fitnide,  Hitlory  of  England,  { 
seated  in  a  new  light. 


The  cooduct  of  Eenty  t. 
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and  more  injurious.  Yeniol  acts  had  been  construed  into  crimes,  nnd 
tlie  judicial  repression,  extended  to  faults  as  well  as  to  outrages,  had 
changed  the  police  into  an  inquisition.  '  "  OSencea  against  chastity," 
"  heresy,"  or  "  matter  sounding  thereunto,"  "  witchcraft,"  "  drunken- 
ness," "  scandal,"  "  defamation,"  "  impatient  yrords,"  "  broken  promises," 
"  untruth,"  "  absence  from  church,"  "  speaking  evil  of  saints,"  "  Don- 
payment  of  oSerings,"  complaints  against  the  constitutions  of  the  courts 
iheinselTes ;"  all  these  transgressions,  imputed  or  suspected,  brought 
folk  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  at  enormous  expense,  with  long 
delaje,  from  great  distances,  under  a  captious  procedure,  resulting 
in  heavy  fines,  strict  imprisonments,  humiliating  abjurations,  public 
penances,  and  the  menace,  often  fulfilled,  of  torture  and  the  stake. 
Judge  from  a  single  fact :  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  relative  of  the  kin^, 
was  accused  before  one  of  these  tribunals  of  having  neglected  a  tasi. 
Imagine,  if  yoa  can,  the  minute  and  incessant  oppressiveness  of  such  n 
code ;  to  what  a  point  the  whole  of  human  life,  visible  actions  and 
iaviwbie  thoughts,  was  surrounded  and  held  down  by  it;  how  by 
enforced  accusations  it  penetrated  to  every  hearth  and  into  every  con- 
science ;  with  what  shamelessness  it  was  transformed  into  a  vehicle 
for  extortions ;  what  secret  anger  it  excited  in  these  townsfolk,  these 
peasants,  obliged  sometimes  to  travel  sixty  miles  and  back,  to  leave  in 
one  or  other  of  the  numberless  talons  of  the  law'  apart  of  their  savings, 
sometimes  tlieir  whole  substance  and  that  of  their  children.  A  man 
begins  to  think  when  lie  is  thus  down-trodden ;  he  asks  himself  quietly 
if  it  is  really  by  divine  dispensation  that  mitred  thieves  thus  practise 
tyranny  and  pillage ;  he  looks  more  closeiy  into  their  lives ;  he  wants  to 
know  if  they  themselves  practise  the  regularity  which  they  impose  on 
oth«r»;  and  on  a  sudden  he  learns  strange  things.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
writes  Co  the  Pope,  that  '  both  the  secular  and  regular  priests  were  in 
the  habit  of  committing  atrocious  crimes,  for  which,  if  not  in  orders,  they 
would  have  been  promptly  executed;*  and  the  luty  were  scandalised 
lo  see  such  penons  not  only  not  degraded,  but  escaping  with  complete 
impunity/  A  priest  convicted  of  incest  with  the  prioress  of  Kilbouru 
was  simply  condemned  to  cany  a  cross  in  a  procession,  and  to  pay  three 
shillings  and  fourpence ;  at  which  rate,  I  fancy,  he  would  renew  the 
practice.  In  the  preceding  reign  (Henry  vii.)  the  gentlemen  and  fanners 
of  Carnarvonshire  had  laid  a  complaint  accusing  the  clergy  of  systemati- 
caJly  seducing  their  wives  and  daughters.  There  were  brothels  in  London 
for  the  especial  use  of  priests.  As  to  the  abuse  of  the  confessional,  read 
in  the  original  the  familiarities  to  which  it  opened   the  door,*     The 


'  Fronde,  i.  191.     Petition  of  Commont.     This  public  and  autlientic  protest 
tli«ira  np  nil  the  det4uL)  of  clericil  orgnnintion  and  opprcssioii. 

'  Frood*.  i  2fl  ;  u.  192.  '  in  May  1C28.     Fronde.  L  19*. 

*  Hal*,  fVrmfnoJ  CaiwRi.     Bapprttmon  qf  rAc  Munaatrria,  Cunden  Soc  Pnb- 
Ftoude,  i  191-20]. 
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bishops  gave  Uvmgg  to  their  children  whilst  they  nere  still  young, 
boly  Father  Prior  of  Maiden  Bradley  hath  but  six  children,  g 
one  daughter  married  yet  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery  j 
shortly  to  marry  the  rest-  Tlie  monks  used  lo  drink  afler  ! 
till  ten  or  twelve  next  morning,  and  come  to  ntatias  drunk. 
played  cards  or  dice.  Some  came  to  service  in  the  afternoons,  and  9 
then  for  fear  of  corporal  puiiisliments.  The  royal  visitors  fonnd  a 
cubines  in  the  secret  apartments  of  the  abbots.  At  the  nan 
Sion,  the  confessors  seduced  the  nuns  and  absolved  them  at  tb 
time.  There  were  convents,  Burnet  tells  na,  where  all  the  i 
were  found  pregnant.  About  *  two-thirds*  of  the  English  monl 
in  such  sort,  that  '  when  their  enormities  were  Erst  read  in  the  I 
ment  House,  there  was  nothing  but  "  Down  with  them  1" 
spectacle  for  a  nation  in  whom  reason  and  conscience  were  awaken 
Long  before  the  great  outburst,  the  public  indignatioi 
ominously,  and  was  accumulating  for  the  revolt;  priests  were  ] 
at  in  the  streets  or  '  thrown  into  the  kennel ; '  women  would  n 
ceive  the  sacrament  from  hands  which  they  thought  polluted.'' 
the  apparitor  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  came  lo  serve  a  proc 
was  driven  away  with  insults.  '  Go  thy  way,  tliou  stynkyng  kni 
are  but  knaves  and  brybours  everych  one  of  you.'  A  mercer  br 
apparitor's  head  with  bis  yard.  '  A  waiter  at  the  sign  of  the  ( 
said  '  that  the  sight  of  a  priest  did  make  him  sick,  and  that  he  wonU 
go  sixty  miles  to  indict  a  priest.'  Bishop  Fitz-James  wrote  to  Woli(5> 
that  the  juries  in  London  were  '  so  maliciously  set  in  j'avorem  kantict 
pm-iCatis,  that  they  will  cast  and  condemn  any  clerk,  though  he  me 
as  innocent  as  Abel.' '  Wolsey  himself  spoke  to  the  Pope  of  ike 
'  dangerous  spirit'  which  was  spread  abroad  among  the  people,  wid  lii' 
foresaw  a  Reformation.  When  Henry  viii.  laid  the  ase  lo  the  C 
and  slowly,  with  mistrust,  struck  a  blow,  then  a  second  lopping  off4 
branches,  there  were  a  thousand,  nay,  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  wU| 
approved  of  it,  and  would  themselves  have  struck  the  trunk. 

Consider  the  internal  state  of  a  diocese,  that  of  Lincoln  for  instil 
at  this  period,  about  1531,  and  judge  by  this  example  of  the  g 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  works  throughout  the  wlioU  ^ 
England,  multiplying  martyrs,  hatreds,  and  conversior 
Longland  summons  the  relatives  of  the  accused,  brothers,  women,  uA 
children,  and  administers  the  oath ;  as  they  have  already  been  prow- 
cuted  and  have  abjured,  they  must  make  oatb,  or  they  are  relaptel 
and  the  fagots  await  them.      Then  they  denounce  their  kinsman  II 


'  Latimer's  Sermoiu. 
'  Thej  called  them  '  horryn  pruUt,'  'horaon,'  ur  '  ichonon  kiumrt.'    iUiti'M 
SB  ;  quoted  by  Fniude,  i.  ISB. 

*  F^vnde,  i.  101  (1E14). 

*  Fox,  AeU  and  Honumente,  iv.  221. 
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vcs.  One  has  tanpht  the  other  in  English  the  Epistle  of  Swnt 
This  man,  having  forgotten  several  words  of  the  P(Uer  and 
n  Latin,  can  only  repeat  them  in  English.  A  woman  turned 
e  from  the  cross  which  wa?  carried  about  on  Easter  morning. 
Svenil  at  church,  especially  at  the  moment  of  the  eluvutJon,  would  not 
say  iheir  prayers,  and  remained  seated  '  dumb  as  beasls.'  Three  men, 
including  a  carpenter,  passed  a  night  together  reading  a  book  of  the 
Scriptnres.  A  pregnant  woman  went  to  masf  not  fasting.  A  brazier 
^^^nied  the  lieal  Presence.  A  bnckmaker  kept  the  Apocalypse  in  his 
^^BiEseiuion.  A  thresher  said,  as  he  pointed  to  his  work,  that  he  was 
^^Hlng  to  make  God  come  out  of  his  stravr.  Others  spoke  lightly  of 
^^plgrimage,  or  of  the  Pope,  or  of  relics,  or  of  confession.  And  then 
fifty  of  them  were  condemned  the  same  year  lo  abjure,  to  promise  to 
denounce  each  other,  and  to  do  penance  all  their  lives,  on  pain  of  being 
burnt  as  relapsed  heretics.  They  were  shut  up  in  different  'monas- 
teries;' there  they  were  to  be  maintained  by  alms,  and  to  work  for  their 
support ;  they  were  to  appear  with  a  fagot  on  thetr  shoulders  at  market, 
and  in  the  procession  on  Sunday,  then  in  a  general  procession,  then  at 
the  punishment  of  a  heretic ;  '  they  were  to  fast  on  bread  and  ale  only 
Y  Friday  during  their  life,  and  every  Even  of  Corpus  Christy  on 
\  water,  and  carry  a  visible  mark  on  their  cheek.'  Beyond 
were  burnt  alive,  and  the  children  of  one,  John  Scrivener, 
obliged  themselves  to  set  fire  to  their  father's  wood  pile.  Do  you 
ink  that  a  man,  burnt  or  shut  up,  was  altogether  done  with  ?  lie  b 
fenced,  I  admit,  or  he  is  hidden ;  but  long  memories  and  bitter  re- 
ptmeots  endure  under  a  forced  silence,  People  saw'  their  companion, 
fation,  brother,  bound  by  an  iron  chain,  with  clasped  hands,  praying 
*1  ihc  smoke,  whilst  the  flame  blackened  his  skin  and  destroyed  his 
Snch  sights  are  not  forgotten ;  the  last  words  uttered  on  the 
Rgot,  the  last  appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  remain  in  their  hearts  oil- 
powerful  and  ineffaceable.  They  carry  them  about  with  them,  and 
silently  ponder  over  them  in  the  fields,  at  their  labour,  when  they  think 
themselves  alone ;  and  then,  darkly,  passionately,  their  brains  work. 
For,  beyond  this  universal  sympathy  which  gathers  mankind  about  the 
oppressed,  there  is  the  working  of  the  religious  sentiment.  The  crisis 
of  conscience  has  begun  which  is  natural  to  this  race  ;  they  meditate  on 
salvation,  they  are  alarmed  at  their  condition :  terrified  at  the  judgments 
of  God,  they  ask  themselves  whether,  living  under  imposed  obedience 
and  ceremonies,  they  do  not  become  culpable,  and  merit  damnation. 
Can  this  terror  be  smothered  by  prisons  and  torture  ?  Fear  against  [ear, 
the  only  question  is,  which  is  the  strongest  ?  They  will  soon  know  it : 
for  the  peculiarity  of  these  inward  anxieties  is  that  they  grow  beneath 


'  fii't,  /jfiMim,  ttie  prints  of  Fni.  All  the  detaiU  irhith  follow  it  from  bio- 
gmpbiei.  See  those  of  Cnimwi^U,  by  Citrlyle,  of  Fox  the  Quaker,  of  Bunjnui,  and 
the  trials  repurtvd  at  length  bjr  Fuz. 
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constraint  and  oppression ;  as  a  welling  spring  which  we  yiunly  try  to 
stamp  out  under  stones,  they  bubble  and  leap  up  and  swell,  until  Uieir 
excessive  accumulation  bursts  out,  disjointing  or  splitting  the  regular 
masonry  imder  which  men  endeavoured  to  bury  them.     In  the  solitode 
of  the  fields,  or  during  the  long  winter  nights,  men  dream ;  soon  they 
fear,  and  become  gloomy.     On  Sunday  at  church,  obliged  to  cross 
themselves,  to  kneel  before  the  cross,  to  receive  the  host,  they  shudder, 
and  think  it  a  mortal  sin.     They  cease  to  talk  to  their  friends,  remain 
for  hours  with  bowed  heads,  sorrowful ;  at  night  their  wives  hear  them 
sigh ;  unable  to  sleep,  they  rise  from  their  beds.     Picture  such  a  wan 
figure,  full  of  anguish,  nourishing  under  his  sternness  and  coolness  a 
secret  ardour :  he  is  still  to  be  found  in  England  in  the  poor  shabby 
dissenter,  who,  Bible  in  hand,  stands  up  suddenly  to  preach  at  a  street 
comer ;  in  those  long-faced  men  who,  after  the  service,  not  having  had 
enough  of  the  prayers,  sing  a  hymn  out  in  the  street.     The  sombre 
imagination  has  started, .  like  a  woman  in  labour,  and  its  conception 
swells  day  by  day,  tearing  him  who  contains  it.     Through  the  long 
muddy  winter,  the  complaint  of  the  wind  sighing  among  the  ill-fitting 
rafters,  the  melancholy  of  the  sky,  continually  flooded  with  rain  or 
covered  with   clouds,   add   to   the   gloom  of  the   lugubrious  dreanL 
Thenceforth  man  has  made  up  his  mind ;  he  will  be  saved  at  all  costs. 
At  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  obtains  one  of  the  books  which  teach  tie 
way  of  salvation,  Wy cliff's  Wicket  Gate,  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian,  or 
sometimes  Luther's  Revelation  of  Antichrist,  but  above  all  some  portion 
of  the  word  of  God,  which  Tyndale  had  just  translated.     One  hid  his 
books  in  a  hollow  tree ;  another  learned  by  heart  an  epistle  or  a  gospel, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  ponder  it  to  himself  even  in  the  presence  of  liis 
accusers.    When  sure  of  his  friend,  he  speaks  with  him  in  private ;  and 
peasant  talking  to  peasant,  labourer  to  labourer — you  know  what  the 
effect  would  be.     It  was  the  yeomen's  sons,  as  Latimer  said,  who  more 
than  all  others  maintained  the  faith  of  Christ  in  England  ;^  and  it  was 
with  the  yeomen's  sons  that  Cromwell  afterwards  reaped  his  Puritan 
victories.     When   such   words  are  whispered   through   a  nation,  all 
official  voices  clamour  in  vain :  the  nation  has  foimd  its  poem,  it  stops 
its  ears  to  the  troublesome  would-be  distractors,  and  presently  sings  it 
out  with  a  full  voice  and  from  a  full  heart. 

But  the  contagion  had  even  reached  the  men  in  office,  and  Henry 
VIII.  at  last  permitted  the  English  Bible  to  be  published.^  England  had 
her  book.  Every  one,  says  Strype,  who  could  buy  this  book  either 
read  it  assiduously,  or  had  it  read  to  him  by  others,  and  many  veil 
advanced  in  years  learned  to  read  with  the  same  object.  On  Sunday 
the  poor  folk  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the  churches  to  hear  it  read. 

*  Froude,  ii.  33 :  *  The  bishops  said  in  1529,  "  In  the  crime  of  heresy,  thanked 
be  God,  there  hath  no  notable  person  fallen  in  our  time."  ' 

*  In  1636.     Strype's  Memorials,  apj)endix.     Froude,  iii.  ch.  12. 
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faldon,  a  young  man,  afterwards  related  that  he  had  clubbed  his 
ivings  with  an  apprentice  to  buy  a  New  Testament,  and  that  for  fear 
I  his  father,  they  had  hidden  it  in  their  straw  mattress.  In  Tain 
le  king  in  his  proclamation  had  ordered  people  not  to  rest  too  much 
pon  their  own  sense,  ideas,  or  opinions ;  not  to  reason  publicly  about 
in  the  public  taverns  and  alehouses,  but  to  have  recourse  to  learned 
id  authorised  men ;  the  seed  sprouted,  and  they  chose  rather  to  take 
rod's  word  in  the  matter  than  men's.  Maldon  declared  to  his  mother 
lat  he  would  not  kneel  to  the  crucifix  any  longer,  and  his  father  in  a 
ige  beat  him  severely,  and  was  ready  to  hang  him.  The  preface  itself 
Lvited  men  to  independent  study,  saying  that  '  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
as  studied  long  to  keep  the  Bible  from  the  people,  and  specially  from 
rinces,  lest  they  should  find  out  his  tricks  and  his  falsehoods ;  .  .  . 
nowing  well  enough,  that  if  the  dear  sim  of  God's  word  came  over 
le  heat  of  the  day,  it  would  drive  away  the  foul  mist  of  his  devilish 
Dctrines.'  ^  Even  on  the  admission,  then,  of  ofiicial  voices,  they  had 
lere  the  pure  and  the  whole  truth,  not  merely  speculative  but  moral 
uth,  without  which  we  cannot  live  worthily  or  be  saved.  Tyndale 
le  translator  says : 

'  The  right  waye  (yea  and  the  onely  waye)  to  understand  the  Scripture  unto 
Ivation,  is  that  we  emestlye  and  above  all  tbynge  serche  for  the  profession  of  our 
ptisme  or  covenauntes  made  betwene  God  and  us.  As  for  an  example.  Christe 
yth.  Mat.  v.,  Happy  are  the  mercyfull,  for  they  shall  obtayne  mercye.  Lo,  here 
xl  hath  made  a  covenaunt  wyth  us,  to  be  mercyfull  unto  us,  yf  we  wyll  be  mercy- 
U  one  to  another. ' 

What  an  expression  I  and  with  what  ardour  men  pricked  by  the 
laseless  reproaches  of  a  scrupulous  conscience,  and  the  presentiment 
*  the  dark  future,  would  lavish  on  these  pages  the  whole  attention  of 
res  and  heart ! 

I  have  before  me  one  of  these  old  square  folios,'  in  black  letter,  in 
hich  the  pages,  worn  by  horny  fingers,  have  been  patched  together,  in 
hich  an  old  engraving  figures  forth  to  the  poor  folk  the  deeds  and 
enaces  of  the  God  of  Israel,  in  which  the  preface  and  table  of  contents 
>int  out  to  simple  people  the  moral  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  each 
agic  history,  and  the  application  which  is  to  be  made  of  each  venerable 
recept.  Hence  have  sprung  much  of  the  English  language,  and  half 
'  the  English  manners ;  to  this  day  the  country  is  biblical ;  ^  it  was 
ese  big  books  which  had  transformed  Shakspeare's  England.  To 
iderstand  this  great  change,  try  to  picture  these  yeomen,  these  shop- 
;epers,  who  in  the  evening  placed  this  Bible  on  their  table,  and  bare- 
^aded,  with  veneration,  heard  or  read  one  of  its  chapters.  Think  that 
ey  have  no  other  books,  that  theirs  was  a  virgin  mind,  that  every 

^  Coverdale.     Froude,  iii.  81.  '  1549.     Tyndale's  translation. 

'  An  expression  of  Stendhal's ;  it  was  his  general  impression. 
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impression  would  make  a  furrow,  that  tlie  monotony  of 
existence  rendered  tliem  entirely  open  to  new  emotions,  that 
opened  this  book  not  for  amusement,  but  to  discover  in  it  their 
of  life  and  death ;  in  brief,  that  the  sombre  and  impassioned 
tion  of  the  race  raised  tliera  to  the  level  of  the  grandeurs  and 
which  were  to  pass  before  their  eyes.     Tyndale,  the  translator, 
with  such  sentiments,  condemned,  hunted,  in  concealment,  his 
full  of  the  idea  of  a  speedy  death,  and  of  the  great  God  for 
Inst  he  mounted  the  funeral  pyre;  and  the  spectators  who  had 
the  remorse  of  Macbeth'  and  the  murders  of  Shakspeare  can  listen  ta 
the  despuir  of  David,  and  the  massacres  accumulated  under  Judgei  and 
Kings.     The  short  Hebrew  verse-style  took  hold  upon  them  by 
uncultivated  severity.     They  have  no  need,  like  the  French, 
the  ideas  developed,  explained  in  line  clear  language,  to  be 
and  bound  together.'     The  serious  and  pulsating  tone  shakes  them' 
once ;  they  imderstand  it  with  the  imagination  and  the  heart ;  they  an 
not,  like  Frenchmen,  enslaved  to  logical  regularity ;  and  the  old  text, 
BO  confiiBed,  so  lofty  and  terrible,  can  retain  in  their  language  its 
ness  and  its  majesty.     More  than  any  people  in  Europe,  by  their 
concentration  and  rigidity,  they  realise  the  Semitic  conception  of 
solitary  and  almighty  God ;  a  strange  conception,  which  we,  with 
our  critical  methods,  have  hardly  reconstructed  at  the  prewnt 
For  the  Jew,  for  the  powerful  minds  who  wrote  the  Pentatencli, 
the  prophets  and  authors  of  the  Psalms,  life 
secluded  from  living  things,  plants,  animals,  firmament,  sensible  ohj 
to  be  carried  and  concentrated  entirely  in  the  one  Being  of  whom 
are  the  work  and  the  puppeU.     Earth  is  the  footstool  of  this  greU 
heaven  is  Ills  garment,     He  is  in  the  world,  amongst  His  creatnrei^: 
an  Oriental  king  in  his  tent,  amidst  his  arms  and  his  carpets.     If 
enter  this  tent,  all  vanishes  before  the  idea  of  the  master;  you  we 
him;  nothing  has  an  individual  and  independent  existence:  tbeM 
are  but  made  for  his  hands,  these  carpets  for  his  foot;  yoti 
them  only  as  spread  for  him  and  trodden  by  him.     The  awc-i 
face  and  the  menacing  voice  of  the  irresistible  lord  appear  behind 
instruments.     So  far,  the  Jew,  nature,  and  men  arc  nothing  of  tl 
selves;  they  are  for  the  service  of  God:  they  have  no  otiier  le 
ejtistence;   no  other  use:  they  vanish  before  the  vast  and 
Being  who,  spread  wide  and  set  high  as  a  mountain  before  hi 
thought,  occupies  and  covers  in  Himself  the  whole  horizon. 
we  attempt,  we  seed  of  the  Aryan  race,  to  figure  this  devouring 

'  Tlie  time  of  which  U.  Tiiine  apcaks,  and  the  Inuialiition  of  Tyndale,  p 
by  at  least  Gftj  years  tlie  appearance  of  Macbflh  (IfiOO).  ShakBpeBre*s  M 
read  the  pnsent  authorised  translatina. — Tu. 

'  See  Lemuistre  At  Sacy's  tratiBlatiDn,  so  slif;ht]y  biblical. 

'  See  EwoJd,  QtKhiehtr  rfw  Volk»  Jtratl,  his  apostroiihp  to  the  third  w 
the  PeDtateucIi,  Srkabener  Odtt,  etc 
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we  always  leave  some  beauty,  some  interest,  some  part  of  free  existence 
to  nature ;  we  but  half  attain  to  the  Creator,  with  difficulty,  after  a 
chain  of  reasoning,  like  Voltaire  and  Kant ;  more  readily  we  make  Him 
into  an  architect ;  we  naturally  believe  in  natural  laws ;  we  know  that 
the  order  of  the  world  is  fixed ;  we  do  not  crush  things  and  their 
relations  under  the  feet  of  an  arbitrary  sovereignty ;  we  do  not  grasp 
the  sublime  sentiment  of  Job,  who  sees  the  world  trembling  and  swal- 
lowed up  at  the  touch  of  the  strong  hand ;  we  cannot  endure  the 
intense  emotion  or  repeat  the  marvellous  accent  of  the  Psalms,  in  which, 
amid  the  silence  of  beings  reduced  to  atoms,  nothing  remains  but  the 
heart  of  man  speaking  to  the  eternal  Lord.  These,  in  the  angubh  of  a 
troubled  conscience,  and  the  oblivion  of  sensible  nature,  renew  it  in  part. 
If  the  strong  and  fierce  cheer  of  the  Arab,  which  breaks  forth  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet  at  the  sight  of  the  rising  sun  and  of  the  naked  solitudes,^ 
if  the  mental  trances,  the  short  visions  of  a  luminous  and  grand  landscape, 
if  the  Semitic  colouring  are  wanting,  at  least  the  seriousness  and  sim- 
plicity have  remained;  and  the  Hebraic  God  brought  into  the  modem 
conscience,  is  no  less  a  sovereign  in  this  narrow  precinct  than  in  the 
deserts  and  mountains  from  which  He  sprang.  His  image  is  reduced, 
but  His  authority  is  entire ;  if  He  is  less  poetical.  He  is  more  moral. 
Men  read  with  awe  and  trembling  the  history  of  His  works,  the  tables 
of  His  law,  the  archives  of  His  vengeance,  the  proclamation  of  His 
promises  and  menaces :  they  are  filled  with  them.  Never  has  a  people 
been  seen  so  deeply  imbued  by  a  foreign  book,  has  let  it  penetrate 
8o  far  into  its  manners  and  writings,  its  imagination  and  language. 
Thenceforth  they  have  found  their  King,  and  will  follow  Him ;  no  word, 
lay  or  ecclesiastic,  shall  prevail  over  His  word ;  they  have  submitted 
their  conduct  to  Him,  they  will  give  body  and  life  for  Him;  and  if  need 
be,  a  day  will  come  when,  out  of  fidelity  to  Him,  they  will  overthrow 
the  State. 

It  is  not  enough  to  hear  this  King,  they  must  answer  Him ;  and 
religion  is  not  complete  until  the  prayer  of  the  people  is  added  to  the 
revelation  of  God.  In  1548,  at  last,  England  received  her  Prayer-book' 
from  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  Bernard  Ochin,  Melanch- 
thon ;  the  chief  and  most  ardent  reformers  of  Europe  were  invited  to 
compose  a  body  of  doctrines  conformable  to  Scripture,  and  to  express  a 
body  of  sentiments  conformable  to  the  true  Christian  life, — ^an  admir- 
able book,  in  which  the  fuU  spirit  of  the  Beformation  breathes  out, 
where,  beside  the  moving  tenderness  of  the  gospel,  and  the  manly 
accents  of  the  Bible,  throb  the  profound  emotion,  the  grave  eloquence, 
the  noble-mindedness,  the  restrained  enthusiasm  of  the  heroic  and 


*  See  Ps.  civ.  in  Lather's  admirable  translation  and  in  the  English  translation. 

•  The  first  Primer  of  note  was  in  1645;  Fronde,  v.  141.      The  Prayer-book 
underwent  several  changes  in  1552,  others  nnder  Elizabeth,  and  a  few,  lastly,  at 
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poetic  8ou]a  viho  hftd  re-discovered  Christianity,  and  hni  passed 
the  fire  of  martyrdom. 

■  Almi^ty  anil  most  merciful  Father ;  We  huve  emi,  BDd  strej«d  bom 
wnys  like  lost  aheeji.  We  have  followed  too  much  Uie  devices  and  dedn*  O' 
own  hearts.  We  lure  offended  against  Thy  huly  l&vi.  We  hive  l«ft  nndoDe  I 
things  whiiJi  we  ought  to  have  dooe ;  And  ve  bsve  done  those  thin^  irhid 
ought  not  to  have  done ;  And  there  is  nu  health  in  u«.  Bat  Thou,  0  Latd, ' 
mercy  cpon  us,  miserable  oSundecs.  Spare  Thou  them,  0  God,  which 
bulls.  BeBtore  Thou  them  that  are  penitent ;  According  to  Th;  promiaes  di^ 
unto  mankind  in  Christ  Jesu  our  Lord.  And  (frant,  O  most  mennfiil  Fadi^ 
Hifi  cake  ;  That  wa  may  hereaftCT  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life.' 
'  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hatcst  nothing  that  Thou  hast  n 
dost  forgive  the  sica  of  all  them  that  are  penitent ;  Create  and  moke  in  ui 
contrite  henrts,  that  we  worthily  lamenting  our  ains,  and  leknnwiedgiag 
wretchedness,  may  obtain  of  Thee,  the  God  of  all  mercy,  perfect 
foi^givcness.' 

Tlie  same  idea  of  sin,  repentance,  and  moral  renovation  coDtinu 
recurs:  the  master-tLouglit  is  always  that  of  the  heart  humbled  befi 
invisible  justice,  and  only  imploring  His  grace  in  order  to  obtsiu  1 
amendment.  Such  a  state  of  mind  ennobles  man,  and  introduces  ■ 
of  impussioned  gravity  in  all  the  important  actions  oF  bis  Ufe. 
must  hear  the  hturgy  ol'  the  deatlibed,  of  baptism,  of  nuuriage; 
latter  first : 

'Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  weddcil  wife,  to  live  together  atot 
ordinancB,  in  the  holy  state  of  Matrimony  I  Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfiiil 
honour,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  and,  forsaking  all  ottK' 
thee  only  unto  her.  so  long  as  ye  both  ^hall  live!' 

These  are  genuine  words  of  loyalty  and  conscience.     No  JDp 
languor,  here  or  elsewhere.     This  religion  b  not  made  for  womai 
dream,  yearn,  and  sigh,  but  for  men  who  examine  themselves,  act, 
have  confidence,  confidence  in  some  one  more  just  than  them«ln 
When  a  man  is  sick,  and  his  flesh  is  weak,  the  priest  comes  to  hiiu,  ■ 
says: 

'  Dearly  beloved,  know  this,  that  Almighty  God  ta  the  Lord  of  life  ind  i 
and  of  all  things  to  them  pertaining,  as  youth,  strength,  hcsllh,  ige,  mtlc 
and  sickness.     Wherefore,  whatsoever  your  siukneas  is,  kuow  yon  certalslf. 
it  ia  God's  visitation.     And  for  what  cause  soever  this  sickness  is  sent  aOo  Jos ' 
whether  it  be  to  try  your  patience  for  the  example  of  others,  .  .  .  orelMflt* 
sent  nnto  you  to  correct  and  amend  in  yon  whatsoever  doth  olTeiid  the  nfei  of  jml 
heavenly  Father ;  know  you  certainly,  that  if  you  truly  repent  yon  of  yoor 
and  bear  your  sickness  patieatly,  trusting  in  God's  mercy,  .  .  .  submitting 
self  wholly  unto  His  will,  it  shall  turn  to  yoor  profit,  and  help  yi 
right  way  that  leodeth  unto  evurlwting  life.' 

A  great  mysterious  sentiment,  a  sort  of  subtime  epic,  void  of  ii 
shows  darkly  amid  these  probings  of  the  conscience ;  I  mean  t  g' 
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of  (he  divine  regulation  nnd  of  tlie  Invisible  world,  tlie  only  existences, 
tlie  only  realities,  in  spite  of  bodily  appearances  and  of  the  brute  chance, 
which  seems  to  jumble  oil  things  together.  Man  sees  this  beyond  at 
distant  intervals,  and  lifts  hlraBelf  from  his  mire,  as  though  he  had  sud- 
denly breathed  a  pure  and  strengtiiening  ntmosphere.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  public  prayer  restored  to  the  people ;  for  this  had  been  taken 
from  the  Latin  and  rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue :  there  is  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  word.  Doubtless  routine,  here  as  with  the  ancient  missal, 
will  insensibly  do  its  sad  work :  by  repeating  the  same  words,  man  will 
olXeu  do  nothing  but  repeat  words  ^  his  lips  will  move  whilst  his  heart 
remains  sluggish.  But  iu  great  anguish,  in  the  dumb  agitations  of  a 
restless  and  hollow  spirit,  at  the  funerals  of  his  relatives,  the  strong 
words  of  the  book  will  find  him  in  a  mood  to  feel :  for  they  are  living,' 
and  do  not  stay  in  the  ears  like  dead  language :  tlicy  enter  the  soul ; 
nnd  OS  soon  as  the  soul  is  moved  and  worked  upon,  they  take  root 
there.  If  you  go  and  hear  them  in  England  itself,  and  if  you  listen 
to  the  deep  and  pulsating  accent  with  which  they  are  pronouuced,  you 
will  see  that  they  constitute  there  a  national  poem,  always  understood 
and  always  efGcacious.  On  Sunday,  ia  the  silence  of  business  and 
pleasure,  between  the  bare  walls  of  the  village  church,  where  no  image, 
no  a^-voto,  uo  accessory  worship,  conies  to  distract  the  eyes,  the  seats 
are  full ;  the  powerful  Hebraic  verses  knock  like  the  strokes  of  a 
battering-ram  at  the  door  of  every  soul ;  then  the  liturgy  unfolds  its 
imposing  supplications ;  and  at  intervab  the  song  of  the  congregation, 
combined  with  the  organ,  comes  to  sustain  the  people's  devotion.  There 
is  nothing  graver  and  more  simple  than  public  singing;  no  scales,  no 
elaborate  melody :  it  is  not  calculated  for  the  gratification  of  the  ear, 
and  yet  it  ia  free  from  the  sickly  sadness,  from  the  gloomy  monotony 
vhich  the  middle-age  has  left  in  riur  chanting;  neither  monkish  nor 
pagan,  it  rolls  like  a  manly  yet  sweet  melody,  neitlier  contrasting  with 
□or  obscuring  the  words  which  accompany  it :  these  words  are  psalms 
translated  into  verse,  yet  lofty ;  diluted,  but  not  embellished.  All  is  in 
agreement — place,  music,  l«xt,  ceremony — to  set  every  man,  personally 
and  without  a  mediator,  in  presence  of  a  just  God,  and  to  foiin  a  moral 
poetry  which  shall  sustain  and  develop  the  moral  sense.' 

'  *Td  TDokn  use  of  words  iu  a  CoK-iga  language,  merely  with  a  s<«titD«nt  of 
itrvntiun,  IIk  niind  taking  nu  Ihiit,  could  be  neither  pleasiug  to  God,  nor  Iwaelicinl 
tn  man.  The  purty  thst  midersttkod  uot  the  pith  or  dTectuslness  of  tlie  tidk  that 
h-  made  with  God,  might  be  u  b  hnrp  or  pipe,  having  a  sound,  but  not  under' 
I  >ii>liiig  the  nuiw  that  itHelf  biul  mulu  ;  a  Chrutian  man  was  morv  t)an  on 
i-inilu<Tit;  anil  be  hod  therefore  provided  a  detenoinate  form  of  mlppUration 
:•  tlia  Koglish  tongue,  that  hia  subjects  might  be  able  to  prnyUke  reuonnMe 
'    iiga  in  th*lf  own  language.'— i.««er  qf  Henry  Viii.   lo   Cramnrr.      Froudc, 

'  lUsbop  John  Fiaiia'a Fvnrrai  Oralioa  iif  tht  ComiIrM  of  Bkhmoad  (td.  ITIIl 
jiliuwi  to  wlnit  pTsalices  Uiis  rt'lig^oii  succmled.    The  Countuos  was  tU«  mutbet  of 
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Heniy  vii,,  and  translated  the  Mf/mvre  qf  Golde,  &nd  Tht  Forllit  Bake  1 
FoUaunngt  Jams  Chryet  : — 

'  As  for  faatyngQ,  for  Bgo,  and  feebleness,  albeit  sbe  were  not  bound,  j«l 
days  that  by  the  Church  cere  appoJnteil,  ahe  kept  them  diligently  uid  Kiir 
atid  in  especial  the  boly  Lrnt.  throaghout  that  she  restrained  her  appetlts  ti 
meal  of  fisli  on  tbK  day  ;  besides  lier  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as  St.  Antl 
St.  Mary  Ms^aleoe,  St  Catharine,  with  otber ;  snd  tbron^out  ill  iha  fw 
Friday  and  Saturday  she  fiill  truly  oburved.  As  to  haiA  clothes  wnuin^  ibfl 
her  aliirts  and  girdles  of  hair,  whioh,  when  she  was  in  healtb,  every  week  ib  tt 
not  certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime  the  other,  that  full  oftd' 
akin,  ns  I  heard  say,  was  pierced  therewith. 

'  In  prayer,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  commonly  wm  not  long  titai: 
of  the  clock,  she  began  certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  li 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  Lady  ;  which  kept  her  to  then,  ibe  came  isli^i 
cloBst,  where  then  witJi  her  chaplain  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day  ;  and  I 
that,  daily  heard  four  or  Eve  mossei  niwn  her  knees ;  «o  i»ntinuing  in  her  ;«( 
and  devotions  unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  osting  day  vras  tan  cf 
clocks,  and  a^nn  the  fasting  day  eleven.  After  dinner  tiill  truly  she  wooU  g* 
stations  to  three  altars  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  camnendiition*  she  wobUi 
and  hsT  even  songs  before  supper,  both  of  the  day  and  of  our  Ladv,  beudt  ■ 
other  prayers  and  p&ilters  of  David  throughout  the  year  ;  snil  at  night  beTorS 
went  to  bed,  she  failed  not  to  resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  s  Urge  qnwli 
on  hour  to  occujiy  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  tboogh  all  this  long  time  berkfl 
ing  was  to  her  painful,  and  so  painful  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  bick  ] 
and  dieease.  And  yet  nevertheleos,  daily,  when  she  was  in  health,  she  b&d 
to  say  the  crown  of  our  Lady,  which,  after  the  manner  of  Bomei,  conlunethlJ 
and  three  aves,  and  at  every  ave,  to  make  a  kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  ills 
divers  books  in  French,  wherewith  she  would  occupy  herself  when  she  was  "MT 
of  prayer.  Wherefore  diven  ahe  did  translate  ont  of  the  French  into  Knglii'i 
Her  msrvelloua  weeping  they  can  hear  witness  of,  which  here  before  have  hanl 
her  confexaion,  which  be  divers  and  many,  and  at  many  seasons  in  the  year, 
every  third  day.  Can  also  record  the  same  those  that  were  present  at  a 
when  she  was  housbjlde,  which  was  full  nigh  a  do^en  times  every  year,  whslfc 
of  tears  there  issued  forth  of  her  eyes  t ' 
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keeping  equipment  for  himself  and  his  horse  so  as  to  join  the  acroj  if 
need  were,  training  his  sob  to  use  the  bow,  making  him  buckle  on  hia 
breastplate,  anil  finding  a.  few  nobles  at  the  botlooi  of  his  purse  where- 
with to  send  him  to  school,  and  thence  to  the  university.'  Little  Latimer 
itudied  eagerly,  took  bis  degrees,  and  continued  long  a,  good  Catholic, 
ir,  as  he  says,  '  in  darckense  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.'  At  about 
thirty,  having  ohea  heard  Bilney  tlie  martyr,  and  having,  moreover, 
studied  tbe  world  and  thought  for  himself,  lie,  as  he  tells  us,  ■  began 
Erom  that  time  forward  to  smell  the  word  of  God,  and  to  forsooke  the 
Schoole  Doctours,  and  such  fooleries;'  presently  to  preach,  and  forthwith 
to  pass  for  a  seditious  man,  very  troublesome  to  the  men  in  authority, 
who  were  indifferent  to  justice.  For  thb  was  in  the  first  place  the 
lalient  feature  of  hia  eloquence :  he  spoke  to  people  of  their  duties,  in 
Bxact  terms.  One  day,  when  he  preached  before  the  university,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  came,  curious  to  hear  him.  Immediately  he  changed  his 
nibject,  and  drew  the  portrait  of  a  perfect  prelate,  a  portrait  which  did 
not  tally  well  with  the  bishop's  character ;  and  he  was  denounci-d  for 
the  aeU  Wben  he  was  made  chaphun  of  Heniy  vjii.,  awe-inspiring  as 
&e  king  was,  little  as  he  was  himself,  he  dured  to  write  to  him  freely 
to  bid  him  sttip  the  persecution  which  was  set  on  foot,  and  to  prevent 
the  interdiction  of  the  Bible ;  verily  he  risked  bb  life.  He  had  done 
it  before,  he  did  it  again ;  like  Tyndale,  Knox,  all  the  leaders  of  the 
BeformatioD,  he  lived  in  almost  ceaseless  expectation  of  death,  and  in 
ccmtemplstion  of  the  stake.  Sick,  liable  to  racking  headaches,  stomach- 
■ches,  pleurisy,  stone,  he  wrought  a  vast  work,  travelling,  writing, 
preaching,  delivering  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  two  sermons  every 
Sunday,  and  generally  rising  at  two  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer, 
to  study.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  effective  than  hb  eloquence ; 
■ad  the  reason  is,  that  he  never  speaks  for  the  soke  of  speaking,  but  of 
doing  work.  Ub  sermons,  amongst  otliera  those  which  he  preached 
before  the  young  king  Edward  vi.,  are  not,  like  those  of  Uassillon  before 
Lonb  XV.,  hung  in  the  air,  in  the  calm  region  of  philosophical  ampli- 
fications :  Liitimer  wishes  to  correct  and  he  attacks  actual  vices,  vices 
which  be  lias  seen,  which  every  one  cuii  point  at  with  the  finger;  he 
too  points  them  out,  calls  things  by  their  name,  and  people  too,  telling 
fact*  and  details,  like  a  brave  heart ;  and  sparing  nobody,  seta  himself 
frithoiit  hesitation  to  denounce  and  reform  iniquity.  Universal  as 
hia  morality  is,  ancient  as  b  his  text,  be  applies  it  to  the  time,  to  his 
kndience,  at  times  to  the  judges  who  are  there  'in  velvet  cotes,'  who 
will  not  lieur  the  poor,  who  give  but  a  dog's  hearing  to  such  u 
woman  in  u  twelvemonth,  and  who  leave  anotlier  poor  woman  in  the 
Fleet,  refusing  to  accept  bail;'  at  times  to  the  king's  otiicers,  whose 
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tliefts  he  enumerates,  whom  he  sets  between  hell  and  restilution,  « 
nf  whom  he  obtaias,  nay  exiorts,  pound  for  poimd,  the  stolen  monqta 
£ver  from  abstract  iniquity  he  proceeds  to  special  abuse ;  for  Jt  M 
abuse  wliich  cries  out  and  demands,  not  a  discourser,  but  a  champii 
With  him,  theology  holds  but  a  secondary  place ;  before  all,  pnc^ 
the  true  offence  against  God  in  his  eyes  is  a  bad  deed ;  the  t] 
the  suppression  of  bad  deeds.  And  see  by  what  paths  he  reaches  til 
No  great  word,  no  show  of  style,  no  exbibition  uf  dialectics. 
lates  hb  life,  the  lives  of  others,  giving  dates,  numbers,  places;  I 
abounds  in  anecdotes,  little  actual  circumstances,  fit  I"  emer  lie  a 
gination  and  arouse  the  recollections  of  each  hearer.  He  is  familiar,  i 
times  humorous,  and  always  so  precise,  so  impressed  with  real  e 
and  particularities  of  English  life,  that  we  might  glean  from  hb  M 
moos  an  almost  complete  description  of  the  manners  of  his  age  t 
country.  To  reprove  the  great,  who  appropriate  common  lands  by  th 
enclosures,  be  details  the  needs  of  tbe  peasant,  without  the  least  can  h 
conventional  proprieties ;  he  b  not  working  now  for  conventionnlidl^ 
but  to  produce  convictions: — 

'A  plough-land  irmst  have  sbeep  i  yea,  Ihey  murt  hare  aheep  to  don; 
ground  tor  braring  of  uoru ;  far  if  they  hare  no  sherp  to  help  to  fst  the  gnMti, 
they  shall  have  but  bare  Dora  and  thiu.  They  must  haw  swine  for  their  fooi  >o 
make  their  venencs  or  bscon  of :  their  bamn  ia  tJieir  veuisoc,  for  they  <lull  v* 
hare  hanamn  (uuin,  U  they  get  any  other  venison ;  bo  thnt  bacon  is  Ibvir  ni 
meat  to  feed  on.  which  they  may  not  Itick.  They  must  baniotber  caltle:  i 
to  draw  their  plough,  and  for  carriage  of  things  to  tbe  marketa  ;  and  kine  far  ft 
milk  and  cheese,  which  they  must  lire  upon  and  pay  their  rentJL  That  f* 
must  hare  pastnre,  which  juiatiire  if  they  lock,  tbe  rest  most  needs  fail  ll 
and  pasture  they  cannot  have,  if  tbe  land  be  taken  in,  and  inclosed  from  tli 

Aootber  time,  to  put  bis  hearers  on  guard  against  hasty  judgn 
he  relates  that,  having  entered  the  gaol  at  Cambridge  to  exhort  ll 
prisoners,  he  found  a  woman  accused  of  having  killed  her  infant,  iti 
would  make  no  confession : — 

'  Which  denying  gave  n»  oecaaion  to  search  tor  the  matter,  and  so  vre  did.  J 
at  the  length  ne  found  that  her  husband  loved  her  not ;  and  therefore  k 
means  to  make  her  out  of  the  way.     The  matter  was  thus  :  'achildofhi 
been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year,  and  so  decayed  as  it  were  in  a  cons 
the  length  it  died  in  harrest-tinie.     She  went  to  her  neighbom?  and  other  hi 
to  denre  their  help,  to  prepare  the  child  to  the  burial ;  hut  Uiere  was  noWjtt 
borne :  ere:y  mnn  was  in  the  held.     The  woman,  in  an  heaviness  and  tTDDbl<  ni 
spirit,  went,  and  being  herself  alone,  prepared  the  child  to  the  huiUL    Herhsibad 
coming  home,  not  having  great  love  towards  her,  accused  her  of  the  maider;*ii' 
she  WHS  token  and  bruught  to  Cambridge.    But  as  far  forth  as  I  could  hisni  ^M 
earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  mj  conscience  the  woman  was  not  gailty,  sS  B 
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tircumstarnfs  well  conBidercd.  Immnliately  nflcr  this  I  wns  caUcd  to  preacli  Iwfore 
tlie  king,  whi<:li  waa  my  first  seimon  tli&t  I  made  before  hia  m^esty,  and  it  was^^ 
doae  >t  Windsor;  when  his  nuyesly,  iift«r  tbe  sermon  wu  done,  didmcwt  tamHiMdv^  ^ 
bJb  with  me  io  a  gallery.  Now,  when  I  saw  my  time,  I  kneelnl  down  betw 
hia  ni^eatj,  opening  CLe  whole  matter  ;  sjid  afterwards  moat  bnmbly  desjii 
uu^JFstj-  to  pardon  that  womun.  For  I  thought  in  my  conscience  ik^wai  not 
gniltj  1  I'Ue  I  woold  not  for  all  the  world  sae  for  &  murderer,  t^e  king  most 
grvionsly  bninl  my  hnmble  request,  insomnch  tbat  I  hail  a  pardon  rcailjr  tor  her 
at  my  retuni  homewird.  In  the  mean  season  that  some  woman  wu  delivered  of 
a  child  in  the  tawer  at  Cambridge,  whose  godfiither  1  was,  and  Mistniu  Cbrke  wsa 
godmother.  But  all  that  time  1  hid  my  partlon,  sud  lold  her  notliing  of  it,  on^ 
exhorting  her  to  confess  the  tnith.  At  the  length  the  timo  came  when  she  looked 
to  suffer :  I  came,  as  1  was  wont  to  do,  to  instruct  hCr :  ahe  madr  great  moan  to 
me,  and  most  earnestly  required  me  that  I  would  hnd  tlie  means  that  slie  might  be 
jmrifieil  before  her  suffering  ;  for  she  thought  iihv  shbnlii  havu  beeii  dsnuieil,  if  she 
should  suffer  without  purification.  ...  Bo  wo  tm«iiled  with  Ibla  woman  till  we 
brought  her  to  a  good  trade  ;  and  at  the  length  shewed  her  the  king's  [lardon,  and 
let  her  go.  ,i 

'  This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  ocusrion,  that  though  some  women  be  very  nn- 
natnral,  and  forget  their  children,  yet  when  we  hear  aoybfflly  so  report,  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  believing  the  tale,  but  rather  suspend  our  judgments  till  wo 
HV the  truth.'' 

^HtFlien  »  man  preaches  thus,  he  is  betiered :  we  are  sure  that  he  is 
^^nc^tiDg  a  leaaon;  we  feel  that  he  has  seen,  that  he  draws  his  moral 
■«  from  hooks,  bal  from  facts;  that  his  counseb  come  from  the  solid 
basis  whence  evorytliing  ought  to  come, — I  meaD  from  manifold  and 
personal  experience.  Many  a  time  I  have  listened  to  popular  orators, 
who  address  the  pocket,  and  prove  their  latent  by  the  money  they  have 
collected:  it  u  thus  that  they  hold  forth,  with  circumstantial,  recent, 
[>roximate  examples,  vrith  conversational  turns  of  language,  setting 
aside  great  arguments  and  fine  language.  Imagine  the  ascendency  of 
the  Scriptures  enlarged  upon  in  such  words ;  to  what  strata  of  the 
people  it  could  descend,  what  a  hold  it  had  upon  sailors,  workmen, 
domestics  1  Consider,  again,  how  the  authority  of  these  words  is  doubled 
by  the  courage,  independence,  integrity,  imasstulable  and  recognised 
virtue  of  him  who  utters  them.  He  spoke  the  truth  to  the  king,  UO' 
masked  robbers,  incurred  all  kind  of  hate,  resigned  his  see  rather  than 
Mgn  anything  against  his  conscience ;  and  at  eiglity  years,  under  Mary, 
refusing  to  retract,  after  two  years  of  prison  and  waiting — and  what 
waiUng  I — he  was  led  to  the  stake.  His  companion,  Ridley,  slept  the 
night  before  as  calmly,  we  are  told,  as  ever  he  did  in  his  lite ;  and  when 
ready  to  be  chained  to  the  post,  said  aloud,  '  O  heavenly  Fatlier,  I  give 
Thee  most  hearty  thanks,  for  tliat  Tbou  host  called  me  to  be  a  professor 
of  Thee,  even  unto  death.'  Latimer  in  his  turn,  when  they  brought 
flie  lighted  faggots,  cried,  '  Be  bf  good  comfort,  Master  Ridley,  and 
^^ihe  man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in 

ed.  Conie,  ^r»(  Servum  oa  the  Lord"*  Prayer,  i.  33S. 
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England,  as  I  trust  shnll  never  be  put  out.'     He  then  bathed  hli  i 
in  the  flames,  and  lesigniDg  his  soul  to  God,  expired. 

He  had  judged  rightly:  it  is  by  tliia  supreme  proof  tbat  a  a 
proves  its  power  and  gains  its  adherents ;  martyrdon 
propaganda  as  well  as  a  witness,  and  make  coaverta  whilst  they  n 
martyrs.  All  ihe  writings  of  the  time,  and  all  ihe  commentaries  fik 
may  be  added  to  them,  are  weak  beside  actions  which,  one  afi«T  ll 
other,  shone  forth  at  that  time  from  doctors  and  from  people,  down^ 
the  most  simple  and  ignorant.  In  three  years,  under  Mary,  nearly  thiH 
hundred  persona,  men,  women,  old  and  young,  some  all  but  childrUi 
let  themselves  be  burned  alive  rather  than  abjure.  The  all-powerfni 
idea  of  God,  and  ol'  the  fidelity  due  to  Him,  made  them  strong  agwofl 
all  the  revulsions  of  nature,  and  all  the  trembling  of  the  flesh.  'Sa 
one  will  be  crowned,'  siud  one  of  ihem,  '  but  they  who  fight  like  men; 
and  he  who  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.'  Doctor  Koger«  suflend 
first,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  ten  children,  one  at  the  breast.  H< 
had  not  been  loid  beforehand,  and  was  sleeping  soundly.  The  wife  of 
the  keeper  of  Newgate  woke  him,  and  told  him  that  he  must  bum  ihu 
day.  ' Then,' said  he,  'I  need  not  truss  my  points.'  InchemidfloT 
the  fiames  he  did  not  seem  to  suffer.  '  His  children  stood  by  conaollog 
him,  in  such  a  way  that  he  looked  as  if  they  were  conducting  him  tot 
merry  marriage^' '  A  young  man  of  nineteen,  William  Hunter,  *p- 
prenticed  to  a  silk-weaver,  was  exhorted  by  his  parents  to  perseten  la 
the  end : — 

'  lb  Ui«  mean  time  WUliam's  father  aud  molhsr  cnme  to  him, 
lieoilily  of  God  that  he  might  coatinne  to  the  enil  in  that  good  way  n 
Legim  :  and  bis  mother  said  to  him,  that  she  was  glad  that  ever  she  wuh 
to  bear  such  a  child,  which  could  linil  in  his  lii^art  to  lose  his  lifs  tat  Ct 
name's  sakr. 

'  Then  William  said  to  his  mother,  "  For  my  little  pain  which  I  sbaH  n 
which  is  bat  a  short  braid,  Christ  hath  promined  me,  mother  (said  hv),  a  cranof 
joy :  may  you  not  bo  glaii  of  that,  mother  t "    With  that  his  mother  kneeW  do« 
ou  her  knees.  Baying,   "  I  pray  God  strengthen  thee,  my  son,  to  the  end ;  J^} 
think  the?  as  well -bestowed  as  any  child  that  ever  I  bare."  .  .  . 

'Then  WiUiam  Hunter  plucked  up  his  ^own,  and  stepped  over  tl 
groundsel,  and  went  forward  cheerfully  ;  the  aherilTa  servant  taking  h 
arm,  anil  I  bia  brother  by  another.  And  thus  going  in  the  way,  he  mi 
father  according  to  his  dream,  aud  hv  sjiake  to  his  son  weeping,  and  saying,  "l»i 
be  with  thee,  sou  William  ;"  and  WiUiom  said,  "God  be  with  you,  good  tuii". 
and  be  of  good  comfort ;  for  1  hope  wo  bIibU  meet  again,  wben  we  shall  be  mert; 
His  father  said,  "1  hope  so.  William  ;"  ami  so  dc[<arted.  So  William  weul  U' 
the  place  where  the  slake  stood,  even  acDording  to  his  dream,  where  all  i1iiiik> 
WCTe  very  unready.     Then  William  took  a  wet  broom -faggot,  and  kneeled  down 

'Noaille9,theFrench(andC8thuUc)Ambas8a(Ior.  Piel.Ifiit.a.SiS.  JohnFoi, 
HUlory  of  thf  Aelt  and  MotwmaiU  of  the  Church,  ed.  Townsend,  1B43,  S  vuIi-.tL 
613,  says ;  '  His  wife  and  children,  being  eleven  in  number,  and  ten  able  to  go,  and 
one  sucking  on  her  breast,  met  him  by  the  nny  as  he  went  towards  Smithficld.'-  ~ 
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son,  and  read  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  till  ho  came  to  these  words,  **  The  sacrifice 

God  is  a  contrite  spirit ;  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt  not 
•     »» 

#lot3*       •    •   • 

'  Then  said  the  sheriff,  **  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  queen.  If  thou  wilt  recant 
thoQ  shalt  live  ;  if  not,  thou  shalt  be  burned."  "  No,"  quoth  William,  "  I  will 
sot  recant,  God  willing. "  Then  William  rose  and  went  to  the  stake,  and  stood 
upright  to  it.  Then  came  one  Richard  Ponde,  a  bailiff,  and  made  fast  the  chain 
about  William. 

'  Then  said  master  Brown,  "  Here  is  not  wood  enough  to  bum  a  leg  of  him." 
Then  said  William,  "  Good  people  !  pray  for  me  ;  and  make  speed  and  despatch 
quickly  :  and  pray  for  me  while  you  see  me  alive,  good  people  !  and  I  will  pray  for 
you  likewise."  **  Now?"  quoth  master  Brown,  " pray  for  thee  !  I  will  pray  no 
more  for  thee,  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog."  .  .  . 

'  Then  was  there  a  gentleman  which  said,  "  I  pray  God  have  mercy  upon  his 
aouL"    The  people  said,  "Amen,  Amen." 

'Immediately  fire  was  made.  Then  William  cast  his  pealter  right  into  his 
brother's  hand,  who  said,  ''  William !  think  on  the  holy  passion  of  Christ,  and  be 
not  afraid  of  death."  And  William  answered,  "  1  am  not  afraid."  Then  lift  he 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  said,  "Lord,  Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit ; "  and, 
casting  down  his  head  again  into  the  smothering  smoke,  he  yielded  up  his  life  for 
the  truth,  sealing  it  with  his  blood  to  the  praise  of  God.'  ^ 

When  a  passion  is  able  thus  to  tame  the  natural  affections,  it  is  able 
also  to  tame  bodily  pain ;  all  the  ferocity  of  the  time  laboured  in  vain 
against  convictions.  Thomas  Tomkins,  a  weaver  of  Shoreditch,  being 
asked  by  Bonner  if  he  could  stand  the  fire  well,  bade  him  try  it.  '  Bonner 
took  Tomkins  by  the  fingers,  and  held  his  hand  directly  over  the  flame,' 
to  terrify  him.  But  ^  he  never  shrank,  till  the  veins  shrank  and  the 
sinews  burst,  and  the  water  (blood)  did  spirt  in  Mr.  Harpsfield*s  face.* ' 

*  In  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  a  woman  with  child  being  ordered  to  the  fire, 
was  delivered  in  the  flames,  and  the  infant  being  taken  from  her,  was 
ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  fire.'  ^  Bishop 
Hooper  was  burned  three  times  over  in  a  small  fire  of  green  wood. 
There  was  too  little  wood,  and  the  wind  turned  aside  the  smoke.  He 
cried  out,  '  For  (rod's  love,  good  people,  let  me  have  more  fire.'  His 
legs  and  thighs  were  roasted ;  one  of  his  hands  fell  ofiT  before  he  ex- 
pired ;  he  endured  thus  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  before  him  in  a 
box  was  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  would  retract  Against  long 
Bufferings  in  poisonous  prisons,  against  everything  which  might  unnerve 
or  seduce,  these  men  were  invincible:  five  died  of  hunger  at  Canterbury; 
they  were  in  irons  night  and  day,  with  no  covering  but  their  clothes, 
on  rotten  straw ;  yet  there  was  an  understanding  amongst  them,  that  the 

*  cross  of  persecution '  was  a  blessing  from  God,  '  an  inestimable  jewel, 
a  sovereign  antidote,  well-approved,  to  cure  love  of  self  and  earthly 
afiFection.'  Before  such  examples  the  people  were  shaken.  A  woman 
wrote  to  Bishop  Bonner,  that  there  was  not  a  child  but  called  him 

»  Fox,  History  qfthe  Acta,  etc.,  vi.  727.  »  /«rf.  vL  719. 

>  Net],  History  i^ihe  Puritans,  ed.  Toulmin,  5  vols.,  1798,  L  96. 
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Bonner  the  hangman,  and  knew  on  his  fingers,  as  well  as  he  Ici 
his  Pater,  the  exact  number  of  those  he  hud  burned  at.  the  stokf^ 
suffered  to  die  of  hunger  in  prison  tliese  nine  months.     '  Tou  have  h 
the  hearts  of  twentj  thousand  persons  who  were  inveterate  Papists 
year  ago.'     The  spectators  encouraged  the  martjrrs,  and  cried 
ibem  that  their  cause  was  just.     The  Catholic  envoy  Itenard  wrote 
Charles  v.  that  it  was  said  that  several  had  desired  to  take  ther 
at  the  stake,  hy  the  side  of  those  who  were  being  burned.     In  vii 
queen  had  forbidden,  on  pniti  uf  death,  all  marks  of  approbation. 
know  that  they  are  men  of  God,'  cried  one  of  the  spectators  ;   '  tt 
why  we  cannot  help  saying,  God  strengthen  them.'    And  all  thi 
answered,  '  Amen,  Amea.'    What  wonder  if,  at  the  coming  of  Eliiabel 
England  oast  in  her  lot  with  Protestantism  ?    The  threats  of  the  Atmi 
urged  her  further  in  advance ;  and  the  ReformatioQ  became 
under  the  pressure  of  foreign  hostility,  as  it  had  become  popular  dinq 
the  triumph  of  its  martyrs. 

IV. 

Two  distinct  branches  receive  the  common  sap, — one  alwre, 
other  beneath  :  one  respected,  flourishing,  shooting  forth  in  the  o 
air  J  the  other  despised,  half  buried  in  the  ground,  trodden  under 
by  those  who  would  crush  it :  both  living,  the  Anglican  as  well 
the  Puritan,  the  one  in  spite  of  the  effort  made  to  destroy  it,  the  ctl 
in  spill.'  of  the  care  taken  to  develop  it. 

The  court  has  its  religion,  like  the  cotmtry — a  sincere  and  wini 
religion.     Amid  the  pagan  poesies  which  up  to  the  Revolution  all 
had  the  ear  of  the  world,  we  find  gradually  piercing  through  and  ri 
higher  the  grave  and  grand  idea  which  sent  its  roots  to  the  d^idt 
the  public  mind.    Many  poets,  Drayton,  Davies,  Cowley,  Giles  Flel ' 
Quarles,  Craslmw,  wrote  sacred  histories,  pious  or  moral  verces,  nA 
stanziLS  on  death  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  on  the  fnilty 
things  human,  and  on  the  supreme  providence  in  which  alone 
finds  the  support  of  Lis  weakness  and  the  consolation  of  his  suSlea 
In  the  greatest  prose  writers,  Bacon,  Burton,  Sir  Thomas  Brow 
Ealeigh,  we  see  the  fruits  of  veneration,  a  settled  belief  in  the  obM 
beyond  ;  in  short,  faith  and  prayer.     Several  prayers  written  by  BM 
are  amongst  the  finest  known ;  and  the  courtier  Kaleigh,  whilst  wrili 
of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  bow  the  barbarous  nations  bad  destroj 
this  grand  and  magnificent  Roman  Empire,  ended  his  book  with 
ideas  and  tone  of  a  Bossuet.'     Picture  Saint  Paul's  in  London,  and 


>  '  0  Gioquont,  juat,  and  mightia  Death  1  whom  none  could  advise, 
petsuaded  ;  wliut  Dane  hath  darcil,  thaa  haat  done  ;  snd  whani  all  the  world  k 
Hiltt^red,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  tni  despised :  thou  hut  dis 
tugctber  all  the  furre  stret^^bed  gnatniissv,  all  the  pride,  crueltie,  ud  ai  "  ~ 
bmh,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words,  JfitjaaL' 
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i-'IilonHble  people  nlio  used  to  meet  tliere  ;  the  gentlemen  wko  noisUy 
luiiiJu  the  roweU  of  tLeir  spurs  resound  on  entering,  looked  around 
and  cari'ied  on  converaation  during  service,  who  swore  by  God's  eyes, 
God's  eyelids,  who  amongst  the  columns  and  chapels  showed  off  their  be- 
ribboned  shoes,  their  cbains,  scarves,  satin  doublets,  velvet  cloalci,  their 
braggadocio  manners  and  stage  attitudes.  All  ibis  was  very  free,  very 
li)ose,  very  far  from  our  modem  decency.  But  pass  over  youthful  bluster; 
i.ikc  num  in  his  great  moments,  in  prison,  in  danger,  or  indeed  when 
old  age  arrives,  when  he  has  come  to  judge  of  lite ;  take  hini,  above  all, 
in  the  country,  on  his  estate  far  from  any  town,  in  the  church  of  the 
vilUgB  where  he  b  lord ;  or  again,  when  he  is  alone  in  the  evening,  at 
Lb  table,  lialening  to  the  prayer  offered  up  by  bis  chaplun,  having  no 
books  but  some  great  folio  of  dramas,  well  do^s-eared  by  his  pages,  and 
his  Prayer-book  and  Bible ;  you  may  then  imderstand  how  the  new  re- 
ligion tightens  its  hold  on  these  imaginative  and  serious  minds.  It  does 
not  shock  them  by  a  narrow  rigour;  it  does  not  fetter  the  flight  of  their 
mind;  it  does  not  altempt  to  eiiinguuh  the  buoyant  flame  of  their 
fancy  ;  it  does  not  proscribe  the  beautiful :  it  preserves  more  than  any 
reformed  church  the  noble  pomp  of  the  ancient  worship,  and  rolls 
under  the  domes  of  its  cathedrids,  the  rich  modulations,  the  majestic 
haniionies  of  its  grave,  organ-led  music.  It  is  its  characteristic  not  to 
be  in  opposidon  to  the  world,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  draw  it  nearer 
to  itBolf,  by  bringing  itself  nearer  to  it.  By  its  secular  condition  as  well 
as  by  its  external  worship,  it  is  embraced  by  and  it  embraces  it:  its  head 
is  the  Queen,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  it  sends  its  dignitaries  to 
the  House  of  Lords ;  it  suffers  its  priests  to  marry ;  its  benefices  are  in 
the  nomination  of  the  great  families ;  its  chief  members  are  the  younger 
«cini  of  these  same  families :  by  all  these  channels  it  imbibes  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  In  its  hands,  too,  reformation  cannot  become  hostile  to 
science,  poetry,  the  large  ideas  of  the  Henaissance.  Nay,  in  the  nobles 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  i.,  as  in  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  I.,  it  tolerates 
artistic  tastes,  philosophical  curiosity,  the  fashions  of  society,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautifuL  The  alliance  is  so  strong,  that,  under  Crom- 
well, the  ecclesiastics  in  a  mass  were  dismissed  for  their  king's  soke, 
and  the  cavaliers  died  wholesale  for  the  Church.  The  two  societies 
mutually  touch  and  are  confounded  together.     If  several  poets  are 

I  lis,  several  ecclesiastics  are  poetical, — Bishop  Hall,  Bbhop  Corbet, 
iilier  a  rector,  and  the  preacher  Donne.    If  several  laymen  rise  to  re- 

. ;  ii>ii8  contemplations,  several  theologians,  Hooker,  John  Hales,  Taylor, 
I.  hillingnorib,  set  philosophy  and  reason  by  the  side  of  dogma.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  a  new  literature  arising,  elevated  and  original, 
eloquent  and  measured,  armed  at  once  against  the  Piuilans,  who 
Morillce  freedom  of  intellect  to  the  tyranny  of  the  letter,  and  against 
^^\  Catholics,  who  sucrilice  independence  of  criticism  to  the  tyranny 
■sdition ;  opposed  equally  to  the  servility  of  literal  interpretation 
■the  servility  of  a  prescribed  ioierpretalion.     In  front  of  all  appears 
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the  learned  and  excellent  Hooker,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  to 
ciliatory  of  men,  the  most  solid  and  persuasive  of  logidans,  a  on 
prehenaive  mind,  who  in  every  qaestioQ  remote  from  the  principloii 
introduces  into  controversy  gencrul  conceptions,  and  the  knowW 
of  human  nature ;  *  beyond  this,  a,  methodical  writer,  correct  t 
always  ample,  worthy  of  being  regarded  not  only  ai  one  of  the  fatli 
of  the  English  Church,  but  as  one  of  The  founders  of  English  pR 
With  u  sustained  gravity  and  simplicity,  he  shows  the  Puritans  ti 
the  laws  of  nature,  reason,  and  society,  like  the  law  of  Scriptn 
are  of  divine  institution,  that  all  are  equ^y  worthy  of  respect  i 
obedience,  that  we  must  not  sacrifice  the  inner  word,  by  which  C 
reaches  our  intellect,  to  the  outer  word,  by  which  God  zeocbes  i 
senses ;  that  thus  the  civil  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  viaib 
ordinance  of  ceremonies,  may  be  conformable  to  the  will  of  God, 
when  they  are  not  justified  by  a  clear  text  of  Scripture ;  aud  ^ 
the  authority  of  the  ma^trates,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  man,  does  M 
exceed  its  rights  in  establishing  certain  uniformities  and  disciplines  4 
which  Scripture  is  silent,  in  order  that  reason  may  deude : — 

'  Hooker's  Works,  ed.  Keble,  1836,  3  Tola.,  Tht  Ecclaaastical  PcJtfjF. 

'  Ibid.  L  book  i  249,  258,  312  :— 

'  That  ivblch  clolli  assign  itoto  eucL  thing  the  kiud,  that  which  doth 
the  force  »nd  power,  tbnt  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  mtaanre,  of 
the  same  we  term  a  Law.  .  .  . 

'  Now  if  nature  should  intermit  her  conrac,  and  leave  altogether  thin^ 
were  bat  for  awhile,  the  observation  of  her  own  kns  ;  if  those  (nindptl  « 
mother  elements  of  the  world,  wliereof  nil  things  in  this  lower  world  are  mlii, 
should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have  ;  if  the  Owne  of  that  heavenly  uA 
erected  over  our  beads  sboald  loosen  and  dtasolve  itself ;  if  celestial  sphei 
forget  their  wonted  motioiis,  ...  if  the  priuue  of  tba  lights  of  heuvell,  a 
as  a  giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  courw.  ahoidd  as  it  were  through  a 
ing  taintaess,  begin  to  stand  and  to  rest  biniself:  .  .  .  what  would 
man  himself,  whom  these  Ihiugg  now  do  nU  servo  t     Sen  we  not  pUinl} 
obedience  of  ereutores  unto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world  t  ■ 

'  Between  men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility  of  aociablo  commonion, 
the  well-spring  of  that  commimion  is  a  nntuml  delight  which  man  hath 
fuse  btaa  himself  into  others,  and  to  rveeive  from  others  into  himself 
those  things  wherein  the  eicellency  of  his  kind  doth  most  consist.     The 
instmmeut  of  human  commuuion  therefore  is  speech,  because  therein 
mntnally  one  to  another  the  conceits  o(  our  reowtialile  undersCandiiig.    AoA 
that  cause  seeing  beasts  ore  not  hereof  capable,  forsSQiDch  as  with  them  w< 
nae  no  such  conference,  they  being  in  degree,  although  above  other 
earth  to  whom  naturu  liuth  denied  tense,  yet  lower  than  to  be  sociable  companiou 
of  man  to  whom  nature  hath  giren  reason  ;  it  is  of  Adam  aud,  that  amongst  t^' 
beasts  "be  found  not  for  himself  any  meet  companion."    Civil  society  dotb  men 
content  the  nsturo  of  man  than  any  private  kiud  of  HoUtaty  living, 
society  this  good  of  mutual  participatiou  is  so  much  larger  than  otherwise 
with  notwithstanding  we  are  not  aatiatied,  but  we  covet  (if  it  might 
Jcind  of  society  and  Cellonabip  eveu  with  all  mankind.' 


living,  boMBM  ^H 
)thcrwts&  lU^I 
ght  b«)  («  bt^l 
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['  For  if  the  natanJ  Btr^ngth  of  man's  wit  miiy  by  ciperirnce  and  studj  attain 
ueh  riptmeas  in  tho  knowk'dge  of  tiling*  liuman,  that  men  in  tUis  respect 
iiiny  presume  to  build,  somewhat  iipan  their  juit^ent  ;  what  reason  have  wv  to 
link  but  that  even  in  matters  diiitic,  the  like  witi  furnished  with  n^ivssaty  hdpa, 
ir,:i«ed  in  Scripture  with  like  Jiligenre,  and  assisted  with  the  grace  uf  Almighty 
K  ,d.  tuny  grov  unto  w>  much  perfection  of  knon-ledgc,  that  men  shall  have  just 
'.'auEC,  when  anything  pcttinent  unto  faith  and  religion  ia  doubted  of,  the  mon) 
willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards  that  which  the  aent«nce  of  so  grave,  wise, 
and  learned  in  that  focolly  shall  judge  moat  sound.'' 

Thia  'natural  light'  therefore  must  not  be  despised,  but  rather 
irished  so  as  to  augment  the  other,*  as  we  put  torch  to  torch ; 
)Te  all,  noorislied  that  we  may  live  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
['Fur  more  comfort  it  were  for  us  (so  sm&il  is  the  joy  we  tsJie  in  these  strifes) 
phour  under  the  same  yoke,  as  men  that  look  for  the  same  eternal  rewonl  of 
1^  UbouiB,  to  bo  conjoined  with  you  in  bonds  of  indissoluble  bvc  uid  amity,  to 
ila  if  oar  persons  being  many,  our  eonls  were  but  one,  rather  thui  in  snrh  dis- 
pbered  sort  to  spend  our  few  and  wretched  dnys  in  a  tedious  prosecuting  of 
imo  contentions." 

I  In  Tact,  it  is  in  such  amity  that  the  greatest  theologians  conclude  : 
r  quit  an  oppressive  practice  to  grasp  a  liberal  gpirit  If  by  its 
pUcal  structure  the  l^nglish  Church  is  persecuting,  by  its  doctrinal 
)  it  is  tolerant ;  it  needs  the  reasoQ  of  the  laity  too  much  to 
i  it  liberty ;  it  lives  in  a  world  too  cultivated  and  thoughtful  to 
iribe  thought  and  culture.  John  Hales,  its  most  eminent  doctor, 
ared  several  times  that  he  would  renounce  the  Church  of  England 
morrow,  if  she  insisted  on  the  doctrine  that  other  Christians  would 
Ittmned;  and  that  men  believe  other  people  to  be  damned  only  when 
J  desire  them  to  be  so.*  It  was  he  again,  a  theologian,  a  prebendary, 
■s  men  to  trust  to  themselves  alone  in  religious  matters;  to 
we  nothing  for  authority,  or  antiquity,  or  the  majority  ;  to  use  their 
own  reason  in  believing,  as  they  use  *  their  own  legs  in  walking;'  to  act 
and  be  men  in  mind  as  well  as  in  the  rest ;  and  to  regard  as  cuwuidly 
and  impious  the  borrowing  of  doctrine  and  sloth  of  thought.  So 
Chillingworth,  a  notably  militant  and  loyal  tnind,  the  most  exact,  the 
most  penetrating,  and  the  most  conviudng  of  controversialists,  first 
Protestant,  then  Catholic,  then  Protestant  again  and  for  ever,  has  the 
courage  to  say  that  these  great  changes,  wrought  in  himself  and  by 
himself,  through  study  and  research,  are,  of  all  his  actions,  those  which 
satisfy  him  most.  Ue  maintains  that  reason  applied  to  Scripture  alone 
)  persuade  men;    that  authority  has  no  olnini  in   it;    'that 
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nothing  U  more  against  religion  than  to  force  religion ; '  that  (he  great 
principle  of  the  Reformation  b  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that  if  thtM 
doctrines  of  the  diSereat  Protestant  sects  are  not  absolutely  true, 
least  they  are  free  from  all  impiety  and  from  all  error  damnable  I 
itself,  or  destructive  of  salvation.     Thus  is  developed  a  new  sctiooll 
polemics,  a  theology,  a  solid  and  rational  apologetic^  rigorous  ii 
arguments,  capable  of  expansion,  confirmed   by  science, 
authorizing  independence  of  personal  judgment  at  the  same  time  w 
the  intervention  of  the  natural  reason,  leaves  religion  in  amily  * 
the  world  and  the  establish  meats  of  the  past, 

A  writer  of  genius  appears  amongst  these,  a  prose-poet,  gifled  W 
imagination  like  Spenser  and  Shakspeare, — Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  £ra 
the  bent  of  his  mind  as  well  as  from  circumstances,  was  destined  li 
sent  the  alhance  of  the  Renaissance  with  the  Reformation,  and  to 
into  the  pulpit  the  ornate  style  of  the  courL  A  preacher  at  St.  Pud 
appreuated  and  admired  by  men  of  fashion  '  for  his  youthful  an 
beauty  and  his  graceful  bearing,'  as  also  for  his  splendid  i 
patronised  and  promoted  by  Archbishop  Laud,  he  wrote  for  the  king 
defence  of  episcopacy ;  became  chaplun  to  the  king's  army ;  was  tain 
ruined,  twice  imprisoned  by  the  Parliamentarians ;  married  »  nMui 
daughter  of  Charles  i. ;  then,  after  the  Restoration,  was  loaded  wi 
honours;  became  bishop,  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  chaDcell 
of  the  Irish  nniveraity ;  in  every  passage  of  his  life,  fortunate  or  atlM 
wise,  private  or  pubUc,  we  see  that  he  is  an  Anglican,  a  royalist,  ll 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  cavaliers  and  courtiers,  not  with  C 
vices.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  never  a  better  or  more  upright  ml 
more  zealous  in  his  dniies,  more  tolerant  by  principle ;  so  that,  pre 
ing  a  Christian  gravity  aud  purity,  he  received  from  the  Senaisi 
only  its  rich  imagination,  its  classical  erudition,  and  its  liberal  i;^ 
But  he  had  these  gifts  entire,  as  they  existed  in  the  most  brilliuU  i 
original  of  the  men  of  the  world,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lord  T 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  the  graces,  splendours,  refiiiements  « 
are  characteristic  of  these  sensitive  and  creative  getiitises,  and  yet  ir 
the  redundancies,  singularities,  incongruities  inevitable  in  an  age  n' 
excess  of  transport  prevented  the  soundness  of  taste.  Like  all  ll 
writers,  like  Mont^gne,  he  was  imbued  with  the  classic  antiqiu^ ; 
the  pulpit  he  quotes  Greek  and  Latin  anecdotes,  passages  from  S 
verses  of  Lucretius  and  Euripidi.'s,  and  this  side  by  side  with  t 
from  the  Bible,  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Fathers.  Cant  was  not 
in  vogue  ;  the  two  great  sources  of  teaching.  Christian  and  Pagan,  I 
side  by  side  ;  they  were  collected  in  the  same  vessel,  without  imagin' 
that  the  wisdom  of  reason  and  nature  could  mar  the  wisdom  of  & 
and  revelation.  Fancy  these  strange  sermons,  in  which  the  two  era 
tions,  Hellenic  and  Evangelic,  flow  together  with  their  texts,  and  Q 
text  in  its  own  language  ;  la  which,  to  prove  that  fathers  are  often  i 
fortunate  in  tlieir  children,  the  author  brings  forward  one  after  the  oil 
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Chnhrins,  Germanicus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Ilortensius,  Quintoa  Fubius 
Maximua,  Scipio  Africanus,  Moses  and  Saniuel ;  where  in  the  form  of 
comparisons  and  illuatrations  is  heaped  up  the  spoil  of  histories  and 
authorilies  on  botany,  astronomy,  zoology,  which  the  cycloptedias  and 
scientific  fancies  at  that  time  spread  before  the  mind.  Taylor  will 
rtlato  to  you  the  history  of  the  bears  of  Pannonia,  which,  when  wounded, 
will  press  the  iron  deeper  home ;  or  of  the  apples  of  Sodom,  which  are 
beautiful  to  the  gasie,  but  full  within  of  rottenness  and  worms ;  and 
miiny  others  of  the  same  kind.  For  it  was  a  characteiistic  of  men  of 
tliis  age  and  school,  not  to  possess  a  mind  swept,  levelled,  regulated, 
laid  out  in  straight  paths,  like  our  seventeenth  century  writers,  and 
like  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  but  full,  and  crowded  with  circum- 
stantial facts,  complete  dramatic  scenes,  little  coloured  pictures,  pell- 
mell  and  badly  dusted ;  so  that,  lost  in  confusion  and  dust,  the  modem 
spectator  cries  out  at  their  pedantry  and  coarsenesa.  Metaphors 
multiply  one  nbore  the  other,  jumbled,  blocking  each  other's  path,  as 
in  Shakspeare.  We  think  to  follow  one,  and  a  second  be^ns,  then  a 
third  cutting  into  the  second,  and  so  on,  flower  after  (lower,  firework 
nAer  firework,  so  that  the  brightness  becomes  misty  with  sparks,  and 
the  light  ends  in  a  haze.  On  the  other  hand,  and  just  by  virtue  of 
this  same  turn  of  mind,  Taylor  imagines  objects,  not  vaguely  and 
feebly,  by  some  indistinct  general  conception,  but  precisely,  entire,  as 
tliey  are,  with  their  sensible  colour,  their  proper  form,  the  multitude 
of  true  and  particular  details  wliich  distinguish  them  in  their  spedes. 
He  is  not  acquainted  with  tliem  by  hearsay;  lie  has  seen  them.  Better, 
he  sees  them  now,  and  makes  them  to  be  seen.  Read  this  piece,  and 
Gay  if  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  a  hospital,  or  from  the 
field  of  battle: — 

'  Aoil  what  tan  we  complain  of  the  weakness  of  oar  rtcengtUa,  or  the  pressuiw 
nr  ilisensei,  when  we  see  a  poor  soldier  stand  in  ■  brntch  almost  starved  with  cold 
and  hungU',  and  his  cold  apt  to  hf  riOirved  ouly  by  the  heats  of  angiT.  a  fcfver.  or 
a  fired  miukct,  and  bis  Lunger  slacked  hy  a  greater  jiain  and  a  hugu  fear  I  Tliit 
man  shall  stand  in  hia  arms  and  wounds,  patient  lunu'nu  alqiu  tolU,  pole  and 
hint,  weary  and  watchful ;  and  at  night  shall  hare  a  buUet  palled  out  of  his  fleah. 
and  sluTerv  from  his  bones,  and  endure  his  mouth  to  bo  sewed  ap  from  a  violent 
r«nt  to  its  own  dimensiaos  ;  and  all  this  for  a  man  whom  he  never  saw,  nr,  if  be 
did,  was  not  noted  by  bim  :  but  one  that  shall  condemn  him  to  the  gallows  if  he 
runs  nwiy  from  all  this  miser;. ' ' 

This  is  the  advantage  of  a  full  inia^nation  over  ordinary  reason. 
It  produces  in  a  mass  twenty  or  thirty  ideas,  and  as  many  images, 
exlmusling  the  subject  which  the  other  only  outlines  and  sketches. 
Tiiere  are  a  thousand  circumstances  and  shades  in  every  event ;  and 
they  are  all  grasped  in  living  words  like  these : — 

'  Fnr  so  hsTe  I  seen  the  Uttle  purls  of  a  sjiring  sweat  through  the  bottom  of  a 


'  Jerauy  Taylor' 
1 8.  p.  31fi> 


Works,  ed.  Eden,  1310,  10  vole.,  Hviy  Dsiay,  « 
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bank,  and  intenerate  the  stabbom  pavement,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impres- 
sion of  a  child's  foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the  descending  pearls  of  m  miatf 
morning,  till  it  had  opened  its  way  and  made  a  stream  laige  enough  to  canj  awij 
the  ruins  of  the  nndermined  strand,  and  to  invade  the  neigfabooiing  gardens ;  but 
then  the  despised  drops  were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intdeiable 
mischief.     So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped  with  the  antidotes  of  a  heirtj 
prayer,  and  checked  into  sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  coonseb  of 
a  single  sermon  ;  but  when  such  beginnings  are  neglected,  and  oar  religion  hath 
not  in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to  think  anything  evil  as  long  as  we  can  endnre  i^ 
they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential  evils  ;  they  destroy  the  sonl  by  their  abode; 
who  at  their  first  entry  might  have  been  killed  with  the  pressure  of  a  little  fiogv.'^ 

All  extremes  meet  in  that  imagination.  The  cavaliers  who  heiid 
him,  found,  as  in  Ford,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  the  crude  copy  of  the 
most  coarse  and  unclean  truth,  and  the  light  music  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  airy  fancies ;  the  smell  and  horrors  of  a  dissecting  room,'  sad 
all  on  a  sudden  the  freshness  and  cheerfulness  of  a  smiling  dawn ;  the 
hateful  detail  of  a  leprosy,  its  white  spots,  its  inner  rottenness;  and 
then  this  lovely  picture  of  a  lark,  rising  amid  the  early  perfomes  of 
the  fields : — 

'  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  npwvdi, 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but 
the  poor  bird  was  beaten  rack,  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his 
motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  vibration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wii^ 
till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  stom  vis 
over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  hid 
learned  music  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  sir, 
about  his  ministries  here  below.     So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man.* ' 

And  he  continues  with  the  charm,  sometimes  with  the  very  words, 
of  Shakspeare.  In  the  preacher,  as  well  as  in  the  poet,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  cavaliers  and  all  the  artists  of  the  time,  the  imagination  is  so  full,  that 
it  reaches  the  real,  even  to  its  filth,  and  the  ideal  as  far  as  its  heaven. 

How  could  true  religious  sentiment  thus  accommodate  itself  to  sach 
a  frank  and  worldly  gait?  This,  however,  is  what  it  has  done;  and  more 
— the  latter  has  generated  the  former.  With  Taylor,  as  well  as  with  the 
others,  a  free  poetry  leads  to  profound  faith.  If  this  alliance  astonishes 
us  to-day,  it  is  because  in  this  respect  people  have  grown  pedantia  ^e 
take  the  precise  man  for  a  religious  man.  We  are  content  to  see  him 
stiff  in  his  black  coat,  choked  in  a  white  cravat,  with  a  prayer-book  in 
his  hand.  We  confound  piety  with  decency,  propriety,  permanent  and 
perfect  regularity.  We  proscribe  to  a  man  of  faith  all  candid  speech, 
all  bold  gesture,  all  fire  and  dash  in  word  or  act ;  we  are  shocked  by 
Luther's  rude  words,  the  bursts  of  laughter  which  shook  his  mighty 


^  Sermon  xvi.,  Of  Growth  in  Sin. 

2  *  We  have  already  opened  up  this  dunghill  covered  with  snow,  which  ir«s 
indeed  on  the  outside  white  as  the  spots  of  leprosy.  * 

*  OoUlen  Grove  Sermons:  V.  *  The  Return  of  Prayers.* 
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paunch,  his  workaday  rages,  his  plain  and  free  speaking,  the  auda- 
cious familiarity  with  which  he  treats  Christ  and  the  Deity.  ^  We  do 
not  remember  that  these  freedoms  and  this  recklessness  are  simply 
signs  of  entire  belief,  that  warm  and  immoderate  conviction  is  too  sure 
of  itself  to  be  tied  down  to  an  irreproachable  style,  that  primitive 
religion  consists  not  of  punctilios,  but  of  emotions.  It  is  a  poem,  the 
greatest  of  all,  a  poem  believed  in ;  this  is  why  these  men  found  it  on 
the  borders  of  their  poesy :  the  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  adopted 
by  Shakspeare  and  all  the  tragic  poets,  led  to  it ;  another  step,  and 
Jacques,  Hamlet,  would  be  there.  That  vast  obscurity,  that  black  un- 
explored ocean,  *  the  unknown  country,*  which  they  saw  on  the  verge 
of  our  sad  life,  who  knows  whether  it  is  not  bounded  by  another  shore  ? 
The  troubled  notion  of  the  shadowy  beyond  is  national,  and  this  is  why 
the  national  renaissance  at  this  time  became  Christian.  When  Taylor 
speaks  of  death,  he  only  stakes  up  and  works  out  a  thought  which 
Shakspeare  had  already  sketched  : — 

'  All  the  succession  of  time,  all  the  changes  in  nature,  all  the  varieties  of  light 
and  darkness,  the  thousand  thousands  of  accidents  in  the  world,  and  every  con- 
tingency to  every  man,  and  to  every  creature,  doth  preach  our  funeral  sermon,  and 
calls  us  to  look  and  see  how  the  old  sexton  Time  throws  up  the  earth,  and  digs  a 
grave  where  we  must  lay  our  sins  or  our  sorrows,  and  sow  our  bodies,  till  they  rise 
again  in  a  fair  or  in  an  intolerable  eternity.* 

For  beside  this  final  death,  which  swallows  us  whole,  there  are  partial 
deaths  which  devour  us  piece  by  piece  : — 

'  Every  revolution  which  the  sim  makes  about  the  world,  divides  between  life 
and  death  ;  and  death  possesses  both  those  portions  by  the  next  morrow  ;  and  we 
are  dead  to  all  those  months  which  we  have  already  lived,  and  we  shall  never  live 
them  over  again :  and  still  God  makes  little  periods  of  our  age.  First  we  change 
our  world,  when  we  come  from  the  womb  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Then  we 
deep  and  enter  into  the  image  of  death,  in  which  state  we  are  unconcerned  in  all 
the  changes  of  the  world :  and  if  our  mothers  or  our  nurses  die,  or  a  wild  boar 
destroy  our  vineyards,  or  our  king  be  sick,  we  regard  it  not,  but  during  that  state 
are  as  disinterest  as  if  our  eyes  were  closed  with  the  clay  that  weeps  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  our  teeth  fall  and  die  before  us, 
representing  a  formal  prologue  to  the  tragedy ;  and  still  every  seven  years  it  is 
odds  but  we  shall  finish  the  last  scene :  and  when  nature,  or  chance,  or  vice,  takes 
our  body  in  pieces,  weakening  some  parts  and  loosing  others,  we  taste  the  grave 
and  the  solemnities  of  our  own  funerals,  first  in  those  parts  that  ministered  to  vice, 
and  next  in  them  that  served  for  ornament,  and  in  a  short  time  even  they  that 
served  for  necessity  become  useless,  and  entangled  like  the  wheels  of  a  broken  clock. 
Baldness  is  but  a  dressing  to  our  funerals,  the  proper  ornament  of  mourning,  and 
of  a  person  entered  very  far  into  the  regions  and  possession  of  death :  and  we  have 

»  Luther's  Table  Talk,  ed.  Hazlitt,  No.  187,  p.  30:  When  Jesus  Christ  was  bom, 
he  doubtless  cried  and  wept  like  other  children,  and  his  mother  tended  him  as  other 
mothers  tend  their  children.  As  he  grew  up  he  was  submissive  to  his  parents,  and 
waited  on  them,  and  carried  his  supposed  father's  dinner  to  him ;  and  when  he  came 
backf  Mary  no  doubt  often  said,  '  My  dear  little  Jesus,  where  hast  thou  been  ? ' 
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niBDj  more  of  tbe  same  sign  ifi  cation  ;  gray  hairs,  rotten  Ircth,  dim  ejevt  tl 
joints,  short  breath,  stiff  litnba,  wrinkled  skin,  short  msiiH)i7,  ilecayed  > 
Every  day's  necessity  calls  for  a  reparaiion  of  that  portion  which  desth  fcd  en 
night,  when  we  lay  in  bia  lap,  and  slept  iu  his  outer  chsmben.     The  rtrj  q 
nf  a  man  prey  npon  the  dally  portlun  of  bread  oad  llesli,  and  every  meal  is  ■ 
fVom  one  death,  and  lays  up  Cor  another  ;  and  while  we  thinlc  a  thought,  n 
and  the  eloek  strikes,  and  reckons  on  our  portion  of  eternity :  we  form  our  w 
wilh  the  breath  of  ouf  nostrila,  we  have  the  lew  to  live  npou  for  ewry  w 

Beyond  all  these  destmctions,  other  destructions  are  at  work;  i 
mov's  us  down  as  well  as  nature,  and  we  are  the  prey  of  accideat  a; 
necessity  :— 

'  Thus  natnre  calls  na  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things  which  an  tl 
atrtunents  of  acting  it :  and  Ood  by  all  the  varirty  of  His  providence  mak 
Be«  death  everywhere,  in  all  variety  of  circumBtsnces,  and  dressed  op  for  aT 
fancies,  and  the  expectation  of  every  single  person.'  .  .  .  And  ho 
motht'W  have  rejoiced  over  tlidr  iwelUng  wombs,  and  pleased  ihemaelfes  in  I 
ing  the  ebimuels  of  blessing  to  a  family,  and  the  midwife  bath  quickly  li 
tbuii  heads  and  feet,  and  carried  them  forth  t<>  burial  I  * .  .  .  Yon  con  go  no 
but  you  tread  npon  a  dead  man's  bones.*' 

Thus  these  powerrul  words  roll  on,  sublime  as  an  organ  t 
this  universal  crushing  out  of  human  vanities  has  the  funeral  gr 
of  a  tragedy ;  piety  in  this  instance  proceeds  from  eloquence:,  and  gi 
leads  to  faith.  All  the  powers  and  ail  the  tenderness  of  the  son!  ^ 
moved.  It  is  not  a  cold  rigorist  who  speaks ;  it  is  a  man,  a  i 
man,  with  Benses  and  b  henrl,  who  has  become  a  Christian  n 
mortification,  but  by  the  development  of  his  whole  being  : — 

'  Reckon  but  from  the  spright fulness  of  yoath,  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  fb 
of  childhood,  froia  the  vigoTouanesa  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  fin^ 
twenty,  to  the  bollownese  and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loathsomeness  and  hoi 
three  days'  bnria!,  and  we  shaU  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very  great  a 
strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  Erom  the  clefts  of  it 
and  at  first  it  was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  foil  with  the  dew  of  heaven  ai 
fleece  ;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  « 
its  too  youthful  and  nnripo  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and  tail 
to  toflncss  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  b 
stalk,  and  at  night  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its  lieanty,  it  fall  !■ 
portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  n 
every  woman,  the  heritage  of  worms  and  aerpents,  rottenness  and  cold  di  ' 
and  OUT  bcanty  so  changed,  tliat  our  acquaintance  qnicVlj  kucw  as  not ;  i 
obange  mingled  with  so  much  horror,  or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  > 
diseoursiuga,  that  they  who  six  hotus  ago  tended  upon  us  either  w 
ambitious  services,  cannot  withont  some  regret  atay  in  tbs  room 
body  lie>  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.  1  have  read  of  a  fair  young  G 
gentleman  who  living  often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  olT  the  imj 
his  trienda'  desire  by  giving  way  that  after  a  few  days'  burial  they  might  i 
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painter  to  his  yanlt,  and  if  they  saw  cause  for  it  draw  the  image  of  his  death  unto 
the  life :  they  did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  backbone 
full  of  serpents  ;  and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  ancestors.  So  does 
the  fairest  beauty  change,  and  it  will  be  as  bad  with  you  as  me ;  and  then  what 
servants  shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ?  what  friends  to  visit  us  ? 
what  officious  people  to  cleanse  away  the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected 
upon  our  faces  from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the  longest  weepers 
for  our  funeral  ?  *  ^ 

Brought  hither,  like  Hamlet  to  the  burying-ground,  amid  the  skulls 
which  he  recognises,  and  under  the  oppression  of  the  death  which  he 
touches,  man  needs  but  a  slight  effort  to  see  a  new  world  arise  in  his 
heart.  He  seeks  the  remedy  of  his  sadness  in  the  idea  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, and  implores  it  with  a  breadth  of  words  which  makes  the  prayer  a 
hjmn  in  prose,  as  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art : — 

'  Eternal  God,  Almighty  Father  of  men  and  angels,  by  whose  care  and  provi- 
dence I  am  preserved  and  blessed,  comforted  and  assisted,  I  humbly  beg  of  Thee 
to  pardon  the  sins  and  follies  of  this  day,  the  weakness  of  my  services,  and  the 
strengths  of  my  passions,  the  rashness  of  my  words,  and  the  vanity  and  evil  of 
my  actions.  0  just  and  dear  God,  how  long  shall  I  confess  my  sins,  and  pray 
against  them,  and  yet  fall  under  them  ?  0  let  it  be  so  no  more ;  let  me  never 
return  to  the  follies  of  which  I  am  ashamed,  which  bring  sorrow  and  death,  and 
Thy  displeasure,  worse  than  death.  Give  me  a  command  over  my  inclinations  and 
a  perfect  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  love  to  Thee  above  all  the  desires  of  this  world.  Be 
pleased  to  bless  and  preserve  me  this  night  from  all  sin  and  all  violence  of  chance, 
and  the  malice  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  :  watch  over  me  in  my  sleep  ;  and  whether 
I  sleep  or  wake,  let  me  be  Thy  servant.  Be  Thou  first  and  last  in  all  my  thoughts, 
and  the  guide  and  continual  assistance  of  all  my  actions.  Preserve  my  body, 
pardon  the  sin  of  my  soul,  and  sanctify  my  spirit  Let  me  always  live  holily  and 
soberly ;  and  when  I  die,  receive  my  soul  into  Thy  hands.' ' 

V. 

This  was,  however,  but  an  imperfect  Reformation,  and  the  official 
religion  was  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  world  to  imdertake  to  cleanse 
it  thoroughly :  if  it  repressed  the  excesses  of  yice,  it  did  not  attack  its 
source  ;  and  the  paganism  of  the  Renaissance,  following  its  bent,  already 
under  James  i.  issued  in  the  corruption,  orgie,  mincing,  and  drunken 
habits,  appetising  and  gross  sensuality,'  which  subsequently  under  the 
Restoration  stank  like  a  sewer  in  the  sun.  But  underneath  the  estab- 
lished Protestantism  was  propagated  the  interdicted  Protestantism :  the 
yeomen  were  settling  their  faith  like  the  gentlemen,  and  already  the 
Puritans  made  headway  under  the  Anglicans. 

>  Holy  Dying,  ch.  i.  sec.  ii.  p.  270.  «  The  Golden  Orove, 

*  See  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  characters  of 
Bawder,  Protalyce,  and  Bnmhalt.  In  The  Custom  qf  the  Country,  by  the  same 
authors,  several  scenes  represent  the  inside  of  an  infamous  house, — a  frequent  thing, 
by  the  way,  in  the  dramas  of  that  time  ;  but  here  the  boarders  in  the  house  are 
men.    See  also  Rule  a  Wife  and  ?uLve  a  W\f^  by  the  same  authors. 
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No  culture  here,  no  pbilosopliy,  no  sentimenl  of  harmonioiu  a 
pagan  beauty.     Conscience  only  spoke,  and  its  restlessness  had  become 
a  terror.     The  son  of  the  shopkeeper,  of  the  farmer,  vfho  read  the  Bible 
in  the  barn  or  the  counting-house,  amid  the  barrels  or  the  wool-bags, 
did  not  take  matters  a.i  the  fine  cavalier  bred  up  in  the  old  mythologj 
and  refioed  by  an  elegant  Italian  education.    Tbey  took  them  iragica" 
sternly  examined  themselves,  pricked  th^  hearts  with  their  scrupd 
filled  their  imaginations  with  the  vengeance  of  God  and  the  terrorsa 
the  Bible.     A  gloomy  epic,  terrible  and  grand  as  the  Edda,  y 
menting  in  their  melancholy  imaginations.     They  steeped  themse 
in  texts  of  Saint  Paul,  in  the  thundering  menaces  of  the  prophet 
they  burdened  their  ininda  with  the  pitiless  doctrines  of  Calvi 
admitted  that  the  majority  of  men  were  predestined  to  eternal   dan- 
nation  :^  many  believed  that  this  multitude  were  criminal  before  their 
birth;  th;it  God  willed,  foresaw,  provided  for  their  ruin  ;  that  He  de- 
signed their  punishment  from  all  eternity  ;  that  He  created  them    " 
lo  give  them  up  to  it.'     Nothing  but  grace  can  save  the  wretched  ci 
ture,  free  grace,  God's  sheer  favour,  which  He  only  gives  lo  a  few,  i 
■which  He  graots  not  to  the  struggles  and  works  of  men,  but  ftfler  tl 
arbitrary  choice  of  His  single  and  absolute  will.     We  are  *  children  \ 
wrath,'  plague-stricken,  and  condemned  from  our  birth ;  and  wher 
we  look  in  all  the  expanse  of  heaven,  we  find  but  thunderbolts  to  dea 
tmd  destroy  us.      Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  effects  of  such  a 
solitary  and  morose  spirits,  such  as  this  race  and  cHmi 
Some  would  fancy  themselves  damned,  and  went  groaning  about  tl 
streets ;    others  never   slept.      They  were  beside    themselves,  alwi 
imagining  that  they  felt  the  hand  of  God  or  the  claw  of  the  iet 
upon  them.     An  estraordinary  power,  immense  means  of  action,  i 
suddenly  opened  up  in  the  soul,  and  there  was  no  barrier  ii 
life,  and  no  establishment  in  civil  society  which  their  efforts  could  B 
upset. 

'.  At  once,  private  hfe  was  transformed.  How  shotild  ordinary  s< 
ments,  natural  and  every-day  notions  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  i 
sist  before  such  a  conception  ?  Suppose  men  condemned  to  death,  tt 
ordinary  death,  but  the  rack,  torture,  an  infinitely  horrible  and  infiniul 
extended  torment,  wailing  for  their  sentence,  and  yet  knowing  t' 
they  had  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  in  a  hundred  thousand,  of  pardM 
could  they  stiil  go  on  amusing  themselves,  taking  an  interest 
business  or  pleasure  of  the  time  ?  The  azure  heaven  shines  i 
them,  the  sun  warms  tliem  not,  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  things  lia^ 
no  attraction  for  them  ;  they  have  lost  the  wont  of  laughter ;  they  Csston 
inwardly,  pale  and  eiJent,  on  their  anguish  and  their  espectallon  ;  ihev 
Lave  but  one  thought;  'Will  the  judge  pardon  me?'     They  anxioiatjr 


'  Calvin,  quoted  by  Hatg,  ii.  £IS,  BUloire  dr»  Dogma  Chrttiau. 
'  These  were  the  Supmlnpsariuia, 


ey  anxioialj^l 
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!  the  ioToluntary  motions  of  their  heart,  which  olooe  caD  reply, 

T  revelntioti,  which  alone  can  render  them  certain  of  pardun 

or  ruin.     They  thick  that  any  other  condition  of  mind  is  unholy,  that 

recklessness  and  joy  are  monstrous,  that  every  worldly  dbtractioo  or 

interest  is  an  act  of  godlesaness,  and  that  the  true  mark  of  a.  Christian  is 

a  terror  at  the  very  idea  of  salvation.     Thenceforth  rigour  and  rigidity 

mark  their  manners.     The  Puritan  coademns  the  stage,  the  assemblies, 

the  world's  pomps  and  gatherings,  the  court's  gallantry  and  elegance, 

^tte  poetical  and  symbolical  festivals  of  the  country,  the  May-diiys,  the 

rry  feasts,  bell-ringings,  all  the  outlets  by  which  sensual  or  instinc- 

essayed  to  relieve   itself.      lie  gives  them  up,  abandons 

ornaments,  crops  his  hair,  wears  a  simple  sombre-hued 

bt,  speaks  through  his  nose,  walks  stiffly,  with  his  eyes  in  the  air,  ub- 

rbed,  indifferent  to  visible  things.     The  external  and  natural  man  b 

nlished  ;  only  the  inner  and  spiritual  man  survives ;  there  remains  of 

B  soul  only  the  ideas  of  God  and  consdence, — a  conscience  idarmed 

'1  diseased,  but   strict  in  every  duty,  attentive  to  the  least  require- 

I,  disdaining  the  equivocations  of  worldly  morality,  inexhaustible 

^^    Mtience,  courage,  sacrifice,  enthroning  purity  on  the  domestic  hearth, 

nilth   in   the.  tribunal,  probity  in   the  counting-house,  labour   in   the 

workshop,  above  all,  a  fised  determination  to  bear  all  and  do  all  rather 

than  fail  in  the  least  injunction  of  moral  justice  and  Bible-law,     The 

U)ical  energy,  a  fundamental  honesty  of  the  race,  were  aroused  at  the 

J  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination;  and  these  unbending  character- 

were  displayed  in  their  entirely  in  conjunction  with  abnegation 

I  Another  step,  and  this  great  movement  passed  from  within  to  with- 
,  from  individual  manners  to  public  institutions.  Observe  these 
a  their  re.ading  of  the  Bible,  they  apply  to  themselves  the  com- 
nds  imposed  on  the  Jews,  and  the  prologues  urge  them  to  it.  At  the 
X  of  their  Bibles  the  translator'  set  a  table  of  the  principal  words  in 
Viptnre,  each  with  its  definition  and  texts  to  support  it.     They  read 

1  weigh  these  words:   *  AboniinaCioa  before  God  are  Idolea,  Imnges. 

Before  whom  the  people  do  bow  them  selfes.'  Is  this  precept  observed!' 
No  doubt  the  images  are  taken  away,  but  the  queen  has  still  a  crucifix 
in  her  chapel,  and  is  it  not  a  remnant  of  idolatry  to  kneel  down  before 
the  sacrament  ?  '  Abrogacion,  that  is  to  abolyshe,  or  to  make  of  none 
etTecte;  And  so  the  lawc  of  the  commandementes  whiche  was  in  the 
decrees  and  ceremonies,  is  abolbhed.  The  sacrifices,  festes,  meates, 
and  al  outwarde  ceremonies  are  abrogated,  and  all  the  order  of  prlest- 
hode  is  abrogated.'  Is  this  so,  and  how  does  it  happen  that  the  bbhops 
niU  take  upon  themselves  the  right  of  prescribing  faith,  worship,  and 
of  tyrannising  over  Chrbiian  consciences?     And  have  <hey  not  pre- 


'  The  Byblt,  ntnw  laUli/  milh  greale  mda/try  and  DUigtix  Tttognitai  { by  Edni. 
Bccke),  Load.,  by  John  Daye  and  Williaa  Sona,  1IJ19,  with  TjadolE's  I'rologiKii. 
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served  in  the  organ-innnc,  in  the  surplice  of  tbe  priests,  in  tlie  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  a  bundred  otiier  practices,  all  these  visible  rites  -which  C 
lias  declared  profane?     *  Abuses.     The  abuses  that  be  in  the  chni 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  prynces.     The  inuiisl«rs  ought  to  preadi 
Bgainst  abuses.     Any  maner  of  mere  tradicions  of  man  are  abuses.' 

What,  meanwhile,  is  their  prince  doing,  and  why  does  be  leave  abni 
in  the  church  ?  The  Christian  must  rise  and  protest ;  we  r 
ihe  church  from  the  pagan  crust  with  which  tradition  has  covered  il 
Such  are  the  ideas  conceived  by  these  uncultivated  minds.  Fancy  (he 
simple  folk,  more  capable  by  their  simplicity  of  a  sturdy  faith,  llieee 
freeholders,  these  big  traders,  who  have  sat  on  juries,  voted  at  eleclioDii 
deliberated,  discussed  in  common  private  and  public  business,  used  to 
examine  the  law,  the  adducing  of  precedents,  all  the  detail  of  juridical 
and  legal  procedure ;  bringing  their  lawyer's  and  pleader's  training  to 
bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  who,  having  once  formed  a 
conviction,  employ  for  it  the  cold  passion,  the  intractable  obstinacy,  the 
heroic  sternness  of  the  English  character.  Their  precbe  and  combatite 
minds  take  the  business  in  hand.  Every  one  holds  himself  bound  to  be 
ready,  strong,  and  well  prepared  ta  answer  all  such  as  aball  demand 
a  reason  of  his  faith.  Each  one  has  his  difficulty  and  conscientioiiE 
scruple'  about  some  portion  of  the  liturgy  or  the  ofScial  hieruchy; 
about  the  dignities  of  canons  and  archdeacons,  or  certain  passagei  of 
the  funeral  service ;  about  the  sacramental  bread  or  the 
the  apocryphal  books  in  church ;  about  plurality  of  benefices  or  d 
ecclesiastical  square  cap.  They  each  oppose  some  point,  all  tog*  * 
the  episcopacy  and  the  retention  of  Romish  ceremonies.*  Then  t 
are  imprisoned,  fined,  pilloried ;  ihey  have  their  ears  cut  oB ;  t 
ministers  are  dismissed,  hunted  out,  prosecuted.'  The  I 
that  any  one  above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  for  the  space  of  a  n 
Hhall  refuse  to  attend  the  established  worship,  shall  be  imprisoned  u 
such  time  as  he  shall  submit;  and  if  be  does  not  submit  at  the  eDdij| 
three  months,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom ;  and  if  he  returns,  p< 
to  death.  They  submit,  and  show  as  much  firmness  in  suSeriog  I 
scruple  in  belief;  for  a  little,  un  the  reception  of  the  comroi 
rather  than  kneeling,  or  standing  rather  than  sitting,  they  give  up  tl 


■  Exnniiiiation  of  Mr  Axton  :  '  I  can't  consent  to  wear  the  t^urplice,  it  i*  ^*]i4 
my  wnBciEDce ;  I  trust,  by  the  help  of  God,  i  shall  never  pat  on  that  aleevcv  wUT 
ia  a  mBrk  of  the  beast. '^Eliamination  of  Mr  White,  'a  sahstaatuJ  citita  ■ 
London'  (1572),  accused  of  not  going  to  the  parish  church :  'The  whole  Scnptn 
are  for  destroyiog  idolatry,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  it'— 'VHiere  iitl 
place  where  these  are  forbidden  I ' — '  In  Deuteronomy  and  other  places ;  . 
God  by  leaiah  uommuudeth  not  to  pollute  onraelves  with  the  garments  of  the  In 

*  One  expression  ca □  tin ually  occurs  :  '  Tenderness  of  coascience' — 'a  aqncai 
stomach' — 'our  weaker  brethren. ■ 

>  The  separatJQQ  of  the  Anglicans  and  dissenters  mny  be  dated  from  IS64. 
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livings,  tlielr  property,  their  liberty,  their  country.  One  Dr.  Leighton 
was  imprisoned  fifteen  weeks  in  n  dog's  Icennel,  without  fire,  roof,  bed, 
and  in  irons :  his  hair  and  skin  fell  off;  he  waa  set  in  the  pillory  during 
the  NoTember  frosts,  then  whipt,  and  branded  on  the  forehead ;  his  ears 
were  cut  off,  his  nose  slit ;  he  was  shut  up  eight  years  in  the  Fleet,  and 
thence  cast  into  the  common  prbon.  Miiny  went  cheerfully  to  the  stake. 
Religion  with  them  was  a  covenant,  that  is,  a  treaty  made  with  God, 
which  must  be  kept  before  all,  as  a  written  engagement,  to  the  letter, 
to  the  last  syllable.  An  admirable  and  deplorable  stiffness  of  an  over' 
scrupulous  conscience,  which  made  cavillers  at  the  same  time  with 
believtrrs,  which  was  to  make  tjrraats  after  it  had  made  martyrs. 

lic'tween  the  two,  it  made  fighting  men.  They  became  wonderfully 
enriched  and  increased  in  the  course  of  eighty  years,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  men  who  labour,  live  honestly,  and  pass  their  lives  uprightly, 
sust«ined  by  a  powerful  source  of  action  from  within.  Thenceforth 
tbey  are  able  to  resist,  and  they  do  resist  when  driven  to  extremities; 
ihey  choose  to  have  recourse  to  arms  rather  than  be  driven  back  to 
idolatry  and  stn.  llie  Long  Parliament  assembles,  defeats  the  king, 
purges  reUgion  ;  the  dam  is  broken,  tlie  Independents  are  liiirled  above 
ihe  Presbyierioos,  the  fanatics  above  the  merely  fervid ;  irresistibb  and 
overwhelming  faith,  enthusiasm,  grow  into  a  torrent,  swallow  up,  or  at 
least  disturb  the  strongest  minds,  politicians,  lawyers,  captains.  The 
Commons  occupy  a  day  in  every  week  in  deliberating  on  the  progress 
of  religion.  As  soon  as  they  touch  upon  doctrines  they  become  furious. 
A  poor  man,  Paul  Best,  being  accused  of  denying  the  Trinity,  they  de- 
mand the  passing  of  a  decree  to  punish  him  with  death ;  James  Naylcr 
having  imagined  that  he  was  God,  the  Commons  devote  themselves  to  a 
trial  of  eleven  days,  with  a  Hebraic  animosity  and  ferocity:  '1  think 
liim  worse  than  possessed  with  the  devil.  Our  God  is  here  supplanted. 
My  ears  trembled,  my  heart  shuddered,  on  hearing  this  report.  I  will 
B])eak  no  more.  Let  us  all  stop  our  ears  and  stone  him.' '  Before  the 
House,  publicly,  the  men  in  authority  had  ecstasies.  After  the  ex- 
pulaon  of  the  Presbyterians  the  preacher  Hugh  Peters  started  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  sermon,  and  cried  out :  '  Now  1  have  it  by  Revelation, 
□ow  I  shall  tell  you.  This  army  must  root  up  Monarchy,  not  only  here, 
but  in  France  and  other  kingdoms  round  about ;  this  is  to  bring  you 
out  of  Egjpt ;  this  Army  is  that  comer-stone  cut  out  of  the  Mountiune, 
which  must  dash  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  pieces.  But  it  is  objected,  iJie 
way  we  walk  in  is  without  president  (sic);  what  think  you  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ?  was  there  ever  any  president  before,  that  a  Woman  should  con- 
ceive a  Child  witliout  the  company  of  a  Man  ?  This  is  an  Age  to  midce 
examples  and  presidents  in.'*  Cromwell  found  prophecies,  counsels  in 
the  Bible  for  the  present  lime,  positive  justilicBtioQa  of  bis  policy.     '  He 


>  Barton's  Partiamfnlnry  Diary,  ed.  b^Rntt,  1828,  'I  vols.,  i 
■  WaUier'i  Buloq/  o/ JHdrpendeney,  ie«8,  put  it.  p.  M. 
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looked  upon  the  DeBign  of  the  Lord  in  this  day  lo  be  the  freeing  of  H 
People  from  every  Burden,  nnd  that  was  now  accomplishing  what  n 
prophesied  in  the  llOth  Psalm;  from  the  Coasideration  of  which  li 
was  often  encouraged  to  aliend  the  effecting  those  Ends,  spending  q 
least  an  hour  in  the  Expoailion  of  that  Paalm.' '  Granted  that  be 
a  schemer,  ambitious  before  everything,  yet  he  was  truly  fanatical  i 
ancere.  Hia  doctor  related  that  he  Jiad  been  very  melancholy  for  yean 
at  a  time,  with  strange  halluci  oat  ions,  and  the  frequent  fanc^  th&t  he 
was  at  death's  door.  Two  yenrs  before  the  KeTolution  he  wrote  to  hi) 
cousin;  'Truly  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put  himself  foitii 
in  the  cause  of  his  God  than  1.  .  .  ,  The  Lord  accept  me  in  His  Son,  anJ 
give  me  to  walk  in  the  light, — and  give  U3  to  walk  in  the  light,  a*  He 
ia  ihe  light !  .  .  .  blessed  be  His  Name  for  shining  upon  so  dark  a  heart 
at  mine  1 '  *  Certainly  he  must  have  dreamed  of  becoming  a  salol  *> 
well  as  a  king,  and  aspired  lo  salvation  as  well  as  to  a  throne.  At  the 
moment  when  he  was  proceeding  to  Ireland,  and  was  about  to  matsacre 
the  Catholics  there,  lie  wrote  to  his  daughter- in -law  a  letter  of  advica 
which  Baxter  or  Taylor  might  willingly  have  subscribed.  In  the  midsl 
of  pressing  affairs,  in  1651,  he  thus  esborted  his  wife:  'My  dearest,  t 
could  not  satisfy  myself  to  omit  this  post,  although  I  have  not  mnoh  to 
write.  ...  It  joys  me  lo  hear  thy  soul  prospereth ;  the  Lord  increase 
His  favours  lu  thee  more  and  more.  The  great  good  thy  soul  can  wish 
is.  That  the  Lord  lift  upon  thee  the  light  of  Hb  countenance,  which  is 
better  than  life.  The  Lord  bless  all  thy  good  counsel  and  example  to 
all  those  about  thee,  and  hear  alt  thy  prayers,  and  accept  thee  alwaya.** 
I^f '"gi  he  asked  whether  grace  once  received  could  be  lost,  and  ma 
reassured  to  learn  that  it  could  not,  being,  as  he  said,  certain  ihuk 
had  once  been  in  a  state  of  grace.  He  died  with  this  prayer ; 
though  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  I  am  in  Covenant  w 
Thee  through  grace.     And  I  may,  I  will,  come  to  Thee,  for  Thj  Pec^ 


'  This  paSBnge  maj  aerre  as  an  example  of  the  diSioultics  and  perplexitfaafl 
which  a  translntor  of  any  History  of  Literature  must  always  be  eiposed,  ud  tk 
withont  any  fsult  of  the  original  author.  Ab  uiio  ditre  omnea.  M.  Taina  a* 
that  Cromwell  found  juatllieutioa  for  his  policy  in  Psalm  ciiii..  which,  on  li  " 
out,  I  found  to  be  '  an  cibortation  to  praise  God  Tor  Bis  cscellency  ud  Ibr  1 
inen^,' — a  paalm  by  which  Cromwell's  conduct  could  nowiac  br  justified.  1  ol 
then  Catlyle'a  Cnmiadl't  LtUen,  etc.,  and  found,  in  voL  ii  part  vi.  jn  161,  li 
some  fnct  stated,  but  Paalm  ex.  mendoned  and  given, — a  far  more  likslj'  pa  ' 
have  influenced  Cromwell.  Carlyle  refers  to  Ludlow,  i.  319,  Tains  to  G 
PorlTail*  Poliliqaet,  p.  63,  and  to  Cailyle.  lu  looking  in  Guiiot's  rolniBab  D 
ed.,  1882,  1  find  thai  this  writer  also  mentions  Psalm  cxiu.  i  but  on  "  ' 
llually  to  the  MenuArt  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  printed  at  Viva;  (lie)  in  thi 
of  Bern,  16B9,  1  round,  in  voL  i.  p.  SIV.  the  sentence,  as  given  above ; 
Carlyle  was  in  the  right.— Tr. 

'  CromwtU't  Lettrri  and  Speteka,  ed.  Cntljle,  18Bfi,  3  vols.,  i.  7B. 

'  Idrm,  a  273. 
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Tboa  hast  inade  me,  though'  very  unworthy,  a  mean  instrament  to  do 
them  some  good,  and  Thee  service.  .  .  .  Lord,  however  Thou  do  dispose 
of  me,  eonlinue  and  go  on  to  do  good  for  them  .  .  .  and  go  on  .  .  ,  with 
the  woik  of  reformation ;  and  make  the  Name  of  Chrht  glorious  in  the 
world."  Underneath  this  practical,  prudent,  worldly  spirit,  there  was 
an  English  element  of  anxious  and  powerful  imagination,'  capable  of 
engendering  an  impassioned  CalvinLiin  and  mystic  fears.  The  same 
contTosta  were  jumbled  together  and  reconciled  in  the  other  Inde- 
pendents.  In  1648,  after  unsuccessful  tactics,  they  were  in  danger 
between  the  king  and  the  Parliament ;  then  they  assembled  for  several 
days  together  at  Windsor  to  confe.s3  themselves  to  God,  and  seek  Hb 
assistance ;  and  they  discovered  that  all  their  evils  came  from  the  con- 
ferences they  had  had  the  weakness  U>  propose  to  the  king.  '  And  in 
this  path  the  Lord  led  us,'  said  Adjutimt  Allen,  '  not  only  to  see  our 
sin,  but  also  our  duty  ;  and  this  so  unanimously  set  with  weight  upon 
each  heart  that  none  was  able  hardly  to  speak  a  word  to  each  other 
for  bitter  weeping,  partly  in  the  sense  and  shame  of  our  iniquities ;  of 
our  unbchef,  base  fear  of  men,  and  carnal  consultations  (as  the  fruit 
ihereoQ  with  our  own  wisdoms,  and  not  with  the  Word  of  the  Lord.'* 
Then  they  resolved  to  bring  the  king  to  judgment  and  death,  and  did 
as  they  had  resolved. 

Around  them,  fanaticism  and  folly  gained  ground.  Independents, 
Millenarians,  Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Libertines,  Familisls,  Quakers, 
Enthusiasts,  Seekers,  Perfect iontsts,  Socinians,  Arians,  anti-Trinitarians, 
anli-Scripturahsta,  Sceptics  ;  the  list  of  sects  is  interminable.  Women, 
troopers,  suddenly  got  up  into  the  pulpit  and  preached.  The  strangest 
ceremonies  took  place  in  public  In  1644,  says  Dr.  Feally,  the  Ana- 
baptists rebaptised  a  hundred  men  and  womeu  together  at  twilight,  in 
streams,  in  brunches  of  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  plunging  them  in 
the  water  over  head  and  ears.  One  Oates,  in  the  county  of  Kssex, 
was  brought  before  a  jury  for  the  murder  of  Anne  Martin,  who  died 
a  few  days  after  her  baptism  of  a  cold  which  had  seized  her.  George 
Vox  the  Quaker  spoke  with  God,  and  witnessed  with  a  loud  voice,  in 
'lie  streets  and  market-places,  against  the  sins  of  the  age.  William 
-iiiipson,  one  of  his  disciples,  'was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go,  at  several 
runes,  for  three  years,  naked  and  barefoot  before  them,  as  a  sign  unto 
iheoi,  in  the  markets,  courts,  towns,  cities,  to  priests'  houses,  and  to 
great  men's  houses,  telling  them,  so  shall  they  all  be  stripped  iwked, 
us  lie  was  stripped  naked.     And  sometimes  he  was  moved  to  put  ou 


'  Cromvidr$  LttUTf,  ed.  Carlfle,  iii.  37S. 

■  Sve  his  npeecbea.  The  (tjle  is  disjointnl,  nbu^ure,  imp«saioned,  mtrrpUoiis. 
a  that  oi  s  uan  who  b  nut  master  of  his  wita,  aoil  who  jui  ana  stnijht  hy  ■ 
rt  of  intaition. 

■  CnmmWa  Idtert,  I  25S. 
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Luir  <!Hckclotb,  axii  to  besmear  liis  face,  tind  to  t«]l  them,  i 
Lord  besmear  all  their  religion  us  he  was  besmeared.' 

'A  Teinale  came  into  Whitehall  Chapel  stark  naked,  i 
of  public  worship,  ihe  Lord  Protector  himstJf  being  preaent.    A  Qui 
cume  to  the  door  of  the  Parliament  Mouse  with  a  drawn  i 
wounded  several  who  were  present,  saying  that  he  was  i 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  kiil  every  man  thai  sat  in  the  house' 
Monarchy  men  believed  that  Christ  was  about  t 
person  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  with  the  saints  for  Uis 
The  Kantera  looked  upon  furious  v 

principal  signs  of  faith.      The  Seekers  thought  that  religious  t 
could  only  be  seized  in  a  sort  of  mystical  fog,  with  doubt  » 
'Hte  Muggletonians  decided  that  'John  Iteeve  and  Ludovick  MuggW 
were  the  two  last  prophets  and  messengers  of  God  ; '  they  declared  # 
Quakers  possessed  of  the  devil,  exorcised  hitn,  and  prophesied  t 
William  Peon  would  be  damned.      1  have  before  mentioned  James 
Nayler,  an  old  quartermaster  of  General  Lambert,  adored  s 
by  his  followers.     Several  women  led  his  horse,  others  cast  befur 
their  kerchiefs  and  scarves,  singing,  Uoly,  holy,  Lord  God.    They  ci 
him  '  lovely  among  ten  thousand,  the  only  Son  of  God,  the  pro 
the  Most  High,  King  of  Israel,  the  eternal  Son  of  Justice,  ihe 
of  Peace,  Jesus,  him  in  whom  the  hope  of  Israel  r       '     " 
Dorcas  Erbury,  declared  that  she  had  lain  dead  for  two  whole  iUpi 
her  prison  in  Exeter  Gaol,  and  that  Nayler  had  restored  her 
laying  his  linnds  upon  her.     Snrah  Glackbury  finding  him  a 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  Rise  up  my  love,  my  dove,  my  & 
one:  why  stuyest  thou  among  the  potsi''     Then  she  kissed  liis  fumd 
and  fell  down  before  him.     When  he  was  put  in  the  pillory,  s 
his  disciples  began  to  sing,  weep,  smite  their  breasts ;  others  kiwtJ 
his  hands,  rested  on  his  bosom,  and  kissed  his  wounds.'    Bedlam  b 
loose  could  not  have  surpassed  thei: 

Underneath  these  disorderly  bubbles  at  tlie  surface,  the 
deep  strata  of  the  nation  had  settled,  and  the  new  fiuth  was  d(Hi 
work  with  them, — a  practical  and  positive,  a  political  and  montl  v 
UTiilst  the  German  Hefomiation,  afler  the  Gennan  wont,  resului 
great  volumes  and  a  scholastic  system,  the  English  ReformalloB,  I 
the  English  wont,  resulted  in  aclion  and  establishments.  '  Uof  i^ 
Church  of  Christ  shall  be  governed ; '  that  was  the  great  queiiJo" 
which  was  discussed  among  the  sects.  I'he  House  of  Cctumong  ulti 
the  assembly  of  theologians:  If  the  classical,  provincial,  and  loril 
assemblies  were  jure  divino,  and  instituted  by  the  will  and  appointmc' 


.  some  w 
rs  kiwtJ 
>»hn)^H 

wise  ^^H 

d(HD^H 

=suli«^H 
ioB,  al^H 


'  A  Journal  of  the  Life,  tie.,  of  UuU  Ancimt,  Stnmatl,  and  FaUJ^ 
qfJtMU*  ChrUt,  Uforge  Fox,  6th  edit,  18116. 

*  Burton's  ParliamaUary  Diary,  i.  46-173.     Ni»t,  Hulory  <if  the 
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of  Jesus  Chriflt?  If  they  were  all  so?  If  only  some  were  eo,  and 
which  T  If  nppeala  carried  by  the  elders  of  a  congregation  to  pro- 
vincial, departmental,  and  national  aaserablies  were  jure  divino,  aod 
according  to  the  will  and  appointment  of  Josos  Christ  ?  JC  some  only 
were  jare  divino  f  Which  ?  If  the  power  of  the  assemblies  in  such  ap- 
peals v/aajure  divino,  and  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ? 
s[)d  a  hundred  other  questions  of  the  same  kind.  Parliament  declared 
that,  accordiog  to  Scripture,  the  dignities  of  priest  and  bishop  were 
equal ;  it  regulated  ordinations,  convocations,  escommiinications,  juria- 
dictiooa,  elections ;  spent  half  its  time  and  exerted  all  its  power  in 
establishing  the  Prealiyterian  Church,'  So,  with  the  Independents, 
fervour  engendered  courage  and  discipline.  '  Cromwell's  regiment  of 
horse  were  most  of  them  freeholders'  sons,  who  engaged  in  the  war 
upon  principles  of  conscience ;  and  that  being  well  armed  within,  by 
■  he  satisfaction  of  their  consciences,  and  without  with  good  iron  arms, 
they  would  as  one  man  stand  firmly  and  charge  desperately.' '  This 
army,  in  which  inspired  corporals  preached  to  lukewarm  colonels, 
acted  it-ith  the  solidity  and  precision  of  a  Russian  regiment :  it  was  a 
duty,  a  duty  to  God,  to  fire  straiglit  and  march  in  good  order ;  and  a 
perfect  Cliristian  made  a  perfect  soldier.  There  was  no  separation 
here  between  theory  and  practice,  between  private  and  public  life, 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal.  They  wished  to  apply  Scrip- 
ture to  '  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,'  to  institute  not 
only  a  Christian  churcli,  but  a  Christian  society,  to  change  die  law 
into  a  guardian  of  morals,  to  esact  piety  and  virtue  ;  and  for  a  while 
they  succeeded  in  it.  '  Though  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  at  an 
end,  there  was  nrveitlieless  an  uncommon  spirit  of  devotion  among 
people  in  the  parliament  quarters ;  the  Lord's  day  was  observed  with 
remarkable  strictness,  the  churches  being  crouded  with  numerous  and 
ailentive  hearers  three  or  four  times  in  the  day ;  the  ollicers  of  the 
peace  patroled  the  streets,  and  shut  up  all  publick  houses ;  there  was 
no  travelling  on  the  road,  or  walking  in  tie  fields,  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity.  Religious  exertuses  were  set  up  in  private 
&milies,  aa  readin;^  the  Scriptnres,  family  prayer,  repeating  sermons, 
and  singing  of  psalms,  which  was  so  universal,  that  you  might  walk 
through  the  city  of  London  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  without 
seeing  an  idle  person,  or  bearing  anything  but  the  voice  of  prayer  or 
praise  from  churches  and  private  houses.' "  People  would  rise  before 
ib«  day,  and  walk  u  great  distance  to  be  able  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
'  There  were  no  gaming-houses,  or  houses  of  pleasure ;  no  profane 

>  Sie  NnO,  IIM.  <tf  Ihr  Puritans,  ii.  118-ifiO. 
•  Wllit«lo«kr'8  HetaoriaU,  i.  «8. 

'  Seal,  U.  653.     Com|Mru  willi  the  Fwndi  Bevniution.     When  the  BuUlle 
wt  drmoItiliHl,  thiy  wrote  on  Ibc  ruini  tbsK  words :  '  lei  ran  itutoc.'     From  this 
we  tet  tha  diirirrmci-  botwcFn  tiic  two  dwttinca  and  the  two  natioiis. 
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swearing,  dmnkennesa,  or  any  kind  of  debauchery."  The  Pai 
meatary  soldiers  came  in  great  oumbers  to  listen  to  sermons,  ipokefl 
religion,  prayed  and  sang  psalms  together,  when  on  duty.  In  ICtl 
Parliament  forbade  the  sale  of  commodities  on  Sunday,  and  ordained 
'  that  no  person  shall  travel,  or  carry  a  burden,  or  do  any  worldly 
labour,  upon  penally  of  10s.  for  the  traveller,  and  5s.  for  ereiy 
burden.  That  no  person  shall  on  tbe  Lord's  day  use,  or  be  present 
at,  any  wrestling,  shooting,  fowling,  ringing  of  belia  for  pleasure, 
markets,  wakes,  church-ales,  dancing,  games  or  sports  whaisuvrer, 
upon  penalty  of  5a.  to  every  one  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  And 
if  children  are  found  offending  in  the  premises,  their  pareau  et 
guardians  to  forfeit  12d.  for  every  offence.  If  the  several  fines  tho^-. 
mentioned  cannot  be  levied,  the  offending  party  shall  be  set  in  tir 
Stocks  for  the  space  of  three  hours.'  When  the  Independent*  wen;  i-: 
power,  the  severity  was  still  more  harsh.  The  officers  in  the  ain].- 
having  convicted  one  of  their  quartermasters  of  blasphemy,  I'l - 
demned  htm  to  have  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red  hot  iron,  Iiis  s«<i<  '. 
broken  over  his  head,  an<l  himself  to  be  dismissed  fixiut  the  a7iii 
During  Cromwell's  expedition  in  Ireland,  we  read  that  no  blasphi'ii.; 
was  heard  in  the  camp;  the  soldiers  spent  their  leisure  hours  in  r««iiiiig 
the  Bible,  singing  psidms,  and  holding  religious  controvet^ca.  In 
1650  the  punishments  inllic ted  on  Sabbath- breakers  were  redoubiecL 
Stern  laws  were  passed  against  betting,  gallantry  was  reckoned  » 
crime ;  the  theatres  were  destroyed,  the  spectators  tiued,  the  acion 
whtpt  at  the  cart's  tail ;  adultery  punished  with  death :  in  order  to 
reach  crime  more  surely,  ibey  persecuted  pleasure.  But  if  ihey  wew 
austere  against  others,  they  were  so  against  themselves,  and  pracdsd 
the  virtues  they  exacted.  After  the  Restoration,  two  tliousiuiJ 
ministers,  rather  than  conform  to  the  new  liturgj-,  resigned  thtif 
cures,  though  they  and  their  families  had  to  die  of  hanger.  Msnj 
of  them,  says  BaKter,  thinking  that  they  were  not  justified  in  quitui; 
their  ministry  after  being  set  apart  for  it  by  ordinadon,  preached  i" 
such  as  would  hear  them  in  the  fields  and  in  certain  houses,  until  th'*;' 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  prisons,  wl 
perished,  Cromwell's  fifty  thousand  ■ 
and  without  resources,  did  not  bring  a  sin; 
and    bandits,       '  The   lioyalists   themselvf 

department  of  honest  industry,  the  discarded  warriors  prosju^K  ■ 
beyond  other  men,  that  none  was  charged  with  any  theft  or  robbei  < 
that  none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms,  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a  masoa, ' ' 
a  waggoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and  sobriety,  he  wui  i 
all  probubiiity  one  of  Oliver's  old  soldiers.' '  Purified  by  persecuii:r. 
and  ennobled  by  patience,  they  ended  by  winning  the  talenncc  o> 


great  number  of  lln-i 
suddenly   disband l 
i  recruit  to  the  vagaboni 
confessed  that,   in  etv 


'  Sail,  Hut.  of  the  Purilaaa,  iL  66B, 

'  Mscftulay,  llial,  o/ England,  ed.  Lady  Trevcljan,  i 
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I  law  and  tlie  respect  of  the  pablic,  and  raised  the  national  morality, 
they  had  laved  the  national  liberty.  But  others,  esiles  ia  America, 
shed  to  an  cxiremily  this  ^ent  religious  and  stoical  spirit,  with  its 
aknesses  and  its  power,  with  its  vices  and  its  virtues.  Their  de- 
■mination,  intensified  by  a  fi.'rvent  fnith,  employi'd  in  political  and 
iciical  pursuits,  invented  the  science  of  emigration,  made  eule 
erable,  drove  back  the  Indians,  feriilbed  the  desert,  raised  a  ri^d 
irnljty  into  a  cini  law,  founded  and  armed  a  church,  and  on  the 
ble  as  a  basis  built  up  a  new  state.^ 
That  was  not  a  conception  of  life  from  which  a  genuine  literature 
phi  be  expected  to  issue.  The  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  wanting,  and 
lat  is  a  literature  without  it  ?  The  natural  expression  of  the  heart's 
lOtions  is  proscribed,  and  what  is  a  literature  without  it?  They 
:>lished  as  impious  the  free  stage  and  the  rich  poesy  which  the  Re- 
issance  had  brought  them.  They  rejected  as  profane  the  ornate 
le  and  ample  eloquence  which  had  been  established  around  ihem  by 
t  imitation  of  antiquity  and  of  Italy.  They  mistrusted  reason,  and 
re  incapable  of  philosophy.  They  ignored  the  divine  languor  of 
remy  Taylor,  and  the  touching  tenderness  of  the  gospel.  Tbelr 
iracler  exhibits  only  manliness,  their  conduct  austerity,  their  mind 
;ci6enes3.  We  find  amongst  them  only  excited  theologians,  minute 
itroversinlists,  energetic  men  of  action,  limited  and  patient  minds, 
^ossed  in  positive  proofs  and  practical  labours,  void  of  general  ideas 
1  refined  tastes,  resting  upon  texts,  dry  and  obstinate  reasoners,  who 
isted  the  Scripture  in  order  to  extract  from  it  a  form  of  government 
a  table  of  dogma.  What  could  be  narrower  or  more  repulsive  than 
ISC  pursuits  and  wrangles?  A  pamphlet  of  the  time  petitions  for 
erly  of  conscience,  and  draws  its  arguments  (1)  from  the  parable  of 
>  wheat  and  the  tares  which  grow  toRelher  till  the  harvest;  (2)  from 
s  maxim  of  the  Apostles,  Let  every  man  be  thoroughly  persuaded  in 
1  own  mind ;  (3)  from  this  text,  Wliatsoever  is  not  of  faith  b  sin ; 
I  from  this  divine  rule  of  our  Saviour,  Do  to  others  what  you  would 
ly  ihould  do  unto  you.  Later,  when  the  furious  Commons  desired  to 
a  judgment  on  James  Nayler,  the  trial  became  entangled  in  an  end- 

■  juridical  and  theological  discussion,  some  declaring  that  the  crime 
umitted  was  idolatry,  others  seduction,  all  emptying  out  before  the 
luse  their  unnoury  of  commentaries  and  texts  *     Seldom  a  a  gene- 

'  A  certain  John  Denia  was  pnblitly  wliipt  for  liwing  sung  a  profane  »ong. 
IlliM,  a  girl,  having  given  some  roustcil  chiwtnats  lu  Jeremia]]  Boosy,  snd  totd 
I  irunicallf  tint  Ihvj  would  put  him  into  Pnnulisf,  was  ordered  to  nsk  ponloa 
s*  timca  in  churcli,  and  to  be  thrtc  days  on  bread  and  water  in  prison.  IflSO- 
0  ;  recunU  of  UsssscLasetts. 

■  'Uptm  tbetomnioa  wage  of8priptiiro,'mid  Miyor-grattnl  Disbrowc,  'there  am 
but  dn  raunmit  bluphnny,  aiourSuviourputa  it  in  Mark:  "sina,  blasphemiea  ; 

fii,  tlicn  none  wjtbont  btuplinin}^."  It  was  charged  upon  David,  and  Eli's  eon, 
iau  haft  blasphemed,  oi  muiH'd  others  tu  bliuplieme." ' — Burtuu's  Biary,  I  H. 
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ration  found  more  mutilated  in  aU  the  faculties  vliich  produce  con- 
templation and  omainent,  more  limited  in  the  faculties  which  nuofisli 
discussion  and  morality.  Like  a  beautiful  insect  which  has  become 
transformed  and  has  lost  its  wings,  so  we  see  the  poetic  geDcntioD  of 
Elizabeth  disappear,  leaving  iu  its  place  but  a  sluggish  caterpillaf,  i 
stubborn  and  useful  spinner,  armed  with  industrious  feet  Knd  formidnfile 
jaws,  spending  its  existence  in  eating  into  old  leaves  and  devouring  ib 
enemies.  Tliey  are  without  style;  they  speak  like  busuiess  men;  al 
most,  here  and  there,  a  ]}amphlet  of  Prynne  possesses  a  little  ripour. 
Their  histories,  like  May's  for  instance,  are  flat  and  heavy.  Th^.' 
memoirs,  even  those  of  Ludluw  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  are  long,  wean 
some,  mere  staleruents,  destitute  of  personal  feelings,  void  of  enthii&a<ri 
or  entertaining  matter ;  '  they  seem  to  ignore  tlierosetves,  And  are  en- 
grossed by  the  general  prospects  of  their  cause.'  ^  Good  works  of  pir*v. 
solid  and  convincing  sermons ;  uncere,  edifying,  exact,  methodical  boolu, 
like  those  of  Banter,  Barclay,  Calamy,  John  Owen ;  personal  narratiTw , 
Uke  that  of  Baxter,  like  Fox's  journal,  Buoyan's  life,  a  large  coilecli"; 
of  documents  and  arguments,  couscientiously  arranged, — this  is  all  i!.' 
offer:  the  Puritan  destroys  the  artist,  stiffens  the  man,  fetter*  i:-' 
writer;  and  leaves  of  artist,  man,  writer,  only  a  sort  of  abstract  Itiu- 
the  slave  of  a  watchword.  If  a  Milton  springs  up  amongst  them,  i;  ■ 
because  by  his  wide  curiosity,  his  travels,  his  comprehensive  edncaii" 
above  all  by  his  youth  saturated  in  the  great  poetry  of  the  preceding  3i.'< . 
and  by  his  independence  of  spirit,  loftily  adhered  to  even  againil  ih 
sectarians,  Milton  passes  beyond  sectarianism.  Strictly  speakings  tb>' 
eouldbut  have  one  poet,  an  involuntary  poet,  a  madman,  a  martyr,*  Ii«' 
and  a  victim  of  grace ;  a  genuine  preacher,  who  attains  the  btuiiliiful  1' 
accident,  whilst  pursuing  the  useful  on  principle ;  a  poor  ticker,  nli' 
employing  images  so  as  to  be  understood  by  mechanics,  sailors,  sen»ni- 
girls,  attained,  without  pretending  to  it,  eloquence  and  high  art, 

VI. 

After  the  Bible,  the  book  most  widely  read  in  England  i*  ihp 
Pil^'im'g  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan.  The  reason  is,  that  ihp  lis-!- 
of  Protestantism  b  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  and  thai  i' 
writer  has  equalled  Bunyan  in  making  this  doctrine  understood. 

To  treat  well  of  supernatural  impressions,  one  must  have  been  •iH' 
ject  to  them.  Bunyan  had  that  kind  of  imagination  which  produc 
them.  Powerful  as  that  of  an  artist,  but  more  vehement,  this  imagii- 
tion  worked  in  the  man  without  his  co-operation,  and  besieged  tiim  ni^: 
visions  which  he  had  nether  willed  nor  foreseen.  From  that  momeiit 
there  was  in  him  as  it  were  a  second  self,  dominating  tlie  first,  gnni 
and  terrible,  whose  apparitions  were  sudden,  its  motions  unkouwui  i| 
which  redoubled  or  crushed  liis  faculties,  prostrated  or  trvuporied  U 


'  Guizot,  Porlraiti  Polilhiua,  Slh  «!.,  1882. 
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Iiathed  him  in  the  sweat  of  anguish,  ravished  hira  with  tr&nces  of  joy, 
uid  wiiich  by  its  force,  strangeness,  independence,  impressed  upon  him 
■he  presence  and  the  action  of  a  foreign  and  superior  master.  BunTaii, 
ike  Saint  Theresa,  was  from  infancy  'greatly  troubled  with  the  tkoughtj 
jf  the  fearful  torments  of  heU-tire,'  sad  in  the  midst  of  pleaaures,  be- 
lieriDg  himself  damned,  and  so  despairing,  that  he  wished  he  was  a 
ievil,  <  suppoung  they  were  only  tormentors ;  that  if  it  must  needs  be 
that  I  went  thither,  I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor,  than  be  tormented 
myself.' '  There  already  was  the  assault  of  exact  and  bodily  images. 
Under  their  intluence  reflexion  ceased,  and  the  man  w:<9  suddenly 
ipnrred  into  action.  The  first  movemeut  carried  him  with  closed  eyes, 
u  down  a  steep  slope,  into  mad  resolutions.  One  day,  '  beiog  in  the 
Beld,  with  my  companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed  over  the 
highway :  so  I,  having  a  stick,  struck  her  over  the  back ;  and  having 
stunned  her,  I  forced  open  her  mouth  with  my  stick,  and  plucked  her 
sting  out  with  my  fingers,  by  which  act,  had  not  God  been  merciful  to 
me,  I  might,  by  my  desperated  ess,  have  biought  myself  to  my  end,'  ' 
In  hb  first  approaches  to  conversion  he  was  extreme  in  his  emotions, 
and  penetrat^  to  the  heart  by  the  siglit  of  physical  objects,  'adoring' 
priest,  service,  altar,  vestment,  '  This  conceit  grew  so  strong  upon  my 
ijHiit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (though  neverso  sordid  and  debauched 
in  bis  life),  I  should  find  my  spirit  fall  under  him,  reverence  him,  and 
knit  unto  him ;  yen,  I  thought,  for  the  love  I  did  bear  unto  them  (sup* 
potdng  they  were  the  ministers  of  God),  I  conld  have  laid  down  at  their 
feet,  and  have  been  trampled  upon  by  them ;  their  name,  their  garb, 
and  work  did  so  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.'*  Already  his  ideas  clung 
to  him  with  that  irresistible  hold  which  constitutes  monomania;  no 
matter  liow  absurd  they  were,  they  ruled  him,  not  by  their  truth,  but 
by  their  prcs'.'nce.  The  thought  of  an  impossible  danger  terrified  him 
as  much  as  the  sight  of  an  imminent  peril.  As  a  man  hung  over  an 
abyts  by  a  sound  rope,  he  forgot  that  the  rope  was  sound,  and  vertigo 
■eixed  upon  him.  After  the  fashion  of  English  villagei's,  he  loved  bell- 
ringing:  when  he  became  a  Puritan,  he  considered   the  amusement 

'[Line,  and  gave  it  up;  yet,  impelled  by  his  desire,  he  would  go  into 
tiivlfry  and  watch  the  ringers.     '  But  quickly  after,  I  began  to  think, 

;  [.  iw  if  one  of  the  bells  should  fall  ?  "  Then  I  chose  to  stand  under 
..  uiuin  beam,  that  lay  overthwnrt  the  steeple,  from  wde  to  nde,  thinking 
here  I  might  stand  sure  :  but  then  I  thought  again,  should  the  bell  fall 
with  a  saving,  it  might  first  hit  the  wall,  and  thea  rebounding  upon  me, 
might  kill  me  for  all  this  beam.  This  made  me  stand  in  the  steeple- 
door  ;  and  now,  thought  I,  I  sm  safe  enough,  for  if  a  bell  should  then 
fall,  I  can  slip  out  behind  these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserved  not- 
withstanding.   So  after  this  I  would  yet  go  to  see  them  ring,  but  would 

kgo  any  farther  than  the  steeple-door ;  but  then  it  came  into  my 

X  Aboimdiiis  to  the  Chir/nfSi<intr».  $7.       '  /Wi  1 13.        *  Ibid.  S  IT. 
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rd,  lii^^ 

1  dowu- 

Bking." 

he  «u 

,  and  il^_ 

he  uK^I 


head,  "How  if  the  steeple  itself  should  fall?"     And  this  tlumgbU 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  coDtlnDsU]^ 

shake  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  stand  at  the  steeple-door  any  loni 
but  was  forced  to  flee,  for  fear  the  steeple  should  fall  upou  my  hei 
yreqai.-uily  the  mere  conception  of  a  sin  became  for  him  a  temptal 
30  involuntary  and  so  strong,  that  he  felt  upon  him  the  sharp  claw  a! 
the  devil.     Tlie  fixed  idea  swelled  in  his  head  like  a  painful  absc«3s. 
full  of  Bensitiveneas  and  of  his  life's  blood.     <  Now  no  sin  would  st 
but  that:  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speaking  of  such  a  word,  ib^ 
I  have  been  ns  if  my  mouth  would  hove  spoken  that  word  wbetbi 
would  or  no  ;  and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  lemplatioa  upon  d 
thai  often  I  have  been  ready  to  clap  njy  hands  under  my  chin,  to  bi 
my  mouth  from  opening ;  at  other  tiroes,  to  leap  with  my  head  down- 
ward into  some  muckhill  hole,  to  ket-p  ray  mouth  from  speaking.'' 
Later,  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  which  he  was  preaching,  he  «u 
assailed  by  blasphemous  thoughts :  the  word  came  to  hb  lips,  and  a 
his  power  of  resistance  was  barely  able  to  restrain  the  muscle  e 
by  the  tyrannous  brain. 

Once  the  minister  of  the  parish  was  preaching;  against  the  ■ 
dancing,  oaths,  and  games,  whvn  he  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  iIm 
sermon  was  for  him,  and  returned  home  full  of  trouble.  But  be  ate; 
his  stomach  being  charged,  discharged  his  br^,  and  his  remoTM  w 
dispersed.  Like  a  true  child,  entirely  absorbed  by  the  emotion  of  Ci 
moment,  he  waa  transported,  jumped  out,  and  ran  to  the  sports, 
had  thrown  his  ball,  and  was  about  to  begin  again,  when  a  i 
from  heaven  suddenly  pierced  his  soul.  '  "  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  ^ 
and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  ?  "  At  ihb  " 
to  an  exceeding  maze  ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon  the  groun 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  waa  as  if  I  had  with  the  eyes  of  my  n 
standing,  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  iii 
displeased  with  me,  and  as  if  He  did  severely  threaten  me  wi^  ■ 
grievous  punishment  for  these  and  other  ungodly  practices.' ' 
reflecting  that  his  sins  were  very  great,  and  that  he  would  certunl^l 
damned  whatever  he  did,  he  resolved  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  meatU' 
and  to  sin  as  much  as  he  could  in  bis  life.  He  took  up  his  ball  >| 
recommenced  the  game  with  ardour,  and  swore  louder  and  t ' 
than  ever.  A  mouth  afterwards,  being  reproved  by  a  woman,  ' 
silenced,  and  put  to  secret  shame,  and  that  too,  as  I  thought,  bef<ji^ 
the  God  of  heaven :  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hanging  down  Uiy 
head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little  child  again,  and  that  my  failiff 
might  learn  me  to  speak  witbout  this  wicked  way  of  swearing;  for, 
thought  I,  I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  ia  in  vain  to  tbbk  of  a 
reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how  it  come  to  pass  1  knov 
Dot,  I  did  from  this  time  forward  so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  vu  d 
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great  wonder  to  rnj'self  lo  observe  It;  and  whereas  before  I  knew  not 
how  to  spenk  unless  I  put  an  oath  before,  and  another  behind,  to  make 
my  words  have  authority,  now  I  could  without  it  speak  better,  and 
with  more  pleasantness,  than  ever  1  could  before.' '  These  sndden 
alternations,  these  vehement  reaohitions,  this  unlooked-for  renewing  of 
heart,  are  the  producta  of  an  involuntary  and  impassioned  imagination, 
which  by  its  hallucinations,  its  mastery,  it'!  fixed  ideas,  its  mad  ideas, 
prepares  the  way  for  a  poet,  and  announces  one  inspired. 

In  him  circumstances  develop  character;  bis  kind  of  life  develops 
his  kind  of  mind.     He  was  bom  in  the  lowest  and  mdst  despised  rank, 
a  tinker's  son,  himself  a  wandering  tinker,  with  a  wife  as  poor  as  him- 
self, so  that  they  had  not  a  spoon  or  a  dish  between  them.     He  had 
been  taught  in  childhood  to  read  and  write,  but  he  had  since  *  almost 
wholly  lost  what  he  had  learned.'     Education  draws  out  and  dbciplines 
a  man ;  fills  him  with  varied  and  rational  ideas ;  prevents  him  from 
sinking  into  monomania  or  being  excited  by  transport;  gives  bim  de- 
terminate thoughts  instead  of  eccentric  fancies,  pliable  opinions  for  fixed 
convictions ;   replaces  impetuous  images  by  calm   reasonings,  sudden 
resolves  by  the  results  of  reflection ;  furnishes  us  with  the  wisdom  and 
ideas  of  others  ;  gives  us  conscience  and  self-command.     Suppress  ihis 
reason  and  this  discipline,  and  consider  the  poor  working  man  at  his 
work ;  his  bead  works  while  his  hands  work,  not  ably,  with  methods 
acquired  from  any  logic  he  might  have  mustered,  but  with  dark  emo- 
tions, beneath  a  disorderly  flow  of  confused  images.    Morning  and  even- 
ing, the  hammer  which  he  ases  in  his  trade,  drives  in  with  its  deafening 
sounds  the  same  thought  perpetually  returning  and  self- communing. 
A  troubled,  obstinate  vision  floats  before  him  in  the  brightness  of  the 
fianimered  and  quivering  metal.      In  the  red  furnace  where  the  iron  b 
bubbling,  in  the  clang  of  the  hammered  brass,  in  the  black  corners  where 
^^  tbe  damp  shadow  creeps,  he  sees  the  fiame  and  darkness  of  hell,  and 
^k^w  rattling  of  eternal  chains.     Next  day  he  sees  the  same  image,  the 
^Kjb^  after,  the  whole  week,  month,  year.     His  brow  wrinkles,  his  eyes 
^^Mpw  sad,  and  his  wife  hears  bira  groan  in  tlie  night-time.     She  remem- 
^^^H^  that  she  bos  two  volumes  in  an  old  bag.  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway 
^^^BeovMi  and  The  Practice  of  Pirty ;  she  spells  them  out  to  console  him ; 
^^^P  the  impressive  thought  fulness,  already  sublime,  made  more  so  by 
ItEe  slowness  with  which  it  is  road,  sinks  like  an  oracle  into  bis  sub- 
dued faith.     The  braziers  of  the  devils — the  golden  harps  of  heaven — 
the  bleeding  Christ  on  the  cross, — each  of  these  deep-rooted  ideas  sprouU 
potsonously  or  wholesomely  in  bis  diseased  brain,  spreads,  pushes  out 
and  springs  higher  with  a  ramification  of  fresh  visions,  so  crowded,  that 
ill  his  encumbered  mind  he  has  no  further  place  nor  air  for  more  con- 
ceptions.    Will  he  rest  when  be  sets  forth  in  the  winter  on  his  tramp  ? 
During  bis  long  solitary  wanderings,  over  wild  heaths,  in  cursed  and 
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hannted  bogs,  alwaja  abandoned  to  his  own  thoughts,  the  1 
idea  pursues  him.  These  neglected  roads  where  he  s^cks  ia  the  ti 
these  sluggish  rivers  which  he  crosses  on  the  cranky  ferry-boat,  tbrae 
threatening  whispers  of  the  woods  at  night,  where  in  perilous  place*  the 
livid  moon  shadows  oul  ambushed  forms, — oil  that  he  sees  and  liean  &II1 
into  an  inrohintary  poem  around  the  one  absorbing  idea ;  thus  it  chugei 
into  a  vast  body  of  sensible  legends,  &nd  muliiplies  its  power  as  it  oml- 
tiplies  its  details.  Having  become  a  dissenter,  Bunyan  b  shut  uji  ftr 
twelve  years,  having  no  other  amusement  but  the  Book  of  Martgrtit 
the  Bible,  in  one  of  those  infectious  prisons  where  the  Pui' 
undiu-  the  Restoration.  There  he  is,  still  alone,  thrown  back  upon  ki 
self  by  the  monotony  of  liis  dungeon,  besieged  by  the  terrors  of  the  Q 
Testament,  by  the  vengeful  outpourings  or  denunciations  of  the  pro 
by  tlie  thunder-striking  words  of  Paul,  by  the  spectacle  of  trances  ai 
martyrs,  face  to  face  with  God,  now  in  despair,  now  csosoled,  ti 
with  involuntary  images  and  unlooked-for  emotions,  seeing  alteraa 
devil  and  angels,  the  actor  and  the  witness  of  an  internal  drama  «* 
vicissitudes  he  is  able  to  relate.  He  writes  them :  it  is  his  book, 
see  now  the  condition  of  this  inliamed  briun.  Poor  in  ideas,  fuH  8 
images,  given  up  to  a  fixed  and  single  thought,  plunged  into  ibii 
thought  by  his  mechanica.1  pursuit,  by  his  prison  and  his  readings,  bj 
his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance,  circumstances,  like  nature,  make  him 
a  visionary  and  on  artist,  furnish  him  with  sapernatural  imprtitiin- 
and  sensible  images,  teaching  him  the  history  of  grace  and  the  mion 
of  expressing  it. 

The  Pilip-im's  Progress  is  a  manual  of  devotion  for  the  use  of  simple 
folk,  whilst  it  is  an  allegorical  poem  of  grace.  In  it  we  hear  a  mio  ot 
the  people  speaking  to  the  people,  who  would  render  intelligible  to  »li 
the  terrible  doctrine  ofdamnatiou  and  salvation.'    According  to  Bimyi". 

'  This  is  an  abetntct  of  the  evBots  : — From  highest  heaven  ■  VMCe  hu  V'' 
claimed  vengeance  Bgainst  the  City  of  DestTuction,  where  Hvea  n  liaDcr  uf  il^' 
name  of  CliThtiari.     Terrifed,  he  tlaes  up  amiil  the  jeers  of  his  neigbbnuni,  ui' 
departs,  fur  fear  of  being  devom^  by  the  fire  which  is  to  constmie  the  criuumli.    l 
helpful  man,  Evaagdiat,  shows  him  the  right  road.     A  treacherous  niiiii,  K'orlrjjj 
tme,  tries  to  turn  him  aside.     His  eompuiion,  PUable.  who  had  foHoneJ  hira  =' 
first,  gets  stuck  In  the  Sloogh  of  Despond,  sod  leeTes  him.     He  eilv,'  r       ' '      ~ 
ncruss  the  dirt^wntcr  snd  the  slippery  mud,  sud  reaches  the  Sfraff  On/', 
Interjirelfi'  instructs  him  by  visible  shows,  and  points  out  the  wnyl.i  ;i 
City.    He  passes  before  »  ctosa,  and  the  heavy  burden  otsinB,  whkli  i. 
Ilia  bncki  is  loosened  and  falla  off.     He  painfully  climbs  the  steep  hiil  ui  ihn 
aud  reMhca  k  great  castle,  vhere  Wai<A/vi,  the  gusnlion,  gives  hini  iii  l  hij.'< 
his  goud  daughters  Pieiy  snd  Pnidaux,  who  warn  him  and  arm  liini   i.-mn-!  ■■■ 
monsters  of  hell.     He  finds  his  road  barred  by  one  of  these  demuu*.  A)-jIi'« 
who  bids  him  abjure  obedience  to  the  heavenly  King.     After  a  loug  fight  hr  'l\i 
him.     Yet  the  way  grows  narrow,  the  shades  fall  thicker,  sulphurous  Baatt  r.'- 
nloug  the  rood ;  it  ia  tbi:  yalleyot  the  Shadoaqf  Death.     He  pasMsit,  aniliir;'' 
at  the  town  of  Vanity,  a  vast  fair  of  business,  deceits^  and  shows,  which  he  nib 
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e  are  '  children  of  wrnlh,'  condemned  from  our  birth,  guilty  hj  natare, 
Justly  predestined  to  destruction.  Under  this  formidable  thought  tlie 
he&rt  gives  way.  The  unhappy  mun  relates  how  he  trembled  in  all  his 
limbs,  and  in  his  fits  it  seemed  to  bim  as  though  the  bones  of  his  chest 
would  break.  '  One  daj,'  he  lells  us,  '  I  walked  to  a.  neiglibouring  town, 
and  sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  very  deep  pause 
about  the  most  fearfol  state  my  sin  hud  brought  me  to  ;  and  ufter  long 
musing,  I  lifted  up  my  bead,  but  methought  I  saw,  as  if  the  sun  that 
shioetb  in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  light ;  and  as  if  the  very 
stones  in  the  street,  and  tiles  upon  the  houses,  did  bend  themselves 
against  me,  O  how  happy  now  was  every  creature  over  I  was  I  For 
they  stood  fast,  and  kept  their  station,  but  I  was  gone  and  lost.'  ^  The 
devilfl  gathered  together  against  the  repentant  sinner ;  they  choked  hb 
^gbt,  besieged  him  with  phantoms,  yelled  at  his  side  to  drag  hint  down 
their  precipices ;  and  the  black  valley  into  which  the  pUgrim  plunges, 
almost  malihes  by  tie  horror  of  its  sight  the  anguish  ot  the  terrors  by 
which  he  is  assailed : — 

'  I  WW  th«D  in  my  DreaiD,  so  far  as  tliis  VaUej  naohfd,  there  was  on  the  right 
liaiid  a  very  deep  Ditch  ;  that  Ditch  is  it  into  which  the  blind  have  ltd  the  blind 
ill  ikU  anea,  and  have  both  there  miserably  perished.  Again,  behald  on  the  left 
liuir],  there  WHS  a  very  dangeroni  Qusg,  into  which,  if  even  a  good  man  fuUs,  he 
can  find  no  botlotn  for  bis  foot  to  stand  on.  .  ,  . 

'  The  path-wny  was  here  aha  eiceeding  najTow,  and  Iherofore  good  Chriatian 
was  the  more  put  to  it ;  for  when  he  songht  in  the  dnrk  to  shun  the  ditch  on  the 
PDe  huid,  he  was  ready  to  tip  over  into  the  mire  on  the  other;  also  wheahe  sought 
to  escape  the  mire,  without  great  carefulness  he  would  be  ready  to  fall  into  the 
lUteh,  Thtis  he  went  on,  and  1  heard  him  here  sigh  bitterly ;  for,  b^dea  the  dangers 
'  itioned  above,  the  path-way  wus  here  so  dart,  that  oftlime^  when  he  lift  Dp 
set  forward,  he  know  not  where,  or  upon  what  he  should  set  it  next, 
Abont  the  midst  of  this  Valley,  I  perneind  the  month  of  Hell  ts  be,  and  it 
stood  also  hud  by  the  wayside,  Now  thought  Christian,  what  shall  1  do?  And 
ever  and  unon  the  flame  and  smoke  wonid  come  out  in  such  abundance,  with  aparks 
and  hideous  noises,  .  .  ,  that  he  was  forced  to  pat  ap  his  Sword,  and  betake  hiniaelf 
tu  another  weapon,  cilled  All-prayer.  So  he  Cried  in  my  hearing:  "O  Lord  I 
besiwch  thee  deliver  my  soaL"  Thus  he  went  on  n  great  while,  yet  still  the  flotnes 
wnnlil  be  reaching  tomids  him  :  Also  he  heard  doleliil  voices,  and  rushingi  to  and 
fro,  go  that  sometimes  he  thought  he  shoidd  be  torn  in  pieces,  or  trodden  down 
tike  mire  in  the  Streets.'' 

i>-  tritb  lowered  eyes,  not  wishing  to  take  part  in  its  festivitifa  or  falsehoods.     The 

"  i>ple  of  the  place  beat  him,  throw  him  into  prison,  condemn  him  as  a  traitor  and 

■   ii':l,  bum  his  companion  Faity'-     Escaped  from  their  hands,  he  falls  into  those 

;  ai-itU  Dajiair,  who  beats  him,  leav«e  bim  in  s  poisonons  dungeon  witbont  food, 

lid  giving  him  daggers  and  cords,  advises  him  to  rid  himself  from  so  many  mi*' 

j-.imcs.     At  last  he  reaches  the  DeUelaiU  Jfountaina,  whence  he  sees  the  holy 

t,s.     To  enter  it  he  has  only  to  cross  a  decii  river,  where  then  is  no  fuothald. 

,1  H-ru  the  wal«r  dinis  the  sight,  ami  which  is  called  the  river  of  Death. 

'  Bunyan's  Orart  ahouiuHtig  to  the  Ch^/ of  S'mHer$,  %  187. 

'  PU^m'i  Prognm,  Cimbriilga  186^  Fint  P«W,  p.  B*. 
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Agninst  tliia  British,  neither  liis  good  deeds,  nor  his  prayen,  a 
liis  justice,  nor  all  the  justice  and  all  the  prayers  of  all  other  men,  codd 
defend  him.  Grace  alone  justifies.  God  must  imputes  to  him  the  purii; 
of  Christ,  and  save  him  by  a  free  choice.  What  is  more  full  of  p 
than  the  scene  in  which,  under  the  name  of  his  poor  pilgrim 
his  own  doubts,  his  conversion,  bis  joy,  and  the  sudden  change  of  J 

'  Then  thu  water  bIochI  in  mine  eyes,  and  I  askiid  further,  But  Lord,  mira 
a  great  siDiici  ns  I  am  be  indifed  accepted  of  thee,  and  be  saved  bj  the«?    . 
heard  him  sity,  And  him  that  cometh  tome  I  will  in  no  wise  eai 
now  vaa  my  bcirt  fall  of  joy,  mine  eyes  full  of  tenrs,  and  mine  afiectionj  n 
over  with  lore  to  the  Name,  People,  and  Ways  of  Jcma  Christ.  .  . 

'  It  made  me  see  that  all  the  World,  notwithstanding  all  the  rightec 
thereof^  is  in  a  state  of  condemnatioo.    It  msde  me  see  that  Qod  the  Father,  t1 
be  be  just,  cam  jnstlyjastify  the  com-iog  ainner.     It  made  me  greatly  ai 
the  vileness  of  mj  former  life,  and  confounded  me  with  the  sense  o' 
ignoFanee  ;  for  there  never  came  thought  into  my  heart  before  now,  that  ihnxl 
me  «o  the  beauty  ot  Jeaiia  Christ.     It  made  me  love  a  holy  life,  and  long  to  ic 
something  for  the  Ronour  and  Glory  of  the  Nome  of  the  Lord  Jesui : 
thongbt  thnt  hnil  I  now  a  thousand  gallons  of  blood  in  my  body,  I  could  ft 
ali  for  the  soke  ot  the  Lord  Jenas.' ' 

Such  an  emotion  does  not  weigh  literary  calculations, 
the  most  artificial  kind,  is  natural  to  Bunyan.  If  be  employs  it  I 
it  is  because  he  does  so  throughout;  if  he  eraptoys  it  throughot 
from  necessity,  not  choice.  As  children,  countrymen,  and  idl  u 
Tftted  minds,  be  transforms  argunieDts  into  parables ;  he  only  g 
truth  when  it  is  made  simple  by  images ;  abstract  terms  elude  hiiu }  I 
must  touch  forms  and  contemplate  colours.  Dry  general  truths  n 
sort  of  algebra,  acquired  by  the  mind  slowly  and  after  much  ti 
against  our  primitive  inclination,  which  is  to  obaerre  detailed  events  ■ 
sensible  objects ;  man  being  incapable  of  contemplating  pure  foimv 
until  he  is  transformed  by  ten  years'  reading  and  reflection. 
understand  at  once  the  term  purification  of  heart ;  Bunyan.  onden 
it  fully  only,  after  translating  it  by  this  fable : — 

'  Then  the  Interpreter  took  Christian  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a 
large  Parlour  that  wns  full  of  dust,  because  never  swept ;  t^e  wlxiuh  after  hctt 
reviewed  a  Lttle  while,  the  Interpreter  called  for  a  man  to  sweep.  Now  whmln' 
Iiegon  to  swi<ep,  the  dust  began  so  abundantly  to  fiy  about,  that  Christiui  hui 
almost  therewith  been  cboahed.  Then  said  the  Interpreter  to  a  Damsel  thai  tlovl 
by,  Bring  hither  the  Water,  and  fprinkle  the  Room ;  the  which  when  the  h«'l 
done,  it  was  swept  and  cleansed  with  pleiuure. 

'  Then  said  Christian,  What  means  this  T 

'  The  Interpreter  answered.  This  parlour  is  the  heart  of  a  man  tliat  was  ntTt 
sanctified  by  the  sweet  Grace  of  the  Gospel :  the  dnst  is  his  Original  Sie,  fi 
inward  Corruptions,  that  have  dellled  the  whole  man.     He  that  began  to  («n|> 


'  PUgrim't  Progntt,  First  Part,  p.  16( 
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at  linl,  is  the  Law ;  but  she  that  hrooght  wat^r,  and  did  aprtnkls  it,  in  the 
GoHiid.  Now,  whi^rena  thou  rawest  that  so  soon  its  the  flnit  begta  to  awecp,  tlio 
dUBt  did  so  fly  about  that  the  Room  by  him  could  not  be  deunsNl,  but  that  thou 
wast  sliDOBt  choaked  therewith  ;  this  is  to  shew  thee,  that  the  I.aw,  inaUad  of 
cleanaiug  the  heart  fbj  ita  working)  from  ain,  doth  revivB,  pat  sttanglh  into,  and 
increase  it  iu  the  soul,  erea  as  it  doth  discover  and  forbid  it,  for  it  doth  not  give 
jKiwcr  to  subdue. 

'  AgMn,  as  tbon  aawest  the  DamBel  sprinkle  the  room  with  Water,  upon  which 
it  was  clwltsed  with  pleasure  )  this  is  to  shew  thee,  that  when  the  Oo9pel  comes 
iTi  the  sweet  and  precloua  influences  thereof  to  the  heart,  then  I  aay,  even  o« 
:  ^iiMi  suwuit  tlie  Damsel  lay  the  dust  by  sprinkling  the  floor  with  Water,  so  is  siu 
'..iiiciuished  and  subdued,  and  the  soul  made  clean,  througb  the  faitli  of  it,  and 
.  "iinequently  fit  for  the  King  of  Glory  to  inhabit'' 

Tliese  repetitioDS,  embarrassed  phrases,  familiar  comparisons,  tliia  fraok 
i^tyle,  whose  awkwariliitss  recalls  the  childish  periods  of  Herodotus,  and 
whose  light-heartedness  recnlla  tales  for  children,  prove  that  if  his  work 
is  allegorical,  it  is  so  in  order  that  it  may  hi;  intelligihlc,  and.  that 
Bimyan  is  a  poet  because  he  is  a  child.' 

Agwn,  under  his  simpUcity  you  will  find  power,  and  in  his  puerility 
the  vision.  These  allegories  are  hallucinations  as  clear,  complete,  and 
sound  as  ordinary  perceptions.  No  one  but  Spenser  is  so  lucid.  Ima- 
ginary objects  rise  of  themselves  wilhin  hira.  He  has  no  trouble  in 
calling  them  up  or  forming  them.  They  agree  in  all  their  details  with 
all  the  details  of  the  precept  which  they  represent,  as  a  pliant  veil  fits 
the  body  which  it  covers.  He  distioguisfaea  and  arranges  all  the  parts 
of  the  landscape — here  the  river,  on  the  right  the  castle,  a  flng  on  its 
left  turret,  the  setting  sun  three  feet  lower,  an  oval  cloud  in  the  front 
part  of  the  sky — with  the  preciseness  of  a  carpenter.  We  fancy  in  read- 
ing him  that  we  are  looking  at  the  old  maps  of  the  time,  in  which  the 
striking  features  o(  the  angular  cities  are  marked  on  the  copperplate 
by  a  tool  as  certain  as  a  pair  of  compasses.'  Dialogues  flow  Irom  his 
pen  aa  in  a  dream.     He  doea  not  seem  to  be  thinking ;  we  should  even 

Pilgrim'*  Prograt,  First  Part,  p.  26. 

ither  of  hia  allegories,  almost  spiritnal,  so  just  and  sinipte  it  U. 

Pil^m't  pTOgrat,  Firet  Part,  p.  68:  Motv  I  saw  in  my  Dream,  that  at  the  end 

Ibis  Valley  lay  blood,  bones,  ashes,  and  mangti^d  bodies  of  men,  even  of  Pilgrims 

that  had  gone  this  way  formerly  ;  and  while  I  was  musing  what  should  be  tlie 
reason,  I  espied  a  tittle  before  me  a  L'ave,  where  two  Giants,  Pop»  and  Pagan,  dwelt 
in  old  time  |  by  whose  power  and  tyranny  the  men  wliose  bones,  btood.  aohca,  etc., 
lay  there^  went  cruelly  put  to  death.  But  by  this  pbce  (.liriatian  went  without 
much  danger,  whereat  I  somewhat  wondered  ;  but  I  have  learnt  since,  that  Pagan 
has  breu  dtad  many  a  day  ;  and  as  for  the  other,  though  he  be  yi:t  alive,  be  ia  by 
PMnon  uf  age,  and  also  of  the  many  shrewd  brushes  that  be  met  with  iu  liia  youugitr 
days,  grown  »o  cnuy,  and  stiff  in  his  joints,  that  he  can  now  do  lilllu  more  thau 
«t  in  his  Cave's  mouth,  grinning  at  Pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his  nails, 
bFcsnac  he  cannot  come  at  them. 

■  Fut  iuslance.  Hollar's  work,  Cxllti  rtf  aerauBtg. 
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aay  that  lie  was  not  himself  there.     Events  and  speeches  seem  to  grow 
nnd  dispose  themselves  wUbin  him,  independently  of  his  wilL    Noth' 
as  a  rule,  is  colder  than  the  characters  in  an  allegory  ;  1 
Looking  upon  these  details,  so  smail  and  familiar,  itlusioo  gains  u 
us.     Giant  Despair,  a  simple  abstriiction,  becomes  as  real  in  his  hai 
as  an  English  gaoler  or  farmer.     He  is  heard  talking  by  night  in  b| 
with  liis  wife  Difiidence,  who  gives  him  good  advice,  because  hen^l 
in  other  households,  the  strong  and  brutal  animal  is  the  least  c 
of  the  two  :— 

'  Then  she  conusellnl  htm  that  nhen  he  arose  in  the  moming  he  ahoul<I  (td 
tha  two  priaoners  and)  heat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he  uwp,  b^  , 
hiui  B  grievous  Crab-lree  Cuilgi^l,  und  govs  down  into  the  Dangeon  to  them,  4 
there  first  foils  to  rating  of  them  rb  if  they  were  dogs,  althou^  they  gsTe  him  in 
a  word  of  distaste.  Then  he  fulls  upon  them,  and  bents  them  fearfully,  ii 
sort,  that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themselves,  or  to  turn  them  upon  the  Sm 

Thb  stick,  chosen  with  a  forester's  experience,  this  insect  of  rating 
lirst  and  slorming  to  get  oneself  into  trim  for  knocking  down,  are  traJU 
which  attest  the  sincerity  of  the  narrator,  and  succeed  in  persuading  ihu 
reader.     Bunyan  has  the  freedom,  the  tone,  the  ease,  and  the  cleai 
of  Homer ;  he  is  as  close  to  Homer  as  an  Anabaptist  tinker  could 
an  heroic  singer,  a  creator  of  gods. 

I  err ;  he  is  nearer.  Before  the  senliment  of  the  aublitne, 
equalities  are  levelled.  The  depth  of  emotion  raises  peasant 
to  the  same  eminence;  and  here  also,  allegory  stands  the  pessant!! 
stead.  It  alone,  in  the  absence  of  ecstasy,  can  paint  heaven;  fot 
does  not  pretend  to  paint  it :  expressing  it  by  a  figure,  it  declar«s 
invisible,  as  B  glowing  suu  at  which  we  cannot  look  full,  and  whoH 
image  we  observe  in  a  mirror  or  a  stream.  Tlie  ineSable  world  thus 
retains  all  its  mystery ;  warned  by  the  allegory,  we  imagine  splendomt 
beyond  all  which  it  presents  to  us ;  we  feel  bdiind  the  beauties 
are  opened  to  us,  the  infinite  which  is  concealed ;  and  the  ide*l 
vanishing  as  soon  as  it  appears,  ceases  to  resemble  the  big  WUl 
imagined  for  Jehovah  by  Milton.  Read  ihe  arrival  of  the  pilgrim: 
the  celestial  land.      Swot  Theresa  has  nothing  more  beautiful: — 

'  Yes,  here  they  heard  enntinuoUy  the  singing  of  Birds,  and  saw  every  lUyfl 
FtowFTs  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Turtle  in  the  Und.  i 
this  Conntry  the  Sun  shineth  night  and  day.  .  ,  .  Here  they  were  irithia  M 
the  City  they  were  going  to,  also  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  tl 
for  in  this  land  the  Shining  Ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  vnu  upon  thu  ■ 
dere  of  Heaven.  .  .  .  Here  they  heard  voii»s  from  out  of  the  City,  lond  r  ' 
saying,  "  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Behold  thy  salvation  conieth,  h 
his  reward  is  with  him  I "  Here  oil  the  inhabitants  of  the  Country  called  tl 
"  The  holy  People,  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  Sought  out,  etc," 

'  Now  OS  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  hod  more  r^oiciog  than  in  parts  b| 
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mote  frura  the  Eingdom  to  which  they  were  bonnd  ;  and  drawioB  ueiir  lo  the 
'  ily,  tbiry  had  yH  a  mate  perfect  view  thvreoC  It  wua  builded  of  Pearli:  anil 
I'recioiu  Sloni^B,  also  the  Street  thereof  was  pared  with  Gold ;  no  th*.t  hy  Kason  of 
thtr  natiml  gbrf  of  the  City/uid  the  reflectioii  of  the  Sun-bemiB  upon  it,  Christiati 
with  desire  fell  sick ;  Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  tame  diseow.  Wheie- 
fore  here  thej  Uj  liy  it  »  while,  crying  out  because  ot  their  pangs,  "  If  yoa  eee 
my  Beloved,  tell  him  that  1  am  sick  of  love. " '  .  .  , 

'  They  therefore  went  np  hent  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  founda- 
tion npon  vhkh  the  City  was  fraaned  was  higher  than  the  Cloods.  They  therefore 
ireiit  Dp  throu^  the  Rq^ons  of  the  Air,  iweetlj  talking  as  they  went,  heing  com- 
forted, because  they  safely  got  over  the  Rirer,  and  had  such  glorious  Companions 
io  attend  them. 

'  The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  Shining  Ones  was  about  the  glory  of  the  place, 
who  told  them  that  the  beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  SMd 
they,  ia  the  Mount  Sion,  the  heavenly  JeruaHlem,  the  UDumenible  coin{>any  of 
Angels,  and  the  Spirjts  of  jnsl  men  made  perfect.  Yoa  are  going  now,  said  ttiey, 
lolhe  Paiadise  of  God,  wherein  yoo  ehall  see  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  eat  of  the  neier- 
fading  traita  thereof ;  and  whrn  you  ome  there,  you  shall  have  white  Robes  givvn 
you,  and  your  iralk  and  talk  shall  be  eveiy  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days 
of  Eternity.* 

*  There  came  oat  also  at  this  time  to  meet  them,  several  of  the  King's  Tmni- 
P'^tera,  eloathed  in  white  and  nhiaing  Raiment,  who  with  mclodiona  noises  and  loud, 
(imde  even  the  Heavens  lo  echo  with  their  sound.  These  Trumpcl^rs  sainted 
fhriatian  and  his  fellow  vrith  ten  thousand  welcomes  from  the  World,  and  this 
liiey  did  with  shouting  and  sound  of  Trumpet. 

'  This  done,  they  compassed  Ihem  round  on  every  side  ;  some  went  before, 
some  behind,  and  some  on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  't  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  Regions),  ctintinually  sounding  as  they  went  with  melo- 
dious noise,  ia  notes  on  high  ;  so  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  could  behold 
it,  as  if  Heaven  itself  waa  come  down  to  meet  them.  .  .  . 

■  And  now  were  these  two  men  a*  't  were  in  Heaven  before  they  catne  at  It, 
being  swallowed  up  with  the  sight  of  Angela  and  with  hearing  of  their  melodious 
notes.  Here  also  they  had  the  Ci^  itself  in  view,  and  the;  thought  they  heard 
all  the  Bells  therein  ring  to  welcome  them  thereto.  Bat  above  all,  the  warm  and 
joyfnl  thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwelling  there,  with  such  company, 
and  that  for  ever  and  ever.  Oh,  by  wlurt  tongue  or  pen  con  their  glorious  joy  be 
ctprtffledf  ,  .  . 

'  Now  I  taw  in  my  I>resm  that  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  Gate ;  and  lo,  as 
tliey  entered,  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  bod  IL.uneat  put  on  that  slione  Ijlcc 
Gold.  There  was  also  that  met  them  with  Harps  and  Crowns,  and  gave  them  to 
them,  the  Harps  to  praise  withal,  and  the  Crowns  in  token  of  honour.  Then  1 
liearil  in  my  Dream  that  all  the  Bells  in  the  City  rang  agun  for  joy,  and  that  it 
was  said  unto  them,  "  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord."  1  also  heard  the  men 
themselves,  that  they  sang  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "  Blessing,  Honour,  Cllory, 
and  Power,  tic  to  hi"i  that  atteth  npon  the  Throne,  and  lo  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 

'  Now,  just  as  the  Gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them, 
and  Iwhold,  the  City  shone  like  the  Sun  ;  the  Streets  also  were  paved  with  Gold, 


'  Pilgrim't  Progrett,  First  Fart,  p.  17*. 
•  tbid.  p.  182. 
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and  in  them  walked  many  men,  with  CrownB  on  their  heads^  Palms  in  their  handsi 
and  golden  Harps  to  sing  praises  withal. 

'  There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one  another 
without  intermission,  saying,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord."  And  alter  that 
they  shut  np  the  Gates.     Which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished  myself  among  them.*  ^ 

He  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  years  and  a  half;  in  his  dungeon  he 
made  wire  snares  to  support  himself  and  his  family;  he  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty  in  1688.  At  the  same  time  Milton  lingered  obscure  and 
blind.  The  last  two  poets  of  the  Heformation  thus  surrived,  amid  the 
classical  coldness  which  then  dried  up  English  literature,  and  the  social 
excess  which  then  corrupted  English  morals.  '  Shorn  hypocrites,  the 
psalm-singers,  gloomy  bigots,*  such  were  the  names  by  which  men  who 
reformed  the  manners  and  renewed  the  constitution  of  England  were 
instdted.  But  oppressed  and  insulted  as  they  were,  their  work  continued 
of  itself  and  without  noise  below  the  earth ;  for  the  ideal  which  thej 
had  raised  was,  after  all,  that  which  the  clime  suggested  and  the  race 
demanded.  Gradually  Puritanism  began  to  approach  the  world,  and 
the  world  to  approach  Puritanism.  The  Restoration  was  to  taHL  into 
evil  odour,  the  Revolution  was  to  come,  and  under  the  insensible  pro- 
gress of  national  sympathy,  as  well  as  imder  the  incessant  effort  of 
public  reflection,  parties  and  doctrines  were  to  rally  around  a  free  and 
moral  Protestantism. 


*  Pilgrim's  Progress,  First  Part,  p.  188,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MUton. 

I.  General  idea  of  his  mind  and  character — Family  —  Education  —  Studies — 
Travels — Return  to  England. 

II.  Effects  of  a  concentrated  and  solitary  character — Austerity— L 

Marriage — Children — Domestic  Troubles. 
III.  Combative  energy — Polemic   against  the  bishops — Against  the  king — En- 
thusiasm  and  sternness — ^Theories  on  government,  church,  and  education 
— Stoicism  and  virtue — Old  age,  occupations,  person. 

lY.  Milton  as  a  prose-writer — Changes  during  three  centuries  in  appearances  and 
ideas — Heaviness  of  his  logic — The  Doctrine  and  DiecipUne  of  Divorce — 
Heavy  humour — Animadversione  upon  the  Remonstrant* s  Drfence — Clumsi- 
ness of  discussion — D^enaio  Populi  AngUcani — Violence  of  his  animosities 
— The  Reason  of  Church  Oovemmeni — Eikonoklastea — Liberality  of  doctrines 
— O/R^ormcUion — Areopagitica — Style — Breadth  of  eloquence — Wealth  of 
imagery — Lyric  sublimity  of  diction. 
Y.  Milton  as  a  poet — How  he  approaches  and  is  distinct  from  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance — How  he  gives  poetry  a  moral  tone — Profietne  poems — L* Allegro 
and  II  Penseroeo — Comus — Lycidas — Religious  poems — Paradise  Lost — 
Conditions  of  a  genuine  epic — They  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  age  or  in 
the  poet — Comparison  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  an  English  family — Com- 
parison of  God  and  the  angels  to  a  monarch's  court — ^The  rest  of  the  poem 
— Comparison  between  the  sentiments  of  Satan  and  the  republican  passions 
— Lyrical  and  moral  character  of  the  scenery — Loftiness  and  sense  of  the 
moral  ideas — Situation  of  the  poet  and  the  poem  between  two  ages— Com- 
position of  his  genius  and  his  work. 

ON  the  borders  of  the  licentious  Renaissance  which  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  of  the  exact  school  of  poetry  which  was  springing 
up,  between  the  monotonous  conceits  of  Cowley  and  the  correct  gal- 
lantries of  Waller,  appeared  a  mighty  and  superb  mind,  prepared  bj 
logic  and  enthusiasm  for  eloquence  and  the  epic  style ;  liberal,  Pro- 
testant, a  moralist  and  a  poet ;  adorning  the  cause  of  Algernon  Sidney 
and  Locke  with  the  inspiration  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ;  the  heir  ^ 
a  poetical  age,  the  precursor  of  an  austere  age,  holding  his  place  between 
the  epoch  of  unbiassed  dreamland  and  the  epoch  of  practical  action ; 
like  his  own  Adam,  who,  entering  a  hostile  earth,  heard  behind  him,  in 
the  closed  Eden,  the  dying  strains  of  heaven. 

John  Milton  was  not  one  of  those  fevered  souls,  void  of  self-com- 
mand, whose  rapture  takes  them  by  fits,  whom  a  sickly  sensibility  drives 
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for  ever  to  the  extreme  of  sorrow  or  joy,  whose  pliability  prepares 
to  produce  a  Tariely  of  characters,  whose  inquietude  condemns  them 
paint  the  insanity  and  contradictions  of  passion.    Tast  knowledge,  cli 
logic,  and  grand  passion:  these  were  his  marks.     His  mind  was  1 
his  imagination  limited.     He  was  incapable  of  disturbed  emotion 
transformation .     He  conceived  the  lofiiest  of  ideal  beauties,  but 
conceired  only  one.     He  was  not  bom  for  the  drama,  but  for  the  ode. 
He  does  not  create  souls,  but  constructs  arguments  and  experienGei 
emotions.     Emotions  and  arguments,  all  the  forces  and  actions  of  hii 
soul,  assemble  and  are  arranged  beneath  a  unique  sentiment,  that 
the  sublime ;  and  the  broad  river  of  lyric  poetry  streams  from 
impetuous,  with  even  flow,  splendid  as  a  elotb  of  gold. 


J  to       Jf 


This  domiuaDt  sense  constituted  the  greatnesB  and  the  firmnen  d 
his  character.  Against  external  fluctuations  he  found  a  refuge  i~ 
himself;  and  the  ideal  city  which  he  had  built  in  his  soul  e 
impregnable  to  all  assaults.  It  was  too  beautiful,  this  inner  city,  (ai 
bim  to  wish  to  leave  it ;  it  was  too  solid  to  be  destroyed.  He  belicre 
in  the  sublime  with  the  whole  force  of  his  nature,  and  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  his  logic  ;  and  with  him,  the  cultivated  reason  strengthened  by 
its  testa  the  suggestions  of  the  primitive  instinct.  With  thb  double 
armour,  man  can  advance  firmly  through  life.  He  who  is  alwaj'S 
feeding  himself  with  demonstrations  is  capable  of  believing,  wLUng, 
persevering  in  behef  and  will ;  he  does  not  turn  aside  to  every  event 
and  every  passion,  ns  that  tickle  and  pliable  being  whom  we  call  a 
poet ;  he  remains  at  rest  in  fixed  principles.  He  is  capable  of  e 
bracing  a  cause,  and  of  continuing  attached  to  it,  whatever  i 
happen,  spite  of  all,  to  the  end.  No  seduction,  no  emotion,  I 
accident,  no  change  alters  the  stability  of  his  conviction  < 
lucidity  of  his  knowledge.  On  the  first  day,  ou  the  last  day,  doi 
the  whole  time,  be  preserves  intact  the  enure  system  of  his  d 
and  the  logical  vigour  of  bis  brain  sustains  the  manly  vigour  of  1| 
bearL  When  at  length,  as  here,  this  close  logic  is  employed  i 
service  of  noble  ideas,  enthusiasm  b  added  to  constancy.  Man  1 
his  opinions  not  onljh  as  true,  but  as  sacred.  He  fights  for  then 
not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  priest  lie  is  impassioned,  devoioj 
rehgious,  heroic.  Karely  is  such  a  mixture  seen ;  but  it  was  c1«b  * 
seen  in  Milton. 

He  was  of  a  family  in  which  courage,  moral  nobility,  the  love  i 
art,  were  present  to  whisper  the  most  beautiful  and  eloqueat  wor 
around  his  cradle.  His  mother  was  a  most  exemplary  woman, 
known  through  all  tbe  n«ighbourhood  for   her  benevolence,' 


'  Matre  probatisaimi  et  et«eniosjnis  per  v 
Sccuada.     Lift.  qfMUlon,  by  Keightlc;. 
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father,  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and  disinherited  as  n  Protestant, 
hud  alone  made  his  fortune,  and,  amidst  his  occupations  as  a  scrivener 
or  writer,  had  preserved  the  taste  for  letters,  being  unwilling  to  give 
up  '  his  hberal  and  intelligent  tastes  to  the  extent  of  becoming 
altogether  a  slave  to  the  world  ; '  he  wrote  verses,  was  aa  excellent 
musician,  one  of  the  best  composers  in  his  time ;  he  chose  ComeUua 
Jansen  to  paint  hb  son's  portrait  when  in  his  tenth  year,  and  gave  bis 
child  the  widest  and  fullest  literary  education.'  Let  the  reader  try  to 
picture  tliJa  child,  in  the  street  inhabited  by  merchants,  in  this  citizen- 
like  and  scholarly,  religious  and  poetical  family,  whose  manners  were 
regular  and  their  aspirations  lofty,  where  they  set  the  psalms  to  musii:, 
and  wrote  madrigals  in  honour  of  Orlana  the  queen,'  where  music, 
letters,  panting,  ail  the  adornments  of  the  beauty-loving  Genaissanoe, 
decorated  the  sustained  gravity,  the  bard-working  honesty,  the  deep 
Christianity  of  the  Reformation.  All  Milton's  genius  springs  from 
this ;  he  carried  the  splendour  of  the  Benaisgancc  into  the  eamestuess 

Kthe  Reformation,  the  magnificence  of  Spenser  into  the  severity  of 
vin,  and,  with  his  family,  found  himself  at  the  confluence  of  the 
I  civilisations  which  he  combined.     Before  he  was  ten  years  old  he 
a  learned  tutor,  '  a  Puritan,  who  cut  Ins  hair  short; '  after  that  he 
went  to  Saint  Paul's  School,  then  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  that 
he  might  be  instructed  in  '  polite  literature  : '  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
^^^  worked,  in  spite  of  his  weak  eyes  and  headaches,  until  midnight 
^Hkd  even  later.     His  John  the  Baptist,  a  character  resembling  himself, 


'  Wlieii  I  was  jret  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  Mas  pleasuig ;  all  my  icind  was  set 
Seriaiu  to  Itura  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 
What  might  be  public  good  ;  myself  I  tliought 
Bora  to  that  vnd,  bom  to  promote  all  tratli. 
All  righteous  tbinga. '  * 


In  fact,  at  school,  then  at  Cambridge,  then  with  his  father,  he  was 
strengthening  and  preparing  himself  with  all  bis  power,  free  from  all 
blame,  and  loved  by  all  good  men  ;  traversing  the  vast  fields  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  not  only  the  great  writers,  but  all  the  wrilers, 
down  to  the  half  of  the  middle-age;  and  simultaneously  the  ancient  ^ 
Hebrew,  Syriac  and  rabbinical  Hebrew,  French  and  Spanish,  the  old 
English  literature,  all  the  Italian  literature,  with  such  zeal  and  profit 
that  he  wrote  Italian  and  Latin  ver^e  and  prose  like  an  Italian  or  a 
Konian  ;  beyond  this,  music,  mathematics,  theology,  and  much  besides. 
A  serious  thought  regulated  this  great  toil.     '  The  church,  to  whose 

'  '  My  TftthfT  destined  mo  while  yet  a  little  ehQd  for  the  study  of  homaae 
lettwi.'— Z^i/r,  by  MasHm,  ISSa,  L  51. 

■  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*  rV  PoetUai  Work*  of  John  ilUum,  ed.  ClevelaQd,  ISflS,  ParadiiK  Rrgainal, 
Book  i.  e.  201'20«. 
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service,  b;  the  intentions  of  my  parents  and  friends,  I  was  (lestiii<^  e! 
a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions;  till  coming  to  some  maturity  ef 
years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  tliat  % 
who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  yt 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  he  most  e: 
strugbt  perjure,  or  spUc  his  faith ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  b 
less  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  witb 
serrilude  and  forswearing.' ' 

He  refused  to  be  a  priest  from  the  same  'feelings  that  he  had  wished 
it:  the  desire  and  the  renunciation  all  sprang  from  the  same  source — a 
fixed  resolve  to  act  nobly.  Falling  back  into  the  life  of  a  layman,  he 
continued  to  cultivate  and  perfect  himself,  studying  with  passion  acil 
with  method,  but  without  peditntry  or  rigour ;  nay,  rather,  after  his 
master  Spenser,  in  L'Alltgro,  II  Penseroao,  Comm,  he  set  forth  in  spmfc- 
ling  and  variegated  dress  the  wealth  of  mythology,  nature,  and  fancy : 
then,  Eailing  for  the  land  of  science  and  beauty,  he  visited  Italy,  ntatle 
the  acquaintance  of  Grotius  and  Galileo,  sought  the  society  of  the 
■  learned,  the  men  of  letters,  the  men  of  the  world,  heard  the  musicians, 
steeped  himself  in  all  the  beauties  stored  up  by  the  Renaissance  al 
Florence  and  Rome,  Everywhere  his  learning,  his  fine  Italian  ■ 
Latin  style,  secured  him  the  friendship  and  attachment  of  scholar^  ■ 
that,  on  hb  return  to  Florence,  be  '  was  as  well  received  as  if  he  t 
returned  to  his  native  country.'  He  collected  books  and  mi 
he  sent  to  England,  and  thought  of  traversing  Sicily  and  Greece,  tl 
two  homes  of  ancient  Jetters  and  arts.  Of  ail  the  flowers  that  c 
to  the  Southern  sun  unJer  the  influence  of  the  two  great  Paganisms,B 
gathered  freely  the  sweetest  and  the  most  exquisite  of  odours,  but  w 
out  stuning  himself  with  the  m.ud  which  surrounded  them.  '  I  call  ■ 
Deity  to  witness,"  he  wrote  later,  '  that  in  all  those  places  in  vhicK  ?i 
meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is  practised  witli  so  little  a) 
I  never  once  deviated  from  the  paths  of  iulegrity  and  virtue,  and  f 
petually  reflected  that,  though  my  conduct  might  escape  the  t 
men,  it  could  not  elude  the  inspection  of  God.'  * 

Amid  the  licentious  gallantries  and  inane  sonnets  sucli  as  thowl 
the  Cicbbei  and  Academicians  lavished  forth,  he  had  retained  lus  9ubl% 
idea  of  poetry :  he  thought  to  choose  a  heroic  subject  from  a 
English  history;  and  as  lie  says,  '  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  ihxCfl 
who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  herealler  ia  lauda 
things,  ought  himself  to  'be  a  true  poem  ;  that  is,  a  composition  t 
pattern  of  the  best  and  honourableat  things;  not  presuming  to  sing  U 
praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities,  unless  be  have  in  himself  the 


>  Hilton's  Prate  Worts,  ed.  St.  John,  5  vols.,  164B,  The  Beaton 
Gciwmmaif,  iL  483.  j 

'  ibid.,  Seamd  Drfente  <if  the  Pa^  0/  Engkaid,  i  !67.  See  also 
SoitneU,  with  their  rvligiaus  sentiment. 
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and  thepractice  of  all  that  yrhieli  is  praiseworthy.'  *  Amidst 
loved  Dante  and  Petrarch  for  their  puritj,  telling  himself  that '  if 
michafltity  in  a  woman,  whom  St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  snch 
s  scandal  and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both  the  image 
and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly  not  so  thought,  be  much 
more  dellouring  and  dislionourable.' '  Hi-'  thought  '  that  every  free  and 
gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  bom  a  knight,'  for  the 
practice  and  defence  of  chastity,  and  he  kept  himself  virgin  til!  his  mar- 
riage. Whatever  the  temptation  might  be,  whatever  the  attraction  or 
fear,  it  found  hini  equally  opposed  and  equally  firm.  From  a  sense  of 
gravity  and  propriety  he  avoided  all  religious  dispute^;  but  if  his  own 
creed  were  attacked,  he  defended  it  '  without  any  reserve  or  fear,'  even 
in  Rome,  before  the  Jesuits  who  plotted  against  him,  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Vatican.  Perilous  duty,  instead  of  driving 
him  away,  attracted  him.  When  the  Bevolutjon  began  to  threaten, 
he  returned,  drawn  by  conscience,  as  a,  soldier  who  hastens  to  danger 
at  the  noise  of  arms,  convinced,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  it  was 
A  shame  to  him  leisurely  to  spend  his  life  abroad,  and  for  his  own 
pleasure,  whilst  hia  fellow-countrymen  were  striving  tor  their  liberty. 
In  battle  he  appeared  in  the  front  ranks  as  a  volunteer,  courting  danger 
everywhere.  Throughout  his  education  and  throughout  his  youth, 
in  bis  profane  readings  and  his  sacred  studies,  in  his  acts  and  his 
Lima,  already  a  ruling  and  permanent  thought  grew  manifest — the 
ilution  to  develop  and  unfold  within  him  the  ideal  man. 


^^HUumi 
^^lut 


n. 


i 


Two  special  powers  lead  mankind — impulse  and  idea :  the  one| 
:,  unfettered,  poetical  souls,  capable  of  transforma- 
tions, liki'  Sbakspeare ;  the  other  governing  active,  combative,  heroic 
ibIs,  capable  of  immutability,  like  Milton.  The  first  are  sj-mpathetic  / 
effusive;  the  second  are  concentrative  and  reserved.'  The  first 
themselves  up,  the  others  withhold  themselves,  /  These,  by  reliance 
Bociability,  with  an  artistic  instinct  and  a  sudden  imitative  compre- 
hension, involuntarily  take  the  tone  and  disposition  of  the  men  and 
tilings  which  surround  them,  and  an  immediate  counterpoise  is  effected 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  man.  Those,  bymbtrust  and  nudity, 
with  a  combative  instinct  and  a  quick  reference  to  rule,  become  natu- 
rally thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and  in  their  narrow  retirement  no 
longer  feel  the  solicitations  and  contradictions  of  their  surroundings. 

'  Hilton  i  Works,  Apolvffg/or  Snueti/mnuBK,  iii.  117. 

'Ibid.  133.  See  also  his  TrtatUe  on  Jiivorcr,  which  ahowi  dearly  Uitlon'a 
meBuiiiK. 

'  '  Though  ChriatUnity  had  bwn  but  sligLtiy  tau^it  iii«,  yd  ■  wrtain  ro- 
*Frv«la<!as  uf  naliunl  diapoMlioii,  and  moral  digcipUoF,  Icomt  ont  of  the  noblml 
philoaophy,  wu  irnough  to  keep  me  in  disdain  of  Ikr  lew  iucontinencea  than  this 
of  tho  bordello.'— j<;>«fcjfif/w  tlmtctifmniHi*,  iii  p.  122. 
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Tliey  have  formed  a  model,  and  thencerorth  this  model  like  a  watcbword 
restTMns  or  urges  them  on.  Like  all  powu3  destined  to  hare  s 
the  inner  idea  grows  and  absorbs  to  its  uie  the  rest  of  their  b 
Tbej  bury  it  in  themselves  by  meditation,  they  nourish  it  with  n 
ing,  they  put  it  in  communication  with  the  chain  of  all  their  doctd 
and  all  their  experiences ;  so  that  when  a  temptation  assails  tLetn,  I 
nut  an  isolated  principle  which  it  attacks,  but  it  encounters  the  <■ 
combination  of  their  behef,  an  infinitely  ramified  combination,  and  ■ 
strong  for  a  sensible  seduction  to  tear  asunder.  Thus  a  man  is  by  hi 
upon  his  guard ;  the  combative  attitude  is  habitual  to  bim, 
stands  erect,  finn  iu  the  pride  of  his  courage  and  the  inveteracy  offl 
determination, 

A  soul  thus  fortified  is  like  a  diver  in  his  boll ; '  it  passes  tl 
life  as  he  passes  through  the  sea,  unstained  but  isolated.  On  his  n 
to  England,  Milton  fell  back  among  his  books,  and  received  a 
from  'whom  he  exacted,  as  from  himself,  continuous  toil,  seric 
a  frugal  diet,  a  strict  behaviour ;  the  life  of  a  recluse,  almost  of  a  moak. 
'  Suddenly,  in  a  month,  after  a  oouatry  visit,  he  married.*  A  few  weeks 
afterwards,  his  wife  returned  to  her  father's  bouse,  would  not  retnro, 
took  no  notice  of  his  letters,  and  sent  back  his  messenger  with  scorn. 
The  two  characters  had  come  into  collision.  Nothing  displease*  womn 
more  than  an  austere  and  self-contuned  character.  They  see  that  ihej 
have  no  hold  upon  it ;  its  dignity  awes  them,  its  pride  repels,  it*  pre- 
occupations keep  them  aloof;  they  feel  themselves  of  less  value^  oegleiied 
for  general  interests  or  speculative  curiosities;  judged,  moreover,  and 
that  after  an  inflexible  rule ;  at  most  regarded  with  condescensioD,  as  t 
sort  of  less  reasonable  and  inferior  being,  shut  out  from  the  equalitj 
which  they  look  for,  and  the  love  which  alone  can  recompense  to  thEm 
the  loss  of  equality.  The  '  priest'  character  is  made  for  solitude; 
tact,  abandon,  charm,  pleasantness,  and  sweetness  necessary  to  all  e 
panionship,  is  wanting  to  it ;  we  admire  him,  but  we  go  no  furih 
especially  if,  like  Milton's  wife,  we  are  somewhat  dull  and  ( 
place,'  adding  mediocrity  of  intellect  to  the  repugnance  of  on 
He  had,  so  his  biographers  say,  a  certain  gravity  of  nature,  or  severiiy 
of  mind  which  would  not  condescend  to  petty  things,  but  kept  him  in 
the  clouds,  in  a  region  which  is  not  that  of  the  household.  He  k 
accused  of  being  harsh,  choleric ;  and  certainly  he  stood  upon  his  o 


^leoqdH 
urit^H 

bcar^^^ 
buinl^Hj 


'  Ad  exjiresaion  of  Jtan  Paul  Kichter.    Sve  an  excellsnt  irtiolc  on  Hiltbii  ii 
Nat.  Ba-ietc,  July  1868. 

'1643,  at  the  age  of  3G. 

'  'Mute  and  spiritless  mate.'    'The  bashful  muteness  of  the  virgin  may  cdtin- 
tjnies  hide  all  tlie  nnlovfliuess  and  natniul  sloth  which  is  mtly  unfit  for  cc 
tion.'     '  A  man  shuJl  find  himself  bound  fast  t«  an  imagu  of  earth  a 
with  whom  he  looked  to  bo  the  copartner  of  a  awoet  nod  detightsoms  aocipty.fl 
Doclrinr  and  Dindptine  i)f  Divonx-     A  pretty  woman  will  ssy  in  reply ; 
lore  a  Dtan  who  cairiea  his  head  like  the  Sacrament. 
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dignity,  his  authority  as  n  husband,  and  was  not  so  greatly  esteemed, 
respected,  studied,  sa  he  tliought  he  deserved  to  be.  In  short,  he  parsed 
the  day  amongst  his  books,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  his  heart  lived  in 
an  abstracted  and  sublime  world  of  which  few  wives  catch  a  glimpse,  his 
wiie  least  of  all.  He  had,  in  fact,  chosen  like  a  student,  the  more  at 
random  because  his  former  life  had  been  of  *a  well-governed  and  wise 
appetite.'  Equally  like  a  man  of  the  closet,  he  resented  her  flight, 
being  the  more  irritated  because  the  world's  ways  were  unknown  to 
him.  Without  dread  of  ridicule,  and  with  the  sternness  of  a  specula- 
tive man  suddenly  in  coUbion  with  actual  life,  he  wrote  treatises  on 
Divorce,  signed  them  with  his  name,  dedicated  them  to  Parliament,  held 
himself  divorced,  de  facto  because  his  wife  refused  to  return,  de  jure 
because  he  had  four  texts  of  Scripture  for  it ;  whereupon  he  paid  court 
to  a  young  lady,  and  suddenly,  seeing  his  wife  on  her  knees  and  weeping, 
forgave  her,  look  her  back,  renewed  the  dry  and  sad  marriage-lie,  not 
profiting  by  experience,  but  on  the  other  hand  fated  to  contract  two 
other  unions,  the  last  with  a  wife  thirty  years  younger  than  himself. 
Other  parts  of  his  domestic  life  were  neither  better  managed  nor 
happier.  He  had  taken  his  daaghters  for  secretaries,  and  made  them 
read  languages  which  they  did  not  understand, — a  repelling  task,  of 
which  they  bitterly  complained.  In  return,  he  accused  them  of  being 
'undutifol  and  unkind,'  of  neglectmg  him,  not  earing  whether  they 
lef^  him  alone,  of  conEpiring  with  the  servants  to  rob  him  in  their 
purchases,  of  stealing  his  books,  so  that  ihey  would  have  disposed  of 
ihe  whole  of  them.  Mary,  the  second,  hearing  one  day  that  he  was 
going  to  be  married,  said  that  his  marriage  was  no  news;  the  best 
news  would  be  his  death.  An  incredible  speech,  and  one  which  throws 
a  strange  hghl  on  the  miseries  of  this  family.  Neither  circumstances 
nor  nature  had  created  him  for  happiness. 


ra. 


They  bad  created  him  for  strife,  and  from  his  return  to  England  he 
~  thrown  himself  heartily  into  it,  armed  with  logic,  indignation,  and 
learning,  protected  by  conviction  and  conscience.  When  *  the  liberty 
of  speech  was  no  longer  snbject  to  control,  all  mouths  began  to  be 
opened  against  the  bishops.  ...  I  saw  that  a  way  was  opening  for 
the  estabtishmenl  of  real  liberty ;  that  the  foundation  was  laying  for 
the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  yolce  of  slavery  and  superslitioD ;  .  .  . 
ftod  as  I  had  from  my  youth  studied  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  civil  rights,  ...  1  determined  to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits 
in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my  talents 
and  my  Industry  to  this  one  important  object.' '  And  thereupon  he 
vrrote  Ids  Hrfoi-mation   in   England,'  jeering  aX   and  attacking  with 

■  .-ircrmd  Df/ence  of  the  PtopU  qfJSngland,  1.  -257. 

>  la  1641.    0/  £i/bmatiim  m  Sngla»d,  aad  tic  (biuu  t&at  Mliate  Jutm 
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haughtiness  and  scorn  the  prelacy  and  its  defenders,  IMuted  mid 
attaclted  in  turn,  he  doubled  hh  bitterness,  and  crushed  those  v>hom 
lie  had  beaten.  Transported  to  the  limits  of  his  creed,  and  like  a 
knight  making  a  rush,  and  who  pierces  with  a  dash  the  whole  line  of 
battle,  he  hurled  himself  upon  ihe  prince,  concluded  the  abolition  ti 
Royalty  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Kplscopacy ;  and  ( 
after  the  death  of  Charles  l,  justified  his  execution,  replied  to  ll 
Eikon  Basilike,  then  to  Salniasius'  Defence  of  the  Kin^,  with  inco 
parable  breadth  of  style  and  scorn,  like  a  soldier,  like  an  apostle,  li 
a  man  who  everywhere  feels  the  superiority  of  his  science  and  lo^l 
who  wishes  to  make  it  felt,  who  proudly  treads  down  and  crtuhes  U 
odeersaries  as  ignoramuses,  inferior  minds,  base  hearts.'  '  [ 
commonly,'  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  EikonoklasUt'  *  ttwod 
strong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  at  argument ;  as  they  who  ever  fa 
accustomed  from  their  cradle  to  use  their  will  only  as  their  t 
hand,  their  reason  always  as  their  left.  Whence  uuespectedly  con- 
Btiained  to  that  kind  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adver- 
saries,' Yet,  for  love  of  those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  overcame 
by  this  dazzling  name  of  royalty,  he  consents  to  '  take  up  King  Chaiie^ 
gauntlet,'  and  bangs  him  with  it  in  a  style  calculated  to  make  tlic  im- 
prudent ones  who  had  thrown  it  down,  repent  Far  from  recoiling  at 
the  accusation  of  murder,  he  accepts  and  boasts  of  it.  He  vaunla  tlie 
regicide,  sets  it  on  a  triumphal  car,  decks  it  in  all  the  tight  of  hearea. 
He  relates  with  tiie  tone  of  a  judge,  '  how  a  most  polent  king,  after 
he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  given  a  shock  M 
its  religion,  and  began  to  rule  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  but 
subdued  in  the  field  by  his  own  subjects,  who  had  undergone  a  looj; 
slavery  under  him  ;  how  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  wheo 
he  gave  no  ground,  either  by  words  or  actions,  to  hope  better  things  of 
him,  was  finally  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom  condemaed 
to  die,  and  beheaded  before  the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace.  .  .  . 
For  what  king's  majesty  sitting  upon  an  exalted  throne,  ever  shone  n 
brightly,  as  that  of  the  people  of  England  then  did,  when,  shaking  a 
that  old  superstition,  which  had  prevailed  a  long  time,  they  gave  judj 
ment  upon  the  king  himself,  or  rather  upon  an  enemy  who  had  t: 
llieir  king,  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  by  his  own  laws,  (who  alone  (I 
all  mortals  challenged  to  himself  impunity  by  a  divine  right,)  a 
scrupled  not  to  inflict  the  same  punishment  upon  htm,  being  gtulH 
which  he  would  have  inflicted  upon  any  other  ?  ' '     Afler  baring  jai 


hiaderrdU.    A  Trealiie  qf  Prelalical  Epitrnpaci/.     Tht  Sea»on  tjf  Chwnh  G 
mmt  urgtd  ngainxt  Prilaq/,     Apology/or  Smectffmnuia. 

'  The  TcnuTf  qf  Kiayi  and  MagietraUi.    Eihottoklatlti.     Dr/auio  I 
AnylicanL     Drfmnta  Steunda.     AtU/uu-ix pro  le  df/eiuio,     BupOfuic. 

*  Milton's  Woria,  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

*  Ynfux  io  ihr  Dt/rjKf  qf  Dm  Peoj^  qf  England,  i.  p,  3. 
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fied  the  execution,  he  sanctified  it ;  consecrated  it  by  decrees  of  heaven 
when  he  had  authorised  it  by  the  laws  of  the  world;  from  the  support 
of  Law  he  transferred  it  to  the  support  of  God,  This  is  the  God 
who  '  uses  to  throw  down  proud  nnd  nnruly  Hngs,  .  .  .  and  utterly 
to  extirpate  them  and  all  their  family.  By  his  manifest  impulse  being 
set  at  work  to  recover  our  almost  lost  liberty,  following  him  as  our 
guide,  and  adoring  the  impresses  of  bis  divine  power  manifested  upon 
all  occasions,  we  went  on  in  no  obscure  but  an  iUuslrious  passage, 
pointed  out  and  made  plain  to  us  by  God  himself."  Here  the 
reasoning  ends  with  a  song  of  triumph,  and  enthusiasm  breaks  out 
through  the  mail  of  the  warrior.  Such  he  displayed  himself  in  all 
his  actions  and  in  all  his  doctrines.  The  solid  filea  of  bristling  and 
ueli-ordered  arguments  which  he  disposed  in  battle-array  were  changed 
in  his  heart  in  the  moment  of  triumph  into  glorious  processions  of 
crowned  and  resplendent  b3rmns.  He  was  transported  by  them,  even 
to  self- illusion,  and  lived  thus  alone  with  the  sublime,  like  a  warrior- 
pontiff,  who  in  his  stiff  armour,  or  his  glittering  stole,  stands  face  to 
face  with  truth.  Thus  absorbed  in  strife  and  in  his  priesthood,  he  lived 
out  of  the  world,  as  blind  to  palpable  facts  as  he  was  protected  against 
the  seductions  of  the  senses,  placed  above  the  stains  and  the  lessons  of 
experience,  as  incapable  of  leading  men  as  of  yielding  to  them.  There 
was  nothing  in  him  akin  to  the  devices  and  delays  of  the  statesman,  the 
crafty  schemer,  who  pauses  on  his  way,  esperimentalises,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  what  may  turn  up,  who  gauges  what  is  possible,  and  employs 
logic  for  practical  purposes.  He  was  speculative  and  chimerical. 
Locked  up  in  his  own  ideas,  he  sees  but  them,  is  attracted  but  by 
iheni.  Is  be  pleading  against  the  bishops  ?  He  would  extirpate  them 
at  once,  v,-ithout  hesitation ;  he  demands  that  the  Presbyterian  worship 
shiill  be  at  once  established,  vrithout  forethought,  contrivance,  hesita- 
lioii.  It  is  the  command  of  God,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  fuitht'ul  man ; 
beware  how  you  trifle  with  God  or  temporise  with  faith.     Concord, 

'  Df/encr.  i.  i.  This  Jef.'niM  U  iu  L«tin.  Milton  emh  t!i«  Df/rnet  tiiua:— 
'  Hp  (G«I)  hns  glorioiiBly  delivered  yon,  the  first  of  nations,  from  tlie  two 
grrnteat  miscbJeTi  of  this  lifi>.  and  moat  p«micious  to  virtue,  tyranny  and  super- 
slition  ;  be  has  endued  yon  with  greatness  of  mind  to  be  the  first  of  n&nliiDd.  who 
after  baring  conqacrMl  their  own  king,  and  having  hod  him  delivered  into  their 
lisnda,  have  nut  acmpleil  la  tntidenin  him  judicially,  and,  pnranant  to  that  aea- 
tnice  of  conilrmnation,  to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  performing  so  gloriout  an 
acLion  >a  this,  yoa  ought  to  do  nothing  that  is  mean  and  htUe,  not  ao  much  as  to 
Mak  ft,  much  less  to  do,  an^rthlng  but  what  is  great  and  sablinie.  Which  to 
itr«in  to,  this  is  your  only  way:  as  you  hava  saWucd  your  enemies  in  the  Geld,  so 
<  [Tiake  ap])ear,  that  nnanued,  and  in  the  highest  outward  peace  and  tntniiuitlitj, 
..n  of  all  mankind  are  best  able  to  snbdne  ambition,  avarice,  the  love  of  riches, 
:^.i  can  best  avoid  the  corruptions  that  prosperity  b  apt  to  mttudncD.  (which 
LiiTnlly  anbdne  and  triumph  over  other  nations^)  to  she*  an  great  justice,  tern- 
:  '  riiic«,  Hud  moderation  in  the  maintajning  jour  liberty,  s,s  yoa  have  shewn 
^-1-jj.agt  in  fleeing  yourselves  from  slaretf.' 
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gentleness,  liberly,  piety,  be  sees  s.  whole  8i 

this  new  worebip.     Lei  the  king  fear  nothing  from  it,  his  power  ll 
be  oil  the  stroager.     Twenty  thousand  democratic  assemblies  will  If 
cure  that  bis  rights  be  not  infringed.     These  ideas  make  us  smile. 
recognise  the  party-man,  who,  on  the  verge  of  the  Restoration,  n 
'  the  whole  mioltitude  was  mad  with  desire  for  a  Hng,*  publislied  A 
-    Ready  and  Eagif  Wai/  to  establish  a  Free  Comm07neealt/t,  aad  described 
his  method  at  length.     We  recognbe  the  theologian  who,  to  obt«iii  » 
law  of  divorce,  only  appealed  to  Scripture,  and  aimed  at  truufon 
the  civil  constitution  of  a.  people  by  changing  the  accepted  t 
verse.     With  closed  eyes,  sacred  test  in  hand,  he  a^ivances  from  d 
sequence  to  consequence,  trampling  upon  the  prejudices,  inclinUi 
habits,  wants  of  men,  as  if  a  reasoning  or  religious  spint  were  the  w 
man,  as  if  evidence  always  created  belief,  as  if  belief  always  reia 
in  practice,  as  if,  in  the  struggle  of  doctrines,  truth  or  justice  | 
doctrines  the  victory  and  sovereignty.     To  cap  all,  he  sketched  o 
treatise  on  education,  in  which  he  proposed  to  teach  each  pupQ  e 
X  science,  every  art,  and,  what  is  more,  every  virtue.     '  He  who 

art  and  proper  eloquence  .  .  .  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them  mI 
incredible  diligence  and  courage,  .  -  .  infusing  into  their  young  h: 
such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardour  as  would  not  fail  to  make  n 
them  renowned  and  matchless  men.'  Milton  had  taught  for  many  vi 
find  at  various  times.  To  retiun  such  deceptions  after  such  expcrieocf*, 
one  must  be  insensible  to  experience  or  doomed  to  illusions. 

But  his  obstinacy  constituted  his  power,  and  the  inner  constitaiioD, 
which  closed  bis  mind  to  inatruclion,  armed  his  heart  against  weakncsKs. 
With  men  generally,  the  source  of  devotion  dries  up  when  in  contict 
with  life.  Gradually,  by  dint  of  frequenting  the  world,  we  come  M 
acquire  its  tone,  We  do  not  choose  to  be  dupes,  and  to  abstain  fi 
the  liberty  which  others  allow  themselves ;  we  relax  our  youthful  st 
ness  ;  we  even  smile,  attributing  it  to  our  heat  of  blood ;  i 
know  our  own  motives,  and  cease  to  find  ourselves  sublime.  We  ^ 
by  taking  it  calmly,  and  we  see  the  world  wag,  only  trying  to  a 
shocks,  picking  up  here  and  there  a  few  little  harmless  pteasuiesi. 
so  Milton.  He  lived  complete  and  unttunted  to  the  end,  without  lof 
heart  or  weakness ;  eiperienoe  could  not  instruct  nor  misfortune  dep 
bim ;  he  endured  all,  and  repented  of  nothing.  He  lost  his  aA'- 
willingly,  by  writing,  though  ill,  and  against  the  prohibition  of  hi- 
doctors,  to  justify  the  English  people  against  the  tnvectivea  of  S»i- 
masius.  He  saw  the  funeral  of  the  Republic,  the  proscription  of  M 
doctrines,  the  defamation  of  his  honour.  Around  him  rioted  the  d" 
of  liberty,  the  enthusiasm  of  slavery.  A  whole  people  threw  it 
the  feet  of  a  young  incapable  and  treacherous  libertine.  The  gtor 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  faith  were  condemned,  executed,  cut  down  ali' 
from  the  gallows,  quartered  amidst  insults ;  others,  whom  death  in 
SAved  from  the  hangman,  were  dug  up  and  exposed  on  the  gibbet: 


a  of  Sai- 
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Others,  exiles  in  foreign  lands,  lived  under  the  menaces  and  outrages  of 
royalist  arms ;  others  again,  more  unfortunate,  had  sold  their  cause  for 
money  and  titles,  and  sat  amid  the  executioners  of  their  former  friends. 
The  most  pious  and  austere  citizens  of  England  filled  the  prisons,  or 
wandered  in  poverty  and  opprobrium;  and  gross  vice,  shamelessly  seated 
on  the  throne,  stirred  up  around  it  the  riot  of  unbridled  licentious  lusts 
and  sensualities.  Milton  himself  had  been  constrained  to  hide ;  his  books 
had  been  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman ;  even  af^r  the  general 
act  of  indemnity  he  was  imprisoned ;  when  set  at  liberty,  he  lived  in 
the  expectancy  of  assassination,  for  private  fanaticism  might  seize  the 
weapon  relinquished  by  publio  revenge.  Other  smaller  misfortunes 
came  to  aggravate  by  their  stings  the  great  wounds  which  afflicted  them. 
Confiscations,  a  bankruptcy,  finally,  the  great  fire  of  London,  had 
robbed  him  of  three-fourths  of  his  fortune ;  ^  his  daughters  neither 
esteemed  nor  respected  him;  he  sold  his  books,  knowing  that  his  family 
could  not  profit  by  them  after  his  death ;  and  amidst  so  many  private 
and  public  miseries,  he  continued  calm.  Instead  of  repudiating  what 
he  had  done,  he  gloried  in  it ;  instead  of  being  cast  down,  he  increased 
in  firmness.     He  says,  in  his  17th  sonnet: 

'  Cyriacky  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  snn,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  doet  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide.' ' 

That  thought  was  indeed  his  guide ;  he  was  '  armed  in  himself,*  and 
that  'breastplate  of  diamond''  which  had  protected  the  strong  man 
against  the  wounds  in  battle,  protected  the  old  man  against  the  tempta- 
tions and  doubts  of  defeat  and  adversity. 

IV. 
^lilton  lived  in  a  small  house  in  London,  or  in  the  country,  in  Buck- 

'  A  scrivener  caused  him  to  lose  £2000.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  refused  pay- 
ment of  £2000  which  he  had  put  into  the  Excise  Office,  and  deprived  of  an  estate 
of  £50  a  year,  bought  by  him  from  the  property  of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster. 
His  house  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire.  When  he  died  he  only  left  £1500,  including 
the  produce  of  his  library.  « 

*  1552,  MUton's  Poetical  Works,  ed.  Cleveland,  1865,  Saimei  17. 

'  JtaUan  Sonnets. 
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inglinnisliire,  Bt  tlie  foot  of  a  high  green  hill,  published  his  Sielori 
Brilain,  hia  Logic,  a  Treatise  on  True  Religion  and  fferegy,  mediui 
hia  great  Treatise  on  Chriitiau  Doclriiu^^X)!  all  coiuolations,  ■work  is  i 
most  fortiFying  and  the  most  healthy,  oecaose  it  solaces  a  man  aot^ 
bringing  him  ease,  but  by  requiring  efforls.     Every  momiog  he 
chapter  of  the  Bible  read  to  hltn  in  Hebrew,  and  remained  for  som? 
time  in  silence,  grave,  in  order  to  meditate  on  what  he  had  heard.     He 
nev^r  went  to  a  place  of  worship.     Independent  tn  religion  as  in  all 

'  else,  he  was  suffiuent  to  himself;  finding  in  no  sect  the  marks  of  lb« 
true  church,  he  prayed  to  God  alo^h  without  needing  others'  help, 
He  studied  till  mid-day ;  then,  aftc^^Phour's  exercise,  he  placed  the 
organ  or  the  bass-violin.  Then  he  Plumed  his  studies  till  six,  and  b 
the  evening  enjoyed  the  society  of  hlHtiends.  When  any  one  canw 
to  visit  him,  he  was  usually  found  in  a  room  hung  with  old  green 
hangings,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  dressed  quietly  in  black;  fail 
complcxtoD  was  pale,  says  one  of  his  visitors,  but  not  sallow ;  his  haa  "^ 
and  feet  were  gouty;  his  hair,  of  a  hght  brown,  was  ported  i 
midst,  and  fell  in  long  curls;  his  eyes,  grey  and  clear,  showed  n 
of  blindness.  He  had  been  very  beautiful  in  his  youth,  and  his  I 
lish  cheeks,  once  delicate  ns  a  young  girl's,  retained  their  colour  * 
to  the  end.  His  face,  we  are  told,  was  pleasing ;  his  straight  and  ma 
gait  bore  witness  to  intrepidity  and  courage.  Something  great  a 
proud  breathes  nut  yet  from  all  his  portrails ;  and  certMnly  few  n 
have  done  such  honour  to  their  kini  Thus  expired  this  noble  life 
like  a  setting  sun,  bright  and  calm.  Amid  so  many  trials,  a  pure  and 
lofty  joy,  altogether  worthy  of  bira,  had  been  granted  to  him: 
poet,  buried  under  the  Puritan,  hod  reappeared,  more  sublime  t 

>  ever,  to  give  to  Christianity  its  second  Homer.  The  dazzling  d 
of  his  youth  and  the  reminiscences  of  hb  ripe  age  were  found  i 
him,  side  by  side  with  Calvinistic  dogmas  and  the  visions  of  John.  U 
create  the  Protestant  epic  of  damnation  and  grace  ;  and  the  rastn«!3  of 
primitive  horizons,  the  flames  of  the  infernal  dungeon,  the  splendoots 
of  the  celestial  court,  opened  to  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul  oaknan 
regions  beyond  the  sights  which  the  eyes  of  flesh  had  lost. 


I  have  before  me  the  formidable  volume  in  which,  some  time  al 
Milton's  death,  his  prose  works  were  collected.'     What  a  book ! 
chaii-s  creak  when  you  place  it  upon  them,  and  a  man  who  hjid  tin 
its  leaves  over  for  an  hour,  would  have  less  pain  in  his  head  than  J 

'  Tlie  titles  of  MUtoirs  chief  writings  in  vmse  are  tiiese  -.—HiiitMrT/  <ifK 

matioH ;    The  Reaton  qf  Chureh  Ooircrnmrni  urgai  agoiiul  Prrlaey  ;   Am    

vrrmona  vpoa  Oik  Remimtlranl*'  Defmce;  DociTiac  and  D'uirijilinr  <tf  Dvtertt;    j 
Tetrachordon ;  Q^aelaie  on  Educatum.-  Arropagitica ;   Tmurt   of  Kin^  o»J 
MoffUtraUs;  Eikonoklaitrg ;   Hillary  qf  Britain;    Thaauriu  Lin^fna  LoStia; 
SUtorji  (if  Moteovia  I  De  Logias  Artr. 
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^fpi  arm.  As  the  book,  so  were  the  men :  from  tbe  mere  outeides  we 
^IlKigbt  giitber  some  notion  of  the  controveraialiats  and  tbeologions  v/hosn 
doctrines  they  contain.  Yet  we  must  conclude  that  the  author  was 
eminently  learned,  elegant,  travelled,  philosophic,  and  of  high  worldly 
culture  for  the  times.  We  think  involuntarily  of  the  portraita  of  the 
theolog^Ds  of  the  age,  severe  faces  engraved  on  steel  by  the  hard  tool 
of  masters,  whose  square  brows  and  steady  eyes  stand  out  in  stattling 
prominence  against  the  black  oak  panel.  TiVe  compare  thetn  to  modem 
countenances,  in  wbicb  the  delicate  and  complex  features  seem  to 
shudder  at  the  alternate  conta^koE  hardly  begim  sensations  and  in- 
numerable ideas.  We  try  to  j^Kine  the  heavy  Latin  education,  the 
physical  exercises,  tbe  rnde  tHrtment,  the  rare  ideas,  tbe  imposed 
dogma^  which  once  occupied,MBprcs3ed,  fortified,  and  hardened  tbe 
young ;  and  we  might  fancy  oiKelves  looking  at  an  anatomy  of  mega- 
iheria  and  mastodons,  reconstructed  by  Cuvier. 

Tlie  race  of  living  men  is  changed.      Our  mind  fails  us  now-a-days 

^^At  the  idea  of  thb  greatness  and  this  barbarism  ;  but  we  discover  that 

^Buborism  was  then  the  cause  of  greatness.      As  in  other  times  we 

^TOight  have  seen,  in  the  primitive  slime  and  among  the  colossal  ferns, 

ponderous  monsters  slowly  wind  tlicir  scaly  backs,  and  tear  the  flesh 

irom   one  another's  sides  with  tbeir  misshapen  talons;  so  now,  at  a 

iJiitance,  from  the  beigbt  of  our  calm  civilisation,  we  sec  the  battles 

of  the  theologians,  who,  armed  with  syllogisms,  biistliug  with  texts, 

covered  one  another  with  fihh,  and  laboured  to  devour  each  other. 

Milton  fought  in  the  front  rank,  pre-ordained  to  barbarism  and 
greatness  by  his  individual  nature  and  surrounding  manners,  capable 
of  displaying  in  high  prominence  the  logic,  style,  and  spirit  of  his 
age.  It  is  drawtng<room  life  which  trims  men  into  shape :  tbe  society 
of  ladies,  the  lack  of  serious  iaterests,  idleness,  vanity,  security,  are 
needed  to  bring  men  to  elegance,  urbanity,  fine  and  light  humour,  to 
teuch  the  desire  to  please,  the  fear  to  become  wearisome,  a  perfect  clear- 
ness, a  finished  preci^on,  the  art  of  insen^ble  transitions  and  delicate 
tact,  the  taste  for  snitabte  images,  continual  ease,  and  choice  diversity. 
Seek  nothing  like  this  in  Milton.  The  old  scholastic  aystem  was  not 
tar  off;  it  still  weighed  on  those  who  were  destroying  it.  Under  this 
secular  armour  discussion  proceeded  pedantically,  with  measured  steps. 
The  first  thing  was  to  propound  a  thesis ;  and  Milton  writes,  in  large 
characters,  at  the  head  of  his  Trfaliae  on  Divorce,  '  that  indisposition, 
unfitness,  or  contrariety  of  mind,  arising  from  a  cause  in  nature 
unchangeable,  hindering,  and  ever  Ukely  to  hinder  tbe  main  benefits  of 
conjugal  society,  which  are  solace  and  peace,  is  a  greater  reason  of 
divorce  than  natural  frigidity,  especially  if  there  be  no  children,  and 
that  there  be  mutual  consent.'  And  then  follow,  legion  after  legion, 
the  disciplined  nrmy  of  the  arguments.  Battalion  after  baltahoo  they 
pass  by,  numbered  very  distinctly.  There  is  a  doBen  ufcthem  together, 
tach  with  il4  title  in  clear  characters,  and  tbe  little  brigade  of  sub- 
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divisions  which  it  commands.  Sacred  testa  hold  the  post  of  hot 
Tbey  are  discusaed  word  by  word,  the  substantive  after  th«  adjectiti 
the  verb  after  the  substantive,  the  preposition  after  tlie  verb ;  ioteT' 
pretations,  authorities,  illustrations,  are  stimmoned  up,  and  ran^ 
between  palisades  of  new  divisions.  And  yet  there  is  a  lack  of  erier, 
the  question  is  not  reduced  to  a  single  ides;  we  cannot  see  our  way; 
proofs  succeed  proofs  without  logical  sequence ;  we  are  rather  tired  out 
than  convinced.  We  remember  that  the  author  speaks  to  Oxford  inen, 
Iny  or  cleric,  trained  In  pretended  dtscussioos,  capable  of  obslioUe 
attention,  accustomed  to  digest  indigcitible  books.  They  arc  at  home 
in  thb  thorny  thicket  of  scholastic  brambles ;  they  beat  a  path  throogh, 
somewhat  at  hazard,  hardened  against  the  hurts  which  repulse  xa,  aod 
not  giving  a  thoup;ht  to  the  daylight  which  we  require. 

With  such  ponderous  reasoaers,  yon  roust  not  look  for  wiL    Wit  ii 
the  niniblenesB  of  victorious  reason :  here,  because  all  b  powerful,  al 
b  heavy.     When  Milton  wishes  to  joke,  he  looks  like  one  of  Cromwcir 
pikemeo,  who,  entering  a  room  to  daoce,  should  fall  upon  the  floor,  i 
that  with  the  extra  momentmn  of  his  armour.     Few  things  oouldfl 
more  stupid  than  his  Animadvtreiotis  upon  the  Remonttranti  J 
At  the  end  of  an  argument  his  adversary  concludes  with  tliis  spec 
of  theological  wit:  '  In  the  meanwhile  sec,  brethren,  bow  you  have  *iih 
Simon  fished  all  night,  and  caught  nothing.'     And  &Iillon  boaslfuUj 
replies :  '  If  we,  fishing  with  Simon  the  apostle,  can  catch  nothing,  fee 
what  you  can  catch  with  Simou  Magus ;  for  all  his  hooks  and  fishing 
implements  he  bequeathed  among  you.'     Here  a  great  savage  laugh 
would  break  out.     The  spectators  saw  k  charm  in  this  way  of  insimiatini 
that  his  adversary  was  simoniacal.      A  little  before,  the  latter  ufi 
'  Tell  me,  b  this  liturgy  good  or  evil  ?'     Answer :  '  It  b  eviL 
the  acheloian  horn  of  your  dilemma,  how  you  am,  against  the  I 
push.'     The  doctors  wandered  at  the  fine  mythological  simile,  and  ■ 
joiced  to  see  the  adversary  so  neatly  compared  to  an  ox,  a  beaten  i 
a  pagan  ox.     On  the  next  page  the  Remonstrant  said,  by  way  Q 
spiritual  and  mocking  reproach :  '  Truly,  brethren,  you  have  not  ■■ 
taken  the  height  of  the  pole.'     Answer:  'No  marvel;  ther«  be  inuy 
more  that  do  not  take  well  the  beight  of  your  pole,  but  will  take  better 
the  declination  of  your  altitude.'     Three  quips  of  the  same  savour  follow 
one  upon  the  other ;  all  this  looked  pretty.     Elsewhere,  Salmaaos  ej- 
olaiming  'thnt  the  sun  itself  never  beheld  a  more  outrageous  action'  than 
the  murder  of  tlie  king,  MiltOD  cleverly  answers,  '  The  sun  has  beheld 
many  tbings  that  blind  Bernard  never  saw.     But  we  are  conteot  yw« 
should  mention  the  sun  over  and  over.     And  it  will  be  a  piece  o' 
dence  in  you  so  to  do.     For  though  our  wickedness  does  n 
the  coldness  of  the  defence  that  you  are  making  does.''     The  n 
lous  heaviness  of  these  conceits  betrays  spirits  yet  entangled  i 
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swaddling-clothes  of  learning.  The  Reformation  weis  tiie  inauguratioD 
of  free  l.hought,  but  otJy  the  inauguration.  Criticbm  was  still  unborn ; 
authority  still  presses  with  a  full  half  of  iia  weight  upon  the  most 
enfranchised  and  bold  minds,  ftlilton,  to  prove  that  it  was  lawful  to 
pnt  a  king  to  death,  quotes  Orestes,  the  laws  of  Publicola,  and  the 
death  of  Nero.  His  JJialory  of  Brilain  b  a  farrago  of  all  the  traditions 
and  fables.  Under  every  circumstance  he  adduces  a  text  of  Scripture 
for  proof ;  his  boldness  consists  in  showing  himself  a  rash  grammarian,  a 
valorous  commentator.  lie  is  bliudlj  Protestant,  as  others  were  blindly 
Catholic.  He  leaves  ia  its  bondage  the  higher  reason,  the  mother  of 
principles  ;  he  has  but  emancipated  a  subordiuate  reason,  an  interpreti-r 
of  texts.  Like  the  vast  half  shapeless  creatures,  the  binh  of  early  times, 
he  is  jet  but  half  man  and  half  mud. 

Can  we  expect  urbanity  here?  Urbanity  is  the  elegant  dignity 
which  answers  insult  by  calm  irony,  and  respects  nian  whilst  piercing 
a  dogma.  Milton  coarsely  knocks  his  adversary  down.  A  bristling  . 
pedant,  bom  from  a  Greek  lexicon  and  a  Syriac  grammar,  Salmosius 
had  disgorged  upon  the  English  people  a  vocabulary  of  insults  and 
a  folio  of  quotations.  Milton  replies  to  him  in  the  same  style  ;  calling 
him  a  buffoon,  a  mountebank,  'projissor  Iriobolarit,'  a  hired  pedant,  a 
nobody,  a  rogue,  a.  heartless  being,  a  wretch,  an  idiot,  sacrilegious,  a 
slave  worthy  of  rods  and  a  pitchfork.  A  dictionary  of  big  Latin  words 
passed  between  tliem.  '  You,  who  know  so  many  tongues,  who  read 
so  many  books,  who  write  so  much  about  them,  you  are  yet  but  an  ass.' 
Finding  the  epithet  good,  he  repeats  and  sanctifies  it.  '  O  most  drivel- 
ling of  asses,  you  come  ridden  by  a  woman,  with  the  cured  heads  of 
bishops  whom  you  had  wounded,  a  little  image  of  the  great  beast  of 
the  Apocalypse!'  He  ends  by  calling  him  savage  beast,  apostate,  and 
devil.  'Doubt  not  that  you  are  reserved  for  the  same  end  as  Judas, 
and  that,  driven  by  despair  rather  than  repentance,  self- disgusted,  you 
must  one  day  bang  yourself,  and  like  your  rival,  burst  asunder  in  your 
belly .'^     We  fancy  we  are  listening  to  the  bellowing  of  two  bulls. 

Tbey  had  all  a  bull's  ferocity.     Milton  hated  heartily.     He  fought 

ith  tiis  pen,  as  the  Ironsides  with  the  sword,  foot  to  foot,  with  a  con- 

itratcd  rancour  and  a  fierce  obstinacy.     The  bishops  and  the  king 

suffered  for  eleven  years  of  despotism.     Each  one  recalled  the 

lishments,  confiscations,  punishments,  the  law  violated  systematically 

id  relentlessly,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  attacked  by  a  well-lud 
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*  SalmamuB  said  of  thi>  drath  of  the  king :  '  HonibUia  niintins  anna  nmtns 
li  Tulm-re,  s»l  magU  mentcs  perrulit.'    Milton  rejiliwl  i  '  Pref»ctij  minttiM  bte  _ 

"iM  nut  glndium  multo  longiorum  eo  qnem  atriniit  Petnu  habnerit  oportet,      ^P  | 
•  ittai  kuritusimv  fUerint,  quu  tarn  longinquo  vulnare  perculerit' 

'  aa  inupidnm  et  inaulinm  at  ne  «i  laciymiji  quidem  ejas  mica  salis 
it  cxpTimL' 
'•  qiuulam  metamorphod  calmKis  fMtua  «i,' 
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plot.  Episcopal  idolatry  imposed  on  Chrbdan  coradcqces,  the  faithful 
preachers  driven  into  the  wiids  of  America,  or  ^ven  up  to  the  exeen- 
tiouer  and  the  stocks.'  Such  reminiscences,  arising  in  powerful  b 
Btamped  them  with  inexpiable  hatred,  and  the  writings  of  MitUm  h 
witness  to  an  acerbity  which  is  now  unknown.  The  impreasioa  left  l| 
his  Eikonohlastes*  is  oppressive.  Phrase  by  phrase,  harshly,  WnM*" 
the  king  is  refuted  and  accused  to  the  last,  without  a  minute's  respilcd 
I,  the  accused  being  credited  with  not  the  slightest  good  !■ 

I,  the  slightest  excuse,  the  least  show  of  justice,  the  accuse 
instant  digressing  to  or  resting  upon  a.  general  idea. 

lO'hand  fight,  where  every  word  is  a  blow,  prolonged,  obslJniM 
t  dash  and  without  weakness,  of  a  harsh  and  £xed  hostiL' 
where  the  only  thought  is  how  to  wound  most  severely  a 
surely.  Against  the  bishops,  who  were  alive  and  powerful,  his  hau^ 
flowed  more  violently  still,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  envenomed  meU 
phors  hardly  suffices  to  express  it     Milioa  points  to  them  '  basking  J 


withoi 


'  I  copy  from  Neil's  Hiitory  i)f  iht  Puritang,  ii.  eb.  viL  867,  oae 
sorrows  &nd  complaints.  B7  the  greatncHa  of  the  outiagr  the  reader  a 
of  the  intensity  of  hatred: — 

'  The  humble  petition  of  (Dr.)  AlexanJer  Leigliton,  Priaoaer  in  the  Fleet,— 
'  Humbly  shewelh, 

'That  on  Feb.  17,  1630,  be  was  apprehended  coming  from  sermon  bya 
commissinn  wonxnt,  and  dragged  aloDg  the  street  n-ith  bULs  and  stsrea  to  Loi 
house.  That  the  gaoler  of  Newgate  being  sent  for,  clspt  him  in  irons,  and  a 
him  with  a  strong  power  into  a  loathsome  and  ruinous  dog-bole,  CitU  of  rata  si 
mice,  that  bad  no  light  but  e,  little  grate,  and  the  rouf  being  uncovered,  the  mfn 
uid  lain  beat  in  upon  him,  having  no  bedding,  nor  flaix  to  make  >  Gre,  but  tbt 
ruins  of  an  old  smoakj  chimney.  In  this  woeful  pliu^e  be  wa^i  ibut  up  foe  Gftrai 
weeks,  nobody  being  suffered  to  come  near  him,  till  at  length  his  wife  only  vu 
admitted.  That  the  fourth  day  after  bis  commitment  the  purauiv&nt,  with  a 
mighty  multitude,  came  to  his  bouse  to  search  for  Jesuits  books,  and  need  his  n" 
in  such  a  barbarous  and  inbaman  manner  as  he  is  ashamed  to  eipresa ;  tbat  tli 
rifled  every  person  and  place,  holding  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  a  ehtld  ol 
old,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  discover  the  books  ;  that  they  bnia  q 
chests,  presses,  boxes,  and  carried  away  everything,  even  housbald  stuffy  a] 
arms,  and  other  tlunga  ;  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  weeks  he  was  serred  ' 
BubpcEiia,  on  an  information  laid  against  him  by  Sir  Robert  Heath,  a 
general,  whose  dealing  with  him  was  full  of  cruelty  and  deceit ;  bnt  ha  w 
sick,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  fonr  phyaicUns,  thought  to  be  poisoned,  ban 
his  hair  and  skin  came  off;  that  in  the  height  of  this  sickness  the  cnul  « 
was  passed  upon  hjin  mentioned  in  the  year  1830,  and  executed  Nov.  26  S "' 
when  he  received  thirty-six  stripes  upon  bis  naked  back  irith  a  threefold  o 
■lands  bring  tied  to  a  stake,  and  then  stood  almost  two  hours  in  the  plUory  b 
frost  and  snow,  before  be  waa  branded  in  the  face,  his  nose  slit,  and  bis  et 
off;  that  after  thia  he  was  carried  by  water  to  the  Fleet,  and  abut  np  ii 
room  that  he  was  never  well,  and  after  eight  years  was  tttraed  into  the  commi 

Uon  Baalike,  a  wotk  in  the  king's  bvour,  and  attcflmlat 
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^Hm  soniiy  warmtl)  of  wealth  and  protection,'  like  a.  brood  of  foul  reptiles. 

I^^P^  sour  leaven  of  buoiiin  tradtlions,  luized  in  one  putrified  mass  with 

II      the  poisououa  drega  of  hypocriaie  in  the  heart  of  Frelntea,  ...  is  the 

serpent's  egg  that  nill  hatch  an  antichrist  wheresoever,  and  ingender 

the  same  monster  as  big  or  little  us  tbe  lump  is  which  breeds  bim.' 

So  much  coarseness  and  dulness  was  as  an  outer  breastplal*,  the 
mark  and  the  protection  of  the  superabundant  force  and  life  which 
coiirsed  in  those  athletic  limbs  and  chests.  Now-a-days,  the  mind  being 
more  refined,  has  become  feebler;  convictions,  being  less  stem,  have 
become  leas  strong.  The  attention,  delivered  from  the  heavy  scholastic 
logic  and  scriptural  tj'ranny,  is  sofler.  The  faith  and  the  will,  dittsolvud 
by  universal  tolerance  and  by  the  thousand  opposing  shocks  of  multi- 
plied ideas,  have  engendered  an  esact  and  refined  style,  the  instrument 
of  conversation  and  pleasure,  and  have  expelled  the  poetic  and  rude 
style,  the  weapon  of  war  and  enthusiasm.  If  we  have  effaced  ferocity 
and  folly,  we  have  diminished  force  and  greatness. 

Force  and  greatness  are  manifested  in  Mihon,  disjilayed  in  his 
opinions  and  bis  style,  the  sources  of  his  belief  and  bis  talent.  This 
superb  reason  aspired  to  unfold  itself  without  shackles ;  it  demanded 
that  reason  might  unfold  itself  without  shackles.  It  claimed  for 
humanity  what  it  coveted  for  itself,  and  championed  every  liberty  in 
his  every  work.  From  the  first  he  attacked  the  corpulent  bishops,' 
^^diolastic  upstarts,  persecutors  of  free  discussion,  pensioned  tyrants  of 
^^^bii5tian  conscience.  Above  the  clamour  of  the  Protestant  Revolu- 
^^Hn,  bis  voice  was  beard  thundering  against  tradition  and  obedience. 
^^K  sourly  railed  at  the  pedantic  theologians,  devoted  worshippers  of 
^^old  texts,  who  took  a  mouldy  marlyrology  for  a  solid  argument,  and 
answered  a  demonstration  with  a  quotation.  He  declared  that  most 
of  the  Fathers  were  turbulent  and  babbling  intriguers,  that  they  were 
not  worth  more  collectively  than  individually,  that  their  councils  were 
but  a  pack  of  underhand  intrigues  and  vain  disputes ;  he  rejected 
their  authority  *  and  their  example,  and  set  up  logic  as  the  only  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture.  A  Puritan  as  against  bishops,  an  Independent 
US  against  Presbyterians,  he  was  always  the  master  of  his  thought  and 
the  inventor  of  bis  own  faith.  No  one  better  loved,  practised,  and 
praised  the  free  and  bold  use  of  reason.  He  exercised  it  even  rashly 
and  scandalously.  He  revolted  against  custom,  the  illegitimate  queen 
of  human  belief,  the  bom  and  relentless  enemy  of  truth,  raised  bis 
band  against  marriage,  and  demanded  divorce  in  the  case  of  contraries 
of  tempers.  He  declared  that  '  error  supports  custom,  custom  counte-  . 
nances  error ;  and  these  two  between  them,  .  .  .  with  the  numerous 
and  vulgar    train  of  their  followers,  .  .    .  envy  and  cry  down   the 
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indostr;  or  free  reasoning,  under  the  terras  o[  humour 
tion."  He  showed  that  truth  'never  comes  into  the  world,  but  like 
bastard,  to  the  ignominy  of  him  that  brought  her  forth ;  till  time, 
midwife  rather  tlian  the  mother  of  truth,  liave  washed  and  salted 
infant,  decluri^d  her  legitimate,' '  He  held  fast  by  three  or  four  wriiii 
against  the  flood  of  blami'  and  anathemas,  and  dared  vven  more 
attacked  before  Parliiuneot  censure,  its  own  work;  he  spoke  as  a  bub 
who  ia  wounded  and  oppressed,  for  whom  a  public  prohibition  is  a 
personal  outrage,  who  is  himself  fettered  by  the  fettera  of  the  naticnL 
He  does.not  want  the  pen  of  a  paid  '  licenser  '  to  instUl  by  ita  approral 
the  6r3t  page  of  his  book.  Ue  hates  this  ignorant  and  imperious  hand) 
and  claims  Uberty  of  writing  as  he  clirnns  liberty  of  tbooght : — 

'  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  ia  to  be  a  boy  at  school,  if  wt  hiw 
□lllj  escaped  thi-  renils,  to  come  under  the  rescue  vt  an  itaiiriumtiir  F  if  sminu  uil 
eUliOTHtH  writings,  as  if  thej  were  no  more  than  the  tlieme  of  h  (^mnnu-'Ud  niiila 
bij  pedugague.  must  not  be  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temparudog 
cxt«mporizing  Urpnser  I    Ue  who  is  uot  trusted  witli  his  own  actions,  bis  drift 
being  knawn  to  bu  tvil,  and  standing  to  the  bayard  of  law  itud  penalty.  bM 
Ijreat  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  commonwealth  wherein  he 
bom  for  other  thiin  n  Ibol  or  a  foreigner.     When  a  mtm  writes  to  the  worli^l 
HOmmons  ap  all  his  reason  and  deh'beiatioD  to  assist  him  ;  he  searches, 
is  industrious,  and  likely  consults  and  confers  with  bis  judicious  Mends :  •Awj 
which  done,  he  lakes  himself  to  be  informed  in  what  he  writes,  as  well 
wrote  before  liim ;  if  in  this,  the  most  consummate  act  of  his  fidelity  ai 
no  years,  no  indu!:try,  no  former  proof  of  his  abiUties,  can  bring  hitn  1 
of  mntority,  as  not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  he  cany  all 
considerale  diligence,  sll  his  midoight  watchiugs,  and  expense  at  PoDsdiaa  oil 
the  hasty  view  of  an  nnleisured  licenser,  perhaps  mnch  his  younger,  p«Thi|a 
his  inferior  in  judgment,  perhaps  one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  book  Klit' 
and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  ap)>ear  in  [irint  like  a  puny  witlil 
guardian,  and  his  censor's  hand  on  the  back  of  his  title  to  be  his  boil  and 
that  he  is  no  idiot  or  seducer  ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dishonour  and  derogation  to ! 
author,  to  the  book,  to  thu  priviU^  and  dignity  uf  learning.'' 

Throw  open,  then,  all  the  doors  ;  let  there  be  light ;  let  erciy 
think,  and  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  light.     Dread  not  any  dirt 
rejoice  in  this  great  work ;  why  insult  the  labourers  by  the  i 
schismatics  and 
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*  Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out  against  for  schiinialies  and  s 
while  the  temple  of  the  Lard  wsa  building,  some  cutting,  same  sqnaMDC  ■ 
marble,  others  liewiog  the  cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  tmtional  moi, 
could  not  consider  there  must  be  many  schisms  and  many  dissections  made  i 
quarry  and  in  the  timber  ere  tlie  house  of  God  can  be  builL  Audwhfn  every  sum 
is  laid  artfully  together,  it  cannot  be  united  into  a  continuity,  it  can  but  bcccri' 
tiguoos  in  this  norld:  neither  can  every  piece  of  the  building  be  of  one  tana 
nay,  lather  the  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  oat  of  many  modoate  vantth* 
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and  brotherly  dissiinilitades  that  are  not  vastly  disproportionaly  arises  the  goodly 
and  the  graceful  symmetry  that  commends  the  whole  pile  and  structure.'  ^ 

Milton  triumphs  here  through  sympathy ;  he  breaks  forth  into 
magnificent  images,  he  displays  in  his  style  the  force  vrhich  he 
perceives  around  him  and  in  himself.  He  lauds  the  Beyolution,  and 
his  praises  seem  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  to  come  from  a  brazen 
throat : — 

'  Behold  now  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of  liberty, 
encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection  ;  the  shop  of  war  has  not  there 
more  anvils  and  hammers  working,  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of 
armed  justice  in  defence  of  beleagured  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and 
ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching 
reformation.  .  .  .  What  could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant,  and 
so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  f  What  wants  there  to  such  a  towardly  and 
pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to  make  a  knowing  people,  a 
nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  ? '  .  .  .  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  ' 
noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
shaking  her  invincible  locks  :  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  fuU  midday  beam ;  purging  and 
uiscaling  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while 
the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the 
twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble 
would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms.' ' 

It  is  Iklilton  who  speaks,  and  it  is  Milton  whom  he  unwittingly 
describes. 

With  a  sincere  writer,  doctrines  foretell  the  style.  The  sentiments 
and  needs  which  form  and  govern  his  beliefs,  construct  and  colour  his 
phrases.  The  same  genius  leaves  once  and  again  the  same  impress,  in 
the  thought  and  in  the  form.  The  power  of  logic  and  enthusiasm 
which  explains  the  opinions  of  Milton,  explains  his  genius.  The  sec- 
tarian and  the  writer  are  one  man,  and  we  shall  find  the  faculties  of 
the  sectarian  in  the  talent  of  the  writer. 

When  an  idea  is  planted  in  a  logical  mind,  it  grows  and  fructifies 
there  in  a  multitude  of  accessory  and  explanatory  ideas  which  surround 
it,  attached  one  to  the  others,  and  forming  a  thicket  and  a  forest.  The 
phrases  in  Milton  are  immense ;  page-long  periods  are  necessary  to 
enclose  the  train  of  so  many  linked  arguments,  and  so  many  accumulated 
metaphors  around  the  governing  thought  In  this  great  production, 
heart  and  imagination  are  shaken ;  Milton  exults  while  he  reasons,  and 
the  phrase  comes  as  from  a  catapult,  doubling  the  force  of  its  flight 
by  its  heavy  weight.  I  dare  not  place  before  a  modem  reader  the 
gigantic  periods  which  commence  the  treatise  on  the  Reformation  in 
England,  We  no  longer  possess  this  blast ;  we  only  understand  little 
short  phrases ;  we  cannot  fix  our  attention  on  the  same  point  for  a 

1  ArtopagUica,  ii.  92.  '  Ibid,  iL  91.  '  Ibid,  iL  94. 
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page  at  a  time.  We  require  manageable  Ideas  ;  we  hare  ^sosed  the 
big  two-banded  sword  of  our  faihera,  and  we  only  carry  a  light  fiuL 
I  doubt,  however,  if  the  piercing  phraseology  of  Voltaire  be  moR 

mortal  than  the  cleaving  of  this  iron  mass : — 

'  If  in  less  coble  and  almoaC  meclianick  mis  bo  is  not  esteemed  I^i  dewm  tlie 
luune  of  s  complest  architect,  bh  exceUent  pointer,  or  tbe  \ike,  that  bean  not  4 
geuennw  mind  above  the  peasanti;  regard  of  wages  and  hire,  mucli 
think  him.  a  most  imperrect  and  iucompleat  divine,  who  is  so  far  from  being 
voatemner  of  filtliy  lucre,  that  his  n-bok  divinity  ia  moulded  and  bred  up 
b^garlj  and  brutish  hopes  of  n  Tat  prebendiuy,  duanerf,  or  bishoprick.' 

If  Michael  Angelo'a  prophets  could  speak,  it  would  be  in  ihb  My] 
and  twenty  times  while  reading  it,  we  may  discern  the  sculptoi 

The  powerful  logic  which  lengthens  the  periods  sustains  the  imagcL 
If  Shakspeore  and  the  masculine  poets  embrace  a  picture  in  the  con^ns 
of  a  fleeting  expression,  break  upon  their  metaphors  with  new  oaei, 
and  exhibit  successively  In  tlie  same  phrase  the  same  idea  in  five  or  UX 
forms,  the  abrupt  motion  of  their  winged  imaginalion  authorises  or 
explains  these  varied  colours  and  these  mingling  flashes.  More  con- 
nected and  more  master  of  himself,  Milton  develops  to  the  end  the 
threads  which  these  poets  break.  All  bis  images  display  themselves  in 
little  poems,  a  sort  of  solid  allegory,  all  who^e  iuterdependeut  parti 
concentrate  their  Light  on  the  single  idea  which  they  are  intended  to 
embellish  or  demonstrate  : — 

'In  this  manner  the  prelates,  ,  .  .  coming  from  a  mean  and  plebuan  life  oal 
sudden  to  be  lords  of  alatel;  palaues,  rich  rumiture,  delicious  farv,  and 
attendance,  thought  the  ]Jain  uid  homespun  veritj  of  Christ's  gospel  unfit 
longer  to  hold  their  lordships'  acquaintance,  unless  the  poor  thmadban 
were  put  into  better  clothes :  her  chaste  and  modest  veil,  snirouuded  with  i 
beams,  they  ovvrhud  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  fluing  tire  bespeckled 
with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of  a  whore.'' 
Poiitiiaans  reply  that  this  gaudy  church  supports  royalty. 

'  What  greater  debasomont  con  there  be  to  royal  dignity,  whose  towering 
steadfast  bi^ht  reaU  opon  the  unmovabic  foundations  of  justice,  aud  heroic 
than  to  cllain  it  in  a  dependence  of  subsisting,  or  raining,  to  the  painted 
ments  and  gaudy  rottenness  of  prelatry,  which  want  but  one  puff  of  the  king'i 
blow  them  down  lilie  a  pasteboard  house  built  of  court-cards  I'' 

"     Metaphors  thus  sustained  receive  a  singular  breadth,  pomp,  and 

They  are  spread  forth  without  clashing  together,  like  the  wide  folds  of 
a  scarlet  cloak,  bathed  in  light  and  fringed  with  gold. 

Do  not  lake  these  metaphors  for  an  accident,    Milton  lavishes  them, 

like  a  priest  who  in  bb  worship  exhibils  splendours  and  wins  the  eye 

.    to  gala  the  heart.     He  has  beeu  nourished  by  the  reading  of  SpeoKT, 

'^  Drayton,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  all  the  most  sparkling  poets ;  and  the 
Iden  flow  of  the  preceding  age,  though  impoverished  all  around 


i.  first  book,  332. 
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end  slackened  in  bimself,  has  become  enlarged  like  a  Inke  through  Leing 
^^^ammed  ap  in  his  hesrt.     Like  Shakspeare,  he  imagines  at  every  turn, 
^^bd  even  out  of  turn,  and  scandalises  the  classical  and  Freucli  taste. 
^^H  *  .  .  .   As  if  they  could  joalen  God  earthly  and  ileilily,  hccsnse  they  conld  nnt 
^^^PBke  tbcmselTei  heavp nly  and  spiritual ;  thuy  began  to  drew  down  all  the  diTine 
1       intercourse  betwiit  God  and  the  soul,  yes,  the  very  shape  of  Cwl  himself,  into  an 
cxtmor  and  bodily  fonn  :  .  .  .  thiry  hallcnred  it,  they  fumed  op,  thcj  sprinkled 
It,  they  bedecked  it,  not  in  robcH  of  pure  innoceney,  but  of  pure  linen,  with  othnr 
deformed  nnd  fBiitjutic  dreeses,  in  palls  and  mitres,  and  gewgaws  fetched  &oni 
Aaron's  old  wardrobe,  oi  the  flamins  vestry :  then  was  the  priest  set  to  con  his 
motions  and  his  postures,  his  liturgies  and  his  lurries,  till  the  soul  by  this  laelin» 
of  overbodying  herself,  given  up  justly  to  flcably  delighta,  bated  licr  wing  spaee 
downward :  and  finding  the  ease  she  had  i^m  her  visible  and  sensuous  collengne, 
the  body,  in  perfonnance  of  religious  duties,  her  pinions  now  broken,  and  llngging, 
shifted  off  from  herself  the  labour  of  high  soaring  any  moTB,  fotf;nt  her  heavenly 
flight,  and  left  the  dull  and  droiling  carcase  to  plod  on  in  the  old  rosd,  and  drudg- 
ing trade  of  outward  conformity.'  ' 

If  we  did  not  discern  here  the  traces  of  theological  coaraeness,  we  might 
fiincy  we  were  reading  an  imitator  of  the  Phcedo,  and  under  the  fana- 
tical anger  recognise  the  images  of  Plato.  Tliere  b  one  phrase  which 
for  manly  beauty  and  enthusiasm  recalls  the  tone  of  the  Hepuhlic: — 

'  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered,  onoiercised  and  onbrealhed  virtne. 
that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that 
immortal  garland  is  to  be.  run  for,  not  withont  dust  and  heat.' 

Bat  Milton  is  only  Platonic  by  his  richness  and  exaltation.  For  the 
rest,  he  is  a  man  of  the  Renaissance,  pedantic  and  harsh ;  he  insults  the 
Pope,  who,  after  the  gift  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  'never  ceased  baiting  and 
goring  the  successors  of  his  best  lord  Constontine,  what  by  his  barking 
curses  and  excommunications;"  he  is  mythological  in  his  defence  of 
the  press,  showing  that  formerly  '  no  envious  Juno  sat  cross-legged  over 
the  nativity  of  any  man's  intellectual  offspring.'  It  matters  little;  these 
learned,  familiar,  grand  images,  whatever  they  be,  are  powerful  and 
natural.'  Superabundance,  like  crudity,  here  only  manifests  the  Tigour 
and  lyric  dash  which  Milton's  character  had  predicted. 

Even  passion  follows ;  exaltation  brings  it  with  the  images.  Bold 
expressions,  exaggeration  of  style,  canse  us  to  bear  the  vibrating  voice 

Hihe  sufTering  man,  indignant  and  determined. 
'For  books  are  not  alsolntvly  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in 
Bi  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  wu  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  pre- 
re  as  in  a  rial  the  purest  efficacy  aud  extisction  of  tlist  living  intellect  that  bretl 

'  O/ S^ormalion  in  Bngland,  ii.  book  first,  p.  S6S. 

*  0/ R^nrmal'um  in  Bngtatid,  iL  second  book,  89fi. 

■  Whatsoever  time.,  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chsace,  baUi  dntwn  down 
(mm  o(  old  to  this  present,  in  her  huge  drag-net,  whether  fish  or  ae^-ireed,  shelb 
or  shrubs,  nnjacked,  unehoaen.  those  are  the  fathets.  (O/Frdatical  Bpiteopaq/, 
ii.  42i.) 
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them.     I  know  they  are  aa  lively,  anJ  as  vigoronsly  productive,  a 
dragon's  teeth :  and  being  sovn  np  uid  down,  may  chuicc  lo  sjinn^  Dp  k 
men.     And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wuiuesa  b«  uaed,  as  goml  alninsl  fc 
miui  Its  kill  E  good  book  :  who  kills  a  mun  kills  a  reasonable  oiMture,  God's  ' 
Wt  lie  who  destroys  a  good  hook,  kills  reason  itaeir,  kills  tha  imafft  ot  Cod.  « 
wei'e,  in  the  eye.     Many  a  nan  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth  ;  but  ■  good  book  !*■ 
prmious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmvd  and  tresanred  np  on  purpose  1^ 
life  beyond  life.     It  is  trae,  no  age  can  restore  a  life,  whenrof,  prrliaps  then  !i^ 
gteat  loM ;  and  rorolutiona  of  sgct  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rvjedsl  ti 
for  the  wtuit  of  whieh  whale  nations  fare  the  worse.    We  should  be  waiy,  thnt 
what  perBecutioD  we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of  public  men.  how  w 
that  seasoned  life  of  man,  preserved  and  stored  np  in  books  ;  i 
homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  nods  not  in  the  alqlj 
of  an  elemental  life,  but  strike,:  at  the  ethereal  and  iiftli  ei 
reason  itaelf ;  slays  an  immortality  rathL-r  than  a  life. ' ' 

This  energy  is  sublime ;  the  man  is  equal  to  the  came,  and  new  q 
a  loftier  doquence  match  a  loftier  truth.  Terrible  expressions  an 
whelm  the  book-tyrants,  the  profaners  of  thought,  the 
liberty.  'The  council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanbh  inquisition,  engend 
log  together,  brought  forth  or  perfected  those  calalognes  and  ezpur 
indexes,  that  rake  through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  aath 
with  a  violatlori  worse  than  any  that  cotild  be  offered  to  hia  t 
Similar  expressions  lash  the  carnal  tniads  which  believe  without  thiol 
ing,  and  make  their  servihty  into  a  religion.  There  is  a.  passage  whi' 
by  its  bitter  familiarity,  recalls  Swift,  and  surpasses  him  in  all  loftiii 
of  imagination  and  genius : — 

'  A  man  may  be  an  heretic  in  the  truth,  ajid  if  he  believes  things  onljr  la 
bis  pastor  says  so,  .  .  .   the  ver;  truth  he  holds  becomes  lu'a  heresy.  . 
WMlthy  man,  addicted  to  his  pleasure  nnd  lo  his  profits,  finds  religion  V.  ' 
BO  entangled,  and  of  ao  many  piddling  acconnU,  that  of  all  mysteries  he  a 
skill  to  keep  a  slock  going  upon  that  trade.  .  .  .  What  does  be  tl 
resolves  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to  find  hiniself  out  some  factor,  to  whoae  ea 
credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  mansgiug  of  his  rrligious  aflairs  ; 
notf  and  ealimation  that  mnrt  be.     To  hiu  he  adheres,  resigna  Die  wholtw 
house  of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  awl  kej^,  into  hi 
mokes  the  rery  person  of  that  man  his  religion.  ...  So  that  a  man  majr  "fM 
religion  is  now  no  more  within  himself,  but  !s  become  a  dividual  n 
goes  and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  honaei   j 
entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him  ;  his  religion 
night,  pruya,  is  liberally  supped,  and  samptuously  laid  to  sleep  ;  risea,  is  li 
and  after  the  malmsey,  or  some  well-spiced  bruage,  and  better  breakfi 
liis  religion  walks  abroad  at  eight,  and  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  L 
trading  nil  day  without  hia  religion.'' 

Ue  condescended  to  mock  (or  an  instant,  with  what  piercing  ironj' Jl 
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haye  seen.  But  irony,  piercing  as  it  may  be,  seems  to  him  weak.^ 
Hear  him  when  he  comes  to  himself,  when  he  returns  to  open  and 
serious  invective,  when  after  the  carnal  believer  he  overwhelms  the 
carnal  prelate : — 

'  The  table  of  communion,  now  become  a  table  of  separation,  stands  like  an 
exalted  platform  upon  the  brow  of  the  quire,  fortified  with  bulwark  and  barricado, 
to  keep  off  the  profane  touch  of  the  laics,  whilst  the  obscene  and  surfeited  priest 
scruples  not  to  paw  and  mammoc  the  sacramental  bread,  as  familiarly  as  his  tavern 
biscuit ' ' 

He  triumphs  in  believing  that  all  these  profanations  are  to  be  avenged.   * 
The  horrible  doctrine  of  Calvin  has  once  more  fixed  men's  gaze  on  the 
dogma  of  malediction  and  everlasting  damnation.     Hell  in  hand,  Milton    > 
menaces;  he  is  dnmk  with  justice  and  vengeance  amid  the  abysses 
which  he  opens,  and  the  flames  which  he  wields : — 

'  They  shall  be  thrown  eternally  into  the  darkest  and  deepest  gulf  of  hell, 
where,  under  the  despiteful  controul,  the  trample  and  spurn  of  all  the  other 
damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of  their  torture  shall  have  no  other  ease  than  to  exer- 
cice  a  raving  and  bestial  tyranny  over  them  as  their  slaves  and  negroes,  they  shall 
remain  iu  that  plight  for  ever  the  basest,  the  lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most 
underfoot,  and  down-trodded  vassals  of  perdition.' 

Fury  here  mounts  to  the  sublime,  and  Michael  Angelo*s  Christ  is  not 
more  inexorable  and  vengefuL 

Let  us  fill  the  measure;  let  us  add,  as  he  does,  the  prospects  of 
heaven  to  the  visions  of  darkness ;  the  pamphlet  becomes  a  hymn : — 

'  When  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  after  so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  the  huge 
overshadowing  train  of  error  had- almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of 
the  church ;  how  the  bright  and  blissful  Beformation  (by  divine  power)  struck 
through  the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian  tyranny, 
methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that 
reads  or  hears ;  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his  soul  with 
the  fragrancy  of  heaven. ' ' 

Overloaded  with  ornaments,  infinitely  prolonged,  these  periods  are 
triumphant  choruses  of  angelic  alleluias  sung  by  deep  voices  to  the 
accompaniment  of  ten  thousand  harps  of  gold.  In  the  midst  of  his 
syllogisms,  Milton  prays,  sustained  by  the  accent  of  the  prophets,  sur- 
rounded  by  memories  of  the  Bible,  ravished  with  the  splendours  of  the  ^ 
Apocalypse,  but  checked  on  the  brink  of  hallucination  by  science  and  ^^ 
logic,  in  the  siunmit  of  the  calm  dear  atmosphere,  without  rising  to  the 
burning  tracts  where  ecstasy  dissolves  the  reason,  with  a  majesty  of 

'  When  he  is  simply  comic,  he  reaches,  like  Hogarth  and  Swift,  a  rude  and 
farcical  address.  '  A  bishop's  foot  that  has  all  his  toes  (maugre  the  gout),  and  a 
linen  sock  over  it,  is  the  aptest  emblem  of  the  prelat  himself;  who,  being  a 
pluralist,  may,  under  one  surpUce,  hide  four  benefices,  besides  that  great  metro- 
politan toe.' 

*  O/Bt/armation  m  England,  u.  878.  >  Ibid.  IL  366. 
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eloquence  and  a  solemn  grandeur  never  surpassed,  whose  perfeclioi 
proTes  that  he  bos  entered  hia  dom,-dn,  and  gives  promise  of  thi 
beyond  the  prose- writer : — 


1 


'  Thou,  therufore,  that  sitteat  in  light  und  glory  unspproachable,  p«mit 
ungeU  and  men !  next,  thee  I  implore,  omnipnteot  King,  Redet-mer  of  Uut  ' 
rBuumnt  whose  nature  thou  didst  usatne.  ineffable  and  GTerlosting  Love' 
thou,  the  third  aubsirtencB  of  divine  iuGnitnde,  illnmining  Spirit,  the  joy  tni 
tolace  of  created  things !  one  Tripersonal  Godhead  I  look  upon  this  tbj  poor  and 
olmoat  apent  and  expiring  chnrch.  ...  O  let  them  not  bring  nbout  their 
deiigna,  ...   to  reinvolve  ns  in  that  pitcbj  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  where 
tbaii  never  more  see  the  sun  of  Oiy  truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheerfiil 
never  more  hear  the  hird  of  morning  sing. ' ' 

*  O  ThoQ  the  ever-begotten  Light  and  perfect  Image  of  the  Father, 
is  there  that  cannot  trace  thee  now  in  thy  beamy  walk  through  the  midat  of  6tj 
snnotuary,  amidst  those  golden  candlesticks,  which  have  long  snf&trd  a  dimnM 
amongat  us  throDgh  the  violence  of  those  that  had  seised  them,  and  were  mm 
taken  with  the  mention  of  their  gold  than  of  their  starry  light  ?  .  .  .  Come 
fore,  0  thou  that  hast  the  seven  stars  in  thy  right  hand,  appoint  thy 
priests  according  to  their  orders  and  comscs  of  old,  to  minister  before  thee, 
duly  to  press  and  pour  out  the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  and  ever-bomlng 
Thou  hast  aent  out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  over  all  the  land  to 
eBect,  and  stirred  np  their  vows  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  abont  thy 
.  .  .  O  perfect  and  aecompliah  thy  glorious  acta !  .  .  .  Come  fortk  ant  of 
royal  chambers,  0  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  1  put  on  the  visible  nl 
thy  imperial  majesty,  lake  np  that  unlimited  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Fl 
hath  bequeathed  thee ;  for  now  the  voice  of  tliy  bride  calls  thee,  and  all 
aigli  to  be  renewed.'* 

Thb  song  of  supplications  and  cheerfnine 
dours ;  and  if  you  search  oil  literature,  you  v 
to  this  writer  of  prose. 

Is  he  truly  a  prose-writer ?      Entangled  dialectics,  a  heavy  wid 
awkward  mind,  fanatical  and  ferocious  provincialisni,  an  epic  grandeur 
of  sustained  and  superabundant  images,  the  blast  and  the  temerities  of 
implacable  and   all-powerful  passion,   tlie  sublimity  of  religious  and 
lyric  exaltation :  we  do  not  recognise  in  these  features  a  man  bom  to 
expliun,  persuade,  and  prove.     The  scholasticism  and  grossness  of  the 
time  have  blunted  or  rusted  bis  logic.     Imagination  and  eDtLnsiatm 
carried  biui  away  and  enchained  him  in  metaphor.     Thus  dauled  (| 
marred,  he  could  not  produce  »  perfect  work ;  he  did  but  write  n 
tracts,  called  forth  by  practical  interest  and  actual  hate,  and  line  isoUl 
morsels,  inspired  by  collision  with  a  grand  idea,  and  by  the  momeotai 
flight  of  genius.    Yet,  in  all  these  abandoned  fragments,  the  man  sfaol 
in  his  entirety.     The  systematic  and  lyric  spirit  is  manifested  in  ■ 
pamphlet  as  well  as  in  the  poem;    the  faculty  of  embracing  j 
effects,  and  of  being  shaken  by  them,  remains  on  an  equality  ii 


1  outpouring  of  gplea 
vi!l  hardly  find  poets  equal 


>  0/ B^ormaHon  in  En^and,  ii.  417. 


'  Anlmadvernont,  etc,  iSL-Tl^ 
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two  careers,  and  you  will  see  in  the  Paradise  and  Camus  what  you  have 
met  with  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Eeformation^  and  in  the  Animadversions 
on  the  Bemonstrant, 

VI. 

'Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me,'  writes  Dryden,   Uhat  Spenser 
was  his  original'     In  fact,  by  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  morals, 
by  the  fulness  and  connection  of  their  style,  by  the  noble  chivalric  sen- 
timents, and  their  fine  classical  arrangement,  they  are  brothers.     But 
he  had  yet  other  masters — ^Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Burton,  Drummond, 
Ben  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  the  whole  splendid  English  Renaissance,  and  i^ 
behind  it  the  Italian  poesy,  Latin  antiquity,  the  fine  Greek  literature, 
and  all  the  sources  whence  the  English  Renaissance  sprang.     He  con- 
tinued the  great  current,  but  in  a  manner  of  his  own.     He  took  their 
mythology,  their  allegories,  sometimes  their  conceits,^  and  found  the 
trick  of  their  rich  colouring,  their  magnificent  sentiment  of  Uving  nature, 
their  inexhaustible  admiration  of  forms  and  colours.     But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  transformed  their  diction,  and  employed  poetry  in  a  new  service. 
He  wrote,  not  by  impulse,  and  at  the  mere  contact  with  things,  but  like 
a  man  of  letters,  a  classic,  in  a  scholarlike  manner,  with  the  assistance 
of  books,  seeing  objects  as  much  through  previous  writings  as  in 
themselves,  adding  to  his  images  the  images  of  others,  borrowing  and  ^ 
re-casting  their  inventions,  as  an  artist  who  unites  and  multiplies  the 
bosses  and  driven  gold,  already  entvrined  on  a  diadem  by  twenty  work- 
men.    He  made  thus  for  himself  a  composite  and  brilliant  style,  less 
natural  than  that  of  his  precursors,  less  fit  for  effusions,  less  akin  to  the 
lively  first  glow  of  sensation,  but  more  solid,  more  regular,  more  capable 
of  concentrating  in  one  large  patch  of  light  all  their  sparklings  and 
splendours,  v  He  brings  together,  like  ^schylus,  words  of  'six  cubits,' 
plumed  and  decked  in  purple,  and  made  them  flow  like  a  royal  train 
before  his  idea,  to  exalt  and  announce  it     He  introduces  to  us 

'  The  breathing  roses  of  the  wood. 
Fair  silver-buskin'd  nymphs ;'  * 

and  tells  how 

*  The  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  PhoDbos'  wain ;' ' 

and  speaks  of 

'  All  the  sea-girt  isles. 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep  ;'  ^ 

See  the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  ;  amongst  others,  the  first  few  strophes.     See 
tHao  Lyddas, 

*  Arcades,  v.  32.  '  Camus,  v.  188-190.  « Ibid,  v.  21-23. 
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'  TlitLt  niuttstnrbcd  sung  of  pure  connetit. 
Aye  snng  before  the  Bapphire-colour'd  tliroiie, 
Tf)  Him  that  sila  tbereon, 
With  gslnti]'  shout,  and  aolemn  jabflee  ; 
Where  the  bright  Seruphim,  in  btirnitig  row, 
Thfir  lond-QpIifled  aagui'trnrapetB  blow. ' ' 

He  gathered  Into  full  nosegays  the  flowers  scattered  tliiough  the  other 

poets : 

'  yp  valleyB  low,  where  the  mild  whiaperB  use 
Ofshailea,  and  wsnton  winds,  and  gnahing  tirtMik^ 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  Gporetj'  lookt ; 
Throw  hither  all  yonr  qniunt  etiaiusll'd  ejes, 
That  oa  the  green  torf  isuuk  the  honied  shownra. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vemnl  flowvrH. 
Bring  the  rathe  priiorosc  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tnfted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pausj  freak 'd  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  ban*;  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  Bower  that  sad  embroidery  we4rs : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 
And  daffadillies  &11  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureat  herse  where  Lycid  lies. ' ' 

When  still  quite  young,  on  bis  quitting  Cambridge,  he  inclined  to  tlir 
magniScent  and  grand ;  be  wanted  a  great  rolling  Terse,  an  ample  and 
sounding  strophe,  vast  periods  of  fourteen  and  four-and-twenty  lines. 
He  did  not  face  objects  ou  a  level,  as  a  mortal,  but  from  on  high,  Hke 
those  archangels  of  Goetlie,*  who  embrace  at  a  glance  the  whole  ocew 
lashing  its  coasts,  and  the  earth  rolling  on,  wrapt  in  the  harmony  of  tht 
fraternal  stars.  It  was  not  life  that  he  felt,  hke  the  masters  of  iIh- 
RenaJssance,  but  greatness,  like  jEschylus,  and  the  Uebrew  seer;.' 
manly  and  lyric  spirits  like  his  own,  who,  nourished  like  him  in  reli- 
gious emotions  and  continuous  enthusiasm,  like  him  displayed  sacerdolal 
pomp  and  majesty.  To  express  such  a  sentiment,  images,  and  poetry 
addressed  only  to  the  eyes,  were  not  enough;  sounds  also  were  reqoisile, 
and  that  more  introspective  poetry  which,  purged  from  corporeal  shoin, 
could  reach  the  soul :  Milton  was  a  musician ;  his  hymns  ruUed  with  tlii 
slowness  of  a  measured  song  and  the  gravity  of  a  decUmatton ;  auH  i' 
seems  Iiimself  to  be  describing  his  art  in  these  incomparable  v&n^.v 
which  are  evolved  like  the  solemn  harmony  of  a  motett: 

^  Ode  at  a  Solnan  Matie,  b.  6-11,  ^LyatUu,  f-  136-151. 

'  Faiul,  Prolog  im  HimmtL 

*  See  the  prophecy  against  Archbishop  Laud  in  Lyeidat,  v.  130 : 
'  But  that  twO'handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  onoe,  and  smiu 
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'  Bat  eUc,  in  deep  of  night,  wben  drowainesa 
Huth  lock'd  Dp  moTtikl  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  sirens'  hannon)', 
That  ait  npoD  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 
And  sin^  to  those  that  hold  die  vital  sh(«rs. 
And  tnrn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  whivh  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Sack  sweet  compnlsion  doth  in  muaick  lie. 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  NeiKnit;, 
And  keep  unattadj  Nature  to  her  kw. 
And  the  low  world  in  measlmd  motion  draw 
After  the  heayenly  tune,  (cbich  tione  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurgedeiir.'' 
,   'With  hb  style-,  his  subjects  differed;  he  compacted  and  ennobled 
t  poet's  domaJQ  as  well  ns  his  language,  and  consecrated  hb  thougbts 
s  well  as  hb  words.     He  who  knows  the  true  nature  of  poetry  soon 
finds,  as  Milton  said  a  little  later,  what  despicable  creatures  '  libidinous 
and  ignorant  poetasters'  are,  and  to  what  religious,  glorious,  splendid 
use  poetry  can  be  put  in  things  divine  and  human.     'These  abilities, 
wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed, 
but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation;  and  are  of  power, 
beside  the  office  of  a  pulpil,  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  ot  the 
mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness,  and  what 
"  I  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  pro'^idence  in 
b  church;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds 
'  1  triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith 
inst  the  eaemies  of  Christ.'  * 

In  fact,  from  the  first,  at  St,  Paul's  School  and  at  Cambridge,  he  had 

written  Paraplrriwca  of  the  Psnlma,  then  composed  odes  on  the  Nattvily, 

Citcumeifiim,  and  Pasfinn.     Presently  appeared  sad  poems  on  the-Dea/A 

f  a  Fair  Infant,  An  Epitaph  on  the  Marchionas  of  Wijwjiester ;  then 

e  and  noble  verses  On  Time,  at  a  Solemn  Muaick,  n  sonnet  On  hiB 

■rived  to  the  Age  of  Twenty-Uiree,  '  a  late  spring  which  shew'th 

0  bud  or  blossom,'    At  last  wo  have  him  in  the  country  with  his  father, 

and  the  hopes,  dreams,  Urst  enchautmenls  of  youth,  rise  from  lib  heart 
like  the  morning  breath  of  a  summer's  day.     But  what  it  distance  be- 
tween these  culm  and  bright  contemplations  and  the  warm  youth,  the 
Iuptuous  Adonis  of  Shakspeurc !     He  walked,  used  his  eyes,  listened ; 
re  bis  joys  ended  ;  they  are  but  the  poetic  joys  of  the  soul : 
'To  hear  the  Urk  htffn  his  diglit. 
And  singing,  startle  the  itull  night. 
From  his  walcb-tower  in  Uie  skttn, 
TUl  the  dappled  ilawn  doth  rite  ; .  .  . 


lofty  hj 
^^B  vror 
^Kichu 
^Hd  tri 

In  ' 
writtep 
Circum 

^Eobud 


■  Areiide*,  t.  61~T3> 

i.  The  Reatoa  <(f  Church  Ooctmment,  book  ii 
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While  tbe  plowman,  near  at  hand. 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land. 
And  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  sithe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.' ' 

To  see  the  Tillage  dances  and  gaiety ;  to  look  upon  the  '  high  triumphs* 
and  the  'busy  hum  of  men*  in  the  'towered  cities;'  aboye  all,  to 
abandon  himself  to  melody,  to  the  divine  roll  of  sweet  verse,  and  the 
charming  dreams  which  they  spread  before  us  in  a  golden  light ; — this 
is  all ;  and  presently,  as  if  he  had  gone  too  far,  to  counterbalance  this 
eulogy  of  sensuous  joys,  he  summons  Melancholy : 

'  Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestick  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commercing  vdth  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. '  * 

With  her  he  wanders  amidst  grave  thoughts  and  grave  sights,  which 
recall  a  man  to  his  condition,  and  prepare  him  for  his  duties,  now 
amongst  the  high  colonnades  of  primeval  trees,  whose  *  high-embowed 
roof*  retains  the  silence  and  the  twilight  under  their  shade ;  now  in 

*  The  studious  cloysters  pale,  .  .  . 
With  antick  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  riclily  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light ;  * ' 

now  again  in  the  retirement  of  the  study,  where  the  cricket  chirps, 
where  the  lamp  of  labour  shines,  where  the  mind,  alone  with  the  noble 
minds  of  the  past,  may 

*  Unsi)here 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook.  *  * 

He  was  filled  with  this  lofty  philosophy.  Whatever  the  language  he 
used,  English,  Italian,  or  Latin,  whatever  the  kind  of  verse,  sonnets, 
hymns,  stanzas,  tragedy  or  epic,  he  always  returned  to  it  He  praised 
above  all  chaste  love,  piety,  generosity,  heroic  force.  It  was  not  from 
scruple,  but  it  was  innate  in  him  ;  his  cliicf  need  and  faculty  led  him  to 
noble  conceptions.    He  took  a  delight  in  admiring,  as  Shakspeare  in  creat- 

1  U Allegro,  v.  41-68.  «  II  Penseroeo,  v.  31-40. 

3  Ibid.  V.  156-160.  *  Ibkl.  r.  88-92. 
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WdeitToyag,  fts  Byron  in  combating,  as  Spenser  in  dream- 

■  omameiital  poems,  which  were  only  employed  to  exhibit 

introduce  fairy-tales,  in  Masques,  like  those  ot  Ben  Jonson, 

Q  character.    They  were  amusements  for  the  castle ; 

Bt  of  them  lectures  on  magnanimity  and  constancy :  one  of 

I,  well  worked  out,  with  a  complete  originality  and  extra- 

a  of  stj'le,  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  and  is  simply  the 

r  virtue. 

1  the  hearens  at  the  first  dash.     A  spirit,  descended 
^t  of  wild  woods,  repeats  thb  ode : 

'  Before  the  starry  threahold  of  Jove's  court 
Sly  tniunion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  briKlit  aerial  spirita  liva  Insphered 
I II  n^gioiia  mild  of  calm  and  serene  sir, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
^Vhii^b  men  call  earth ;  and,  with  low-thonghted  caie 
Coafiiieil,  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here, 
Scrirc  to  keep  ap  a  frail  and  feverish  beinf^ 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Tirtue  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants,  ' 
Amongst  the  enthroned  Qoda  on  minted  seats.' ' 
Such  characters  cannot  speak ;  they  sing.     The  drama  is  an  antique 
oper%,  composed  like  the  Prometheus  of  solemn  hymns.     The  spectator  " 
ia  transported  beyond  the  real  world.     He  does  not  listen  to  men,  but 
to  sentiments.    He  assists  at  a  concert,  as  in  Shakspeare ;  the  Comus 
continues  the  Midsummer  Nighfe  Dream,  as  a  choir  of  deep  men's  voices 
continues  the  glowing  and  sad  symphony  of  the  instruments : 

'  Through  the  perplei'd  paths  of  this  drear  wood, 
The  nodding  horroor  of  whose  shad;  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger,' ' 

strays  a  noble  lady,  separated  from  her  two  brothers,  troubled  by  the 
savage  cries  and  turbulent  joy  which  she  hears  from  afar.  IlieTe  the 
son  of  Circe  the  enchantress,  sensual  Comus,  dances  and  shakes  his 
torches  amid  the  clamour  of  men  transformed  into  brutes ;  it  b  the 
hour  when 

'  The  soonds  and  seas,  with  all  thdr  finny  drove. 

Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ; 

And,  on  the  tawn;  eands  and  abelvea 

Trip  the  pert  faeries  and  the  dai^ier  elves.'' 
Hie  lady  Is  terrified,  and  sinks  on  her  knees ;  and  in  the  misty  forms 
which  float  above  in   the   pale  light,  perceives   the  mysterious  and 
heavenly  guardians  who  watch  over  her  life  and  honour: 

'  O,  welcome,  pure-eyed  faith ;  white-handed  Hope, 

Thoa  hovering  angel,  girt  wiUi  golden  wings ; 

'Ctam^ttl-U.  ■ /Wd.  r.  37-89.  »/«<(.  t-.  115-118. 
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And  thou,  nnblemisb'd  form  of  Chastity  ! 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  ^Supreme  Grood,  to  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were. 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 

I  did  not  err  ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove/  ^ 

She  calls  her  brothers  : 

'  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Hose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perftunes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,' 

across  the  '  violet-embroider'd  vale/  to  the  dissolute  god  whom  she 
enchants.     He  comes  disguised  as  a  '  gentle  shepherd,'  and  says : 

'  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  ¥rings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  eveiy  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  !     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  syrens  three. 
Amidst  the  flowery -kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs  ; 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  :  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention.  .  .  . 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.  * ' 

They  were  heavenly  songs  which  Comus  heard ;  Milton  describes, 
and  at  the  same  time  imitates  them;  he  makes  us  imderstand  the 
saying  of  his  master  Plato,  that  virtuous  melodies  teach  virtue. 

Circe^s  son  has  by  deceit  carried  off  the  noble  lady,  and  seats  her^ 
with  ^  nerves  all  chained  up,'  in  a  sumptuous  palace  before  a  table 
spread  with  all  dainties.  She  accuses  him,  resists,  insults  him,  and  the 
style  assumes  an  air  of  heroical  indignation,  to  scorn  the  offer  of  the 
tempter. 

*  When  lust, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk. 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 

1  C<mu8,  V.  213-225.  *  Ibid,  v,  655-567.  »  Ibid,  v.  244-264. 
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Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts  ; 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies  and  imbnites,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp, 
Oft  seen  in  chamel  vaults  and  sepulchres 
Lingering,  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 
As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved.'  ^ 

Confounded,  Comus  pauses ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  brothers,  led  by 
the  attendant  Spirit,  cast  themselves  upon  him  with  drawn  swords.  He 
flees,  carrying  off  his  magic  wand.  To  deliver  the  enchanted  lady, 
they  summon  Sabrina,  the  benevolent  naiad,  who  sits 

'  Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 
In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  (her)  amber-dropping  hair.' ' 

The  *  goddess  of  the  silver  lake '  rises  lightly  from  her  *  coral-paven 
bed,'  and  her  chariot  *  of  turkis  blue  and  emerald-green,'  sets  her  down 

'  By  the  rushy-fringed  bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank.' ' 

Sprinkled  by  this  chaste  and  cool  hand,  the  lady  leaves  the  '  venom'd 
seat'  which  held  her  spell-bound ;  the  brothers,  with  their  sister,  reign 
peacefully  in  their  father's  palace ;  and  the  Spirit,  who  has  conducted 
all,  pronounces  this  ode,  in  which  the  poetry  leads  up  to  philosophy : 
the  voluptuous  light  of  an  Oriental  legend  bathes  the  Elysium  of  the 
good,  and  all  the  splendours  of  nature  assemble  to  add  a  seductiveness 
to  virtue. 

'  To  the  oc^  now  I  fly, 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 

Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  ^y : 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 

Bevels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-boaom'd  Hours, 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 

There  eternal  Summer  dwells. 

And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing, 

About  the  cedar'n  alleys  fling 

Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smeUs. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 

^  ComuBf  V,  46&-478.     It  is  the  elder  brother  who  utters  these  lines  when 
speaking  of  his  sister. — Tb. 

•  JUd.  V,  861-668.  » Ibid.  v.  8M. 
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Flowers  of  more  mingled  htm 

Than  her  purpled  scarf  can  shew ; 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 

(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  tnie) 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses. 

Where  yonng  Adonis  oft  reposes^ 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 

Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen : 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 

Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced. 

Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced. 

After  her  wandering  labours  long. 

Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  bom. 

Youth  and  Joy  ;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run. 

Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end. 

Where  the  bow*d  welkin  slow  doth  bend  ; 

And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

To  the  comers  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me. 

Love  Virtue  ;  she  alone  is  free : 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  ; 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her.*  * 

Should  I  have  remarked  on  the  awkwardnesses,  strangenesses,  over- 
loaded expressions,  the  inheritance  of  the  Renaissance,  a  philosophical 
question,  the  work  of  a  reasoner  and  a  Platonist  ?  I  have  not  percdved 
these  faults.  All  was  effaced  before  the  spectacle  of  the  bright  Renais- 
sance, transformed  by  austere  philosophy,  and  of  sublimity  adored  upon 
an  altar  of  flowers. 

That,  I  think,  was  his  last  profane  poem.  Already,  in  the  one 
which  followed,  Lj/cidas,  celebrating  in  the  style  of  Vir^  the  death  of 
a  beloved  friend,*  he  suffers  the  Puritan  wrath  and  prejudices  to  shine 
through,  inveighs  against  the  bad  teaching  and  tyranny  of  the  bishops, 
and  speaks  of  'that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door,  ready  to  smite 
once,  and  smite  no  more.*  On  his  return  from  Italy,  controversy  and 
action  carried  him  away ;  prose  begins,  poetry  is  arrested.  From 
time  to  time  a  patriotic  or  religious  sonnet  comes  to  break  the  long 
silence ;  now  to  praise  the  chief  Puritans,  Cromwell,  Vane,  Fairfax ; 
now  to  celebrate  the  death  of  a  pious  lady,  or  the  life  of  '  a  virtuous 
young  lady ; '  once  to  pray  God  '  to  avenge  his  slaughtered  saints,'  the 

1  Comwy  V.  976-1023.  «  Edward  King,  1637. 
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nnhappy  Protestants  of  Piedmont,  'whose  bones  lie  scatter'd  on  the 
Alpine  mountains  cold ;'  again,  on  hia  second  wife,  dead  a  year  atter 
iheir  marriage,  liis  well  beloved  'sunt' — '  brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis, 
from  the  grave, .  .  .  came,  vested  all  in  while,  pure  as  her  mind ;'  loyal 
friendships,  sorrows  bowed  to  or  subdued,  aspirations  generous  or 
stoical,  which  reverses  did  but  purify.  Old  age  came ;  cut  off  from 
power,  action,  even  hope,  he  returned  to  the  great  dreams  of  his  youth. 
As  of  old,  he  went  out  of  this  low  world  in  search  of  the  sublime ;  for 
the  actual  is  petty,  and  the  familiar  seems  dull.  He  selects  his  new  . 
characters  on  the  verge  of  sacred  antiquity,  as  he  selected  his  old  ones 
on  the  verge  of  fabulous  antiquity,  because  distance  adds  to  their 
stature ;  and  habit,  ceasing  to  measure,  ceases  also  to  depreciate  them. 
Just  now  we  had  creatures  of  fancy :  Joy,  daughter  of  Zephyr  and 
Aoroni ;  Melancholy,  daughter  of  Vesta  and  Saturn ;  Comtis,  son  of 
Circe,  ivy-crowned,  god  of  echoing  woods  and  turbulent  e«cesa.  Now, 
Samson,  despiser  of  giants,  elect  of  the  strong  god,  exterminator  of 
idolaters,  Satan  and  his  peers,  Christ  and  Ids  angels,  come  and  rise  be- 
fore our  eyes  like  superhuman  statues ;  and  their  far  removal,  rendering 
vain  our  curious  hands,  will  preserve  our  admiration  and  their  majesty. 
Let  us  rise  further  and  higher,  to  the  origin  of  things,  amongst  eternal 
beings,  to  the  commencement  of  thought  and  life,  to  the  battles  of  God, 
in  this  unknown  world  where  sentiments  and  existences,  r^sed  above 
the  ken  of  man,  elude  bis  judgment  and  criticism  to  command  his 
veneration  and  awe ;  let  the  sustained  song  of  solemn  verse  unfold  the 
actions  of  these  shadowy  figures :  we  shall  experience  the  same  emotion 
as  in  a  cathedral,  while  the  organ  prolongs  its  reverberations  among  the 
arches,  and  through  the  dim  light  of  the  tapers  the  incense  clouds  en- 
velope the  colossal  bulk  of  the  columns. 

But  if  the  heart  remains  unchanged,  the  genius  is  transformed. 
Manliness  has  supplanted  youth.  Tlie  richness  has  decreased,  the 
severity  has  increased.  Seventeen  years  of  fighting  and  misfortune 
have  steeped  his  soul  in  religious  ideas.  Mythology  has  yielded  to 
theology;  the  habit  of  discussion  has  ended  by  subduing  the  lyric 
flight ;  accumulated  learning  by  clicking  the  original  genius.  The  poet 
no  more  sings  sublime  verse,  he  relates  or  harangues  in  grave  verses 
He  no  longer  invents  a  personal  style ;  be  imitates  antique  tragedy  or 
epic.  In  SamsoH  be  finds  a  cold  and  lofty  tragedy,  in  Paradise  tie- 
gained  n  cold  nnd  noble  epic  ;  he  composes  an  imperfect  and  sublime 
poem  in  Partulifc  Lost 

Would  he  could  have  written  it  as  he  tried,  in  the  shape  of  a  drama, 
or  better,  as  the  Prometlieia  of  .i^hylns,  as  a  lyric  opera !  Such  and 
Buch  a  subject  demands  such  and  such  a  style ;  if  you  resist,  you  de- 
stroy your  work,  too  happy  if,  in  the  deformed  medley,  chance  pro- 
duces and  preserves  a  few  beautiful  fragment*.  To  bring  the  super- 
natural upon  the  scene,  you  must  not  continue  in  your  original  mood ; 
if  you  do,  you  have  the  air  of  not  believing  in  it.     Vision  reveala  it, 
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and  the  stjie  of  vision  must  express  it.      Whea  Spenser  writes,  1 
dreams.     We  listen  to  the  happy  concerts  of  his  aenol  music,  and  li 
Taiying  traio  of  liis  fimciful  apparitions  unfolds  like  a  Taponr  befofl 
our  accomtnodating  and  dazzled  gaze.     When  Dante  writes,  he  ii 
and  his  cries  of  anguish,  his  transports,  the  incoherent  succession  ofl^ 
infernal  or  nijsticai  phantoms,  carry  us  with  him  into  the  inrisiql 
world  which  he  describes.     Ecstasy  alone  renders  visible  and  cred 
the  objects  of  ecstasy.     If  you  tell  us  of  the  exploits  of  the  Deity  J 
you  tell  us  of  Cromwell's,  in  a  grave  and  lofty  tone,  we  do  n 
and  as  He  consiitutes  the  whole  of  your  poem,  we  do  not  see  anything 
We  conclude  that  you  have  accepted  a  tradition,  that  you  adorn  it  with 
the  fictions  of  your  mind,  that  you  arc  a  preacher,  not  a  prophet,  a 
decorator,  not  a  poet     We  find  that  you  sing  of  God  as  the  v 
pray  to  him,  after  a  formula  learnt,  not  from  spontaneous  exDOtit 
Change  your  style,  or,  if  you  can,  change  your  emotion.     Try  and  d 
cover  in  yourself  the  ancient  fervour  of  psalmists  and  apostles,  to  n 
create  the  divine  legend,  to  fee!  over  again  the  sublime  motions  by  «' ' 
the  inspired  and  disturbed  mind  perceives  God ;  then  the  grand  lyi 
verse  will  roll  on,  laden  with  splendours.    Thus  roused,  we  shall  not  hail 
to  examine  whether  it  be  Adam  or  Messiah  who  speaks  j  we  shall  not 
have  to  demand  that  they  shall  be  real,  and  constructed  by  the  hand 
of  a  psychologist ;  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  their  puerile  or 
unlooked  for  actions  ;  we  shall  be  carried  away,  we  shall  share  in  your 
creative  madness;  we  shall  be  drawn  onward  by  the  dow  of  bold  imag«9| 
or  raised  by  the  combination  of  gigantic  metaphors ;  we  shall  be  a 
like  j^schylus,  when  his  thunder-stricken  Prometheus  hears  the  uiu- 
versal  concert  of  streams,  seas,  forests,  and  created  beings,  I; 
him,'  as  David  before  Jehovah,  for  whom  a  thousand  years  are  b 
yesterday,  who  '  earriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood ; 
they  are  like  grass  which  gtoweth  up,'' 

But  the  age  of  metaphysical  inspiration,  long  diverted,  had  not  yet 
reappeared.     Far  in  the  past  Dante  was  fading  away  ;  far  to  ihefoliiTC 
Goethe  lay  unreveoled.     People  saw  not  yet  the  pantheistic  Fauit,  a 
the  vague  nature  which  absorbs  all  transformed  existence  u 
bosom ;  they  saw  no  longer  the  mystic  paradise  and  immortal  I 
whose  ideal  light  envelopes  souls  redeemed.    Protestantism  bad  n^tbc 
altered  nor  renewed  divine  nature ;  the  guardian  of  an  accepted  creed 
and  ancient  tradition,  it  had  only  transformed  ecdesiastical  di»ciplias 
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and  the  doctrine  of  grace.  It  bad  only  called  the  Christian  to  personal 
salvation  and  secular  liberty.  It  had  only  remodelled  man,  it  had  not 
re-created  the  Deity.  It  could  not  produce  a  divine  epic,  but  a  human 
epic.  It  could  not  sing  the  battles  and  works  of  God,  but  the  tempta- 
tions and  salvation  of  the  souL  At  the  time  of  Christ  came  the  poems 
of  cosmogony ;  at  the  time  of  Milton,  the  confessions  of  psychology. 
At  the  time  of  Christ  each  imagination  produced  a  hierarchy  of  super- 
natural beings,  and  a  history  of  the  world ;  at  the  time  of  Milton,  every 
heart  recorded  the  series  of  its  upliftings,  and  the  history  of  grace. 
Learning  and  reflection  led  Milton  to  a  metaphysical  poem  which  was 
not  the  natural  offspring  of  the  age,  whilst  inspiration  and  ignorance 
revealed  to  Bunyan  the  psychological  narrative  which  suited  the  age, 
and  the  great  man^s  genius  was  feebler  than  the  tinker^s  simplicity. 

And  why?  Milton's  poem,  suppressing  lyrical  illusion,  admitted 
critical  inquiry.  Free  from  enthusiasm  we  judge  his  characters;  we 
demand  that  they  shall  be  living,  real,  complete,  harmonious,  like  those 
of  a  novel  or  a  drama.  No  longer  hearing  odes,  we  would  see  objects 
and  souls :  we  ask  that  Adam  and  Eve  should  act  in  conformity  with 
their  primitive  nature ;  that  Grod,  Satan,  and  Messiah  should  act  and 
feel  in  conformity  with  their  superhuman  nature.  Shakspeare  would 
barely  have  discharged  the  task;  Milton,  the  logician  and  reasoner, 
failed  in  it.  He  gives  us  correct  solemn  discourse,  and  gives  us  nothing 
more ;  his  characters  are  speeches,  and  in  their  sentiments  we  find  only 
heaps  of  puerilities  and  contradictions. 

Adam  and  Eve,  the  first  pair  I  I  approach,  and  it  seems  as  though 
I  discovered  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Raphael  Sanzio,  imitated  by  Milton, 
so  his  biographers  tell  us,  glorious,  strong,  voluptuous  children,  naked 
in  the  light  of  heaven,  motionless  and  absorbed  before  grand  land- 
scapes, with  bright  vacant  eyes,  with  no  more  thought  than  the  bull  or 
the  horse  on  the  grass  beside  them.  I  listen,  and  I  hear  an  English 
household,  two  reasoners  of  the  period — Colonel  Hutchinson  and  his 
wife.  Heavens  I  dress  them  at  once.  Folk  so  cultivated  should  have 
invented  before  all  a  pair  of  trousers  and  modesty.  What  dialogues ! 
Dissertations  capped  by  politeness,  mutual  sermons  concluded  by  bows. 
What  bows !  Philosophical  compliments  and  moral  smiles.  I  yielded, 
says  Eve, 

'  And  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair.'  ^ 

Dear  learned  poet,  you  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  one  of  your 
three  ¥rives  had,  as  an  apt  pupil,  uttered  to  you  by  way  of  conclusion 
the  above  solid  theoretical  maxim.  They  did  utter  it  to  you ;  this  is 
a  scene  from  your  own  household : 

1  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  v,  489. 
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'  So  spake  our  general  mother  ;  and,  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreproved 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean*d 
On  our  first  father  ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  ;  he,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissiye  charms. 
Smiled  with  superiour  love,  .  .  •  and  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure.'  * 

This  Adam  entered  Paradise  via  England.  There  be  learned  respecta- 
bility, and  there  he  studied  moral  speechifying.  Let  us  hear  this  man 
before  he  has  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  A  bachelor  of  arts,  in  his 
introductory  address,  could  not  utter  more  fitly  and  nobly  a  greater 
number  of  pithless  sentences : 

'  Fair  consort,  the  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose  ;  since  Grod  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep. 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumbrous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids  ;  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest : 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways  ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account ' ' 

A  very  useful  and  excellent  Puritanical  exhortation !  That  is  English 
virtue  and  morality ;  and  at  evening,  in  every  family,  it  can  be  read  to  the 
children  like  the  Bible.  Adam  is  your  true  paterfamilias,  with  a  vote, 
an  M.P.,  an  old  Oxford  man,  consulted  at  need  by  his  wife,  dealing 
out  to  her  with  prudent  measure  the  scientific  explanations  which  she 
requires.  This  night,  for  instance,  the  poor  lady  had  a  bad  dream, 
and  Adam,  in  his  trencher-cap,  administers  this  learned  psychological 

draught :  * 

*  Know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief ;  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things. 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes 
Which  Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion.  .  .  . 

« 

1  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  v.  492-502.  2  /jy.  p,  610-622. 

3  It  would  be  impossible  that  a  man  so  learned,  so  argumentative,  should  spend 
his  whole  time  in  gardening  and  making  up  nosegays. 
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Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her ;  bat,  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  prodnces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams  ; 
lU  matching  words  and  deeds  long  post  or  late.'  ^ 

Here  was  something  to  send  Eve  off  to  sleep  again.  Her  husband, 
noting  the  effect,  adds  like  an  accredited  casuist : 

'  Yet  be  not  sad : 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved ;  and  leave 

No  sx>ot  or  blame  behind.' ' 

We  recognise  the  Protestant  husband,  his  wife's  confessor.  Next  day 
comes  an  angel  on  a  visit.     Adam  tells  Eve : 

*  Go  with  speed. 
And,  what  thy  stores  contain,  bring  forth,  and  poor 
Abondance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger  ...  he 
Beholding  shall  confess,  that  here  on  earth 
God  hath  dispensed  his  bounties  as  in  heaven. ' ' 

Mark  this  becoming  zeal  of  a  hospitable  lady.     She  goes  in  haste  : 

'  What  choice  to  choose  for  deUcacy  best ; 
What  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant ;  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change.'  * 

She  makes  sweet  wine,  perry,  creams;  scatters  flowers  and  leaves 
under  the  table.  Good  housewife !  How  many  votes  will  she  gain 
among  the  country  squires,  when  Adam  stands  for  Parliament !  Adam 
belongs  to  the  Opposition,  is  a  Whig,  a  Puritan.     He 

'  Walks  forth  ;  without  more  train 
Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections  :  in  himself  was  all  his  state  ; 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold. 
Dazzles  the  crowd.'  * 

The  epic  is  changed  into  a  political  poem,  and  we  have  heard  an 
epigram  against  power.  The  preliminary  ceremonies  are  somewhat 
long ;  fortunately,  the  dishes  being  uncooked,  *  no  fear  lest  dinner 
cool.*     The  angel,  though  ethereal,  eats  like  a  Lincolnshire  farmer  : 

*  Nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians  ;  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubst^tiate :  what  redounds,  transpires 
Through  spirits  with  ease. '  * 

1  Paradise  Last,  book  v.  v.  100-113.    >  Ibid.  v.  116-119.     >  Ibid.  v.  813-330. 
«  Ibid.  V.  333-336.  '  '  Ibid.  v.  851-857.    *  Ibid.  v.  434-439. 
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At  table  Eve  listens  to  the  angel's  stories,  then  discreedj  rises  at 
dessert,  yrhen  they  are  getting  into  politics.  English  ladies  may  learn 
by  her  example  to  perceive  from  their  lords'  faces  when  they  are 
'entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse.'  The  sex  does  not  mount 
so  high.  A  wise  lady  prefers  her  husband's  talk  to  that  of  strangers. 
'  Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferred.'  Now  Adam  hears  a  little 
treatise  on  astronomy.     He  concludes,  like  a  practical  Englishman : 

'  Bat  to  know 
That  which  before  as  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom :  what  is  more,  is  fame. 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence ; 
And  renders  us,  in  things  that  most  concern. 
Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.'  ^ 

The  angel  gone,  Eve,  dissatisfied  with  her  garden,  wishes  to  have  it 
improved,  and  proposes  to  her  husband  to  work  in  it,  she  on  one  side, 
he  on  the  other.     He  says,  with  an  approving  smile : 

'  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.  * ' 

But  he  fears  for  her,  and  would  keep  her  at  his  side.  She  rebels  with 
a  little  prick  of  proud  vanity,  like  a  young  lady  who  mayn't  go  out  by 
herself.  She  has  her  way,  goes,  and  eats  the  apple.  Here  interminable 
speeches  come  down  on  the  reader,  as  numerous  and  cold  as  winter 
showers.  The  speeches  of  Parliament  after  Pride's  Purge  were  hardly 
heavier.  The  serpent  seduces  Eve  by  a  collection  of  arguments  worthy 
of  the  punctilious  Chillingworth,  and  then  the  syllogistic  mist  enters 
her  poor  brain : 

*  His  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want : 
For  good  unknown  sure  is  not  had ;  or,  had 
And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all.  .  .  . 
Such  prohibitions  bind  not ' ' 

Eve  is  from  Oxford  too,  has  also  learned  law  in  the  inns  about  the 
Temple,  and  wears,  like  her  husband,  the  doctor's  trencher-cap. 

The  flow  of  dissertations  never  pauses ;  from  Paradise  it  gets  into 
heaven  :  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  nor  hell  itself,  would  swamp  it 

Of  all  characters  which  man  could  bring  upon  the  scene,  God  is  the 
finest.  The  cosmogonies  of  peoples  are  sublime  poems,  and  the  artists' 
genius  does  not  attain  perfection  until  it  is  sustained  by  such  concep- 
tions. The  Hindoo  sacred  poems,  the  Biblical  prophecies,  the  Edda, 
the  Olympus  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  the  visions  of  Dante,  are  glowing 
flowers  from  which   a  whole  civilisation  blooms,  and  every  emotion 


^  Paradise  Lost,  book  viii.  v.  192-197. 

8  Ibid,  book  ix.  v,  232.  » Ibid.  v.  753-760. 
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Tanishes  before  the  lightning  thought  by  which  they  have  leapt  from 
the  bottom  of  our  heart.  Nothing  then  can  be  more  depressing  than 
the  degradation  of  these  noble  ideas,  settling  into  the  regularity  of 
formulas,  and  imder  the  discipline  of  a  popular  worship.  What  is 
smaller  than  a  god  sirnk  to  the  level  of  a  king  and  a  man  ?  what  more 
repulsive  than  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  defined  by  theological  pedantry, 
governed  in  his  actions  by  the  last  manual  of  doctrine,  petrified  by 
literal  interpretation  ? 

Milton*s  Jehovah  is  a  grave  king,  who  maintains  a  suitable  state, 
something  like  Charles  i.  When  we  meet  him  for  the  first  time,  in 
Book  in.,  he  is  holding  council,  and  setting  forth  a  matter  of  business. 
From  the  style  we  see  his  grand  furred  cloak,  his  pointed  Vandyke 
beard,  his  velvet-covered  throne  and  golden  dais,  llie  business  con- 
cerns a  law  which  does  not  act  well,  and  respecting  which  he  desires  to 
justify  his  rule.  Adam  is  about  to  eat  the  apple :  why  have  exposed 
Adam  to  the  temptation  ?  The  royal  orator  discusses  the  question,  and 
shows  the  reason : 

'  I  made  him  just  and  right, 

Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  falL 

Such  I  created  all  the  ethereal  powers 

And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail'd.  .  .  . 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 

Of  tnie  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love  f 

Where  only,  what  they  needs  must  do,  appear'd. 

Not  what  they  would :  what  praise  could  they  receive  ? 

What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid  f 

When  will  and  reason,  (reason  also  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil'd. 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessity. 

Not  me.     They  therefore,  as  to  right  belonged. 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 

Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate  ; 

As  if  predestination  over-ruled 

Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree 

Or  high  foreknowledge :  they  themselves  decreed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I :  if  I  foreknew. 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate. 

Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 

They  trespass,  authours  to  themselves  in  all. 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose.'  * 

The  modem  reader  is  not  so  patient  as  the  Thrones,  Seraphim,  and 
Dominations ;  this  is  why  I  stop  half-way  in  the  royal  speech.  We 
perceive  that  Milton's  Jehovah  is  connected  with  the  theologian  James 
I.,  versed  in  the  arguments  of  Arminians  and  Gomarists,  very  clever 

^  Paradise  LoH,  hook  m.  V.  98-123. 
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at  the  disimguOj  and,  before  all,  incomparably  tedious.  To  get  them  to 
listen  to  such  tirades  he  must  pay  his  councillors  of  state  very  well 
His  son  answers  him  respectfully  in  the  same  style.  Groethe's  Grod, 
half  abstraction,  half  legend,  source  of  calm  oracles,  a  vision  just  beheI4 
after  a  pyramid  of  ecstatic  strophes,^  greatly  excels  this  Miltonic  God, 
a  business  man,  a  schoolmaster,  a  man  for  show!  I  honour  him  too 
much  in  giving  him  these  titles.  He  deserves  a  worse  name,  when  he 
sends  Raphael  to  warn  Adam  that  Satan  intends  him  some  mischief: 

'  This  let  him  know, 
Lest,  wilfnlly  transgressiiig,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  nnadmonish'd,  anforewam'd.'> 

This  Miltonic  Deity  is  only  a  schoolmaster,  who,  foreseeing  the  fatdt  of 
his  pupil,  tells  him  beforehand  the  grammar  nile,  so  as  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  scolding  him  without  discussion.  Moreover,  like  a  good 
politician,  he  had  a  second  motive,  just  as  with  his  angels,  '  For  state, 
as  sovran  king ;  and  to  inure  our  prompt  obedience.'  The  word  is  oat ; 
we  see  what  Milton's  heaven  is  :  a  Whitehall  filled  with  bedizened  foot- 
men. The  angels  are  the  chapel  singers,  whose  business  is  to  sing 
hymns  about  the  king  and  before  the  king,  relieving  each  other  to  sing 
'  melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne.'  What  a  life  for  this  poor 
king !  and  what  a  cruel  condition,  to  hear  eternally  his  own  praises  I  * 
To  amuse  himself,  Milton's  Deity  decides  to  crown  his  son  king — 
partner-king,  if  you  prefer  it.  Read  the  passage,  and  say  if  it  be  not  a 
ceremony  of  his  time  that  the  poet  describes  : 

*  Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced. 
Standards  and  gonfalons  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees  ; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imblazed 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 
Recorded  eminent ; '  * 

doubtless  the  capture  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Downs.  The  king  brings  forward  his  son,  *  anoints'  him,  declares 
him  '  his  great  vicegerent : ' 

*  To  him  shall  bow 

All  knees  in  heaven.  .  .  .  Him  who  disobeys, 

Me  disobeys  ;  * ' 


^  End  of  the  continuation  of  Faust.     Prologue  in  Heaven. 

*  Paradise  Losty  book  v.  v.  243. 

'  We  are  reminded  of  the  history  of  Ira  in  Voltaire,  condemned  to  hear  with- 
out intermission  or  end  the  praises  of  four  chamberlains,  and  the  following  hymn : 

*  Que  son  merite  est  extreme  ! 
Que  de  graces,  que  de  grandeur. 
Ah  !  combien  monseigneur 
Doit  etre  content  de  lui-meme  ! ' 

*  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  v.  588-594.  6  Ihid.  v,  607-612. 
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and   such  were,  in  fact,  expelled  from  heaven  the  same  day.     'All 
seem'd  well  pleased ;  all  seem*d,  but  were  not  all.'    Yet 

'  That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill.  .  .  . 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 
Desirous. '  ^ 

Milton  describes  the  tables,  the  dishes,  the  wine,  the  vessels.  It  is  a 
popular  festival ;  I  miss  the  fireworks,  the  beU-ringing,  as  in  London, 
and  I  can  fancy  that  all  would  drink  to  the  health  of  the  new  king. 
Then  Satan  revolts;  he  takes  his  troops  to  the  other  end  of  the  country, 
like  Lambert  or  Monk,  toward  'the  quarters  of  the  north,'  Scotland 
perhaps,  passing  through  well-governed  districts,  '  empires,'  with  their 
sheriffs  and  lord-lieutenants.  Heaven  is  divided  like  a  good  map. 
Satan  holds  forth  before  his  officers  against  royalty,  opposes  in  a 
word -combat  the  good  royalist  Abdiel,  who  refutes  his  '  blasphemous, 
false,  and  proud'  arguments  and  quits  him  to  rejoin  his  prince  at 
Oxford.  Well  armed,  the  rebel  marches  with  his  pikemen  and 
artillery  to  attack  the  fortress.'  The  two  pafties  cut  each  other  with 
.the  sword,  mow  each  other  down  with  cannon-balls,  knock  each 
other  down  with  political  arguments.  These  sorry  angels  have  a 
mind  as  well  disciplined  as  the  Parliamentarians ;  they  have  passed 
their  youth  in  a  class  of  logic  and  in  a  drill  school  Satan  holds 
forth  like  a  preacher : 

'  What  heaven's  Lord  had  powerfulest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 
Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will. 
But  proves  not  so  :  then  fallible,  it  seems. 
Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 
Omniscient  thought.'* 

He  also  talks  like  a  drill-sergeant.  '  Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front 
unfold.'  He  makes  quips  as  clumsy  as  those  of  Harrison,  the  former 
butcher  turned  officer.  What  a  heaven  I  It  is  enough  to  disgust  one 
with  Paradise ;  one  would  rather  enter  Charles  i.'s  troop  of  lackeys,  or 
Cromwell's  Ironsides.  We  ha%e  orders  of  the  day,  a  hierarchy,  exact 
submission,  extra-duties,  disputes,  regulated  ceremonials,  prostrations, 
etiquette,  furbished  arms,  arsenals,  depots  of  chariots  and  ammunition. 
Was  it  worth  while  leaving  earth  to  find  in  heaven  carriage- works, 


'  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  v,  617-631. 

'  The  Miltonic  Deity  is  so  much  on  the  level  of  a  king  and  man,  that  he  uses 
(with  irony  certainly)  words  like  these :  '  Lest  unwary  we  love  this  place,  our 
sanctuary,  our  hilL' 

His  son,  about  to  flesh  his  maiden  sword,  replies :  '  If  I  be  found  the  worst  in 
heaven,'  etc — Book  vi. 

'  Paradise  Lost,  book  vi  v.  425-480. 
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buildings,  artillery,  a  manual  of  tactics,  the  art  of  salutations,  and  the 
Almanac  de  Gotha  ?  Are  these  the  things  which  *  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  hath  entered  into  the  heart  to  conceire? '  What  a  gap 
between  this  monarchical  frippery^  and  the  visions  of  Dante,  the  souls 
floating  like  stars  amid  the  harmonies,  the  mingled  splendours,  the 
mystic  roses  radiating  and  vanishing  in  the  azure,  the  impalpable  world 
in  which  all  the  laws  of  earthly  life  are  dissolved,  the  unfathomable 
abyss  traversed  by  fleeting  visions,  like  golden  bees  gliding  in  the  rays 
of  the  deep  central  sun  I  Is  it  not  a  sign  of  extinguished  imagination, 
of  the  inroad  of  prose,  of  the  birth  of  the  practical  genius,  replacing 
metaphysics  by  morality  ?  What  a  fall !  To  measure  it,  read  a  true 
Christian  poem,  the  Apocalypse.  I  copy  half-a-dozen  verses;  think 
what  it  has  become  in  the  hands  of  the  imitator : 

'  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.  And  being  turned,  I  saw 
seven  golden  candlesticks  ; 

'  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks,  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man, 
clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden 
girdle. 

*  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  his  eyes 
were  as  a  flame  of  fire  ; 

*  And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace ;  and  his  voice 
as  the  sound  of  many  waters. 

*  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars :  and  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp 
two  edged  sword  :  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength. 

*  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.'  * 

When  MUton  was  arranging  his  celestial  show,  he  did  not  fall  as 
dead. 

But  if  the  innate  and  inveterate  habits  of  logical  argument,  joined 
^^'itll  the  literal  theology  of  the  time,  prevented  him  from  attmning  to 
lyrical  illusion  or  from  creating  living  souls,  the  splendour  of  his  grand 
imagination,  joined  with  the  Puritan  passions,  furnished  him  with  an 
heroic  character,  several  sublime  hymns,  and  scenery  which  no  one  has 
surpassed.  The  finest  thing  in  connection  with  this  Paradise  is  hell; 
and  in  this  history  of  God,  the  chief  part  is  taken  by  the  deviL  The 
ridiculous  devil  of  the  middle-age,  a  homed  enchanter,  a  dirty  jester, 
a  petty  and  mischievous  ape,  band-leader  to  a  rabble  of  old  women, 
has  become  a  giant  and  a  hero.  Like  a  conquered  and  vanished  Crom- 
well, he  remains  admired  and  obeyed  by  those  whom  he  has  drawn 
into  the  abyss.  If  he  continues  master,  it  is  because  he  deserves  it: 
firmer,  more  enterprising,  more  scheming  than  the  rest,  it  is  always 

^  When  Raphael  comes  on  earth,  the  angels  who  are  *  under  watch,*  *  in  bonoor 
rise. '  The  disagreeable  and  characteristic  feature  of  this  heaven  is,  that  the  uni- 
versal motive  is  obedience,  while  in  Dante's  it  is  love.  *  Lowly  reverent  ther 
bow.  .  .  .  Our  happy  state  we  hold,  like  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds.' 

2  Rev.  L  12. 
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from  him  that  deep  counsels,  unlooked-for  resources,  courageous  deeds, 
proceed.  It  was  he  who  invented  *  deep-throated  engines  ...  dis- 
gorging, .  .  .  chained  thimderbolts,  and  haU  of  iron  globes,'  and  won 
the  second  day's  victory ;  he  who  in  hell  roused  his  dejected  troops, 
and  planned  the  ruin  of  man;  he  who,  passing  the  guarded  gates 
and  the  endless  chaos,  amid  so  many  dangers,  and  across  so  many 
obstacles,  made  man  revolt  against  God,  and  gained  for  hell  the  whole 
posterity  of  the  new-bom.  Though  defeated,  he  prevails,  since  he  has 
won  from  the  monarch  on  high  the  third  part  of  his  angels,  and  almost 
all  the  sons  of  his  Adam.  Though  wounded,  he  triumphs,  for  the  thunder 
which  smote  hb  head,  left  his  heart  invincible.  Though  feebler  in 
force,  he  remains  superior  in  nobility,  since  he  prefers  suffering  inde- 
pendence to  happy  servility,  and  welcomes  his  defeat  and  his  torments 
as  a  g^ory,  a  liberty,  and  a  joy.  These  are  the  proud  and  sombre 
political  passions  of  the  constant  though  oppressed  Puritans ;  Milton 
had  felt  them  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the  emigrants  who  had 
taken  refuge  amongst  the  panthers  and  savages  of  America,  foimd  them 
strong  and  energetic  in  the  depths  of  their  heart. 

'  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime. 
Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven  f  this  moumfol  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?    Be  it  so,  since  he. 
Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  him  is  best, 
Whom  reason  has  equal'd,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell,  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  1    Hail,  horrours ;  hail, 
Infernal  world !  and  thou,  profonndest  hell. 
Receive  thy  new  possessour  ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  1  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be  ;  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  gi'eater  f    Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free  ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy  ;  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure  ;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.*  * 

This  sombre  heroism,  this  harsh  obstinacy,  this  biting  irony,  these 
proud  stiff  arms  which  clasp  grief  as  a  mistress,  this  concentration  of 
invincible  courage  which,  cast  on  its  own  resources,  finds  everything  in 
itself,  this  power  of  passion  and  sway  over  passion, — 

'  The  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

>  Paradise  Lott,  book  i.  v.  242-263. 
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And  conrage  never  to  submit  or  yielcU 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  oyercome,'  ^ 

are  features  proper  to  the  English  character  and  to  English  literature, 
and  jou  will  find  them  later  on  in  B3rron*8  Lara  and  Conrad. 

Around  the  fallen  angel,  as  within  him,  all  is  great.  Dante's  hell 
is  but  a  hall  of  tortures,  whose  ceUs,  one  below  another,  descend  to  the 
deepest  wells.     Milton's  heU  is  vast  and  rague : 

'  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round. 
As  one  great  furnace,  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades.'  . .  . 
Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 
Lies,  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  {>erpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind,  and  dire  hail  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not ;  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile.*' 

The  angels  gather,  innumerable  legions  : 

*  As  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines, 
"With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath. '  * 

MUton  needs  the  grand  and  infinite  ;  he  lavishes  them.  His  eyes  are 
only  content  in  limitless  space,  and  he  produces  colossuses  to  fill  it 
Such  is  Satan  wallowing  on  the  surges  of  the  livid  sea : 

'  In  bulk  as  huge  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream  : 
Him,  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam. 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foimder'd  skiff. 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  mom  delays.'^ 

Spenser  has  discovered  images  just  as  fine,  but  he  has  not  the  tragic 
gravity  which  the  idea  of  hell  impresses  on  a  Protestant.  No  poetic 
creation  equals  in  horror  and  grandeur  the  spectacle  that  greeted  Satan 
on  leaving  his  dungeon : 

'  At  last  appear 

Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 

And  thrice  threefold  the  gates  ;  three  folds  were  brass. 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock. 

Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire, 

Yet  unconsumed.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 


1  Paradise  Last,  book  I  v,  106-109.  •  Ibid.  v.  61-65. 

»  Ibid,  book  ii.  v.  587-591.  *  Ibid,  book  L  v.  612-615. 

*  Ibid.  V.  196-208. 
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On  either  nde  a  fonnidAlile  ih^ie  ; 

The  one  Meai*d  vomiii  to  the  wuA,  and  fair. 

But  ended  fool  in  msnj  a  acal j  fold 

yofaaninoiu  aad  rart*  a  Hrpent  ann*d 

With  mortal  iting :  ahont  her  middle  itnmd 

A  crj  of  hdl  homnds  sercr  oeadng  haik'd 

With  wide  Gerberean  moathi  fnll  load,  and  rang 

A  hideoos  peal :  yet,  vhen  they  list,  would  croep^ 

If  ao^t  diatnrb^d  their  noiae,  into  her  womhy 

And  kennel  there  ;  jet  there  atm  Uik'd  and  howPd 

Within  nnaeen. .  . .  The  other  ahape. 

If  shape  it  mig^t  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 

Diatingnishahle  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

Or  aabstanee  mig^t  be  call'd  that  shadow  seemed. 

For  each  aeem'd  either :  black  it  stood  as  night. 

Tierce  as  ten  fhries,  terrible  as  hell. 

And  sho<^  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  aeem*d  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kin^^y  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monater  moring  onward  came  as  fast. 

With  horrid  strides ;  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

The  nndannted  fiend  what  this  mig^t  be  admired. 

Admired,  not  £ear*d.'  ^ 

The  heroic  glow  of  the  old  soldier  of  the  Civil  Wars  animates  the 
infernal  battle;  and  if  one  were  to  ask  why  Milton  creates  things  greater 
than  other  men,  I  should  answer,  becanse  he  has  a  greater  heart 

Hence  the  sublimity  of  his  scenery.  If  I  did  not  fear  the  paradox,  I 
should  say  that  this  scenery  was  a  school  of  virtue.  Spenser  is  a  smooth 
glass,  which  fiUs  us  with  calm  images.  Shakspeare  is  a  burning  mirror, 
which  overpowers  us,  one  after  another,  with  multiplied  and  dazzling 
visions.  The  one  distracts,  the  other  disturbs  us.  ^lilton  raises  our  mind. 
The  force  of  the  objects  which  he  describes  passes  into  us ;  we  become 
great  by  sympathy  with  their  greatness.  Such  is  the  effect  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Creation.  The  calm  and  creative  command  of  the  Messiah 
leaves  its  trace  in  the  heart  which  listens  to  it,  and  we  feel  more  vigour 
and  moral  health  at  the  sight  of  this  great  work  of  wisdom  and  will : 

'  On  heavenly  groond  they  stood  ;  and  from  the  shore 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Ootrageoos  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasiefnl,  wfld. 
Up  from  the  bottom  tnra'd  by  forioos  winds 
And  sniging  waves,  as  moontains,  to  asaanlt 
Hearen's  hi^th,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 
"  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thoa  deep,  peace,'* 
Said  then  the  omnific  Word :  "  yonr  diMX>rd  end ! "  .  . 

^Let  there  be  light,  said  Ood  ;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  fint  of  things,  qninteasenoe  pore. 
Sprang  from  the  deep  ;  and  from  her  native  east 

>  PonkHie  Led,  book  IL  v.  «4$-478. 
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To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud.  ...  / 

The  earth  was  form'd ;  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involved, 
Appear'd  not :  over  all  the  fiice  of  earth 
Main  ocean  flow'd,  not  idle ;  bat,  with  warm 
Prolific  humour  softening  all  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive. 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture ;  when  God  said, 
"  Be  gather'd  now,  ye  waters  under  heaven. 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear.  1. 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds ;  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hiUs,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters :  thither  they 
Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproU'd, 
As  drops  on  dust  congloblng  from  the  dry.'  ^ 

This  is  the  primitiye  scenery ;  immense  bare  seas  and  mountains, 
as  Baphael  Sanzio  outlines  them  in  the  backgroimd  of  bis  biblical 
paintings.  Milton  embraces  the  general  effects,  and  handles  the  whole 
as  easily  as  his  Jehovah. 

Let  us  quit  superhuman  and  fanciful  spectacles.     A  simple  sunset 

equals  them.    Milton  peoples  it  with  solemn  allegories  and  regal  figures, 

1      and  the  sublime  is  born  in  the  poet,  as  just  before  it  was  bom  from  the 

subject : — 

'  The  sun,  now  fallen  .  .  . 
An-aying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  : 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  imveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.' ' 

The  changes  of  the  light  become  here  a  religious  procession  of  vague 
beings  who  fill  the  soul  with  veneration.  So  sanctified,  the  poet  prays. 
Standing  by  the  nuptial  couch  of  Adam  and  Eve,  he  says  : — 

*  Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  ofispriug,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else ! 

'  Paradise  Lost^  book  vii.  r.  210-292.  *  Ibid,  book  iv.  v.  591-609. 
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By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driyen  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range :  by  thee, 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known.'  ^ 

He  justifies  it  by  the  example  of  saints  and  patriarchs.  He  immo- 
lates before  it  bought  love  and  '  court  amours,'  wanton  women  and 
harlots.  We  are  a  thousand  miles  from  Shakspeare ;  and  in  this  Pro* 
testant  eulogy  of  the  family  tie,  of  lawful  love,  of '  domestic  sweets,'  of 
orderly  piety  and  of  home,  we  perceive  a  new  literature  and  an  altered 
time. 

A  strange  great  man,  and  a  strange  spectacle  1  He  was  bom  with 
the  instinct  of  noble  things ;  and  this  instinct,  strengthened  in  him  by 
solitary  meditation,  by  accumulated  knowledge,  by  stem  logic,  becomes 
changed  into  a  body  of  maxims  and  beliefs  which  no  temptation  could 
dissolve,  and  no  reverse  shake.  Thus  fortified,  he  passes  life  as  a  com- 
batant, as  a  poet,  with  courageous  deeds  and  splendid  dreams,  heroic 
and  rude,  chimerical  and  impassioned,  generous  and  calm,  like  every 
self-contained  reasoner,  like  every  enthusiast,  insensible  to  experience 
and  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Thrown  by  the  chance  of  a  revolution 
into  politics  and  theology,  he  demands  for  others  the  liberty  which  his 
powerful  reason  requires,  and  strikes  at  the  public  fetters  which  im- 
pede his  personal  energy.  By  the  force  of  his  inteUect,  he  is  more 
capable  than  any  one  of  accumulating  science;  by  the  force  of  his 
enthusiasm,  he  is  more  capable  than  any  of  experiencing  hatred.  Thus 
armed,  he  throws  himself  into  controversy  with  all  the  clumsiness 
and  barbarism  of  the  time;  but  this  proud  logic  displays  its  argu- 
ments with  a  marvellous  breadth,  and  sustains  its  images  with  an 
unwonted  majesty :  this  lofty  imagination,  after  having  spread  over 
his  prose  an  array  of  magnificent  figures,  carries  him  into  a  torrent  of 
passion  even  to  the  height  of  the  sublime  or  excited  ode — a  sort  of 
archangel's  song  of  adoration  or  vengeance.  The  chance  of  a  throne 
preserved,  then  re-established,  carries  him,  before  the  revolution  took 
place,  into  pagan  and  moral  poetry,  after  the  revolution  into  Christian 
and  moral  verse.  In  both  he  aims  at  the  sublime,  and  inspires  admira- 
tion ;  because  the  sublime  is  the  work  of  enthusiastic  reason,  and  ad- 
miration is  the  enthusiasm  of  reason.  In  both,  he  arrives  at  his  point 
by  the  accumulation  of  splendours,  by  the  sustained  fulness  of  poetic 
song,  by  the  greatness  of  his  allegories,  the  loftiness  of  his  sentiments, 
the  description  of  infinite  objects  and  heroic  emotions.  In  the  first,  a 
lyrist  and  a  philosopher,  with  a  wider  poetic  freedom,  and  the  creator 
of  a  stranger  poetic  illusion,  he  produces  almost  perfect  odes  and 
choruses.  In  the  second,  an  epic  writer  and  a  Protestant,  enslaved  by 
a  strict  theology,  robbed  of  the  style  which  makes  the  supernatural 

'  Paradiie  Latt,  book  iv.  v.  750-757. 
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visible,  deprived  of  the  dramatic  sensibility  which  creates  varied  and 
living  souLs,  he  accumulates  cold  dissertations,  transforms  man  and  God 
into  orthodox  and  vulgar  machines,  and  onlj  regains  his  genius  in 
endowing  Satan  with  his  republican  soul,  in  multipljing  grand  sceneries 
and  colossal  apparitions,  in  consecrating  his  poetry  to  the  praise  of 
religion  and  duty. 

Placed,  as  it  happened,  between  two  ages,  he  participates  in  their 
two  characters,  as  a  stream  which,  flowing  between  two  different  soils, 
is  tinged  by  their  two  hues.  A  poet  and  a  Protestant,  he  receives 
from  the  closing  age  the  free  poetic  afflatus,  and  from  the  opening  age 
the  severe  political  religion.  He  employed  the  one  in  the  service  of 
the  other,  and  displayed  the  old  inspiration  in  new  subjects.  In  his 
works  we  recognise  two  Englands :  one  impassioned  for  the  beautiful, 
devoted  to  the  emotions  of  an  unshackled  sensibility  and  the  fandes  of 
pure  imagination,  with  no  law  but  the  natural  feelings,  and  no  religion 
but  natural  belief;  voluntarily  pagan,  often  immoral;  such  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited by  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
the  superb  harvest  of  poets  which  covered  the  ground  for  a  space  of 
fifty  years :  the  other  fortified  by  a  practical  religion^  void  of  meta- 
physical invention,  altogether  political,  with  worship  and  law,  attached 
to  measured,  sensible^  useful,  narrow,  (>pininn«^j  praising  the  virtues  of 
the"  family,  armed  and  stiffened  by  a  rigid  morality,  driven  into  prose, 
raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  power,  wealth,  and  liberty.  In  this 
sense,  this  style  and  these  ideas  are  monuments  of  history :  they  con- 
centrate, recall,  or  anticipate  the  past  and  the  future  ;  and  in  the  limits 
of  a  single  work  are  found  the  events  and  the  feelings  of  several  cen- 
turies and  of  a  whole  nation. 


BOOK    III. 

THE     CLASSIC     AGE. 


CHAPTER    I 
The    Restoration. 

1.  The  Roisterebs. 

I.  The  excesses  of  Paritanism — How  they  induce  excesses  of  sensnality. 
II.  Picture  of  these  manners  by  a  stranger — The  M4moire8  de  Oramnwnt — 

Difference  of  debauchery  in  France  and  England. 
III.  Butler's  Hudibras — Platitude  of  his  comic  style,  and  harshness  of  his 

rancorous  style. 
I  v.  Baseness,  cruelty,  brutality,  debauchery  of  the  court — Rochester,  his  life, 

poems,  style,  morals. 
y.  Philosophy  consonant  with  these  manners — Hobbes,  his  spirit  and  his  style 
— His  curtailments  and  his  discoveries — His  mathematical  method — In 
how  much  he  resembles  Descartes — His  morality,  {esthetics,  politics, 
logic,  psychology,  metaphysics — Spirit  and  aim  of  his  philosophy. 
VI.  The  theatre — Alteration  in  taste,  and  in  the  public — Audiences  before  and 

after  the  Restoration. 
VII.  Dryden — Disparity  of  his  comedies — Gaucherie  of  his  indecencies — How  he 
translates  Moli^re's  Amphitryon* 
VIII.  Wychcrley — Life — Character — Melancholy,  greed,  immodesty — Love  in  a 
Wood,  Country  Wife, ^  Dancing  MaMer — Licentious  pictures,  and  re- 
pugnant details — His  energy  and  realism — Parts  of  Olivia  and  Manly 
in  his  Plain  Dea^— Certain  words  of  Milton. 

2.  The  Wokldlikos. 

I.  Appearance  of  the  worldly  life  in  Europe — Its  conditions  and  causes — How 
it  was  established  in  England — Etiquette,  amusements,  conversations, 
manners,  and  talents  of  the  drawing-room. 
II.  Dawn  of  the  classic  spirit  in  Europe — Its  origin—  Its  nature— Difference  of 
conversation  under  Elizabeth  and  Charles  IL 

III.  Sir  William  Temple — His  life,  character,  spirit,  and  style. 

IV.  Writers  of  fashion — ^Their  correct  language  and  gallant  bearing— Sir  Charles 

Sedley,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Edmund  Waller— His  opinions  and  style^ 
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Wherein  consists  his  polish — ^Wherein  he  is  not  safficiently  polishedr— 
Culture  of  style — Lack  of  poetry — Character  of  monarchical  and  daasic 
style. 
y.  Sir  John  Denham — His  poem  of  Cooper* 9  H%U  —  Oratorical  swell  of  his 
verse — English  seriousness  of  his  moral  preoccupations — How  people  of 
fashion  and  literary  men  followed  then  the  fashions  of  France. 

yi.  The  comic-authors — C-omparison  of  this  theatre  with  that  of  Moli&rfr— 
Arrangement  of  ideas  in  Moli^re — General  ideas  in  Moli^re — How  with 
Moli^re  the  odious  is  concealed,  while  the  truth  is  depicted — ^How  in 
Molifere  the  honest  man  is  still  the  man  of  the  worid — How  the  honest 
man  of  Moli^re  is  a  French  type. 
VII.  Action — Complication  of  intrigues  —  Frivolity  of  purpose — Crudeness  of 
the  characters — Crossness  of  manners — Wherein  consists  the  talent  of 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanhrughy  and  Farquhar —  Kind  of  chancten 
they  are  able  to  produce, 
yill.  Natural  characters — Sir  John  BrtUe,  the  husband ;  Squire  SuUen — Sir  7W 
belly,  the  Mher — Miss  Hoyd&n,  the  young  lady — Squire  Humphry,  the 
young  gentleman — Idea  of  nature  according  to  this  theatre. 

IX.  Artificial  characters — ^Women  of  the  world — Miss  Prue,  Lady  Wisl^forif 
Lady  Pliant^  Mrs  Millamant — Men  of  the  world — Mirabell — Idea  of 
society  according  to  this  theatre — Why  this  culture  and  this  literatare 
have  not  produced  durable  works — Wherein  they  are  opposed  to  the 
English  character — Transformation  of  taste  and  manners. 
X.  The  continuation  of  comedy — Sheridan — Life — Talent — T?ie  School  for 
Scandal — How  comedy  degenerates  and  is  extinguished — Causes  of  the 
decay  of  the  theatre  in  Europe  and  in  England. 

1.  The  Roisterers. 

WHEN  we  alternately  look  at  the  works  of  the  court  painters  of 
Charles  i.  and  Charles  11.,  and  pass  from  the  noble  portraits  of 
Van  Dyk  to  the  figures  of  Lely,  the  fall  is  sudden  and  great ;  we  have 
left  a  palace,  and  we  light  on  a,  bagnio. 

Instead  of  the  proud  and  dignified  lords,  at  once  cavaliers  and 
courtiers,  instead  <of  those  fine  yet  simple  ladies  who  look  at  the  same 
time  princesses  and  modest  maidens,  instead  of  that  generous  and  heroic 
company,  elegant  and  resplendent,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
yet  survived,  but  who  already  displayed  the  refinement  of  the  modem 
age,  we  are  confronted  by  perilous  and  importunate  courtesans,  with  an 
expression  either  vile  or  harsh,  incapable  of  shame  or  of  remorse.* 
Their  plump  smooth  hands  toy  fondlingly  with  their  dimpled  fingers; 
ringlets  of  heavy  hair  fall  on  their  bare  shoulders  ;  their  swimming  eyes 
languish  voluptuously;  an  insipid  smile  hovers  on  their  sensual  lips. 
One  is  lifting  a  mass  of  dishevelled  hair  which  streams  over  the  curves 
of  her  rosy  flesh;  another  languishingly,  and  without  constraint,  uncloses 
a  sleeve  whose  soft  folds  display  the  full  whiteness  of  her  arms.     Neariy 

^  See  especially  the  iK)rtraits  of  Lady  Morland,  Lady  WilUams,  the  Countess 
of  Ossory,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Lady  Price,  and  many  others. 
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all  are  half-draped ;  many  of  them  seem  to  be  just  rising  from  their 
beds;  the  rumpled  dressing-gown  clings  to  the  neck,  and  looks  as 
though  it  were  soiled  by  the  night's  debauch;  the  tumbled  under- 
garment slips  down  to  the  hips:  their  feet  crumple  the  bright  and 
glossy  silk.  Though  shameless,  with  bosoms  imcovered,  they  are  decked 
out  in  all  the  luxurious  extravagance  of  prostitutes ;  diamond  girdles, 
pu£5i  of  lace,  the  vulgar  splendour  of  gilt,  a  superflmty  of  embroidered 
and  rustling  fabrics,  enormous  head-dressee,  the  curls  and  fringes  of 
which,  rolled  up  and  sticking  out,  compel  notice  by  the  very  height  of 
their  shameless  magnificence.  Folding  curtains  hang  round  them  in 
the  shape  of  an  alcove,  and  the  eyes  penetrate  through  a  vista  into 
the  recesses  of  a  wide  park,  whose  solitude  vdll  not  ill  serve  the  purpose 
of  their  pleasures. 


All  this  came  by  way  of  contrast ;  Puritanism  had  brought  on  an 
orgie,  and  fanatics  had  talked  down  the  virtues.  For  many  years  the 
gloomy  English  imagination,  possessed  by  religious  terrors,  had  desolated 
the  life  of  men.  Conscience  had  become  disturbed  at  the  thought  of 
death  and  the  dark  eternity;  half-expressed  doubts  swarmed  within 
like  a  bed  of  thorns,  and  the  sick  heart,  starting  at  every  emotion,  had 
ended  by  taking  a  disgust  at  all  its  pleasures,  and  a  horror  at  all  its 
natural  instincts.  Thus  poisoned  at  its  spring,  the  divine  sentiment  of 
justice  became  a  mournful  madness.  Man,  confessedly  perverse  and 
condemned,  believed  himself  pent  in  a  prison-house  of  perdition  and 
vice,  into  which  no  effort  and  no  chance  could  dart  a  ray  of  light, 
except  a  hand  from  above  should  come  by  free  grace,  to  rend  the  sealed 
stone  of  the  tomb.  Men  lived  the  life  of  the  condemned,  amid  torments 
and  anguish,  oppressed  by  a  gloomy  despair,  haunted  by  spectres.  Such 
a  one  would  frequently  imagine  himself  at  the  point  of  death ;  another 
was  weighed  down  by  his  grievous  hallucinations  as  by  a  cross ;  some 
would  feel  within  them  the  motions  of  an  evil  spirit ;  one  and  all  passed 
the  night  with  their  eyes  chained  to  the  tales  of  4blood  and  the  im- 
passioned appeals  of  the  Old  Testament,  listening  to  the  threats  and 
thunders  of  a  terrible  God,  and  renewing  in  their  own  hearts  the 
ferocity  of  murderers  and  the  exaltation  of  seers.  Under  such  a  strain 
reason  gradually  left  them.  While  seeking  after  their  Lord,  they  foimd 
but  a  dream.  After  long  hours  of  exhaustion,  they  laboured  under  a 
warped  and  overwrought  imagination.  Dazzling  forms,  unwonted  ideas, 
sprang  up  on  a  sudden  in  their  heated  brain;  men  were  raised  and 
penetrated  by  extraordinary  emotions.  So  transformed,  they  knew 
themselves  no  longer ;  they  did  not  ascribe  to  themselves  these  violent 
and  sudden  inspirations  which  were  forced  upon  them,  which  compelled 
them  out  of  the  beaten  tracks,  which  had  no  connection  one  with 
another,  which  shook  and  enlightened  them  when  least  expected,  with- 
out being  able  either  to  check  or  to  govern  them;  thpy  saw  in  them  the 
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agency  of  a  supernatural  power,  and  gave  themselves  up  wilb  enthi 
to  the  madness  and  the  stubbornness  of  faith. 

To  crown  all,  the  nntui'e  uf  funaticiam  had  been  changed;  the  sec- 
tary had  laid  down  all  the  steps  of  mental  trans6guTation,  and  reduced 
the  encroachment  of  his  dream  to  a  theory :  he  set  about  methodicalij 
drive  out  reason  and  enthrone  ecstasy.  George  Fox  wrote  its  liisli 
Bunyan  gave  it  its  laws,  Pnrliument  worked  out  its  ^pe,  all  the  pnlj 
lauded  itfl  practice.  Artisans,  soldiers,  women  discussed 
it,  encouraged  one  another  by  the  details  of  their  experience 
publicity  of  their  exaltations.  A  new  life  was  inaugurated  which 
blighted  and  expelled  the  old.  All  secular  tastes  were  suppressed, 
sensual  joys  forbidden;  the  spiritual  man  alone  remained  standing  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  the  heart,  debarred  from  oil  its  natural  safety- 
Vftlres,  could  only  direct  its  views  or  aspirations  towards  a  sinister  D«ity. 
The  typical  Puritan  walked  slowly  along  the  streets,  his  eyes  raised  to- 
wards heaven,  with  elongated  features,  yellow  and  haggard,  with  cropt 
hair,  clad  in  brown  or  black,  unadorned,  clothed  only  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness.  If  a  roan  had  round  cheeks,  he  passed  for  lukewarm.'  The  whole 
body,  the  exterior,  the  very  tone  of  his  voice,  all  must  wear  the  sign  at 
penitence  and  divine  grace.  Man  spoke  slowly,  with  a  solemn  and  some- 
what nasiil  tone  of  voice,  as  if  to  destroy  the  vivacity  of  conversation 
the  melody  of  the  natural  voice.  His  speech  stuffed  with  scriptunl 
quotations,  his  style  borrowed  from  the  propheta,  Lb  name  and 
names  of  his  children  drawn  from  the  Bible,  bore  witness  that 
thoughts  were  confined  to  the  terrible  world  of  the  seers  and  mint 
of  divine  vengeance.  From  within,  the  contagion  spread 
The  fears  of  conscience  were  converted  into  laws  of  the  state.  Personal 
asceticism  grew  into  public  tyranny.  The  Puritan  proscribed  ple«suic 
as  an  enemy,  tor  others  as  well  as  for  himself.  Parliament  closed  the 
gambling- ho  uses  and  theatres,  and  had  the  actors  whipped 
tut;  oaths  were  fined ;  the  May-trees  were  cut  down ;  the  bears,  wl 
fights  amused  the  people,  were  put  to  death ;  the  plaster  of  Punt 
masons  reduced  nude  statues  to  decency  ;  the  beautiful  poetic  festii 
were  forbidden.  Fines  and  corporal  punishments  shut  out, 
children,  games,  dancing,  bell-ringing,  rejoicings,  junketings, 
the  chase,  all  exercises  and  amusements  which  might  profane  the 
bath.  The  ornaments,  pictures,  and  statues  in  the  churches  were  pi 
down  or  mutilated.  The  only  pleasure  which  they  retained  and  pertnil 
was  the  singing  of  psalms  through  the  nose,  the  edification  of  long 
mons,  tite  excitement  of  acrimonious  controversies,  the  eager  and  sombre 
joy  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  of  the  tjTanny 
exercbed  Rgainst  the  demon's  supposed  abettors.  In  Scotland,  a  colder 
and  sterner  land,  intolerance  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  ferocity  and 
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pettiness,  instituting  a  suryeillance  over  the  private  life  and  the  secret 
devotions  of  every  member  of  a  family,  depriving  Catholics  of  their 
children,  imposing  an  oath  of  abjuration  under  pain  of  perpetual  impri- 
sonment or  death,  dragging  crowds  of  witches^  to  the  stake.'  It  seemed 
as  though  a  black  cloud  had  weighed  down  the  life  of  man,  drowning 
all  light,  wiping  out  all  beauty,  extinguishing  all  joy,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  the  glitter  of  the  sword  and  by  the  flickering  of  torches,  be- 
neath which  one  might  perceive  the  indistinct  forms  of  gloomy  despots, 
of  bilious  sectarians,  of  silent  victims. 

U. 

The  king  once  re-established,  a  deliverance  ensued.  Like  a  checked 
and  flooded  stream,  public  opinion  dashed  with  all  its  natural  force  and 
all  its  acquired  momentum,  into  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been  debarred. 
The  outburst  carried  away  the  dams.  The  violent  return  to  the  senses 
drowned  morality.  Virtue  had  the  semblance  of  Puritanism.  Duty 
and  fanaticism  became  mingled  in  a  common  reproach.  In  this  great 
reaction,  devotion  and  honesty,  swept  away  together,  left  to  mankind 
but  the  wreck  and  the  mire.  The  more  excellent  parts  of  himian 
nature  disappeared ;  there  remained  but  the  animal,  without  bridle  or 
guide,  urged  by  his  desires  beyond  justice  and  shame. 

When  we  see  these  manners  in  a  Hamilton  or  a  Saint  Evremond, 
we  can  tolerate  them.  Their  French  varnish  deceives  us.  Debauchery 
in  a  Frenchman  is  only  half  disgusting ;  with  them,  if  the  animal  breaks 
loose,  it  is  without  abandoning  itself  to  excess.     The  foundation  is  not. 


^  1648 ;  thirty  in  one  day.  One  of  them  confessed  that  she  had  been  at  a 
gathering  of  more  than  five  hundred  witches. — PictarkU  History,  iii  489. 

*  In  1652,  the  kirk -session  of  Glasgow  'brot  boyes  and  servants  before  them,  for 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  other  faults.  They  had  clandestine  censors,  and  gave 
money  to  some  for  this  end.' — Note  28,  taken  from  Wodr<no*8  Collection;  Buckle, 
History  of  dvUizathn  in  England,  3  vols.  1867,  iii  208. 

Even  yearly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  '  the  most  popular  divines '  in  Scotland 
affirmed  that  Satan  '  frequently  appears  clothed  in  a  corporeal  substance.  * — Ibid, 
iii  233,  note  76,  taken  from  Memoirs  qfC,  L,  Letoes, 

'  No  husband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no  mother  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the 
Sabbath  day.' — Ibid,  iii  253,  note  from  Revd.  Lyon,  with  regard  to  government  of 
a  colony. 

'(Sept.  22,  1649)  The  quhilk  day  the  Sessioune  caused  mak  this  act,  that 
ther  sould  be  no  pypers  at  brydels,'  etc. — Ibid.  iii.  258,  note  153.  In  1719,  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  indignantly  declares  :  '  Yea,  some  have  arrived  at  that 
height  of  impiety,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  washing  in  waters,  and  swimming  in 
rivers  upon  the  holy  Sabbath.' — Ibid.  in.  266,  note  187. 

'  I  think  David  had  never  so  sweet  a  time  as  then,  when  he  was  pursued  as  a 
partridge  by  his  son  Absalom.' — Gray's  OrecU  and  Precious  Promises. 

See  the  whole  of  chapter  iii.  vol.  iii.,  in  which  Buckle  has  described,  by  similar 
quotations,  the  condition  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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as  with  the  EnglishmaD,  coarse  and  powerfuL  You  may  break  the 
glittering  ice  which  covers  him,  without  bringing  down  upon  yourself 
the  swollen  and  muddy  torrent  that  roars  beneath  his  neighbour ;  ^  the 
stream  which  will  issue  from  it  will  only  have  its  petty  dribblings,  and 
will  return  quickly  and  of  itself  to  its  accustomed  channel  The  F^rench- 
man  is  mild,  naturally  refined,  little  inclined  to  great  or  gross  aensoality, 
affecting  a  sober  style  of  talk,  easily  armed  against  filthy  manners  by 
his  delicacy  and  good  taste.  The  Coimt  de  Grammont  has  too  muA 
wit  to  love  an  orgie.  After  all,  an  orgie  is  not  pleasant ;  the  breaking 
of  glasses,  brawling,  lewd  talk,  gluttony  in  eating  and  drinking, — ^there 
is  nothing  in  this  very  tempting  to  a  delicate  disposition :  the  French- 
man, after  Grammont^s  type,  is  bom  an  epicurean,  not  a  glutton  or  a 
drunkard.  What  he  seeks  is  amusement,  not  unrestrained  joy  or 
bestial  pleasure.  I  know  well  that  he  is  not  void  of  reproach.  I  would 
not  trust  him  with  my  purse,  he  forgets  too  readily  the  distinction  be- 
tween meum  and  tuum;  above  all,  I  would  not  trust  him  with  my  wife : 
he  is  not  over-delicate ;  his  escapades  at  the  gaming-table  and  vrith 
women  smack  too  much  of  the  sharper  and  the  false-swearer.  Bat  I 
am  wrong  to  use  these  big  words  in  connection  with  him  ;  they  are  too 
weighty,  they  crush  so  delicate  and  so  pretty  a  specimen  of  humanity. 
These  heavy  habits  of  honour  or  shame  can  only  be  worn  by  a  serious 
class  of  men,  and  Grammont  takes  nothing  seriously,  neither  his  fellow- 
men,  nor  himself,  nor  vice,  nor  virtue.  To  pass  his  time  agreeably  is 
his  sole  endeavour.  *  They  had  said  good-bye  to  dulness  in  the  army,' 
observed  Hamilton,  *  as  soon  as  he  was  there.'  That  is  his  pride  and 
his  aim ;  he  troubles  himself,  and  cares  for  nothing  beside.  His  valet 
robs  him :  another  would  have  brought  the  rogue  to  the  gallows ;  but 
the  theft  was  clever,  and  he  keeps  his  rascal.  He  left  England  forget- 
ting to  marry  the  girl  he  was  betrothed  to  ;  he  is  caught  at  Dover ;  he 
returns  and  marries  her :  this  was  an  amusing  contretemps ;  he  asks 
for  nothing  better.  One  day,  being  penniless,  he  fleeces  the  Count  de 
Cam6ran  at  play.  '  Could  Grammont,  after  the  figure  he  had  once  cut, 
pack  off  like  any  common  fellow  ?  By  no  means ;  he  is  a  man  of  feeling ; 
he  will  maintain  the  honour  of  France.'  He  covers  his  cheating  at  play 
with  a  joke ;  at  bottom,  his  notions  of  property  are  not  over-clear.  He 
regales  Cara^ran  with  Cam^ran's  own  money ;  would  Cameran  have 
done  it  better,  or  otherwise  ?  What  matter  if  his  money  be  in  Gram- 
mont's  purse  or  his  own  ?  The  main  point  is  arrived  at,  since  there  is 
pleasure  in  getting  the  money,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  spending  it. 
The  hateful  and  the  ignoble  vanish  from  a  life  conducted  thus.  If  he 
pays  his  court  to  princes,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  on  his  knees ;  so 
lively  a  soul  is  not  weighed  down  by  respect ;  his  wit  places  him  on  a 
level  with  the  greatest ;  under  pretext  of  amusing  the  king,  he  tells 


^  Sec,  in  Richardson,  Swift,  and  Fielding,  but  particularly  in  Hogarth,  tlif 
delineation  of  this  brutish  debaucher}'. 
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him  plain  trutlis.^  If  he  finds  himself  in  London,  snrronnded  by  open 
debauchery,  he  does  not  plunge  into  it ;  he  passes  through  on  tiptoe, 
and  so  daintily  that  the  mire  does  not  stick  to  him.  We  do  not  recog- 
nise any  longer  in  his  anecdotes  the  anguish  and  the  brutality  which 
the  circumstances  actually  conceal ;  the  narrative  flows  on  quickly, 
raising  a  smile,  then  another,  and  another  yet,  so  that  the  mind  is 
brought  by  an  adroit  and  easy  progress  to  something  like  good  humour. 
At  table,  Grammont  will  never  stuff  himself;  at  play,  he  will  never 
grow  violent;  with  his  mistress,  he  will  never  give  vent  to  coarse 
talk ;  in  a  duel,  he  will  not  hate  his  adversary.  The  wit  of  a  French- 
man is  like  French  wine ;  it  makes  men  neither  brutal,  nor  wicked, 
nor  gloomy.  Such  is  the  spring  of  these  pleasures  :  a  supper  will  de> 
stroy  neither  the  delicacy,  nor  the  good  nature,  nor  the  enjoyment. 
The  libertine  remains  sociable,  polished,  obliging;  his  gaiety  culminates 
only  in  the  gaiety  of  others ; '  he  is  attentive  to  them  as  naturally  as 
to  himself;  and  in  addition,  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  and  in  a  mood  for 
intellectual  exertion :  sallies,  flashes  of  brilliancy,  witty  speeches,  sparkle 
on  his  lips ;  he  can  think  at  table  and  in  company,  sometimes  better 
than  if  alone  or  sober.  It  is  clear  that  with  him  debauchery  does  not 
extinguish  the  man ;  Grammont  would  say  that  it  perfects  him,  that 
wit,  the  heart,  the  intelligence  only  arrive  at  excellence  and  true  en- 
joyment, amid  the  elegance  and  animation  of  a  choice  supper. 

III. 

It  is  quite  the  contrary  in  England.  When  we  scratch  the  covering 
of  an  Englishman's  morality,  the  brute  appears  in  its  violence  and  its 
deformity.  One  of  the  English  statesmen  said  that  with  the  French  an 
tmchained  mob  could  be  led  by  words  of  humanity  and  honour,  but  that 
in  England  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  appease  them,  to  throw  to  them 
raw  flesh.  Violence,  blood,  orgie,  that  is  the  food  on  which  this  mob 
of  noblemen  precipitated  itself.  All  that  excuses  a  carnival  was 
absent ;  and,  in  particular,  wit.  Three  years  after  the  return  of  the 
king,  Butler  published  his  ffudiWas;  and  with  what  eclat  his  con- 
temporaries only  could  tell,  while  the  echo  is  sustained  down  to  our 
own  days.  How  mean  is  the  wit,  with  what  awkwardness  and  dulness 
he  dilutes  his  splenetic  satire  I  Here  and  there  lurks  a  happy  picture, 
the  remnant  of  a  poetry  which  has  just  perished  ;  but  the  whole 
material  of  the  work  reminds  one  of  a  Scarron,  as  imworthy  as  the 
other,  and  more  malignant.     It  is  written,  they  say,  on  the  model  of 

^  Tlio  king  was  playing  at  backgammon ;  a  doubtful  throw  occurs :  '  Ah,  here 
is  Grammont,  who  11  decide  for  us ;  Grammont,  come  and  decide.'  'Sire,  you 
have  lost.'  'What!  you  do  not  yet  know.*  .  .  .  *Ah,  Sire,  if  the  throw  had 
been  merely  doubtful,  these  gentlemen  would  not  have  failed  to  say  you  had  won. ' 

'  Hamilton  says  of  Grammont,  '  He  sought  out  the  unfortunate  only  to  succour 
thorn.' 
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Don  Quixote ;  Hudibras  is  a  Puritan  knight,  who  goes  about,  Uke  las 
antit3rpe,  redressing  wrongs,  and  pocketing  beatings.  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  it  resembles  the  Mrretched  imitation  of  Avellaneda.^ 
The  short  metre,  well  suited  to  buffoonery,  hobbles  along  without 
rest  on  its  crutches,  floundering  in  the  mud  which  it  delights  in,  as 
foul  and  as  dull  as  that  of  the  Endide  Travestie}  The  description  of 
Hudibras  and  his  horse  occupies  the  best  part  of  a  canto ;  forty  lines 
are  taken  up  by  describing  his  beard,  forty  more  by  describing  his 
shoes.  £ndless  scholastic  discussions,  arguments  as  long  as  those  of  the 
Puritans,  spread  their  wastes  and  briars  over  half  the  poem.  No  action, 
no  nature,  all  is  would-be  satire  and  gross  caricature ;  neither  art,  nor 
harmony,  nor  good  taste :  the  Puritan  style  is  converted  into  a  hanh 
gibberish ;  and  the  engalled  rancour,  missing  its  aim  by  its  mere  excess, 
spoils  the  portrait  it  wishes  to  draw.  Would  you  believe  that  such  a 
writer  gives  himself  airs,  wishes  to  enliven  us,  pretends  to  be  funny  ? 
What  delicate  raillery  is  there  in  this  picture  of  Hudibras'  beard  I 

'  His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 
In  cut  and  die  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile : 
The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 
The  nether  orange,  mix'd  with  grey. 
The  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns : 
With  grisly  type  did  represent 
Declining  age  of  government, 
And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  spade 
Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made.  * ' 

Butler  is  so  well  satisfied  with  his  insipid  fun,  that  he  prolongs  it  for  a 
good  many  lines : 

*  Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue  ; 
Tho*  it  contributed  its  own  fall. 
To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall.  .  .  . 
'Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution 
And  martyrdom  with  resolution  ; 
T*  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeance  of  the  incens'd  state. 
In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 
Still  ready  to  be  pull'd  and  torn, 

^  A  Spanish  author,  who  continued  and  imitated  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote, 
•  A  work  by  Scarron.     Hudibras^  ed.  Z.  Grey,  1801,  2  vols.,  i.  can  to  i  r.  2S9, 
says  also : 

*  For  as  .^neas  bore  his  sire 

Upon  his  shoulder  through  the  fire, 
Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back.* 
'  Hudibras,  port  L  canto  i.  p.  241-250. 
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With  red-hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 
Kevil'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  maityr'd. 
Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast 
As  long  as  monarchj  should  last ; 
But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 
Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel. 
And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state. 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 
And  twine  so  close,  that  time  should  never, 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever ; 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow. '  ^ 

Could  any  one  have  taken  pleasure  in  humour  such  as  this : 

'  This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page. 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do.  .  .  . 
When  it  had  stabb*d,  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread.  .  .  . 
Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth. ' ' 

Everything  turns  on  the  trivial:  if  any  beauty  presents  itself,  it  is 
spoiled  by  burlesque.  To  read  those  long  details  of  the  kitchen,  those 
boisterous  and  crude  jokes,  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  the  company  of 
a  common  buffoon  in  the  market ;  it  is  the  talk  of  the  quacks  on  the 
bridges,  adapting  their  imagination  and  language  to  the  manners  of  the 
beer-shop  and  the  hoveL  There  is  filth  to  be  met  with  there ;  in  short, 
the  rabble  will  laugh  when  the  mountebank  alludes  to  the  disgusting  acts 
of  private  life.'  Such  is  the  grotesque  stuff  in  which  the  courtiers  of  the 
Restoration  delighted ;  their  spite  and  their  coarseness  took  a  pleasure 

»  Hudibras,  part  i.  canto  L  v.  258-280.  «  Ibid,  v,  875-386. 

'  '  Quoth  Hudibras,  I  smell  a  rat. 
Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate  ; 
For  though  the  thesis  which  thou  lay'st 
Be  true  ad  amuawn  as  thou  say'st 
(For  that  bear-baiting  should  appear 
Jure  divino,  lawfuller 
Than  Synods  are,  thou  do'st  deny, 
Totidem  verbis;  so  do  I), 
Yet  there  is  fallacy  in  this  ; 
For  if  by  thy  homcBosis, 
Tussis  pro  crepUu,  .  .  . 
Thou  wouldst  sophistically  imply, 
Both  are  unlawful,  I  deny.' 

Part  L  canto  L  v.  821-884. 
2  G 
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in  the  spectacle  of  these  bawling  puppets;  eTen  now,  after  two  centuries, 
we  hear  the  ribald  laughter  of  this  audience  of  lackeys. 

IV. 

Charles  ii.,  when  at  his  meals,  ostentatiously  drew  Grammont's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  ofBcers  served  him  on  their  knees.  They 
were  in  the  right ;  it  was  their  fit  posture.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
one  of  the  most  honoured  and  honest  men  of  the  Court,  learns  sud- 
denly and  in  full  coimcil  that  his  daughter  Anne  is  enceinte  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  that  the  duke,  the  king^s  brother,  has  promised  her 
marriage.  Listen  to  the  words  of  this  tender  father ;  he  has  himself 
taken  care  to  hand  them  down : 

'  The  Chancellor  broke  oat  into  a  very  immoderate  passion  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  daughter,  and  said  with  all  imaginable  earnestness,  **  that  as  soon  as  he 
came  home,  he  would  turn  her  (his  daughter)  out  of  his  house  as  a  strumpet  to 
shift  for  herself,  and  would  never  see  her  again." ' ' 

Observe  that  this  great  man  had  received  the  news  from  the  king 
unprepared,  and  that  he  made  use  of  these  fatherly  expressions  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  He  added,  *  that  he  had  much  rather  his  daughter 
should  be  the  duke*s  whore  than  his  wife.'  Is  this  not  heroical  ?  But 
let  Clarendon  speak  for  himself.  Only  such  a  true  monarchical  heart 
can  surpass  itself : 

*  He  was  ready  to  give  a  positive  judgment,  in  which  he  hoped  their  lordships 
would  concur  with  him  ;  that  the  king  should  immediately  cause  the  woman  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  cast  into  a  dungeon  under  so  strict  a  guard,  that  no 
person  living  should  bo  admitted  to  come  to  her :  and  then  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment  should  be  immediately  passed  for  the  cutting  off  her  head,  to  which  he  would 
not  only  give  his  consent,  but  would  very  willingly  be  the  first  man  that  should 
propose  it.'' 

What  Roman  virtue  I  Afraid  of  not  being  believed,  he  insists  ;  who- 
ever knew  the  man,  will  believe  that  he  said  all  this  very  heartily.  He 
is  not  yet  satisfied;  he  repeats  his  advice;  he  addresses  to  the  king 
different  conclusive  reasonings,  in  order  that  they  might  cut  off  the  head 
of  his  daughter : 

*  I  had  rather  submit  and  bear  it  (this  disgrace)  with  all  humility,  than  that  it 
should  be  repaired  by  making  her  his  wife,  the  thought  whereof  I  do  so  much 
abominate,  that  I  had  much  rather  see  her  dead,  with  all  the  infamy  that  is  due 
to  her  presumption. '  * 

In  this  manner,  a  man,  who  is  in  a  difficulty,  can  keep  his  salary  and 
his  Chancellor's  robes.  Sir  Charles  Berkley,  captain  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  guards,  did  better  still ;  he  solemnly  swore  *  that  he  had  lain 

1  The  Life  of  Clarendon,  ed.  by  himself,  new  ed.,  1827,  3  vols.,  i.  878. 
« Ibid.  i.  379.  »  Ibid.  L  380. 
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with  the  young  lady,'  and  declared  himself  ready  to  marry  her  '  for  the 
sake  of  the  duke,  though  he  knew  well  the  familiarity  the  duke  had 
yrith  her.'     Then,  shortly  afterwards,  he  confessed  that  he  had  lied,  but 
in  all  good  intention,  in  all  honour,  in  order  to  save  the  royal  family 
from  such  a  mesalliance.     This  admirable  self-devotion  was  rewarded ; 
he  soon  had  a  pension  from  the  privy  purse,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Falmouth.      From  the  first,  the  baseness  of  the  public  corporations 
rivalled  that  of  individuals.     The  House   of  Commons,  but  recently 
master  of  the  country,  still  full  of  Presbyterians,   rebels,  and  con- 
querors, voted  'that  neither  themselves  nor  the  people  of  England 
could  be  freed  from  the  horrid  guilt  of  the  late  unnatural  rebellion, 
or  from  the  punishment  which  that  guilt  merited,  unless  they  formally 
availed  themselves  of  his  Majesty's  grace  and  pardon,  as  set  forth  in 
the  declaration  of  Breda.' ^     Then  all  these  heroes  went  ii^  a  body  and 
threw  themselves  with  contrition  at  the  sacred  feet  of  their  monarch. 
In  this  universal  weakness  it  seemed  that  no  one  had  any  courage  left. 
The  king  became  the  hireling  of  Louis  xiv.,  and  sold  his  country  for  a 
pension  of  £200,000.     Ministers,  members  of  Parliament,  ambassadors, 
all  received  French  money.     The  contagion  spread  even  to  patriots,  to 
/nen  noted  for  their  purity,  to  martyrs.     Lord  Russell  intrigued  with 
Versailles ;  Algernon  Sidney  accepted  500  guineas.     They  had  not  dis- 
crimination enough  to  retain  a  show  of  spirit;  they  had  not  spirit 
enough  to  retain  a  show  of  honour.* 

In  men  so  degraded,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  the  blood- 
thirsty instinct  of  brute  beasts.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  had  let  some  word  escape  him,  which  was  construed  into 
a  reproach  of  the  royal  amours.  His  friend,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
contrived  that  he  should  be  treacherously  assaulted  under  the  king's 
command,  by  respectable  men  devoted  to  his  service,  who  slit  his  nose 
to  the  bone.  A  vile  wretch  of  the  name  of  Blood  tried  to  assassinate 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  to  stab  the  guardian  of  the  Tower,  in  order 
to  steal  the  crown  and  jewels.  Chai-les  ii ,  considering  that  this  was 
an  interesting  and  distinguished  man  of  his  kind,  pardoned  him,  gave 
him  an  estate  in  Ireland,  and  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  side  by 

*  Pictorial  History,  in.  664. 

*  *  Mr.  Evelyn  tella  me  of  several  of  the  xneniAl  servants  of  the  Court  lacking 
bread,  that  have  not  received  a  farthing  wages  since  the  King's  coming  in.' — Pepya* 
Diary,  ed.  Lord  Braybrooke,  3d  ed.,  1848,  6  vola.,  iv.  April  26,  1667. 

'  Mr.  Povy  says  that  to  this  day  the  King  do  follow  the  women  as  much  as  he 
ever  did ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  ....  hath  come  out  of  his  wife's  bed,  and 
gone  to  others  laid  in  bed  for  him ;  .  .  .  .  that  the  family  (of  the  duke)  is  in 
horrible  disorder  by  being  in  debt  by  spending  above  £60,000  per  annum,  when  he 
hath  not  £40,000'  (Ibid,  iv.  June  28,  1667). 

*  It  is  certain  that,  as  it  now  is,  the  seamen  of  England,  in  my  conscience,  would, 
if  they  could,  go  over  and  serve  the  king  of  France  or  Holland  rather  than  us' 
{Ibid,  iv.  June  25,  1667). 
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side  with  ihp  Duke  of  Ormond,  ao  that  Blood  becnme  a  sort  of  her 
and  WAS  received  in  society.  After  such  splendid  examples,  n 
evet^tbing.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  lover  of  the  Gouotess  of 
Shrewsbury,  slew  the  Earl  in  a  duel;  the  Countess,  disguised  as  a  page, 
held  Buckingham's  horse,  while  she  embraced  him,  covered  as  he  wu 
with  her  husband's  blood;  and  the  murderers  and  adulterers  returned 
publiciy,  as  in  a  triumphal  march,  to  the  house  of  the  dead  man.  One 
can  no  longer  wonder  at  hearing  Count  Konigsmark  describe  at  a 
'peccadillo'  an  assassination  which  he  hod  committed  bj  waylajing 
his  victim,  1  transcribe  a  duel  out  of  Pepys,  to  give  a  notioii  of  tlie 
fl  of  these  soldier  cut-throats: — 


*  Sir  H.  BcUaasis  and  Tom  Port»r,  the  gmttwt  friends  in  tha  wotU,  wew 
talking  together :  nnd  Sir  H.  BellasBis  talked  a  little  loader  than  ordioar;  to  Toa 
Porter,  giving  uf  him  some  advice.  Some  of  the  company  atanding  by  Mid, 
"What!  are  the;  qnoTTvUine,  that  they  talk  lohighf"  Sir  H.  BeUHsais,  T 
it,  said,  "  No  I "  says  be :  "I  wonJd  have  yon  know  I  never  qnarrel,  bat  1 
and  lake  that  as  a  mli'  of  mine  !  "  "Howl"  says  Tom  Porter,  " strike  1  I 
I  oould  see  the  nsu  ia  England  that  dunt  give  nie  a  blow  1  "  with  that  Sir '. 
Bellassis  did  give  him  a  Ixii  of  the  ears  ;  and  ki  they  W«re  going  to  light  th< 
but  nere  hindered.  .  .  .  Tom  Porter,  being  informed  that  Sir  H.  Bellauia'  c<Mb 
was  coming,  went  ont  of  the  coffee-house  where  he  alftid  (or  the  tiding!^  and  st«pp(d 
the  L'oacb,  and  bade  Sir  H.  Belisasis  come  nut.  "  Why,"  $ajs  H.  Bellasaia,  "  joa 
will  not  hurt  me  coming  out,  will  yon  I "  "  No,"  says  Tom  Porter.  So  ont  he 
went,  and  both  drew,  ,  .  ,  They  wounded  one  nnotber,  and  Sir  H.  Bdlaadi  m 
much  that  it  is  feared  he  will  die,'  which  he  did  ten  days  after,' 


Bull-dogs  like  these,  were  not  to  be  expected  to  take  pt^  on  thi 
enemies.  The  Restoration  opened  with  a  butchery.  The  Lords 
ducted  the  trials  of  the  republicans  with  a  shamelessness  of  cruelly 
an  excess  of  rancour  that  were  extraordinary.  A  sheriff 
with  Sir  Harry  Vane  on  the  scaffold,  rummaging  his  pockets,  and 
Isking  from  hiui  a  paper  which  he  attempted  to  read.  During  the  trial 
of  Major-General  Uarrison,  the  hangman  was  placed  by  his  side,  in  a 
black  dress,  with  a  rope  in  his  hand ;  they  sought  to  give  him  a  full 
enjoyment  of  the  foretaste  of  death.  He  was  cut  down  alive  fram  Aa 
gibbet,  and  disembowelled;  he  saw  his  entrails  cast  ioto  the  fire;  ha, 
was  then  quartered,  and  his  still  beating  heart  was  torn  out  and  afaowni 
to  the  people.  The  cavaliers  gathered  round  for  amusement.  Hen 
and  there  one  of  them  would  do  worse  even  than  this.  Colonel  Turner^ 
seeing  them  quarter  John  Coke,  the  lawyer,  told  the  sheriff' 
bring  Hugh  Peters,  soother  of  the  condemned,  nearer;  the  execodi 
came  up,  and  rubbing  his  bloody  hands,  asked  the  unfortunate  maai 
the  work  pleased  him.  The  rotting  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Bradshnw  were  dug  up  in  the  night,  and  their  heads  fixed 
over  Westminster  Hall.     Ladies  went  to  see  these  disgracefid  scenes: 


'  Pepyt'  Diary,  vol  iv.,  2Bth  July  1S8T. 
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W    the  good  Evelyn  applauded  them ;  the  courtiers  made  songs  on  them. 

'  These  people  were  fallen  so  low,  that  they  did  not  even  turn  sick  at  it. 
Sight  and  smell  no  longer  brought  a  natural  repugnance ;  their  senses 
were  as  dead  as  their  hearts. 

From  carnage  they  threw  themselves  into  debauchery.  Tou  should 
read  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  a  courtier  and  a  poet,  who  was 
the  hero  of  the  time.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  lawless  and  wretched 
moimtebank ;  his  delight  was  to  haunt  the  stews,  to  debauch  women, 
to  write  filthy  songs  and  lewd  pamphlets ;  he  spent  his  time  between 
scandal  with  the  maids  of  honour,  broils  with  men  of  letters,  the  re- 
ceiving of  insults,  the  giving  of  blows.  By  way  of  playing  the  gallant, 
he  eloped  with  his  wife  before  he  married  her.  To  make  a  display  of 
scepticism,  he  ended  by  declining  a  duel,  and  gained  the  name  of  a 
coward.  For  five  years  together  he  was  said  to  be  drunk.  The  spirit 
within  him  failing  of  a  worthy  outlet,  plunged  him  into  adventures 
more  befitting  a  clown.  Once  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  he  rented 
an  inn  on  the  Newmarket  road,  and  turned  innkeeper,  supplying  the 
husbands  with  drink  and  defiling  their  wives.  He  introduced  himself, 
disguised  as  an  old  i/foman,  into  the  house  of  a  miser,  robbed  him  of  his 
wife,  and  passed  her  on  to  Biibkingham.  The  husband  hanged  himself ; 
they  made  very  merry  over  the  affair.  At  another  time  he  disguised 
himself  as  a  chairman,  then  as  a  beggar,  and  paid  court  to  the  gutter- 
girls.  He  ended  by  turning  charlatan,  astrologer,  and  vendor  of  drugs 
for  procuring  abortion,  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  the  licentiousness  of  a 
fervid  imagination,  which  fouled  itself  as  another  would  have  adorned 
it,  which  forced  its  way  into  lewdness  and  folly  as  another  would 
have  done  into  sense  and  beauty.  What  can  come  of  love  in  hands 
like  these  ?  One  cannot  copy  even  the  titles  of  his  poems ;  they  were 
written  only  for  the  haunts  of  vice.  Stendhal  said  that  love  is  like  a 
dried  up  bough  cast  into  a  mine ;  the  crystals  cover  it,  spread  out  into 
filagree  work,  and  end  by  converting  the  worthless  stick  into  a  spark- 
ling tuft  of  the  purest  diamonds.  Rochester  begins  by  depriving  love 
of  all  its  adornment,  and  to  make  sure  of  grasping  it,  converts  it  into 
a  stick.  Every  refined  sentiment,  every  fancy ;  the  enchantment,  the 
serene,  sublime  glow  which  transforms  in  a  moment  this  wretched  world 
of  ours ;  the  illusion  which,  imiting  all  the  powers  of  our  being,  shows 
us  perfection  in  a  finite  creature,  and  eternal  bliss  in  a  transient  emo- 
tion,— all  has  vanished ;  there  remain  but  satiated  appetites  and  palled 
senses.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  writes  without  spirit,  and  methodi- 
cally enough.  He  has  no  natural  ardour,  no  picturesque  sensuality ; 
his  satires  prove  him  a  disciple  of  Boileau.  Nothing  is  more  disgusting 
than  obscenity  in  cold  blood.  One  can  endure  the  obscene  works  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  his  Venetian  voluptousness,  because  in  them  genius 
sets  off  sensuality,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  splendid  coloured  draperies 
transforms  an  orgie  into  a  work  of  art  We  pardon  Rabelais,  when  we 
have  entered  into  the  deep  current  of  manly  joy  and  vigour,  with  which 
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bis  feasts  abound.  We  can  bold  our  nose  and  bave  done  with  it,  while 
we  follow  with  admiration,  and  even  sympathy,  the  torrent  of  ideas  and 
fancies  which  flows  through  bis  mire.  But  to  see  a  man  trying  to  be 
elegant  and  remaining  coarse,  endeavouring  to  paint  the  sentiments  of 
a  navvy  in  the  language  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  tries  to  find  a 
suitable  metaphor  for  every  kind  of  obscenity,  who  plays  the  black- 
guard studiously  and  deliberately,  who,  excused  neither  by  character, 
nor  the  glow  of  fancy,  nor  science,  nor  genius,  degrades  a  good  style  of 
writing  to  such  a  work, — ^it  is  like  a  rascal  who  s^ts  himself  to  sully  a 
set  of  gems  in  a  gutter.  The  end  of  all  is  but  disgust  and  sidmess. 
While  La  Fontaine  continues  to  tbe  last  day  capable  of  tenderness  and 
happiness,  this  man  at  the  age  of  thirty  insults  the  weaker  sex  with 
spiteful  malignity : 

'  When  she  is  young,  she  whores  herself  for  sport ; 
And  when  she's  old,  she  bawds  for  her  support  ... 
She  is  a  snare,  a  shamble,  and  a  stews ; 
Her  meat  and  sauce  she  does  for  lechery  chuse. 
And  does  in  laziness  delight  the  more. 
Because  by  that  she  is  provoked  to  ^ore. 
Ungrateful,  treacherous,  enviously  inclined, 
Wild  beasts  are  tamed,  floods  easier  far  confined. 
Than  is  her  stubborn  and  rebellious  mind.  .  .  . 
Her  temper  so  extravagant  we  find, 
She  hates  or  is  impertinently  kind. 
Would  she  be  grave,  she  then  looks  like  a  devil. 
And  like  a  fool  or  whore,  when  she  be  civil.  .  .  . 
Contentious,  wicked,  and  not  fit  to  trust. 
And  covetous  to  spend  it  on  her  lust.  * ' 

What  a  confession  is  such  a  judgment !  what  an  abstract  of  life  I  You 
see  the  robterer  dulled  at  the  end  of  his  career,  dried  up  like  a  mummy, 
eaten  away  by  ulcers.  Amid  the  choruses,  the  crude  satires,  the  re- 
membrance of  abortive  plans,  the  sullied  enjoyments  which  are  heaped 
up  in  his  wearied  brain  as  in  a  sink,  the  fear  of  damnation  is  fermenting; 
he  dies  a  devotee  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

At  the  head  of  all,  the  king  sets  the  example.  This  ^  old  goat,*  as 
the  courtiers  call  him,  imagines  himself  a  man  of  gaiety  and  elegance. 
What  gaiety  !  what  elegance !  French  manners  do  not  suit  men  beyond 
the  Channel.  Catholics,  they  fall  into  a  narrow  superstition ;  epicureans, 
into  gross  debauchery ;  courtiers,  into  a  base  servility ;  sceptics,  into  a 
vulgar  atheism.  The  court  in  England  could  imitate  only  French 
furniture  and  dress.  The  regular  and  decent  exterior  which  pubUc 
taste  maintained  at  Versailles,  was  here  dispensed  with  as  troublesome. 
Charles  and  his  brother,  in  their  state  dress,  would  set  off  running  as 
in  a  carnival.     On  the  day  when  the  Dutch  fleet  burned  the  English 

1  It  is  doubtful  if  these  lines  are  Rochester's,  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to 
And  them  in  any  edition  of  his  works. — Tr. 
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ships  in  the  Thames,  the  king  supped  with  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth, 
and  amused  himself  by  chasing  a  moth.     In  council,  while  business 
was  being  transacted,  he  would  be  playing  with  his  dog.     Rochester 
and  Buckingham  insulted  him  by  insolent  repartees  or  dissolute  epi- 
grams; he  would  fly  into  a  passion  and  suffer  them  to  go  on.     He 
quarrelled  with  his  mistress  in  public ;  she  called  him  an  idiot,  and  he 
called  her  a  jade.     He  would  leave  her  in  the  morning,  '  so  that  the 
very  sentrys  speak  of  it.'  ^     He  suffered  her  to  play  him  false  before  the 
eyes  of  all ;  at  one  time  she  received  a  couple  of  actors,  one  of  whom 
was  a  mountebank.     If  need  were,  she  would  use  abusive  language  to 
him.     *  The  King  hath  declared  that  he  did  not  get  the  child  of  which 
she  is  conceived  at  this  time.      But  she  told  him,   ' .  .  .1  but  you 
shall  own  it' '     Whereupon  he  did  acknowledge  the  child,  and  took  to 
himself  a  couple  of  actresses  for  consolation.     When  his  new  wife, 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  arrived,  he  drove  away  her  attendants,  used 
coarse  language  to  her,  that  he  might  force  on  her  the  familiarities  of 
his  mistress,  and  finished  by  degrading  her  to  a  friendship  such  as  this. 
The  good  Pepys,   notwithstanding  his  loyal   heart,   ends  by  saying, 
'  Having  heard  the  Eang  and  the  Duke  talk,  and  seeing  and  observing 
their  habits  of  intercourse,  God  forgive  me,  though  I  admire  them 
with  all  the  duty  possible,  yet  the  more  a  man  considers  and  observes 
them,  the  less  he  finds  of  difference  between  them  and  other  men, 
though,  blessed  be  God!  they  are  both  princes  of  great  nobleness 
and  spirits.' '     He  heard  that,  on  a  certain  day,  the  king  was  with 
Mrs.   Stewart   '  into   comers,   together,   and  will    be   with   her  half 
an  hour,  kissing  her  to  the  observation  of  all  the  world.'  ^     Another 
day,  Captain  Ferrers  told  him  '  how,  at  a  ball  at  Court,  a  child  was 
dropped  by  one  of  the  ladies  in  dancing.'     They  took  it  off  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, 'and  the  King  had  it  in  his  closet  a  week  af^er,  anddiddbsect 
it,  making  great  sport  of  it.'  ^     These  ghastly  freaks  about  such  vile 
events  make  one  shudder.     The  courtiers  went  with  the  stream.     Miss 
Jennings,  who  became  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  disguised  herself  one  day 
as  an  orange  girl,  and  cried  her  wares  in  the  street*     Pepys  recounts 
festivities  in  which  lords  and  ladies  smeared  one  another's  faces  with 
candle- grease  and  soot,  '  till  most  of  us  were  like  devils.'     It  was  the 
fashion  to  swear,  to  relate  scandalous  adventures,  to  get  drunk,  to  prate 
against  the  preachers  and  Scripture,  to  gamble.     Lady  Castlemaine  in 
one  night  lost  £25,000.      The  Duke  of  St  Albans,  a  blind  man,  eighty 
years  old,  went  to  the  gambling-house  with  an  attendant  at  his  side  to 
tell  him  the  cards.     Sedley  and  Buckhurst  stripped  nearly  naked,  and 
ran  through  the  streets  aiter  midnight      Another,  in  the  open  day, 
stood  naked  at  the  window  to  address  the  people.     I  let  Grammont  keep 

1  Pepy»*  Diary,  IL  January  1,  1662-1668.  •  TWd.  iv.  July  80,  1667. 

» Ibid,  iil  July  25,  1665.  *  Ibid.  iL  Nov.  9,  1663. 

»  Rid,  iL  Feb.  8,  17,  1662-8.  •  /W.  Feb.  20,  1664-1665. 
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to  hinuelf  Ilis  accounta  of  the  maids  of  honour  broogfat  to  bed,  and  ■ 
unnatural  lusts.  We  roust  either  exhibit  or  conceal  them,  sad  I  ban 
not  the  courage  lightly  to  insinuate  them,  after  his  fctahioit.  I  end  fajt  r 
qaotatJOQ  from  Pepys,  which  will  serve  for  example  :  '  Here  I  fint 
understood  by  their  talk  the  meaning  of  company  that  lately  were 
called  Bailers ;  Harris  telling  how  it  was  by  a  meeting  of  somi  ~ 

blades,  where  he  was  among  them,  and  my  Lady  Bennet  and  1 
ladies;  and  tbeir  dancing  naked,  and  all  the  roguUb  things  i. 
world.' '  The  marvellous  thing  is,  that  this  tait  is  not  even  gay ; 
people  were  misanthropic,  and  became  morose  ;  they  quote  ibe  gloc 
Hobbes,  and  be  is  their  master.  In  fact,  the  philosophy  of  Uobbe 
shall  give  us  tbe  last  word  and  the  last  characteristics  of  this  society. 


Hobbes  was  one  of  those  powerful,  limited,  and,  as  they  are  called, 
positive  minds  bo  common  in  England,  of  the  school  of  Swift  nd 
Bentbam,  efficacious  and  remorseless  as  an  iron  machine.  Hence  wc 
find  in  him  a  method  and  style  of  surprising  dryness  and  vigour,  most 
adapted  to  build  up  and  pull  down ;  hence  a  philosophy  which,  by  tbe 
audacity  of  its  teaching,  has  placed  in  aa  undying  light  one  of  the 
indestructible  appearances  of  the  human  mind.  In  every  object,  every 
event,  there  is  some  primitive  and  constant  fact,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  nucleus  around  which  group  themselves  the  various  dcvelopmeitE 
which  complete  it-  Tbe  positive  niind  strikes  down  immediately  ujnm 
this  nucleus,  crushes  the  brilliant  growth  which  covers  it ;  disperte^ 
annihilates  it ;  tben,  concentrating  upon  it  the  full  force  of  its  violent 
grasp,  loosens  it,  raises  it  up,  pares  it  down,  and  lifts  it  into  a  con- 
spicuous position,  from  whence  it  may  bencefortb  shine  out  In  all  men 
and  for  all  time  like  a  crysial.  All  ornament,  uU  emotion^  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  style  of  Hobbes  ;  it  is  a  mere  aggregate  of  arg;uments 
and  concise  facts,  united  together  by  deduction,  as  by  iron  bands. 
There  ore  no  tints,  no  fine  or  unusual  word.  He  makes  use  only  of 
words  most  fkmiliar  to  common  and  lasting  usage;  there  are  not  * 
dozen  employed  by  him  which,  during  two  hundred  years,  have  g 
obsolete ;  he  pierces  to  tbe  root  of  all  sensation,  removes  the 
and  brilliant  externals,  compresses  the  solid  portion  which  ii 
mauent  subj cot-matter  of  all  thought,  and  the  proper  object  of  common 
intelligence.  He  curtails  throughout  in  order  to  etrengthen ;  he  attaint 
solidity  by  suppression.  Of  aU  the  bonds  which  connect  ideas,  he 
retuuB  but  one,  and  that  the  most  stable ;  his  style  is  only  a  continuoDf 
chain  of  the  most  stubborn  description,  wholly  made  up  of  additioi 
and  subtractions,  reduced  to  a  combination  of  ceruun  simple  pro 
which,  added  on  to  or  diminishing  from  one  another,  moke  up,  uadl 
various  names,  the  totals  or  differences,  of  which  we  are  for  ever  oith 


'  PepS''  DUiry,  iy.  May  30,  1688. 
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stadjing  the  formation  or  unrayelling  the  elements.  He  pursued  before- 
hand the  method  of  Condillac,  beginning  with  tracing  to  the  original 
fact,  palpably  and  clearly,  so  as  to  pursue  step  by  step  the  descent  and 
parentage  of  the  ideas  of  -which  this  primary  fact  is  the  stock,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  reader,  conducted  from  total  to  total,  may  at  any 
moment  test  the  exactness  of  his  operation,  and  verify  the  truth  of  his 
results.  Such  a  logical  system  cuts  across  the  grain  of  prejudice  with  a 
mechanical  stifihess  and  boldness.  Hobbes  clears  science  of  scholastic 
words  and  theories.  He  laughs  down  quiddities,  he  does  away  with 
rational  and  intelligible  classifications,  he  rejects  the  authority  of  re- 
ferences.^ He  cuts,  as  with  a  surgeon's  knife,  at  the  heart  of  Uie  most 
living  creeds.  He  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  the  like.  He  declares  that  no  argument  proves  the  divinity  of 
Scripture,  and  that,  in  order  to  believe  it,  every  man  requires  a  super- 
natural and  personal  revelation.  He  upsets  in  half-a-dozen  words  the 
authority  of  this  and  every  other  revelation.'  He  reduces  man  to  a 
mere  body,  the  soul  to  a  function,  God  to  an  imknown  existence.  His 
phrases  read  like  equations  or  mathematical  results.  In  fact,  it  is  from 
mathematics  *  that  he  derives  the  idea  of  all  science.  He  would  recon- 
stitute moral  science  on  the  same  basis.  He  assigns  to  it  this  foundation 
when  he  lays  down  that  sensation  is  an  internal  movement  caused  by 
an  external  shock ;  desire,  an  internal  movement  toward  an  external 
object;  and  he  builds  upon  these  two  notions  the  whole  system  of 
morals.  Again,  he  assigns  to  morals  a  mathematical  method,  when  he 
distinguishes,  like  the  geometrician,  between  two  simple  ideas,  which  he 
transforms  by  degrees  into  two  more  complex ;  and  when  on  the  basis 
of  sensation  and  desire  he  constructs  the  passions,  the  rights  and  institu- 
tions of  man,  just  as  the  geometrician  out  of  straight  lines  and  curves 
constructs  all  the  varieties  of  figure.  To  morals  he  gives  a  mathe- 
matical aspect,  by  mapping  out  the  incomplete  and  rigid  construction 
of  human  life,  like  the  network  of  imaginary  forms  which  geometricians 
have  conceived.  For  the  first  time  there  was  discernible  in  him,  as  well 
as  in  Descartes,  but  exaggerated  and  standing  out  more  conspicuously, 
that  species  of  intellect  which  produced  the  classic  age  in  Europe  :  not 

^  If  we  would  pay  respect  to  antiquity,  the  present  age  is  the  most  ancient. 

'  '  To  say  he  hath  spoken  to  him  in  a  dream,  is  no  more  than  to  say  he  dreamed 
that  Qod  spoke  to  him.  To  say  he  hath  seen  a  vision  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to  say 
that  he  has  dreamed  between  sleeping  and  waking.  To  say  he  speaks  by  super- 
natural inspiration,  is  to  say  he  finds  an  ardent  desire  to  speak,  or  some  strong 
opinion  of  himself  for  which  he  cannot  allege  any  sufficient  and  natural  reason. ' 

^  '  From  the  principal  parts  of  nature,  reason,  and  passion,  have  proceeded  two 
kinds  of  learning,  mathematical  and  dogmatical.  The  former  is  free  from  contro- 
versy and  dispute,  hecause  it  consisteth  in  comparing  figure  and  motion  only,  in 
which  things  truth  and  the  interest  of  men  oppose  not  each  other.  But  in  the 
other  there  is  nothing  undisputable,  because  it  compares  men,  and  meddles  ¥dth 
their  right  and  profit.' 
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the  independence  of  inspiration  and  genius  which  marked  the  Renus- 
sunce  ;  not  the  mature  experimental  methods  and  conceptions  combinoii  | 
which  distinguish  the  present  age,  but  the  independence  of  wgumenHi 
live  reasoning,  which,  dispensing  with  the  imagination,  liberating  it 
from  tradition,  badly  practising  experience,  acknowledges  its  (jueea  || 
lo^c,  its  model  in  mnthematics,  its  instrument  in  ratiocination,  r 
audience  in  polished  society,  its  employment  in  average  truth,  its  si 
jecl-matter  in  abstract  humanity,  its  formula  in  ideology,  and  in 
French  Revolution  at  once  its  glory  and  its  condenuation,  ita  trial 
and  its  end, 

But  whereas  Descartes,  in  the  midst  of  a  purified  society  and  relip 
noble  and  calm,  enthroned  intelligence  and  elevated  man,  Hobbes,  ii 
midst  of  an  overthrown  society  and  a  reUgion  run  mad,  degraded  n 
and  enthroned  matter.  Through  disgust  of  Puriiai 
reduced  human  existence  to  an  animal  licentiousness ;  through  disg 
of  Puritanism,  Hobbes  reduced  human  nature  to  its  merely  i 
aspect  The  courtiers  were  practically  atheists  and  brutish,  as  he  wu 
atheistic  and  brutish  in  the  province  of  speculation.  They  had  estnb- 
lished  the  fashion  of  instinct  and  egotism;  he  wrote  the  philosophy  of 
egotism  and  instinct.  They  had  wiped  out  from  their  hearts  all  refiaed 
and  noble  sentiments  ;  he  wiped  out  from  the  heart  all  noble  and  refined 
sentiment.  He  arranged  their  manners  into  a  theory,  gave  them  the 
manual  of  thetr  conduct,  wrote  down  beforehand'  the  maxims  which 
they  were  to  reduce  to  practice.  With  him,  as  with  them,  '  the  greatest 
good  is  the  preservation  of  life  and  limb ;  the  greatest  evil  is  death, 
especially  with  pain,'  The  other  goods  and  the  other  evils  are  only  the 
parts  of  these.  None  seek  or  wish  for  anything  but  that  which  is 
pleastitable.  '  No  man  gives  except  for  a  personal  advantage,'  Why 
are  friendships  good  tilings  ?  '  Because  they  ate  useful ;  friends  serrs 
*  for  defence  and  otherwise.'     Why  do  we  pity  one  another  ? 

we  imagine  that  a  similar  misfortune  may  befall  oiirselves.'  Why  US 
noble  to  pardon  him  who  asks  it?  'Because  thus  one  proves  coat 
dence  in  self.'  Such  is  the  background  of  the  human  heart, 
now  what  becomes  of  the  most  precious  flowers  in  these  blighting  h 
'  Music,  painting,  poetry  are  agreeable  as  imitations  which  recaU  i 
past,  because  if  the  past  was  good,  it  is  agreeable  in  its  imitatian  a*  k-j 
good  thing ;  but  if  it  was  bad,  it  is  agreeable  in  its  imitation  as  bung 
post.'  To  this  gross  mechanism  he  reduces  the  fine  arts;  it  wH  per- 
ceptible in  his  attempt  to  translate  the  Iliad.  In  his  sight,  philosophy 
is  a  thing  of  Hke  kind.  '  Wisdom  b  serviceable,  because  it  has  in  it 
some  kind  of  protection ;  if  it  is  desirable  in  itself,  it  is  therefore  pW 
sant.'  Thus  tliere  is  no  dignity  in  science.  It  is  a  pastime  or  u 
assistance ;  good,  as  a  servant  or  a  puppet  is  a  good  thing.  Money, 
being  more  serviceable,  is  worth  more.     '  Not  he  who  is  wise  is  lich,  || 


'  Uia  chief  wufks  w 
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the  Stoics  say ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  "who  is  rich  is  wise.*  As  to  re- 
Hgion,  it  is  but  *  the  fear  of  an  invisible  power,  whether  this  be  a  fig- 
ment, or  adopted  from  history  by  general  consent.'  Indeed,  this  was 
true  for  a  Rochester  or  a  Charles  it.  ;  cowards  or  bullies,  superstitious 
or  blasphemers,  they  conceived  of  nothing  beyond.  Neither  is  there 
any  natural  right.  'Before  men  were  bound  by  contract  one  with 
another,  each  had  the  right  to  do  what  he  would  against  whom  he 
would.'  Nor  any  natural  friendship.  '  All  association  is  for  the  cause 
of  advantage  or  of  glory,  that  is,  for  love  of  one's  self,  not  of  one's 
associates.  The  origin  of  great  and  durable  associations  is  not  mutual 
weU- wishing,  but  mutual  fear.  The  desire  of  injuring  is  innate  in  alL 
•  .  .  Warfare  was  the  natural  condition  of  men  before  societies  were 
formed  ;  and  this  not  incidentally,  but  of  all  against  all :  and  this  war 
is  of  its  own  nature  eternal.'  Sectarian  violence  let  loose  the  conflict 
of  ambitions ;  the  fall  of  governments,  the  overflow  of  soured  imagina- 
tions and  malevolent  passions,  had  raised  up  this  idea  of  society  and  of 
mankind.  One  and  all,  philosophers  and  people,  yearned  for  monarchy 
and  repose.  Hobbes,  the  inexorable  logician,  would  have  had  it  ab- 
solute; repression  would  have  been  more  stem,  peace  more  lasting. 
The  sovereign  should  be  unopposed.  Whatsoever  he  might  do  against 
a  subject,  under  whatever  pretext,  would  not  be  injustice.  He  ought 
to  decide  upon  the  canonical  books.  He  was  pope,  and  more  than 
pope.  Were  he  to  command  it,  his  subjects  should  renounce  Christ,  at 
least  with  their  mouth;  the  original  contract  has  given  up  to  him,  with- 
out any  reservation,  all  responsibility  of  external  actions;  at  least, 
according  to  this  view,  the  sectarian  will  no  longer  have  the  pretext  of 
his  conscience  in  harassing  the  state.  To  such  extremities  had  the  in- 
tense weariness  and  horrors  of  civil  war  driven  a  narrow  but  logical 
intellect  Upon  the  secure  den  in  which  he  had  with  every  effort  im- 
prisoned and  confined  the  evil  beast  of  prey,  he  laid  as  a  final  weight,  in 
order  that  he  might  perpetuate  the  captivity  of  humanity,  the  whole 
philosophy  and  theory  not  simply  of  man,  but  of  the  remainder  of  the 
tmi verse.  He  reduced  judgment  to  the  *  combination  of  two  terms,' 
ideas  to  conditions  of  the  brain,  sensations  to  motions  of  the  body, 
general  laws  to  simple  words,  all  substance  to  corporeality,  all  science 
to  the  knowledge  of  sensible  bodies,  the  human  being  to  a  body  capable 
of  motion  given  or  received ;  so  that  man,  recognising  himself  only  under 
this  despised  form,  and  degraded  in  his  conception  of  himself  and  of 
the  world,  might  bow  beneath  the  burden  of  a  necessary  authority,  and 
submit  in  the  end  to  the  yoke  which  his  rebellious  nature  rejects,  yet 
is  forced  to  undergo.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  aim  which  this  spectacle  of 
the  English  Restoration  suggests.  Men  deserved  then  this  treatment, 
because  they  gave  birth  to  this  philosophy;  they  were  represented  on 
the  stage  as  they  had  proved  themselves  to  be  in  theory  and  in 
manners. 
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When  the  theatres,  which  Parliament  had  closed,  were  re-opened, 
the  change  of  public  taste  was  soon  manifested.  Shirley,  the  last  of 
the  grand  old  school,  wrote  and  lived  no  longer.  Waller,  Buckingham, 
and  Dryden  were  compelled  to  dish  up  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  modem  style. 
Pepys,  who  went  to  see  Midsummer  NigMs  Dream^  declared  that  he 
would  never  go  there  again ;  '  for  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  plaj 
that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.*  ^  The  comedy  was  transformed ;  the  fact 
was,  that  the  public  was  transformed. 

What  an  audience  was  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher!     What 
youthful  and  pleasing  souls  I     In  this  evil-smelling  room  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  bum  jimiper,  before  that  miserable  half-lighted  stage, 
before  decorations  worUiy  of  an  alehouse,  with  men  playing  the  women's 
parts,  illusion  enchained  them.    They  scarcely  troubled  themselves  about 
probabilities;  they  could  be  carried  in  an  instant  over  forest  and  ocean, 
from  clime  to  clime,  across  twenty  years  of  time,  through  ten  battles  and 
all  the  hurry  of  adventure.     They  did  not  care  to  be  always  laughing; 
comedy,  after  a  burst  of  buffoonery,  resumed  its  serious  or  tender  tone. 
They  came  less  to  be  amused  than  to  muse.     In  these  youthful  minds, 
amidst  a  woof  of  passions  and  dreams,  there  were  dark  passions  and 
brilliant  dreams  whose  imprisoned  swarm  buzzed  indistinctly,  waiting 
for  the  poet  to  come  and  lay  bare  to  them  the  novelty  and  the  splendour 
of  heaven.    The  green  fields  revealed  by  a  lightning  flash,  the  gray  mane 
of  a  long  and  overhanging  billow,  a  wet  forest  nook  where  the  deer 
raise  their  frightened  heads,  the  sudden  smile  and  purpling  cheek  of  a 
young  girl  in  love,  the  sublime  and  various  flight  of  all  delicate  senti- 
ments, a  cloak  of  ecstatic  and  romantic  passion  over  all, — these  were 
the  sights  and  feelings  which  they  came  to  seek.    They  raised  themselves 
without  any  assistance   to  the  summit  of  the  world  of  ideas;   they 
desired  to  contemplate  extreme  generosity,  absolute  love;  they  were 
not  astonished  at  the  sight  of  fairy-land ;  they  entered  without  an  effort 
into  the  region  of  poetical  transformation,  whose  light  was  necessary  to 
their  eyes.     They  took  in  at  a  glance  its  excess  and  its  caprices ;  they 
needed  no  preparation ;  they  followed  its  digressions,  its  whimsicalities, 
the  crowding  of  its  abundant  creations,  the  sudden  prodigality  of  its 
high  colouring,  as  a  musician  follows  a  symphony.     They  were  in  that 
transient  and  strained  condition  in  which  the  imagination,  adult  and 
pure,  laden  with  desire,  curiosity,  force,  develops  man  all  at  once,  and 
in  that  man  the  most  exalted  and  exquisite  feelings. 

The  roisterers  took  the  place  of  these.  They  were  rich,  they  had 
tried  to  invest  themselves  with  the  polish  of  Frenchmen ;  they  added 
to  the  stage  moveable  decorations,  music,  lights,  probability,  comfort, 

»  Fepye'  Diary,  ii  Sept  29,  1662. 
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every  external  aid ;  but  they  wanted  the  heart.  Imagine  those  foppish 
and  half-intoxicated  men,  who  saw  in  love  nothing  beyond  desire,  and 
in  man  nothing  beyond  sensuality ;  Eochester  in  the  place  of  Mercutio. 
What  part  of  his  soul  could  comprehend  poesy  and  fancy  ?  Eomantic 
poetry  was  altogether  beyond  his  reach ;  he  could  only  seize  the  actual 
world,  and  of  this  world  but  the  palpable  and  gross  externals.  Give 
him  an  exact  picture  of  ordinary  life,  commonplace  and  probable  occur- 
rences, literal  imitations  of  what  he  himself  is  and  does ;  lay  the  scene 
in  London,  in  the  current  year;  copy  his  coarse  words,  his  brutal  jokes, 
his  conversation  with  the  orange  girls,  his  rendezvous  in  the  park,  his 
attempts  at  French  dissertation.  Let  him  recognise  himself,  let  him 
find  again  the  people  and  the  manners  he  has  just  left  behind  him  in 
the  tavern  or  the  ante-chamber;  let  the  theatre  and  the  street  reproduce 
one  another.  Comedy  will  give  him  the  same  entertainment  as  real 
life ;  he  will  wallow  equally  well  there  in  vulgarity  and  lewdness ;  to 
be  present  there  will  demand  neither  ima^nation  nor  wit ;  eyea  and 
memory  are  the  only  requisites.  This  exact  imitation  will  amuse  him 
and  instruct  him  at  the  same  time.  Filthy  words  will  make  him  laugh 
through  sympathy;  shameless  scenes  will  divert  him  by  appealing  to 
his  recollections.  The  author,  too,  will  take  care  to  arouse  him  by  his 
plot,  which  generally  has  the  deceiving  of  a  father  or  a  husband  for  its 
subject  The  fine  gentlemen  agree  with  the  author  in  siding  with  the 
gallant;  they  follow  his  fortunes  with  interest,  and  fancy  that  they 
themselves  have  the  same  success  with  the  fair.  Add  to  this,  women 
debauched,  and  willing  to  be  debauched ;  and  it  is  manifest  how  these 
provocations,  these  manners  of  prostitutes,  that  interchange  of  exchanges 
and  surprises,  that  carnival  of  rendezvous  and  suppers,  the  impudence 
of  the  scenes  only  stopping  short  of  physical  demonstration,  those 
songs  with  their  double  meaning,  those  indecent  speeches  and  repartees 
which  accompanied  the  tableaux  vivarUs,  all  that  stage  imitation  of 
orgie,  must  have  stirred  up  the  innermost  feelings  of  the  habitual 
practisers  of  intrigue.  And  what  is  more,  the  theatre  gave  its  sanction 
to  their  manners.  By  representing  nothing  but  vice,  it  authorised  their 
vices.  Authors  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  all  women  were  impudent 
hussies,  and  that  all  men  were  brutes.  Debauchery  in  their  hands 
became  a  matter  of  course,  nay  more,  a  matter  of  good  taste ;  they 
teach  it.  Rochester  and  Charles  n.  could  quit  the  theatre  edified  in 
their  hearts;  more  convinced  than  ever  that  virtue  was  only  a  pretence, 
the  pretence  of  clever  rascals  who  wanted  to  sell  themselves  dear. 

VII. 

Dryden,  who  was  amongst  the  first  ^  to  adopt  this  view  of  the 
matter,  did  not  adopt  it  heartily.  A  kind  of  hazy  mist,  the  relic  of  the 
former  age,  still  floated  over  his  plays.     His  wealthy  imagination  half 

1  His  WUd  OaUani  dates  from  1662. 
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bound  Iiim  to  the  comedy  of  romance.  At  one  time  he  adapted  Milton's 
Paradise,  Shakspeare*s  Tempest,  and  Troilus  and  Cresdda.  Another  time 
he  imitated,  in  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  in  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  in  The  Mock 
Astrologer,  the  imbroglios  and  surprises  of  the  Spanish  stage.  Some- 
times he  displays  the  sparkling  images  and  lofty  metaphors  of  the  older 
national  poets,  sometimes  the  affected  phraseology  and  cayilling  wit  of 
Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega.  He  mingles  the  tragic  and  the  humorous, 
the  overthrow  of  thrones  and  the  ordinary  description  of  manners.  Bat 
in  this  awkward  compromise  the  poetic  spirit  of  ancient  comedy  dis- 
appears ;  only  the  dress  and  the  gilding  remain.  The  new  characten 
are  gross  and  vicious,  with  the  instincts  of  a  lackey  under  the  externals 
of  a  lord ;  which  is  the  more  shocking,  because  by  it  Dryden  contradicts 
his  own  talents,  being  at  bottom  grave  and  a  poet;  he  follows  the 
fashion,  and  not  his  own  mind ;  he  plays  the  libertine  with  deliberate 
forethought,  to  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  day.^  He  plays  the 
blackguard  awkwardly  and  dogmatically;  he  is  impious  without  eo- 
thusiasm,  and  in  measured  periods.     One  of  his  gallants  cries : 

'  Is  not  love  love  without  a  priest  and  altars  ? 
The  temples  are  inanimate,  and  know  not 
What  vows  are  made  in  tliem  ;  the  priest  stands  ready 
For  his  hire,  and  cares  not  what  hearts  he  couples  ; 
Love  alone  is  marriage. ' ' 

Hippolita  says,  *  I  wished  the  ball  might  be  kept  perpetually  in  our 
cloister,  and  that  half  the  handsome  nuns  in  it  might  be  turned  to  men, 
for  the  sake  of  the  other.'  *  Dryden  has  no  tact  or  contrivance.  In  his 
Spanish  Friar,  the  queen,  a  good  enough  woman,  tells  Torrismond  that 
she  is  going  to  have  the  old  dethroned  king  put  to  death,  in  order  to 
marry  him,  Torrismond,  more  at  her  ease.  Presently  she  is  informed 
that  the  murder  is  completed.  *  Now,'  says  she,  *  let  us  marry ;  this 
night,  this  happy  night,  is  yours  and  mine.'  *  Side  by  side  with  sensual 
tragedy,  a  comic  intrigue,  pushed  to  the  most  indecent  familiarity, 
exhibits  the  love  of  a  cavalier  for  a  married  woman,  who  in  the  end 

^  *  We  love  to  get  our  mistresses,  and  purr  over  them,  as  cats  do  over  mice, 
and  let  them  get  a  little  way  ;  and  all  the  pleasure  is  to  pat  them  back  again.* — 
Mock  Astrologer,  ii.  1. 

Wildblood  says  to  his  mistress :  *  I  am  none  of  those  unreasonable  lovers  that 
propose  to  themselves  the  loving  to  eternity.  A  month  is  commonly  my  stint.' 
And  Jacintha  replies :  *  Or  would  not  a  fortnight  serve  our  turn  ?  * — Mock  Astro- 
loger,  ii.  1. 

Frequently  one  would  think  Dryden  was  translating  Hobbes,  by  the  harshness 
of  his  jests. 

*  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  ii.  3.  '  Ibid,  iii.  3. 

♦  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3.  And  jumbled  up  with  the  plot  we  keep  meeting  with 
political  allusions.  This  marks  the  time.  Torrismond,  to  excuse  himself  from 
marrying  tlie  queen,  says,  *  Power  which  in  one  age  is  tyranny  is  ripen *d  in  the 
next  to  true  succession.     She's  in  possession.'— iSi>anM7*  Friar,  iv.  2. 
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turns  out  to  be  his  sister.  Drjden  discovers  notbing  in  this  situation 
to  shock  him.  He  has  lost  the  commonest  repugnances  of  natural 
modesty.  Translating  any  pretty  broad  play,  Amphitryon  for  instance, 
he  finds  it  too  pure ;  he  strips  off  all  its  small  delicacies,  and  enlarges 
its  very  improprieties.^     Thus  Jupiter  says : 

'  Rings  and  priest  are  in  a  manner  bound, 
For  reverence  sake,  to  be  close  hypocrites.  *  ■ 

And  he  proceeds  thereupon  boldly  to  lay  bare  his  own  despotism.  At 
bottom,  his  sophisms  and  his  shamelessness  serve  Dryden  as  a  means  of 
decrying  by  rebound  the  arbitrary  Divinity  of  the  theologians : 

*  Fate  is  what  I, 
By  virtae  of  omnipotence,  have  made  it ; 
And  power  omnipotent  can  do  no  wrong  ! 
Kot  to  myself,  because  I  will  it  so  ; 
Nor  yet  to  men,  for  what  they  are  is  mine. — 
This  night  I  will  ei^'oy  Amphitryon's  wife  ; 
For  when  I  made  her,  I  decreed  her  such' 
As  I  should  please  to  love.' ' 

This  open  pedantry  is  changed  into  open  lust  as  soon  as  he  sees 
Alcmena.  No  detail  is  omitted :  Jupiter  speaks  his  whole  mind  to 
her,  and  before  the  maids ;  and  next  morning,  when  he  is  going  away, 
she  outdoes  him:  she  hangs  on  to  him,  and  indulges  in  the  most 
familiar  details.  All  the  noble  externals  of  high  gallantry  are  torn 
off  like  a  troublesome  garment ;  it  is  a  cynical  recklessness  in  place  of 
an  aristocratic  decency;  the  scene  is  written  after  the  example  of 
Charles  u.  and  Castlemaine,^  not  of  Louis  xiv.  and  Mme.  de  Montespan. 

VIII. 

I  pass  over  several  writers:  Crowne,  author  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice; 
Shadwell,  an  imitator  of  Ben  Jonson ;  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  who  calls  her- 
self Astnea,  a  spy  and  a  courtesan,  paid  by  government  and  the  public. 
Etheredge  is  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  imitative  comedy  in  his 

1  Plautus'  Amphitryon  has  been  imitated  by  Dryden  and  Moli^re.     Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  introduction  to  Dryden's  play,  says :  '  He  is,  in  general,  coarse  and 
vulgar,  where  Moli^re  is  witty  ;  and  where  the  Frenchman  ventures  upon  a  double 
meaning,  the  Englishman  always  contrives  to  make  it  a  single  one.' — Tr. 
*  Amphitryon^  LI.  '  Ibid, 

^  As  Jupiter  is  departing,  on  the  plea  of  daylight,  Alcmena  says  to  him  : 
'  But  you  and  I  will  draw  our  curtains  close, 
Extinguish  daylight,  and  put  out  the  sun. 
Come  back,  my  lord.  . .  . 
You  have  not  yet  laid  long  enough  in  bed 
To  warm  your  widowed  side.' — Act  ii  2. 
Compare  Plautus'  Boman  matron  and  Moli&re  s  honest  Frenchwoman  with  this 
expansive  personage. 
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Man  of  Fashion^  and  to  depict  only  the  manners  of  hia  age;  for  the 
rest  he  is  an  open  roisterer,  and  frankly  describes  his  habits : 

'  From  hunting  whores,  and  hmmting  play. 
And  minding  nothing  all  the  day, 
And  all  the  night  too,  yon  will  say.' .  .  . 

Such  were  his  pursuits  in  London ;  and  farther  on,  in  a  letter  from 
Batisbon  to  Lord  Middleton, 

'  He  makes  grave  legs  in  formal  fetters, 
Conyerses  with  fools  and  writes  dull  letters ;' 

and  gets  small  consolation  out  of  the  German  ladies.  Li  this  grave  mood 
Etheredge  undertook  the  duties  of  an  ambassador.  One  day,  haying 
dined  too  freely,  he  fell  from  the  top  of  a  staircase^  and  broke  his  neck; 
a  loss  of  no  great  importance.  But  the  hero  of  this  society  yras  William 
Wycherley,  the  coarsest  writer  who  has  polluted  the  stage.  Being  sent 
to  France  during  the  Reyolution,  he  there  became  a  Boman  Catholic; 
then  on  his  return  abjured ;  then  in  the  end,  as  Pope  tells  us,  abjured 
again.  Robbed  of  their  Protestant  ballast,  these  shallow  brains  ran  from 
dogma  to  dogma,  from  superstition  to  incredulity  or  indifiPerence,  to  end 
in  a  state  of  fear.  He  had  learnt  of  M.  de  Montausier^  the  art  of  wearing 
gloves  and  a  peruke,  which  sufficed  in  those  days  to  make  a  gentleman. 
This  merit,  and  the  success  of  a  filthy  piece,  Love  in  a  Wood^  drew  upon 
him  the  eyes  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  mistress  of  the  king  and  of 
anybody.  This  woman,  who  used  to  have  amours  with  a  rope-dancer, 
picked  him  up  one  day  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Ring.  She  put  her 
head  out  of  her  carriage- window,  and  cried  to  him  before  all,  '  Sir,  you 

are  a  rascal,  a  villain,  the  son  of  a .'    Touched  by  this  compliment, 

he  accepted  her  favours,  and  in  consequence  obtained  those  of  the  king. 
He  lost  them,  married  a  woman  of  bad  temper,  ruined  himself,  remained 
seven  years  in  prison,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  regretting  his  youth,  losing  his  memory,  scribbling  bad 
verses,  which  he  got  Pope  to  correct,  pestering  him  with  his  pride  and 
self-esteem,  stringing  together  dull  obscenities,  dragging  his  spent  body 
and  enervated  brain  through  the  stages  of  misanthropy  and  libertinage, 
playing  the  miserable  part  of  a  toothless  roisterer  and  a  white-haired 
blackguard.  Eleven  days  before  his  death  he  married  a  young  girl,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  strumpet.  He  ended  as  he  had  begun,  by  unskil- 
fulness  and  misconduct,  having  succeeded  neither  in  becoming  happy 
nor  honest,  having  used  his  vigorous  intelligence  and  real  talent  only 
to  his  own  injury  and  the  injury  of  others. 

The  reason  was,  that  Wycherley  was  not  an  epicurean  bom.     His 
nature,  genuinely  English,  that  is  to  say,  energetic  and  sombre,  rebelled 

^  Himself  a  Huguenot,  who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  hnshand  of 
Julie  d'Angennes,  for  whom  the  French  poeta  composed  the  celebrated  ChArkande, 
— Tr. 
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against  the  easy  and  amiable  carelessness  which  enables  one  to  take  life  as 
a  pleasiire-partj.  His  style  is  laboured,  and  troublesome  to  read.  His 
tone  is  yinilent  and  bitter.  He  frequently  forces  his  comedy  in  order 
to  get  at  spiteful  satire.  Effort  and  animosity  mark  all  that  he  says 
or  puts  into  the  mouths  of  others.  It  is  Hobbes,  not  meditative  and 
calm,  but  active  and  angry,  who  sees  in  man  nothing  but  vice,  yet  feels 
himself  man  to  the  very  core.  The  only  fault  he  rejects  is  hypocrisy; 
the  only  virtue  he  preaches  is  frankness.  He  wants  others  to  confess 
their  vice,  and  he  begins  by  confessing  his  own. 

'  Though  I  cannot  lie  like  them  (the  poets),  I  am  as  vain  as  they ;  I  cannot 
but  publicly  give  your  Grace  my  humble  acknowledgments.  .  .  .  This  is  the  poet's 
gratitude,  which  in  plain  English  is  only  pride  and  ambition.'  ^ 

We  find  in  him  no  poetry  of  expression,  no  glimpse  of  the  ideal,  no 
system  of  morality  which  could  console,  raise,  or  purify  men.  He  shuts 
them  up  in  their  waywardness  and  undeanness,  and  settles  himself 
along  with  them.  He  shows  them  the  filth  of  the  shoals  in  which  he 
confines  them  ;  he  expects  them  to  breathe  this  atmosphere ;  he  plunges 
them  into  it,  not  to  disgust  them  with  it  as  by  an  accidental  fall,  but  to 
accustom  them  to  it  as  if  it  were  their  natural  element.  He  tears  down 
the  partitions  and  decorations  by  which  they  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
state,  or  regulate  their  disorder.  He  takes  pleasure  in  making  them 
fight,  he  delights  in  the  hubbub  of  their  unfettered  instincts ;  he  loves 
the  violent  ragings  of  the  human  mass,  the  confusion  of  their  crimes, 
the  rawness  of  their  bruises.  He  strips  their  lusts,  sets  them  forth  at 
full  length,  feels  them  in  their  rebound  ;  and  whilst  he  condemns  them 
as  nauseous,  he  relishes  them.  People  take  what  pleasure  they  can 
get :  the  drunkards  in  the  suburbs,  if  asked  how  they  can  relish  their 
miserable  liquor,  will  tell  you  it  makes  them  drunk  as  soon  as  better 
stuff,  and  that  is  the  only  pleasure  they  have. 

I  can  understand  that  an  author  may  dare  much  in  a  noveL  It  is  a 
psychological  study,  akin  to  criticism  or  history,  having  almost  equal 
licence,  because  it  contributes  almost  equally  to  explain  the  anatomy  of 
the  heart  It  is  quite  necessary  to  expose  moral  diseases,  especially 
when  this  is  done  to  add  to  science,  coldly,  accurately,  and  in  the 
fashion  of  a  dissection.  Such  a  book  is  by  its  nature  abstruse  ;  must 
be  read  in  the  study,  by  lamp-light.  But  transport  it  to  the  stage, 
exaggerate  the  bed-room  liberties,  give  them  additional  life  by  a  few 
disreputable  scenes,  bestow  bodily  vigour  upon  them  by  the  energetic 
action  and  words  of  the  actresses ;  let  the  eyes  and  the  senses  be  filled 
with  them,  not  the  eyes  of  an  individual  spectator,  but  of  a  thousand 
men  and  women  mingled  together  in  the  pit,  excited  by  the  interest  of 
the  story,  by  the  correctness  of  the  literal  imitation,  by  the  glitter  of 

*  The  Dramatic  Works  qf  Wychtrley,  Congreve,  Vanhrugh^  and  Farquhar, 
ed.  Leigh  Hunt,  1840.  Dedication  of  Lcve  in  a  Wood  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland. 
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the  lights,  bj  the  noise  of  applause,  by  the  contagion  of  impressions 
which  run  like  a  shudder  across  excited  and  stretched  nerres.  That 
was  the  spectacle  which  Wjcherley  furnished,  and  which  the  court 
appreciated.  Is  it  possible  that  a  public,  and  a  select  public,  could 
come  and  listen  to  such  scenes  ?  In  Love  in  a  Wood,  amidst  the  com- 
plications of  nocturnal  rendezvous,  and  yiolations  effected  or  begun,  we 
meet  with  a  witling,  named  Dapperwit,  who  desires  to  seU  his  mistros 
Lucy  to  a  fine  gentleman  of  that  age,  Ranger.  With  what  minuteness 
he  bepraises  her  I  He  knocks  at  her  door ;  the  intended  purchaser 
meantime,  growing  impatient,  is  treating  him  like  a  slave.  The  mother 
comes  in,  but  wishing  to  sell  Lucy  on  her  own  part  and  for  her  own 
profit,  scolds  them  and  packs  them  off.  Next  appears  an  old  puritanical 
usurer  and  hypocrite,  named  Gripe,  who  at  first  will  not  bargain : — 

'  Mrs.  Joyner,  You  must  send  for  something  to  entertain  her  with.  .  .  .  Upon 
my  life  a  groat !  what  will  this  purchase  T 

Oripe,  Two  black  pots  of  tie  and  a  cake,  at  the  cellar. — Cknne,  the  wine  has 
arsenic  in't.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  J.  A  treat  of  a  groat !     I  will  not  wag. 

O.  Why  don't  you  go  ?  Here,  take  more  money,  and  fetch  what  yon  will ;  take 
here,  half-a-crown. 

Mrs.  J.  "What  will  half-a-crown  do  ? 

G.  Take  a  crown  then,  an  angel,  a  piece  ; — ^begone  I 

Mrs.  J.  A  treat  only  will  not  serve  my  turn  ;  I  must  buy  the  poor  wretch  there 
some  toys. 

G.  "What  toys  ?  what  ?  speak  quickly. 

Mrs.  J.  Pendants,  necklaces,  fans,  ribbons,  points,  laces,  stockings,  gloves.  .  . . 

G.  But  here,  take  half  a  piece  for  the  other  things. 

Mrs.  J.  Half  a  piece ! — 

G.  Prithee,  begone  ! — take  t'other  piece  then — two  pieces — three  pieces — ^five  I 
here  ;  'tis  all  I  have. 

Mrs.  J.  I  must  hav^the  broad-seal  ring  too,  or  I  stir  not*'  * 

She  goes  away  at  last,  having  extorted  all,  and  Lucy  plays  the  innocent, 
seems  to  think  that  Gripe  is  a  dancing-master,  and  asks  for  a  lesson. 
What  scenes,  what  double  meanings  I  At  last  she  calls  out,  her  mother, 
Mrs  Crossbite,  breaks  open  the  door,  and  enters  with  men  placed  there 
beforehand ;  Gripe  is  caught  in  the  trap ;  they  threaten  to  call  in  the 
constable,  they  swindle  him  out  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Need  I 
recount  the  plot  of  the  Country  Wife  f  It  is  useless  to  wish  to  skim 
the  subject  only  ;  one  sinks  deeper  and  deeper.  Horner,  a  man  returned 
from  France,  spreads  the  report  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  husbands.  You  may  imagine  what  becomes  of  such  a  subject  in 
Wycherley's  hands,  and  he  draws  from  it  all  that  it  contains.  Women 
converse  about  Homer's  condition,  even  before  him  ;  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  undeceived,  and  boast  of  it.  Three  of  them  come  to  him  and 
hold  a  feast,  drink,  sing — such  songs  !     The  excess  of  orgie  triumphs, 
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adjudges  itself  the  crown,  sets  itself  forth  in  maxims.  '  Oiir  virtue/  says 
one  of  them,  'is  like  the  statesman's  religion,  the  quaker*s  word,  the 
gamester's  oath,  and  the  great  man's  honour ;  but  to  cheat  those  that 
trust  us.'  ^  In  the  last  scene,  the  suspicions  which  had  been  aroused 
are  set  at  rest  by  a  new  declaration  of  Horner.  All  the  marriages  are 
polluted,  and  the  carnival  ends  by  a  dance  of  deceived  husbands.  To 
crown  all,  Horner  recommends  his  example  to  the  public,  and  the  actress 
who  comes  on  to  recite  the  epilogue,  completes  the  shamefulness  of  the 
piece,  by  warning  gallants  that  they  must  look  what  they  are  doing ;  for 
that  if  ihey  can  deceive  men,  *  we  women — there's  no  cozening  us.'  * 

But  the  special  and  most  extraordinary  sign  of  the  times  is,  that 
amid  all  these  provocatives,  no  repellent  circumstance  is  omitted,  and 
that  the  narrator  seems  to  aim  as  much  at  disgusting  as  at  depraving 
us.*  The  fine  gentlemen,  even  the  ladies,  introduce  into  their  con- 
versation the  ways  and  means  by  which,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
love  has  endeavoured  to  adorn  itself.  Dapperwit,  when  making  an 
offer  of  Lucy,  says,  in  order  to  account  for  the  delay : 

'  Pish !  give  her  but  leave  to  .  .  .  put  on  .  .  .  the  long  patch  under  the  left 
eye  ;  awaken  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  with  some  Spanish  wool,  and  warrant  her 
breath  with  some  lemon-peel.'^ 

Lady  Flippant,  alone  in  the  park,  cries  out : 

'  Unfortunate  lady  that  I  am !  I  have  left  the  herd  on  purpose  to  be  chased,  and 
have  wandered  this  hour  here  ;  but  the  park  affords  not  so  much  as  a  satyr  for  me ; 
and  no  Burgundy  man  or  drunken  scourer  will  reel  my  way.  The  rag- women 
and  cinder-women  have  better  luck  than  I.' ' 

If  these  are  the  sweetest  morsels,  judge  of  the  rest  I  Wycherley 
makes  it  his  business  to  revolt  even  the  senses ;  the  nose,  the  eyes,  every- 
thing suffers  in  his  plays;  the  audience  must  haveiiad  the  stomach  of  a 
sailor.  And  from  this  abyss  English  literature  has  ascended  to  the 
severity  of  morality,  the  excessive  decency  which  it  now  possesses !  This 
stage  is  a  declared  war  against  beauty  and  delicacy  of  every  kind.  If 
Wycherley  borrows  a  character  anywhere,  it  is  only  to  do  it  violence, 
or  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  his  own  characters.     If  he  imitates  the 

J  TJie  Country  Wife,  v.  4. 

*  Read  the  epilogue,  and  see  what  words  and  details  authors  dared  then  to  put 
in  the  mouths  of  actresses. 

'  '  That  spark,  who  has  his  fruitless  designs  upon  the  bed-ridden  rich  widow, 
down  to  the  sucking  heiress  in  her  •  .   .   clout.' — Love  in  a  Wood,  i.  2. 

Mrs.  Flippant :  '  Though  I  had  married  the  fool,  I  thought  to  have  reserved  the 
wit  as  well  as  other  ladies.' — Ibid, 

Dapperwit :  *  I  will  contest  with  no  rival,  not  with  my  old  rival  your  coach- 
man.'— Jbid. 

'  She  has  a  complexion  like  a  Holland  cheese,  and  no  more  teeth  left,  than  such 
as  give  a  haut  go^t  to  her  breath.' — find.  ii.  1. 

*  The  Country  Wife,  iii.  2.  *  Ibid.  v.  2. 
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Agnes  of  Moli&re,^  as  he  does  in  the  Chuntry  Wife^  he  marries  her  hi 
order  to  profane  marriage,  deprives  her  of  honour,  still  more  of  shame, 
still  more  of  grace,  and  changes  her  artless  tenderness  into  shameless 
instincts  and  scandalous  confessions.  If  he  takes  Shakspeare's  Yiola, 
as  in  the  Plain  Dealer^  it  is  to  drag  her  through  the  yileness  of  infamy, 
amidst  brutalities  and  surprises.  If  he  translates  the  part  of  C^lim^ne, 
he  wipes  out  at  one  stroke  the  manners  of  a  great  lady,  the  woman's 
delicacy,  the  tact  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  politeness,  the  refined 
air,  the  superiority  of  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
substitute  the  impudence  and  cheats  of  a  foul-mouthed  courtesan.  If 
he  invents  an  almost  innocent  girl,  Hippolita,'  he  begins  by  putting 
into  her  mouth  words  that  will  not  bear  transcribing.  Whatever  he 
does  or  says,  whether  he  copies  or  originates,  blames  or  praises,  his  stage 
is  a  defamation  of  mankind,  which  repels  even  when  it  attracts,  and 
which  sickens  one  while  it  corrupts. 

A  certain  gift  hovers  over  all — ^namely,  vigour — which  is  never 
absent  in  England,  and  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  their  virtues  as 
to  their  vices.  When  we  have  removed  the  oratorical  and  heavily 
constructed  phrases  in  the  French  manner,  we  get  at  the  genuine 
English  talent — a  deep  sympathy  with  nature  and  life.  Wycherley  had 
that  lucid  and  vigorous  perspicacity  which  in  any  particular  situation 
seizes  upon  gesture,  physical  expression,  evident  detsdl,  which  pierces  to 
the  depths  of  the  crude  and  base,  which  hits  off,  not  men  in  general,  and 
passion  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  an  individual  man,  and  passion  as  it  is. 
He  is  a  realist,  not  of  set  purpose,  as  the  realists  of  our  day,  but 
naturally.  In  a  violent  manner  he  lays  on  his  plaster  over  the  grinning 
and  pimpled  faces  of  his  rascals,  in  order  to  bring  imder  our  yerj  eyes 
the  stern  mask  to  which  the  living  imprint  of  their  ugliness  has  clung 
in  a  fleeting  manner.  He  crams  his  plays  with  incident,  he  multiplies 
action,  he  pushes  comedy  to  the  verge  of  dramatic  effect ;  he  hustles 
his  characters  amidst  surprises  and  violence,  and  all  but  stultifies  them 
in  order  to  exaggerate  his  satire.  Observe  in  Olivia,  a  copy  of  C^li- 
m^ne,  the  fury  of  the  passions  which  he  depicts.  She  paints  her  friends 
as  does  C^lim6ne,  but  with  what  insidtsi     Novel,  a  coxcomb,  says: 


^  The  letter  of  Agnes,  in  Molifere's  VEcole  des  FemmeSy  ill.  4,  begins  thus :  *  Je 
vcux  vous  ecrire,  et  je  suis  bien  on  peine  par  od  je  m'y  prendrai.  J'ai  des  pena«os 
que  je  d^sirerais  que  vous  sussiez  ;  niais  je  ne  sais  comment  faire  pour  vous  les 
dire,  et  je  me  d^fie  de  mes  paroles,'  etc.  Observe  how  Wycherley  translates  it: 
*Dear,  sweet  Mr.  Homer,  my  husband  would  have  me  send  you  a  base,  rude, 
unmannerly  letter  ;  but  I  won't — and  would  have  me  forbid  you  loving  me ;  but 
I  won't — and  would  have  me  say  to  you,  I  hate  you,  poor  Mr.  Homer ;  but  I 
won't  tell  a  lie  for  him — for  I'm  sure  if  you  and  I  were  in  the  country  at  cards 
together,  I  could  not  help  treading  on  your  toe  under  the  table,  or  rubbing  knees 
with  you,  and  staring  in  your  face,  till  you  saw  me,  and  then  looking  down,  and 
blushing  for  an  hour  together,'  etc. — Country  Wife,  iv.  2. 

*  In  the  Oentleinan  Dancing -Master. 
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*  But,  as  I  was  saying,  madam,  I  have  been  treated  to-day  with  all  the 
ceremony  and  kindness  imaginable  at  my  lady  Autumn's.  But  the 
nauseous  old  woman  at  the  upper  hand  of  her  table*  .  .  .  Olivia: 
'Revives  the  old  Grecian  custom,  of  serving  in  a  death's  head  with 
their  banquets.  ...  I  detest  her  hollow  cherry  cheeks :  she  looks  like 
an  old  coach  new  painted.  .  .  •  She  is  still  most  splendidly,  gallantly 
ugly,  and  looks  like  an  ill  piece  of  daubing  in  a  rich  frame.''  The 
scene  is  borrowed  from  Moli^re's  Misanthrope  and  the  Critique  de  VEcole 
dea  Femmee;  but  how  transformed!  Our  modem  nerves  would  not 
endure  the  portrait  Olivia  draws  of  Manly,  her  lover;  he  hears  her 
unawares ;  she  forthwith  stands  before  him,  laughs  at  him  to  his  face, 
declares  herself  to  be  married ;  tells  him  she  means  to  keep  the  dia- 
monds which  he  has  given  her,  and  defies  him.     Fidelia  says  to  her : 

'  Bat,  madam,  what  could  make  you  disBemble  love  to  him,  when  'twas  so  hard 
a  thing  for  you  ;  and  flatter  his  love  to  yon  I '  Olioia,  *  That  which  makes  all  the 
world  flatter  and  dissemble,  'twas  his  money  :  I  had  a  real  passion  for  that.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  I  had  his  money,  I  hastened  his  departure  like  a  wife,  who  when  she 
has  made  the  most  of  a  dying  husband's  breath,  pulls  away  his  pillow.' ' 

The  last  phrase  is  rather  that  of  a  morose  satirist  than  an  accurate 
observer.  The  woman's  impudence  is  like  a  professed  courtesan's.  In 
love  at  first  sight  with  Fidelia,  whom  she  takes  for  a  young  man,  she 
hangs  upon  her  neck,  '  stuffs  her  with  kisses,'  gropes  about  in  the  dark, 
crying,  *  Where  are  thy  lips  ?'  There  is  a  kind  of  animal  ferocity  in 
her  love.  She  sends  her  husband  off  by  an  improvised  comedy ;  dien 
skipping  about  like  a  dancing  girl,  cries  out : 

'  Go  husband,  and  come  up,  friend  :  just  the  buckets  in  the  well ;  the  absence 
of  one  brings  the  other.'  ' But  I  hope,  like  them  too,  they  will  not  meet  in  the 
way,  jostle,  and  clash  together.' ' 

Surprised  in  flagrante  delicto^  and  having  confessed  all  to  her  cousin,  as 
soon  as  she  sees  a  chance  of  safety,  she  swallows  her  avowal  with  the 
effrontery  of  an  actress  :«- 

'  EUza,  Well,  cousin,  this,  I  confess,  was  reasonable  hypocrisy ;  you  were  the 
better  for 't. 

OUvia.  What  hypocrisy  I 

E.  Why,  this  last  deceit  of  your  husband  was  lawful,  since  in  your  own 
defence. 

O.  What  deceit  T    I'd  have  you  know  I  never  deceived  my  husband. 

E,  You  do  not  understand  me,  sure  ;  I  say,  this  was  an  honest  come-off,  and  a 
good  one.  But  'twas  a  sign  your  gallant  had  had  enough  of  your  conversation, 
since  he  could  so  dexterously  cheat  your  husband  in  passing  for  a  woman. 

0.  What  d'ye  mean,  once  more,  with  my  gallant,  and  passing  for  a  woman  T 

E,  What  do  you  mean  I  you  see  your  husband  took  him  for  a  woman  1 

0.  Whom? 


»  The  Plam  Dealer,  iL  1.  \Ibid.  iv.  2.  » Ibid. 
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E.  Heyday  1  why,  the  man  he  fonnd  you  with.  .  . . 

O.  Lord,  you  rave  sure ! 

E,  Why,  did  yon  not  tell  me  last  night  .  .  .  Fy,  this  fooling  is  so  insipid,  *tii 
offensive. 

O.  And  fooling  with  my  honour  will  be  more  offensive.  .  .  . 

E.  0  admirable  confidence !  .  .  . 

O.  Confidence,  to  me !  to  me  such  language !  nay,  then  111  never  see  yoar 
face  again.  .  .  .  Lettice,  where  are  you  ?  Let  us  b^ne  from  this  censorious  ill 
woman.  •  .  • 

E.  One  word  first,  pray,  madam ;  can  you  swear  that  whom  your  husband 
found  you  with  .  .  . 

O.  Swear !  ay,  that  whosoever  'twas  that  stole  up,  unknown,  into  my  room, 
when  'twas  dark,  I  know  not,  whether  man  or  woman,  by  heavens,  by  all  that's 
good  ;  or,  may  I  never  more  have  joys  here,  or  in  the  other  world !  Nay,  may 
I  eternally — 

E.  Be  damned.  So,  so,  you  are  damned  enough  already  by  your  oaths.  . . . 
Yet  take  this  advice  with  you,  in  this  plain-dealing  age,  to  leave  off  forswearing 
yourself.  .  .  . 

O.  O  hideous,  hideous  advice !  let  us  go  out  of  the  hearing  of  it.  She  will 
spoil  us,  Lettice. '  * 

Here  is  animation ;  and  if  I  dared  relate  the  boldness  and  the  assevera- 
tion in  the  night  scene,  it  would  easily  appear  that  Mme.  Marneffe*  had 
a  sister,  and  Balzac  a  predecessor. 

There  is  a  character  who  shows  in  a  concise  manner  Wycherley's 
talent  and  his  morality,  wholly  formed  of  energy  and  indelicacy, — 
Manly,  the  *  plain  dealer,'  so  manifestly  the  author's  favourite,  that  his 
contemporaries  gave  him  the  name  of  his  hero  for  a  surname.  Manly  is 
copied  after  Alceste,  and  the  great  difference  between  the  two  heroes 
shows  the  difference  betw^een  the  two  societies  and  the  two  countries.* 
Manly  is  not  a  courtier,  but  a  ship-captain,  with  the  bearing  of  a  sailor 
of  the  time,  his  cloak  stained  with  tar,  and  smelling  of  brandy/  ready 
with  blows  or  foul  oaths,  calling  those  he  came  across  dogs  and  slaves, 
and  when  they  displeased  him,  kicking  them  down  stairs.  And  he 
speaks  in  this  fashion  to  a  lord  with  a  voice  like  a  mastiff.  Then,  when 
the  poor  nobleman  tries  to  whisper  something  in  his  ear, 

*  My  lord,  all  that  j'ou  have  made  me  know  by  your  whispering  which  I  knew 
not  before,  is  that  you  have  a  stinking  breath  ;  there's  a  secret  for  your  secret ' 

*  The  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1.  «  See  note  2,  p.  256. 

'  Compare  with  the  sayings  of  Alceste,  in  Moli^re's  Misanthropey  such  tirades 
as  this  :  *  Such  as  you,  like  common  whores  and  pickjiockets,  are  only  dangerous 
to  those  you  embrace. '  And  with  the  character  of  Philinte,  in  the  same  French 
play,  such  phrases  as  these  :  *  But,  faith,  could  you  think  I  was  a  friend  to  those 
I  hugged,  kissed,  flattered,  bowed  to  ?  When  their  backs  were  turned,  did  not  I 
tell  you  they  were  rogues,  villains,  rascals,  whom  I  despised  and  hated  ?  * 

*  Olivia  says  :  *  I  shall  not  have  again  my  alcove  smell  like  a  cabin,  my  chamber 
perfumed  with  his  tarpaulin  Brandenburgh  ;  and  hear  vollies  of  brandy-sighs, 
enough*  to  make  a  fog  in  one's  room.' — The  Plain  Dealer,  ii.  1. 
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When  he  is  in  Olivia's  drawing-room,  with  '  these  fluttering  parrots  of 
the  town,  these  apes,  these  echoes  of  men,*  he  bawls  out  as  if  he  were 
on  his  quarter-deck,  *  Peace,  you  Bartholomew,  fair  buffoons  I*  He 
seizes  them  by  the  collar,  and  says : 

'  Why,  you  impudent,  pitiful  wretches,  .  .  .  you  are  in  all  things  so  like  women, 
that  you  may  think  it  in  me  a  kind  of  cowardice  to  beat  you.  Begone,  I  say.  .  .  . 
Ko  chattering,  baboons ;  instantly  begone,  or*  •  .  . 

Then  he  turns  them  out  of  the  room.  These  are  the  manners  of  a 
plain-dealing  man.  He  has  been  ruined  by  Olivia,  whom  he  loves,  and 
who  dismisses  him.  Poor  Fidelia,  disguised  as  a  man,  and  whom  he 
takes  for  a  timid  youth,  comes  and  finds  him  while  he  is  venting  his 
anger : 

*  F,  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  for,  at  worst,  I  could  beg  or  steal  for  you. 
M,  Nay,  more  bragging !  .  .  .  You  said  you'd  beg  for  me. 

F,  I  did,  sir. 

M,  Then  you  shall  beg  for  me. 

F,  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

M,  That  is,  pimp  for  me. 

F,  How,  sir  ? 

M,  D'  ye  start? ...  No  more  dissembling  :  here,  (I  say,)  you  must  go  use  it 
for  me  to  Olivia.  .  .  .  Oo,  flatter,  lie,  kneel,  promise,  anything  to  get  her  for  me : 
I  cannot  live  unless  I  have  her.'  ^ 

And  when  Fidelia  returns  to  him,  saying  that  Olivia  has  embraced  him, 
•  by  force,  with  an  abandonment  of  love,  he  exclaims : 

*  Her  love ! — a  whore's,  a  witch's  love ! — But  what,  did  she  not  kiss  well,  sir  ? 
I'm  sure,  I  thought  her  lips — but  I  must  not  think  of  'em  more — but  yet  they 
are  such  I  could  still  kiss, — ^gtx>w  to, — and  then  tear  off  with  my  teeth,  grind  'em 
into  mammocks,  and  spit  'em  into  her  cuckold's  face.'' 

These  savage  words  indicate  savage  actions.  He  goes  by  night  to  enter 
Olivines  house  with  Fidelia,  and  under  her  name ;  and  Fidelia  tries  to 
prevent  him,  through  jealousy.  Then  his  blood  boils,  a  storm  of  fury 
mounts  to  his  face,  and  he  speaks  to  her  in  a  whispering,  hissing  voice : 

'  What,  you  are  my  rival,  then !  and  therefore  you  shall  stay,  and  keep  the 
door  for  me,  whilst  I  go  in  for  you ;  but  when  I'm  gone,  if  you  dare  to  stir  off 
from  this  very  board,  or  breathe  the  least  murmuring  accent.  111  cut  her  throat 
first ;  and  if  you  love  her,  you  will  not  venture  her  life. — Nay,  then  I'll  cut  your 
throat  too,  and  I  know  you  love  your  own  life  at  least.  .  .  .  Not  a  word  more,  lest 
I  begin  my  revenge  on  her  by  kiHing  you.' ' 

He  knocks  over  the  husband,  another  traitor,  seizes  from  Olivia  the 
casket  of  jewels  he  had  given  her,  casts  her  one  or  two  of  them,  saying, 
*  Here,  madam,  I  never  yet  left  my  wench  unpaid,*  and  gives  this  same 
casket  to  Fidelia,  whom  he  marries.  All  these  actions  then  appeared 
natural.  Wycherley  took  to  himself  in  his  dedication  the  title  of  his 
hero.  Plain  Dealer;  he  fancied  he  had  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  frank, 

^  The  Plain  Dealer,  ill  1.  '  Ibid.  iv.  1.  *  Ibid.  iv.  2. 
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honest  man,  and  praised  himself  for  having  set  the  puhlic  a  fine  example; 
he  had  only  given  them  the  model  of  an  avowed  and  energetic  brut& 
That  ytaa  all  that  was  left  of  manliness  in  this  pitiable  world.  Wycberiey 
deprived  man  of  hia  ill-fitting  French  cloak,  and  displayed  him  with  hii 
framework  of  muscles,  and  in  his  naked  shamelessnesa. 

And  in  their  midst,  a  great  poet,  blind,  and  fallen,  his  soul  eaddened 
by  the  misery  of  the  times,  thus  depicted  the  madness  of  the  infenud 
rout: 

'  Belinl  came  last,  thnu  whom  a  spirit  morp  lewd 

Fell  not  from  heaveB,  or  more  gross  to  love 

Vice  for  itself .  .  .  who  more  oft  than  he 

In  temples  mni  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Tnrna  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  wbo  fill'd 

With  lust  and  violeDce  the  house  of  Oodt 

In  comta  and  paJac«s  he  also  reigns, 

And  in  luinrions  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  riot  asceuds  above  their  loftieit  towers. 

And  iKJuty,  and  outrage :  and  when  night 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 

Of  Belid,  flown  with  inBolence  and  wine.' ' 

2.  The  Worldlinqs. 


Id  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  mode  of  life  was  inaugurated  in 
Europe,  the  worldly,  which  soon  took  the  lead  of  and  shaped  every 
other.  In  France  especially,  and  in  Enghmd,  it  appealed  and  gained 
ground,  from  the  same  causes  and  at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  people  the  drawing-rooms,  a  cerlain  political  condition 
is  necessary ;  and  this  condition,  which  is  the  supremacy  of  tlw  kiag  in 
combination  with  a  regular  system  of  police,  was  established  at  the 
same  period  on  both  side^  of  the  Chtinnel.     A  regular  police  bring* 
about  peace  among  men,  draws  them  out  of  th«ir  feudal  independesca 
and  provincial  isolation,  increases  and  facilitates  intercommunication, 
confidence,  union,  conveniences,  and  pleasures.     The  kingly  aupretnacy 
calls  into  CKistence  a  court,  the  centre  of  intercourse,  from  which  all 
favours  fiow,  and  which  calls  for  a  display  of  pleasure  and  spleudoor. 
The  aristocracy  thus  attracted  to  one  another,  and  attracted  to  the  UiroDB 
by  security,  curiosity,  amusement,  and   interest,  meet  together,  i 
become  at  once  men  of  the  world  and  men  of  the  courL     They  are  H  J 
longer,  like  the  barons  of  a  preceding  age,  standing  in  tlieir  lofty  balll^.B 
armed  and  stern,  possessed  by  the  idea  that  they  might  perhaps,  wlm>S 
they  quit  their  palace,  cut  each  other  to  pieces,  and  that  if  tbey  fall  tft  J 
blows  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  the  executioner  is  ready  to  oat  «i" 
their  hand  and  atop  the  bleeding  with  a  red-hot  iron;  knowing,  t 
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over,  that  the  king  may  probably  hare  them  beheaded  to-morrow,  and 
ready  accordingly  to  oa»t  tbemselves  on  their  knees  and  break  out  into 
protestations  of  faithful  gubmissiveneEa,  but  coanting  under  their  breath 
the  number  of  swords  that  wiU  be  mustered  od  their  aide,  and  the 
trusty  men  who  keep  sentinel  behind  the  drawbridge  of  their  castles.' 
The  rights,  privileges,  coastrainta,  and  Bitractiona  of  feudal  life  have 
disappeared.  There  is  do  more  need  that  the  manor  should  be  a  fort- 
ress. These  meu  can  no  longer  experience  the  joy  of  reigning  there  as 
in  a  petty  state.  It  has  palled  on  them,  and  they  quit  it.  Having  no 
further  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  king,  they  go  to  him.  His  court  is  a 
drawing-rooro,  most  agreeable  to  the  sight,  and  most  serviceable  to 
tbose  who  frequent  it.  Here  are  festivities  splendid  furniture,  a 
decked  and  chosen  company,  news  and  tittle-tattle;  here  they  find 
pensions,  titles,  places  for  them  and  theirs ;  they  receive  both  amuse- 
ment and  profit;  it  is  all  gain  and  all  pleasure.  Here  they  attend 
the  lev^e,  assist  at  i^ners,  return  to  the  ball,  sit  down  to  play,  are 
there  when  the  king  goes  to  bed.  Here  they  cut  a  dash  with  their 
half-French  dress,  their  wigs,  their  hats  loaded  with  feathers,  their 
trunk-hose,  their  cannions,  the  large  rosettes  on  their  shoes.  The  ladies 
paint  and  patch  their  faces,  display  robes  of  magnificent  satin  and  velvet, 
laced  up  with  silver  und  dragging  behind,  and  above  you  may  see  their 
white  busts,  whose  brilliant  nakedness  is  extended  to  their  shoulders  and 
arms.  They  are  gazed  upon,  saluted,  approached.  The  king  rides  on 
horseback  lo  Hyde  Park ;  by  his  side  canter  the  queen,  and  with  Ler 
the  two  mistresses,  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Mrs.  Stewart :  '  the  queen  in 
a  white-laced  waislcoace  and  a  crimson  short  pettycoate,  and  her  hair 
dressed  a  la  ncgliijeiKe;  .  .  ,  Mrs.  Stewart  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a 
red  plume,  with  her  sweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taille.'* 
Then  they  returned  to  Whitehall,  '  where  all  the  ladies  walked,  talking 
and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathi^rs,  and  changing  and  trying  one 
another's  by  one  another's  heads,  and  laughing."  In  such  fine  company 
there  wos  no  lack  of  gallantry.  Perfumed  gloves,  pocket  mirrors,  work- 
boxes  fitted  up,  apricot  paste,  essences,  and  other  little  lore-tokens,  came 
over  every  week  from  Paris.  London  ruroished  more  substantial  gifts, 
ear-rings,  diamonds,  brilliants,  and  golden  guineas ;  the  fair  ones  put 
up  with  these,  as  if  they  bad  come  from  a  greater  distance.*  Intrigues 
abounded — Heaven  knows  how  many  or  of  what  kind.  Naturally,  also, 
conversation  takes  a  similar  tone.  They  did  not  mince  the  adventures 
of  Miss  Warmestr^  the  haughty,  who,  'deceived  apparently  by  a  had 
reckoning,  took  the  liberty  of  lying-in  in  the  midst  of  the  court.'* 
^ey  spoke  in  whispers  about  the  attempts  of  Miss  Hoborl,  or  the 
Jbeppy  misfortune  of  Miss  Churchill,  who,  being  very  plain,  but  having 

I  Consult  nil  SlioJEBpeBre's  UatoricaJ  pUfs. 

•  Pfpyi'  Diarji,  iL  Jnij  13,  ]»83.  '  Ihirl. 

*  MtmAra  dt  OramnKnit,  b;  A.  HuailtoD.  '  Piid.  dt.  ix. 
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the  wit  to  fuil  from  her  lior^e,  touched  the  eyea  and  heart  of  I 
Duke  of  York.  The  Chevalier  de  Grammont  rdated  to  the  kiug  XU 
hislory  of  Termea,  or  of  Pouasatin  the  almoner :  eveiy  one  leaves  Uid  1 
dance  to  hear  it ;  and  when  it  is  over,  every  one  Lursta  out  laughing.  I 
We  perceive  that  this  ia  not  the  world  of  Louis  xiv,,  and  j 
world ;  and  if  it  has  more  frotL,  it  runs  with  the  identical  c 
The  great  object  here  also  is  selfi^b  anmsement,  and  to  put  < 
pearances;  people  strive  to  be  men  of  fashion;  a  coat  gives  glor_ 
GrammoQt  was  in  despair  when  the  roguery  of  his  valet  obliged  hiOT 
to  wear  the  same  suit  twice  over.  Another  courtier  piques  himself  on 
hb  songs  and  his  guitar-playing.  '  Russell  had  a  collection  of  tvo  or 
three  hundred  quadrilles  in  tablature,  all  of  which  he  used  t 
without  ever  having  studied  them.'  Jennyn  was  known  for  his  si 
with  the  fair.  'A  gen  tleTnan,' said  Etheredge,  'ought  to  dress  well,  d 
well,  fence  well,  have  a  talent  for  love-letters,  a  pleasant  ti 
to  be  always  very  amorous,  sufficiently  discreet,  hut  not  loo  constaat 
These  are  already  the  court  mannors  as  they  contiuued  in  France  Dp  to 
the  time  of  Louis  xvi.  With  such  manners,  words  take  the  place  of 
deeds.  Life  is  passed  in  visits  and  conversations.  The  art  of  coaverang 
became  the  chief  of  all ;  of  course,  to  converse  agreeably,  to  employ  an 
hour,  twenty  subjects  in  an  hour,  hinting  always,  without  going  deeji, 
in  such  a  fashion  that  conversation  should  not  be  a  labour,  but  b  pro- 
menade. It  was  followed  up  by  letters  written  in  the  evening,  by 
madrigals  or  epigrams  to  be  read  in  the  morning,  by  drawing-itKno 
tragedies,  or  caricatures  of  society.  In  this  manner  a  new  literature 
was  produced,  the  work  and  the  portrait  of  the  world,  trhicb  w«  «t 
once  ita  audience  and  its  model,  which  sprung  from  it,  and  ended  ii 

IL 

The  art  of  convergalion  being  then  a  necessity,  people  set  theniMlTMll 
to  acquire  it.  A  revolution  was  effected  in  mind  as  well  a 
As  soon  aa  circumstances  assume  new  aspects,  thought  assumes  a  i 
form.  The  Renaissance  is  ended,  the  Classic  Age  begins,  and  the  t 
makes  room  for  the  author.  Man  is  returned  from  his  firet  royxg 
round  the  world  of  facta ;  the  enthusiasm,  the  labour  of  a  stirred  ii 
gination,  the  tumnltuous  sensation  of  new  ideas,  all  the  faculties  whi<3i 
a  first  discovery  calls  into  play,  have  become  satiated,  then  depressed. 
The  incentive  b  blunted,  because  the  work  ia  done.  The  strangeness, 
the  tax  vistas,  the  unbridled  originality,  the  all-powerfiil  Bights  of  genius 
aimed  at  the  centre  of  truth  through  the  extremes  of  folly,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  discovery,  are  lost  to  ught.  The  imagination 
ia  tempered ;  the  mind  is  disciplined  :  it  retraces  its  steps ;  it  walks  its 
own  domain  once  more  with  a  satisfied  curiosity,  an  acquired  experience. 
Judgment, ^^t  were,  chews  the  cud  and  corrects  itself.  It  finds  a 
religion,  "^^^^  philosophy,  to  reform  or  to  form  anew.  It  a  no 
longer  thcJ^Bii^^  inspired  intuition,  hut  of  a  regular  procc^ss  of 
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decompo^tion.  It  no  longiir  feels  or  looks  for  the  generality ;  it  bandies 
Hud  observes  the  specialty.  It  selects  and  cluasifies ;  it  refines  and 
regulates.  It  ceases  to  be  the  creator,  and  becomes  the  commentator. 
It  quits  the  province  of  invention  and  settles  down  into  criticism.  It 
enters  upon  that  magnificent  and  confused  aggregate  of  dogmas  and 
forms,  in  which  tbe  preceding  age  has  gathered  up  indiscriminately  its 
dreams  and  discoveries ;  it  draws  thence  the  ideas  which  it  modifies  and 
venties.  It  arranges  them  in  long  chains  of  »mple  ratiocination,  which 
descend  link  by  link  to  the  vulgar  apprehension.  It  expresses  them  in 
exact  terms,  which  present  a  graduated  series,  step  by  step,  to  the  vulgar 
reasoning  power.  It  marks  out  in  the  entire  field  of  thought  a  series  of 
compurtmenis  and  a  network  of  passages,  which,  excluding  error  and 
digression,  lead  gradually  every  mind  to  every  object.  It  becomes  at 
last  clear,  convenient,  charming.  And  the  world  lends  its  aid ;  con- 
tingent circumstances  finish  the  natural  revolution ;  the  taste  becomes 
changed  through  a  declivity  of  its  own,  but  also  through  the  influence 
of  the  court.     When  conversation  becomes  the  chief  business  of  life,  it 

I  modifies  style  after  its  own  image,  and  according  to  its  peculiar  needs. 
Jt  repudiates  digression,  excessive  metaphor,  impassioned  excIamationB, 
iJl  loose  and  overstrained  ways.  We  cannot  bawl,  gesticulate,  dream 
•loud,  in  a  drawing-rDom ;  we  restrun  ourselves ;  we  criticise  and  keep 
qntcb  over  ourselves;  we  pass  the  time  in  narration  and  discussion; 
m  stand  in  need  of  concise  expression,  exact  language,  clear  and  con- 
nected reasoning;  otherwise  we  cannot  fence  or  comprehend  each  other. 
Correct  style,  gciod  language,  conversation,  are  self -generated,  and  very 
quickly  perfected ;  for  refinement  is  tbe  aim  of  the  man  of  the  world : 
be  studies  to  render  everything  more  becoming  and  more  service- 
able, his  chattels  and  bis  speech,  his  periods  and  his  dress.  Art  and 
artifice  are  there  the  distinguishing  mark.  People  pride  themselves  on 
being  perfect  in  their  mother  tongue,  never  to  miss  the  correct  sense  of 
any  word,  to  avoid  vtJgor  expressions,  to  string  together  their  antitheses, 
to  develop  their  thoughts,  to  employ  rhetoric.  Nothing  is  more  marked 
than  the  contrast  of  the  conversations  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  with 
those  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  In  Shakspeare  tbe  dialogue  re- 
sembles an  assault  of  arms ;  we  could  imagine  men  of  skill  fencing 
with  words  as  it  were  in  a  fencing-schooL  They  play  the  bnffoon,  sing, 
think  aloud,  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  into  puns,  into  fishwomen's  talk 
and  into  poets'  talk,  into  quaint  whimsicalities;  they  have  a  taste  for  the 
ridiculous,  the  sparkling ;  one  of  them  dances  while  he  speaks ;  they 
would  wilhnglj  walk  on  their  bands;  there  is  not  one  grain  uf  calcula- 
tion to  more  than  three  grains  of  folly  in  their  heads.  Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  characters  are  steady ;  they  reason  and  dispute ;  ratioci- 
nation is  the  basis  of  their  style;  they  are  so  perfect  that  the  thing  is 
overdone,  and  we  ice  through  it  all  the  author  stringing  his  phrases. 
They  firraoge  a  tableau,  multiply  ingenious  comparisons,  balance  well- 
ordered  periods.     Que  character  delivers  a  satire,  another  serves  up  a 
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little  essay  on  morality.  We  might  druw  from  the  comedies  of  tLe 
time  a  volume  of  sentences ;  tliey  are  charged  with  literary  moisels 
which  foreshadow  the  Spectator.'  They  hunt  for  cleTer  and  humoraos 
espressions,  they  clothe  indecent  circumstances  with  decent  words;  they 
skip  nimbly  over  the  fragile  ice  of  decorum,  and  leave  their  mask,  with* 
out  breakiDg  it,  I  see  gentlemen,  seated  in  gilt  ana-chairs,  of  quiet  wit 
and  studied  speech,  cool  in  observation,  eloquent  sceptics,  expert  in  the 
fashions,  lovers  of  elegance,  dainty  of  fine  talk  as  much  from  vanity  » 
from  taste,  who,  wliile  conversing  between  a  compliment  and  a  revor^ 
ence,  will  no  more  neglect  their  good  style  than  their  ne&t  gloves  ^M 
their  hat  H 

UI.  ■ 

Amongst  the  best  and  most  agreeable  specimens  of  this  new  refine- 
ment, appears  Sir  William  Temple,  a  diplomatist  and  man  of  the  world, 
prudent,  wise,  and  polite,  gifted  with  tjict  in  conversation  and  in  bma- 
nesa,  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  and  in  not  compromisiiig 
himself,  adroit  in  pressing  forward  and  in  standing  aside,  who  knew 
how  to  attract  to  himself  the  favour  and  the  expectations  of  Kogtand, 
to  obtain  the  eulogies  of  men  of  letters,  of  savantd,  of  politicians,  of  d  ~ 
people,  to  grdn  a  European  reputation,  to  win  all  the 
priated  to  science,  patriotism,  virtue,  genius,  without  having  too  t 
of  science,  patriotism,  genius,  or  virtue.  Such  a 
of  that  age :  fine  externals  on  a  foundation  i 
abstract.    [lis  mode  as  an  author  agrees  with  his  maxims  as  a  poUtit 

His  principles  and  style  are  homogeneous ;  a  genuine  diplomatist,  s      

as  one  meets  in  the  drawing-rooms,  having  probed  Europe  and  touched 
everywhere  the  bottom  of  things ;  tired  of  everything,  spwaally  of 
enthusiasm,  admirable  in  an  arm-chiur  or  at  a  levee,  a  good  story- 
teller, waggish  if  need  were,  but  in  moderation,  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  of  enjoying  tuniseUl 
In  his  retreat  at  Sheen,  afterwards  at  Moor  Park,  he  employs  his  leostire 
in  wnting;  and  he  writes  as  a  man  of  his  rank  would  speak,  vaj 
well,  that  is  to  say,  with  dignity  and  facility,  particularly  when  he  wriiea 
isited,  of  the  incidents  he  has  seen,  the  noble 
!  to  pass  his  time.'  Ue  has  an  income  of  fifteen 
ice  sinecure  in  Ireland.  He  retired  from  pubfic 
struggles,  siding  neither  with  the  king  nor 
s  he  tells  us  himself,  not  to  set  himself  agwiut 
He  lives  peacefully  in 
,  his  secretary,  his  dependants, 


of  the  countries  he  has  v 
amusements  which  si 
hundred  a  year,  and 
life  during  i 
against  him,  resolved,  f 
the  current  when  the  current  is  i 
mtry  with  his  wife, 


receiving  the  visits  of  strangers,  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  negotiator 


'  Take,  Tor  exBmple,  Fanjnhnr'B  Beaus:  Strala{/em,  ii.  1. 
■  Cansult  especial!;,  Obtervationi  upon  the  Onittd  ProviiKtt  qf  the  Xett 
CJfOardtnmg. 
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of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  sometimes  of  the  new  King  William,  who, 
unable  to  obtain  his  seryices,  comes  occasionally  to  seek  his  counsel. 
He  plants  and  gardens,  in  a  fertile  soil,  in  a  country  the  climate  of 
which  agrees  with  him,  amongst  regular  flower-beds,  by  the  aide  of  a 
very  straight  canal,  bordered  by  a  straight  terrace;  and  he  lauds  himself 
in  set  terms,  and  with  suitable  discreetness,  for  the  character  he  possesses 
and  the  part  he  has  chosen :— - 

'  I  hare  often  wondered  how  such  sharp  and  violent  invectiyes  come  to  be  made 
so  generally  against  Epicams,  by  the  ages  that  followed  him,  whose  admirable  wit, 
felicity  of  expression,  excellence  of  natm^  sweetness  of  conrei'satioD,  temperance 
of  life  and  constancy  of  death,  made  him  so  beloved  by  his  friends^  admired  by 
his  scholars,  and  honoured  by  the  Athenians.'  ^ 

He  does  well  to  defend  Epicurus,  because  he  has  followed  his  precepts, 
avoiding  every  great  disorder  of  the  intelligence,  and  installing  himself, 
like  one  of  Lucretius'  gods,  in  the  interspace  of  worlds ;  as  he  says : 

'Where  factions  were  once  entered  and  rooted  in  a  state,  they  thought  it 
madness  for  good  men  to  meddle  with  public  affaira ' 

And  again : 

'  The  true  service  of  the  public  is  a  business  of  so  much  labour  and  so  much 
care,  that  though  a  good  and  wise  man  may  not  refuse  it,  if  he  be  called  to  it  by 
his  Prince  or  his  country,  and  thinks  he  may  be  of  more  than  vulgar  use,  yet  he 
will  seldom  or  never  seek  it ;  but  leaves  it  commonly  to  men  who^  under  the  dis- 
guise of  public  good,  pursue  their  own  designs  of  wealth,  power,  and  such  bastard 
honours  as  usually  attend  them,  not  that  which  is  the  true,  and  only  true,  reward 
of  virtue. ' ' 

This  is  how  he  reveab  himself.  Thus  presented  to  us,  he  goes  on  to 
talk  of  the  gardening  which  he  practises,  and  first  of  the  six  grand 
Epicureans  who  have  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  their  master — Cassar, 
Atticus,  Lucretius,  Horace,  Maecenas,  Virgil ;  then  of  the  various  sorts 
of  gardens  which  have  a  name  in  the  world,  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  to  those  of  Holland  and  Italy ;  and  all  this 
at  some  length,  like  a  man  who  listens  to  himself  and  is  listened  to  by 
others,  who  does  rather  profusely  the  honours  of  his  house  and  of  his 
wit  to  his  guests,  but  does  them  with  grace  and  dignity,  not  dogmati- 
cally nor  haughtily,  but  in  varied  tones,  aptly  modulating  his  voice  and 
gestures.  He  recounts  the  four  kinds  of  grapes  which  he  has  introduced 
into  England,  nnd  confesses  that  he  has  been  extravagant,  yet  does  not 
regret  it ;  for  five  years  he  has  not  once  wished  to  see  London.  He 
intersperses  technical  advice  with  anecdotes;  whereof  one  relates  to 
Charles  ii.,  who  praised  the  English  climate  above  all  others,  saying : 

'  He  thought  that  was  the  best  climate,  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air 
with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  trouble  or  inconvenience,  the  most  days  of  the 
year,  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day.' 

Another  about  the  Bbhop  of  Munster,  who,  imable  to  grow  anything 
1  Temple's  Works:  0/Oardemng,  iL  100.  >  Ibid,  184. 
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but  cherries  in  his  orchard,  liad  collected  all  the  Taiiedes,  and  so  per- 
fected the  trees  that  he  had  fruit  from  May  to  September.  The  readtar 
feels  an  ioward  gratification  when  he  hears  an  eyewitness  relate  minaic 
details  of  such  great  men.  Our  attention  is  aroused  immediately  j  «e 
in  consequence  imagioe  ourselTes  denizens  of  the  court,  and  smile  com~ 
placently :  no  matter  if  the  details  be  slender  ;  they  serve  passably  well, 
they  constitute  '  a  half  hour  with  the  aristocracy,'  like  a  lordly  way  of 
taking  snufi*,  or  shaking  the  lace  of  one's  ruffles.  Such  is  the  interest 
of  courtly  conversation ;  it  can  be  held  nhout  nothing  ;  the  excellence 
of  the  manner  lends  this  nothing  a  peculiar  charm  ;  you  hear  the  soi 
of  the  voice,  you  are  amused  by  the  half  smile,  abandon  yourself 
fluent  stream,  forget  that  these  are  ordinary  ideas ;  you  obserrc  th« 
narrator,  his  wig,  the  crdc  be  toys  with,  the  ribbons  on  his  shoes,  hEa, 
easy  walk  over  the  smooth  gravel  of  his  garden  paths  between  tlrti 
^faultless  hedges;  the  ear,  the  mind  even  is  charmed,  captivated  by  tfia 
appropiiatcness  of  his  diction,  by  the  abundance  of  his  omnte  periods, 
by  the  dignity  and  fulness  of  a  style  which  is  involuntarily  regular, 
which,  at  first  artificial,  like  good  breeding,  ends,  like  true  good  breed- 
ing, by  being  changed  into  a  real  necessity  and  a  natural  talent. 

Unfortunately,  thb  talent  occasionally  leads  to  blunders ;  when  a 
speaks  well  about  everything,  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  speak  of  evei 
thing.  He  plays  philosopher,  critic,  even  man  of  learning  ; 
becomes  so  actually,  at  least  with  the  ladies.  Such  a  man  writes. 
Temple,  Essays  on  the  Nature  of  Government,  on  Beroic  Virtue,' 
poetry  ;  that  is,  little  treatises  on  society,  on  the  beautiful,  on  the  pi 
BOphy  of  history.  He  is  the  Locke,  the  Herder,  tlie  Denll^  of 
drawing-room,  and  nothmg  else.  Now  and  then,  doubtless,  his  mother 
wit  leads  him  to  fair  original  judgments.  Temple  was  the  iirst  U>  dis- 
cover B  Pindaric  glow  in  the  old  chant  of  Ragaar  Lodbrog,  and  to 
place  Don  Quixote  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  fictions  ;  and  moreorer, 
when  he  handles  a  subject  within  his  range,  like  the  causes  of  the  power 
and  decline  of  the  Turks,  his  reasoning  is  admirable.  But  otherwise^ 
he  is  simply  the  scholar;  nay,  in  him  the  pedant  crops  out,  and  the 
worst  of  pedants,  who,  being  ignorant,  wishes  to  seem  wise,  who  qootei 
the  history  of  every  land,  hauling  in  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Osiris,  Fo-hl, 
Confucius,  Manco-Capac,  Mahomet,  and  discourses  on  all  these  obscure 
and  unknown  civilisations,  as  if  he  had  laboriously  studied  them, 
hb  own  behalf,  at  their  source,  and  not  at  second  hand,  through 
extracts  of  his  secretary,  or  the  books  of  others.  One  day  he  uune 
grief;  having  plunged  into  a  literary  dispute,  and  claimed  superii 
for  the  ancients  over  the  moderns,  he  imagined  himself  a  Helleaist, 
antiquarian,  related  the  voyages  of  Pythagoras,  the  education  of  Orpfaeoa, 
and  remarked  that  the  Greek  sages 
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*  were  conimonlj  cxccUent  poeti^  ■□d  great  pli^cians :  they  were  bo  learned 
in  Datura]  philrjEopby,  that  they  foretold  Dot  oiily  eclipses  in  the  ht.>ftvnua,  but 
enrthquokeB  at  Und  and  atomu  at  sea,  great  draughts  and  grnnt  plagues,  muoli 
plenty  or  muvli  scarcity  of  certmn  sorta  of  traita  or  grain  ;  not  to  iDfotion  the 
magical  powerH  attributed  to  aemral  of  Iheui,  to  allay  stonm,  to  ruse  galea,  to 
oppeaae  commotions  of  people,  to  make  plagues  cease. ' ' 

Admirable  faculties,  which  we  no  longer  possess.  Again  he  regretted 
the  decay  of  music,  '  by  which  men  and  beaats,  fiahea,  fowls,  and  ser- 
pcnta,  were  so  freqaentty  enchanted,  and  their  rery  natures  changed; 
by  which  tlie  passions  of  men  were  raised  to  the  greatest  height  and 
violence,  and  then  as  suddenly  appeased,  so  as  they  might  be  justly 
said  to  be  turned  into  lions  or  lambs,  into  wolves  or  into  harts,  by  the 
powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable  aiL"  lie  wished  to  enumerate 
the  greatest  modem  writers,  and  forgot  to  men^oD  in  hia  catalogue, 
'  amongst  the  Italians,'  Daate,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso ;  ia  his  list 
of  French,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Moli^re,  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Boileau ; 
in  his  list  of  Spaniards,  Lope  and  Culderon;  and  in  his  list  of  English, 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton;'  though,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, he  inserted  the  names  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  Guevara,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Selden,  Voiture,  and  Buasy-Eabutin,  '  author  of  the  Ataotin  de 
GatiV  To  cap  all,  he  declared  the  fables  of  .£sop  a  dull  Byzantine 
compilation,  and  the  letters  of  Phalaiis  a  wretched  sophistical  forgery, 
admirable  and  authentic : — 

'  II  niaj  perhaps  to  furtlier  affirmed,  in  favour  of  the  ancienU,  tliat  the  oldest 
books  we  have  are  still  in  their  kind  the  beat.  The  two  moat  ancicut  that  1  know 
of  in  prose,  among  those  wa  call  profane  aathora,  are  jEsop'i  Fahla  and  Pbaloris' 
E/iiatlfA,  both  living  near  the  same  time,  which  nas  that  of  Cynu  and  Pythogorni. 
As  tlie  lirat  tios  been  agreed  by  oil  agea  since  for  the  greatest  master  in  liis  kind, 
and  all  othera  of  that  sort  have  been  but  imitations  of  his  origuial  ;  so  I  think  the 
EjnuUrt  <if  PhtUaria  to  have  more  graee,  more  spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genins, 
than  any  others  I  have  ever  seen,  either  ancient  or  modem.' 
And  then,  in  order  to  commit  himself  beyond  remedy,  he  gravely 
remarked : 

'  I  know  several  learned  men  (or  that  usually  pasi  for  aacb,  under  the  name  of 
critics)  have  not  esteemed  them  genuine,  and  Politian  with  some  others  have  attri- 
buted them  to  Lncian  ;  but  I  think  he  most  Lave  little  skill  in  painting  that 
cannot  find  out  this  to  be  an  original ;  lauh  divereity  of  jussiona,  upon  sacb 
Tuiety  of  actions  and  passages  of  life  and  govemtnent,  suc^  frveilom  of  thought, 
VK\i  baldness  of  exptTsaion,  such  bounty  to  his  friends,  such  scorn  of  bis  n 
sneh  honour  of  learned  men,  such  esteem  of  good,  such  knowledge  of  life,  Bi 
cantempl  of  deoih,  with  such  fierceness  of  DBtm«  and  cruelty  of  revenge,  could 
never  be  represented  but  by  Mm  that  posseased  them ;  and  1  esteem  Lndon  to  have 
been  no  more  capable  of  writing  than  of  acting  what  Phalaria  did.  In  all  01 
joa  find  the  scholar  or  the  sophist ;  and  in  all  the  other,  the  tytHUt  and  the 
commander.' ' 


'  Temple's  Works,  a.:  An EMoy  upon  lh«  Aneiad  tmd Modrm  Lrammg,  ISB. 
'  Ihid.  ISS.  *  Uaoaulajt't  Works,  vi.  SIS  :  Stay  on  Sir  William  Templt, 

*  An  Bttay  %^m  tht  Antimt  attd  Modern  LtanAng,  173. 
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Fine  rhetoric  truly ;  it  is  sad  that  a  passage  so  aptly  tamed  should 
cover  so  many  stupidities.  All  this  appeared  very  triumphant;  and  the 
universal  applause  with  which  this  fine  oratorical  bombast  was  greeted 
demonstrates  the  taste'and  the  culture,  the  hoUowness  and  the  politeness, 
of  the  elegant  world  of  which  Temple  was  the  nuirvel,  and  which,  like 
Temple,  loved  only  the  varnish  of  truth. 

IV. 

Such  were  the  ornate  and  polished  manners  which  gradually  pierce 
through  debauchery  and  assume  the  ascendant.  Insensibly  the  current 
grows  clearer,  and  marks  out  its  course  like  a  stream,  which  forcibly 
entering  a  new  bed,  moves  with  difficulty  at  first  through  a  heap  of 
mud,  then  pushes  forward  its  still  murky  waters,  which  are  purified 
little  by  little.  These  debauchees  try  to  be  men  of  the  world,  and 
sometimes  succeed  in  it.  Wycherley  writes  well,  very  clearly,  without 
the  least  trace  of  euphuism,  almost  in  the  French  manner.  He  mikes 
Dapperwit  say  of  Lucy,  in  measured  phrase,  '  She  is  beautiful  without 
affectation,  amorous  without  impertinence, .  .  .  frolic  without  rudeness.*^ 
When  he  desires  it  he  is  ingenious,  and  his  gentlemen  exchange  happy 
comparisons.  '  Mistresses,'  says  one,  '  are  like  books :  if  you  pore  upon 
them  too  much,  they  doze  you,  and  make  you  imfit  for  company ;  but 
if  used  discreetly,  you  are  the  fitter  for  conversation  by  'em.*  *Te8,' 
says  another,  '  a  mistress  should  be  like  a  little  country  retreat  near  the 
town ;  not  to  dwell  in  constantly,  but  only  for  a  night  and  away,  to  taste 
the  town  the  better  when  a  man  returns.'*  These  folk  have  style,  even 
out  of  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  situation  or  condition  of  the  persons. 
A  shoemaker  in  one  of  Etheredge's  plays  says :  *  There  is  never  a  man  in 
the  town  lives  more  like  a  gentleman  with  his  wife  than  I  do.  I  never 
mind  her  motions;  she  never  inquires  into  mine.  We  speak  to  one 
another  civilly,  hate  one  another  heartily.'  There  is  perfect  art  in  this 
little  speech;  everything  is  complete,  even  to  the  symmetrical  antithesis 
of  words,  ideas,  sounds :  what  a  fine  talker  is  this  same  satirical  shoe- 
maker I  After  a  satire,  a  madrigal.  In  one  place  a  certain  character 
exclaims,  in  the  very 'middle  of  a  dialogue,  and  in  sober  prose,  '  Pretty 
pouting  lips,  with  a  little  moisture  hanging  on  them,  that  look  like  the 
Province  rose  fresh  on  the  bush,  ere  the  morning  sun  has  quite  drawn 
up  the  dew.'  Is  not  this  the  graceful  gallantry  of  the  court?  Rochester 
himself  sometimes  might  furnish  a  parallel.  Two  or  three  of  his  songs 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  expurgated  books  of  extracts  in  use  amongst 
modest  young  girls.  It  matters  nothing  that  such  men  are  really  scamps; 
they  must  be  every  moment  using  compliments  and  salutations :  before 
women  whom  they  wish  to  seduce  they  are  compelled  to  warble  tender 
words  and  insipidities :  they  acknowledge  but  one  check,  the  necessitv 
to  appear  well-bred ;  yet  this  check  suflSces  to  restrain  them.    Rochester 


» Love  in  a  Wood,  ilL  2.  »  Tfie  Country  W\fe,  L  1. 
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is  correct  even  in  the  midst  of  his  filth ;  if  he  talks  lewdly,  it  is  in  the 
ahle  and  exact  manner  of  Boileau.  All  these  roisterers  aim  at  being 
wits  and  men  of  the  world.  Sir  Charles  Sedlej  ruins  and  pollutes  him- 
self, but  Charles  ii.  calls  him  '  the  yiceroy  of  Apollo.'  Buckingham 
extols  '  the  magic  of  his  style.'  He  is  the  most  charming,  the  most 
sought  after  of  talkers ;  he  makes  puns  and  verses,  always  agreeable, 
sometimes  refined ;  he  handles  dexterously  the  pretty  jargon  of  mytho- 
logy; he  insinuates  into  his  airy,  flowing  verses  all  the  dainty  and 
somewhat  affected  prettinesses  of  the  drawing-room.      He  sings  thus 

to  Chloris: 

*  My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew, 
While  Cupid  at  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you. 
Threw  a  new  flaming  dart.' 
And  thep  sums  up : 

'  Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part : 
To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employed  the  utmost  of  his  art ; 
To  make  a  beauty,  she.*' 

There  is  no  love  whatever  in  these  pretty  things ;  they  are  received 
as  they  are  presented,  with  a  smile ;  they  form  part  of  the  conventional 
language,  the  polite  attentions  due  from  gentlemen  to  ladies.  I  suppose 
they  would  send  them  in  the  morning  with  a  nosegay,  or  a  box  of 
preserved  fruits.  Roscommon  indites  some  verses  on  a  dead  lapdog,  on 
a  young  lady's  cold ;  this  naughty  cold  prevents  her  singing — cursed  be 
the  winter!  And  hereupon  he  takes  the  winter  to  task,  abuses  it  at 
length.  Here  you  have  the  literary  amusements  of  the  worldling. 
They  first  treat  love,  then  danger,  most  airily  and  gaily.  On  the  eve 
of  a  naval  contest,  Dorset,  at  sea,  amidst  the  pitching  of  his  vessel, 
addresses  a  celebrated  song  to  the  ladies.  There  is  nothing  weighty  in 
it,  either  sentiment  or  wit ;  people  hum  the  couplets  as  they  pass ;  they 
emit -a  gleam  of  gaiety;  the  next  moment  they  are  forgotten.  Dorset 
at  sea  writes  to  the  ladies,  on  the  night  before  an  engagement : 

'  Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea.' 

'  Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goeree. 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  whoVe  left  their  hearts  behind  ?  * 

Then  come  jests  too  much  in  the  English  style  : 

'  Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 
Think  not  we  are  unkind  ;  .  .  . 

1  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  Works,  ed.  Briscoe,  1778,  2  vols.:  The  Mulberry  Garden,  ii. 
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Our  tears  well  send  a  speedier  waj ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a  day.' 

Such  tears  can  hardly  flow  from  sorrow ;  the  ladj  regards  them  as  the 
lover  sheds  them,  good-naturedly.  She  is  '  at  a  play '  (he  thinks  so^ 
and  tells  her  so) : 

*  Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe, 
Sit  careless  at  a  play, 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan.'  * 

Dorset  hardly  troubles  himself  about  it,  plays  with  poetry  without  excess 
or  assiduity,  with  a  rapid  pen,  writing  to-day  a  verse  against  Dorinda, 
to-morrow  a  satire  against  Mr.  Howard,  always  easily  and  without 
study,  like  a  true  gentleman.  He  is  an  earl,  a  chamberlain,  and  rich ; 
he  pensions  and  patronises  poets  as  he  would  flirts — to  amuse  himy>1f^ 
without  binding  himself.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  does  the  same, 
and  also  the  contrary;  caresses  these,  parodies  those;  is  flattered, 
mocked,  and  ends  by  receiving  his  portrait  at  Dryden*s  hands, — a  chif 
(Twuirey  but  not  flattering.  We  have  seen  such  pastimes  and  such 
bickerings  in  France ;  we  find  here  the  same  manners  an^  the  same 
literature,  because  we  find  here  also  the  same  society  and  the  same  spirit 
Among  these  poets,  and  in  the  front  rank,  is  Edmund  Waller,  who 
lived  and  wrote  in  this  manner  to  his  eighty-second  year :  a  man  of 
wit  and  fashion,  well-bred,  familiar  from  his  youth  wiUi  great  people, 
endued  with  tact  and  foresight,  quick  at  repartee,  not  easy  to  put  out 
of  countenance,  but  selfish,  of  indifferent  feelings,  having  changed 
sides  more  than  once,  and  bearing  very  well  the  memory  of  his  ter- 
giversations ;  in  short,  a  good  model  of  the  worldling  and  the  courtier. 
It  was  he  who,  having  once  praised  Cromwell,  and  afterward  Charles  ii., 
but  the  latter  more  feebly  than  the  former,  said  by  way  of  excuse : 
'  Poets,  your  Majesty,  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.'  In 
this  kind  of  existence,  three-quarters  of  the  poetry  is  written  for  the 
occasion ;  it  is  the  small  change  of  conversation  or  flattery;  it  resembles 
the  little  events  or  the  little  sentiments  from  which  it  sprang.  One 
piece  is  written  on  tea,  another  on  the  queen's  portrait ;  it  is  necessarv 
10  pay  one's  court ;  moreover,  *  His  Majesty  has  requested  some  verses,' 
One  lady  makes  him  a  present  of  a  silver  pen,  straight  he  throws  his 
gratitude  into  rhyme ;  another  has  the  power  of  sleeping  at  will,  straight 
a  sportive  stanza ;  a  false  report  is  spread  that  she  has  just  had  her 
portrait  painted,  straight  a  copy  of  verses  on  this  grave  affair.  A  little 
further  on  there  are  verses  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  on  her  chamber, 
condolences  to  my  Lord  of  Northumberland  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  a 
pretty  thing  on  a  lady  *  passing  through  a  crowd  of  people,'  an  answer, 
verse  for  verse,  to  some  rhymes  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  He  seizes  any- 
thing frivolous,  new,  or  convenient,  on  the  wing  ;  and  his  poetry  is  only 

*  Works  of  the  Earls  of  Rochester ^  Roscommon^  and  Dorset,  2  vols.,  1781,  ii.  54. 
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a  written  conversatioD, — ^I  mean  the  conversation  which  goes  on  at  a 
ball,  when  people  speak  for  the  sake  of  speaking,  lifting  a  lock  of  one's 
wig,  or  twisting  about  a  glove.  Gallantry,  as  he  confesses,  holds  the 
chief  place  here,  and  one  may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  love  is  not 
over-sincere.  In  fact,  Waller  sighs  on  purpose  (Sacharissa  had  a  fine 
dowry),  or  at  least  for  the  sake  of  good  manners ;  that  which  is  most 
evident  in  his  tender  poems  is,  that  he  aims  at  a  flowing  style  and  good 
rhymes.  He  is  affected,  he  exaggerates,  he  strains  after  wit,  he  is 
always  an  author.  Not  venturing  to  address  Sacharissa  herself,  he 
addresses  Mrs.  Braghton,  her  attendant,  '  his  fellow-servant : ' 

'  So,  in  those  nations  which  the  Sun  adore, 
Some  modest  Persian,  or  some  weak-eyed  Moor, 
No  higher  dares  advance  his  dazzled  sight 
Than  to  some  gilded  cloud,  which  near  the  light 
Of  their  ascending  god  adorns  the  east. 
And,  graced  ¥dth  his  beam,  outshines  the  rest'  ^ 

A  fine  comparison  I  That  is  a  well-made  courtesy  ;  I  hope  Sacharissa 
responds  with  one  equally  correct.  His  despairs  bear  the  same  flavour ; 
he  pierces  ihe  groves  of  Penshurst  with  hb  cries,  *  reports  his  flame  to 
the  beeches,'  and  the  well-bred  beeches  '  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they 
felt  the  same."  It  is  probable  that,  in  these  mournful  walks,  his 
greatest  care  was  lest  he  should  wet  the  soles  of  his  high-heeled  shoes. 
These  transports  of  love  bring  in  the  classic  machinery,  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  Apollo  is  annoyed  that  one  of  his  servants  is  ill-treated, 
and  bids  him  depart ;  and  he '  departs,  telling  Sacharissa  that  she  is 
harder  than  an  oak,  and  that  she  was  certainly  produced  from  a  rock.' 
There  is  one  genuine  reality  in  all  this — sensuality ;  not  ardent,  but 
light  and  gay.  There  is  a  certain  piece.  The  Fall,  which  an  abb^  of  the 
court  of  LfOuis  xv.  might  have  written: 

^  The  Poets  qf  Great  Britain,  ed.  R.  Anderson,  14  vols.,  1792,  v.  ;  Waller, 
Epistle  X.  478. 
« Ihid,  462. 

'  '  While  in  this  park  I  sing,  the  hst'ning  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear  ; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I  reach  their  bow'rs 
With  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  giv*n. 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heav'n. 

.  .  .  The  rock, 
That  cloven  rock,  produc'd  thee.  .  .  . 
This  lost  complaint  th*  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
^  Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse  ; 

Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  should  Sf^g 

Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing.' — Ibid,  p.  452. 
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'  Then  blush  not,  Fair !  or  on  him  frown,  .  .  . 
How  could  the  youth,  alas !  but  bend 
When  his  whole  Heav'n  upon  him  lean'd  ; 
If  aught  by  him  amiss  were  done, 
*Twas  that  he  let  you  rise  so  soon.' ' 

Other  pieces  smack  of  their  surroundings,  and  are  not  so  polished : 

'  Amoret !  as  sweet,  as  good. 
As  the  most  delicious  food, 
AMiich  but  tasted  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart ' ' 

I  should  not  be  pleased,  were  I  a  woman,  to  be  compared  to  a  beef- 
steak, though  that  be  appetising ;  nor  should  I  like  any  more  to  find 
myself,  like  Sacharissa,  placed  on  a  level  with  good  wine,  which  flies 

to  the  head : 

'  Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine, 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline  ; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain.' ' 

This  is  too  much  honour  for  port  wine  and  meat.  The  English  back- 
ground crops  up  here  and  elsewhere ;  for  example,  the  beaatifol 
Sacharissa,  having  ceased  to  be  beautiful,  asked  Waller  if  he  would 
write  again  verses  for  her;  he  answered,  'Yes,  madame,  when  you 
are  as  young  and  as  handsome  as  you  were  formerly.'  Here  is  some- 
thing to  shock  a  Frenchman.  Nevertheless  Waller  is  usually  amiable ; 
a  sort  of  brilliant  light  floats  like  a  halo  round  his  verses  ;  he  is  always 
elegant,  often  graceful.  His  gracefulness  is  like  the  perfume  exhaled 
from  the  world ;  fresh  toilettes,  ornamented  drawing-rooms,  the  abund- 
ance and  all  those  refined  and  delicate  comforts  give  to  the  soul  a  sort 
of  sweetness  which  is  breathed  forth  in  obliging  compliments  and  smiles. 
Waller  has  such,  and  that  most  flattering,  apropos  of  a  bud,  a  girdle, 
a  rose.  Such  bouquets  become  his  hands  and  his  art.  He  pays  an 
excellent  compliment  '  To  young  Lady  Lucy  Sidney '  on  her  age.  And 
what  could  be  more  attractive  for  a  denizen  of  the  drawing-rooms,  than 
this  bud  of  still  unopened  youth,  but  which  blushes  already,  and  is  on 
the  point  of  expanding  ? 

*  Yet,  fairest  blossom  !  do  not  slight 
That  age  which  you  may  know  so  soon. 
The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  *  * 

All  his  verses  flow  with  a  continuous  harmony,  clearness,  facility, 
though  his  voice  is  never  raised,  or  out  of  tune,  or  rough,  nor  loses 
its  true  accent,  except  by  the  worldling's  affectation,  which  regularly 
varies  all  tones  in  order  to  soften  them.     His  poetry  resembles  one 

J  The  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  Waller,  v.  456. 

«  Ibid.  479.  3  ji,id^  4  /i,ict^ 
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of  those  pretty,  affected,  bedizened  women,  busy  in  inclining  their 
head  on  one  side,  and  murmuring  with  a  soft  voice  commonplace  things 
which  they  cannot  be  said  to  think,  yet  agreeable  in  their  beribboned 
dress,  and  who  would  please  altogether  if  they  did  not  dream  of  always 
pleasing. 

It  is  not  that  these  men  cannot  handle  grave  subjects;  but  they  handle 
them  in  their  own  fashion,  without  gravity  or  depth.  What  the  courtier 
most  lacks  is  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a  discovered  and  personal  idea. 
That  which  interests  him  most  is  the  correctness  of  the  adornment,  and 
the  perfection  of  external  form.  They  care  little  for  the  foundation, 
much  for  the  outer  shape.  In  fact,  it  is  form  which  they  take  for  their 
subject  in  nearly  all  their  serious  poetry ;  they  are  critics,  they  lay 
down  precepts,  they  compose  Poetic  Arts.  Denham,  and  afterwards 
Roscommon,  teach  in  complete  poems  the  art  of  translating  poetry  well. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  versified  an  Essay  on  Poetry,  and  an  Essay 
on  Satire.  Dryden  is  in  the  first  rank  of  these  pedagogues.  Like 
Dryden  again,  they  turn  translators,  amplifiers.  Roscommon  translated 
the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  Waller  the  first  act  ofPompee,  Denham  some 
fragments  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  an  Italian  poem  on  Justice  and 
Temperance.  Rochester  composed  a  satire  against  Mankind^  in  the  style 
of  Boileau,  and  also  an  epistle  on  Nothing  ;  the  amorous  Waller  wrote  a 
didactic  poem  on  The  Fear  of  God,  and  another  in  six  cantos  on  Divine 
Love,  These  are  exercises  of  style.  They  take  a  theological  thesis,  an 
open  question  of  philosophy,  a  poetic  maxim,  and  develop  it  in  jointed 
prose,  furnished  with  rhymes ;  they  discover  nothing,  invent  nothing, 
feel  little,  and  only  aim  at  expressing  good  arguments  in  classical 
metaphors,  in  exalted  terms,  after  a  conventional  modeL  Most  of  their 
verses  consist  of  two  nouns,  furnished  with  epithets,  and  connected  by 
a  verb,  like  one's  college  Latin  verses.  The  epithet  is  good :  they  had 
to  hunt  through  the  Gradus  for  it,  or,  as  Boileau  wills  it,  they  had  to 
carry  the  line  unfinished  in  their  heads,  and  had  to  think  about  it  an 
hour  in  the  open  air,  until  at  last,  at  the  comer  of  a  wood,  they  found 
the  word  which  had  escaped.  I  yawn,  but  applaud.  At  this  price  a 
generation  ends  by  forming  the  sustained  style  which  is  necessary  to 
support,  make  public,  and  demonstrate  great  things.  Meanwhile,  with 
their  ornate,  ofiicial  diction,  and  their  borrowed  thought,  they  are  like 
formal  chamberlains,  in  embroiderr  i  coats,  present  at  a  royal  marriage 
or  an  august  baptism,  empty  of  head,  grave  in  manner,  admirable  for 
dignity  and  bearing,  with  the  punctilio  and  the  ideas  of  a  dummy. 

V. 

One  of  them  only  (Dryden  always  excepted)  rose  to  talent.  Sir  John 
Denham,  Charles  the  First's  secretary.  He  was  employed  in  public 
affairs,  and  after  a  dissolute  youth,  turned  to  serious  habits;  and  leaving 
behind  him  satiric  verse  and  party  tricks,  attained  in  riper  years  a  lofty 
oratorical  style.     His  best  poem,  Cooper^s  Hillj  is  the  description  of  a 
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hill  and  its  surroundings,  blended  with  the  historical  ideas  which  the 
sight  recalls,  and  the  moral  reflections  which  its  appearance  natundlj 
suggests.  All  these  subjects  are  in  accordance  with  the  nobility  and 
the  limitation  of  the  classical  spirit,  and  display  his  yigoiir  without 
betraying  his  weaknesses;  the  poet  could  show  off  his  whole  talent 
without  forcing  it.  His  fine  language  exhibits  all  its  beauty,  because 
it  is  sincere.  We  find  pleasure  in  following  the  regular  progress  of 
those  copious  passages  in  which  his  ideas,  opposed  or  combined,  attain 
for  the  first  time  their  definite  place  and  full  clearness,  where  symmetrj 
only  brings  out  the  argument  more  clearly,  expansion  only  completei 
thought,  antithesis  and  repetition  do  not  induce  trifling  and  affectation, 
where  the  music  of  the  verse,  adding  the  breadth  of  sound  to  the  fulness 
of  sense,  conducts  the  chain  of  ideas,  without  effort  or  disorder,  by  an 
appropriate  measure  to  a  becoming  order  and  movement.  Gratification 
is  united  with  solidity ;  the  author  of  Cooper^s  Hill  knows  how  to  please 
as  well  as  to  impress.  His  poem  is  like  a  king's  park,  dignified  and 
level  without  doubt,  but  arranged  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sight,  and  full 
of  choice  prospects.  It  leads  us  by  easy  digressions  across  a  multitude 
of  varied  thoughts.  It  shows  us  here  a  moimtain,  yonder  a  memorial 
of  the  nymphs,  a  classic  memorial,  like  a  portico  filled  with  statues, 
further  on  a  wide  river-course,  and  by  its  side  the  ruins  of  an  abbey ; 
each  page  of  the  poem  is  like  a  distinct  alley,  with  its  distinct  perspective. 
Further  on,  our  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant 
middle-ages,  and  to  the  excesses  of  the  recent  revolution ;  then  comes 
the  picture  of  a  royal  hunt ;  we  see  the  trembling  stag  brought  to  a 
stand  in  the  njidst  of  the  leaves : 

*  He  calls  to  mind  his  strength,  and  then  his  speed, 
His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
With  these  t'  avoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet ; 
But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  him  trust  his  feet. 
So  fast  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry.'  * 

These  are  the  worthy  spectacles  and  the  studied  diversity  of  the  grounds 
of  a  nobleman.  Every  object,  moreover,  receives  here,  as  in  a  king*s 
palace,  all  the  adornment  which  can  be  given  to  it ;  elegant  epithets 
are  introduced  to  embellish  a  feeble  substantive  ;  the  decorations  of 
art  transform  the  commonplace  of  nature :  vessels  are  'floating  towers;* 
the  Thames  is  the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons  ;  the  airy  mountain 
hides  its  proud  head  among  the  clouds,  whilst  a  shady  mantle  clothes 
its  sides.  Among  different  kinds  of  ideas,  there  is  one  kingly,  full  of 
stately  and  magnificent  ceremonies,  of  self-contained  and  studied  ges- 
tures, of  correct  yet  commanding  figures,  uniform  and  imposing  like 
the  appointments  of  a  palace ;  hence  the  classic  writers,  and  Denham 
amongst  them,  draw  all  their  poetic  tints.     From  this  every  object  and 

^  The  Poets  ofOreat  Britain,  v.,  Denham,  675. 
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circumstance  takes  its  colouring,  because  constrained  to  come  into 
contact  with  it.  Here  the  object  and  circumstances  are  compelled  to 
traverse  other  things.  Denham  is  not  a  mere  courtier,  he  is  an 
Englishman ;  that  is,  preoccupied  by  moral  emotions.  He  often  quits 
his  landscape  to  enter  into  some  grave  reflection ;  politics,  religion, 
come  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  his  eyes ;  in  reference  to  a  hill  or  a 
forest,  he  meditates  upon  man ;  extenuds  lead  him  inward ;  impressions 
of  the  senses  to  contemplations  of  the  souL  The  men  of  this  race 
are  by  nature  and  custom  esoteric.  When  he  sees  the  Thames  throw 
itself  into  the  sea,  he  compares  it  with  '  mortal  life  hasting  to  meet 
eternity.'  The  face  of  a  mountain,  beaten  by  storms,  reminds  him  of 
'  the  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great'  The  course  of  the  river 
suggests  to  him  ideas  of  inner  reformation : 

'  0  could  I  flow  like  thee  I  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds  ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows  ; 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beat. 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great.' ' 

There  is  in  the  English  mind  an  indestructible  stock  of  moral  instincts, 
and  grand  melancholy ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of  this,  that 
we  can  discover  such  a  stock  at  the  court  of  Charles  it. 

These  are,  however,  but  rare  openings,  and  as  it  were  levellings  of 
the  original  rock.  The  habits  of  the  worldling  are  as  a  thick  layer  which 
cover  it  throughout.  Manners,  conversation,  style,  the  stage,  taste,  all 
is  French,  or  tries  to  be ;  they  imitate  France  as  they  are  able,  and  go 
there  to  mould  themselves.  Many  cavaliers  went  there,  driven  away 
by  Cromwell.  Denham,  Waller,  Roscommon,  and  Rochester  resided 
there ;  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  a  poetess  of  the  time,  was  married  at 
Paris ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  served  a  campaign  under  Turenne ; 
Wycherley  was  sent  to  France  by  his  father,  who  wished  to  rescue  him 
from  the  contagion  of  Puritan  opinions ;  Yanbrugh,  one  of  the  best 
comic  playwrights,  went  thither  to  contract  a  polish.  The  two  courts 
were  allied  almost  always  in  fact,  and  always  in  heart,  by  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  and  of  religious  and  monarchical  ideas.  Charles  n. 
accepted  from  Louis  xiv.  a  pension,  a  mistress,  counsels,  and  examples; 
the  nobility  followed  their  prince,  and  France  was  the  model  of  the 
English  court.  Her  literature  and  manners,  the  finest  of  the  classic 
age,  led  the  fashion.  We  perceive  in  English  writings  that  French 
authors  are  their  masters,  and  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all  well- 

>  The  PoeU  qfCfreat  BrUam,  v.,  Denham,  674. 
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educated  people.  They  consulted  Bossuet,  translated  Gomeille,  imitated 
Moli^re,  respected  Boileau.  It  went  so  far,  that  the  greatest  gallants  of 
them  tried  to  be  altogether  French,  to  mix  some  scraps  of  French  in 
every  phrase.  '  It  is  as  ill-breeding  now  to  speak  good  English,'  says 
Wycherley,  '  as  to  write  good  English,  good  sense,  or  a  good  hand.* 
These  Frenchified  coxcombs^  are  compliment-mongers,  always  pow- 
dered, perfumed,  '  eminent  for  being  bien  gant^.'  They  affect  delicacy, 
they  are  fastidious  ;  they  find  the  English  coarse,  gloomy,  stiff ;  they  try 
to  be  giddy  and  thoughtless ;  they  giggle  and  prate  at  random,  placing 
the  glory  of  man  in  the  perfection  of  his  wig  and  his  bows.  The 
theatre,  which  ridicules  these  imitators,  is  an  imitator  afler  thdr 
fashion.  French  comedy,  like  French  politeness,  becomes  their  model. 
They  copy  both,  altering  without  equalling  them ;  for  monarchical  and 
classic  France  is,  amongst  all  nations,  the  best  fitted  from  its  instincts 
and  institutions  for  the  modes  of  worldly  life,  and  the  works  of  an 
oratorical  mind.  England  follows  it  in  this  course,  being  carried  away 
by  the  universal  current  of  the  age,  but  at  a  distance,  and  drawn  aside 
by  its  national  peculiarities.  It  is  thb  common  direction  and  this 
particular  deviation  which  the  society  and  its  poetry  have  proclaimed, 
and  which  the  stage  and  its  characters  will  display. 

VI. 

Four  principal  writers  established  this  comedy — Wycherley,  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar:*  the  first  gross,  and  in  the  first  irruption 
of  vice ;  the  others  more  sedate,  possessing  more  a  taste  for  urbanity 
than  debauchery  ;  yet  all  men  of  the  world,  and  priding  themselves  on 
their  good  breeding,  on  passing  their  days  at  court  or  in  fine  company, 
on  having  the  tastes  and  bearing  of  gentlemen.  *  I  am  not  a  literary 
man,'  said  Congreve  to  Voltaire,  '  I  am  a  gentleman.'  In  fact,  as  Pope 
said,  be  lived  more  like  a  man  of  quality  than  a  man  of  letters,  was 
noted  for  his  successes  with  the  fair,  and  passed  his  latter  years  in  the 
house  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  I  have  said  that  Wycherley, 
under  Charles  ii.,  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  courtiers.  He  served 
in  the  army  for  some  time,  as  did  also  Vanbnigh  and  Farquhar;  nothing 
is  more  gallant  than  the  name  of  Captain  which  they  employed,  the 
military  stories  they  brought  back,  and  the  feather  they  stuck  in  their 
hats.  They  all  wrote  comedies  on  the  same  worldly  and  classical 
model,  made  up  of  probable  incidents  such  as  we  observe  around  us 
every  day,  of  well-bred  characters  such  as  we  commonly  meet  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, correct  and  elegant  conversations  such  as  well-bred  men  can 
carry  on.  This  theatre,  wanting  in  poetry,  fancy,  and  adventures,  imita- 
tive and  discursive,  was  formed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Moli^re,  by 

^  Etheredge's  Sir  Fopliny  Flutter  ;    Wychcrley's    The  Oentleman    Dancin'j- 
ma^^fcTy  i.  2. 

*  From  1C72  to  1726. 
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the  sane  causes,  and  on  his  model,  so  thn 
we  must  compare  it  with  that  of  Moliire. 

'  Moliftre  belongs  to  no  nation,'  said  n  great  English  actor  (Kemble); 
'  one  da;  the  god  of  comedy,  wishing  to  write,  became  a  man,  and 
happened  to  fall  into  France.'  I  accept  this  saying ;  but  in  becoming 
man  he  found  himself,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  centnry 
and  a  Frenchman,  and  that  b  how  he  was  the  god  of  comedj.  'To 
amuse  honest  folk,'  said  Moliire,  'what  a  strange  task  !'  Oaly  the  French 
art  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  succeed  in  that ;  for  it  consists  in 
leading  by  an  agreeable  path  to  general  notions ;  and  the  taste  for  these 
notions,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  treading  this  path,  is  the  peculiar  mark 
of  honest  folk.  Moli^re,  like  Rnciue,  expands  and  develops.  Open  any 
one  of  his  plays  that  comes  to  hand,  and  the  first  scene  in  it,  chosen  at 
random;  after  three  replies  you  are  carried  awny,  or  rather  led  away. 
The  second  continues  the  first,  the  tliird  carries  out  the  second,  the 
fourth  completes  all ;  a  current  is  created  which  bears  us  on,  which 
bears  us  away,  which  does  not  release  us  tintil  it  is  exhausted.  There 
is  no  check,  no  digression,  no  episodes  to  distract  our  attention.  To 
prevent  the  lapses  of  an  absent  mind,  a  secondary  character  intervenes, 
a  lackey,  a  lady's-maid,  a  wife,  who,  couplet  by  couplet,  repeat  in  a 
difTerent  fashion  the  reply  of  the  principal  character,  and  by  means 
of  symmetry  and  contrast  restrain  us  in  the  path  laid  down.  Arrived 
at  the  eud,  a  second  current  seizes  us  and  acts  like  the  first.  It  is  com- 
posed like  the  other,  and  with  regard  to  the  other.  It  throws  it  out  hy 
contrast,  or  strengthens  it  by  resemblance.  Here  the  valets  repeat  the 
dispute,  there  the  reconciliation  of  their  masters.  In  one  place,  Alceste, 
drawn  in  one  direction  through  three  pages  by  nnger,  is  drawn  in  a 
oantrory  direction,  and  through  three  pages,  by  love.  Further  on, 
tradesmen,  professors,  neighbours,  domestics,  relieve  each  other  scene 
after  scene,  in  order  to  bring  out  in  clearer  light  the  pretentiousness 
and  gullibility  of  M,  Jourdain.  Every  scene,  every  act,  brings  out  in 
greater  relief,  completes,  or  prepares  another.  All  is  united,  and  all  is 
simple ;  the  action  progresses,  and  progresses  only  to  cany  on  the  idea; 
there  is  no  complication,  no  incidents.  One  comic  event  suffices  for  the 
ttory.  A  dozen  conversations  make  up  the  play  of  the  Mtsanlhrope. 
The  same  ntuatiou,  five  or  six  times  renewed,  is  the  whole  of  CEcote 
titu  Femmet.  These  pieces  are  made  ont  of  nothing.  Thoy  have  no 
need  of  inddents,  they  find  ample  space  in  the  compass  of  one  room 
and  one  day,  without  snrjirisi^s,  without  decoration,  with  a  carpet  and 
four  arm-chairs.  This  paucity  of  matter  throws  out  the  ideas  more 
clearly  and  (juicldy ;  in  fact,  their  whoir  aim  is  to  bring  those  ideas 
prominently  forward ;  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  the  progress  of  the 
action,  the  relation  of  the  scenes, — to  this  everj-thing  lends.  At  every 
e  clearness  increases,  the  impression  is  deepened,  the  viciousness 
out :  ridicule  is  piled  up  until,  before  so  many  apt  and  united 
kppeoJs,  laughter  forces  its  way  and  breaks  forth.     And  this  laughter 
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is  not  a  mere  outburst  of  physical  aniuBemeDl ;  it  is  the  juilgment  whick 
incites  it.  The  writer  is  a  philosopher,  who  brii 
A  iiniversa!  truth  hy  a  particular  example.  We  understand  tbrou( 
Iiim,  as  through  La  Bruy^re  or  Nicole,  the  force  of  prejudice, 
obstinacy  of  conventionality,  the  bliudness  of  lore.  Tlie  couplets  C 
his  dialogue,  like  the  arguments  of  ihmi  treatises,  are  but  the  work* 
out  proof  and  the  logical  justification  of  a  preconceived  coaclusiot 
We  philosophise  with  him  on  humanity ;  we  think  because  he 
thought.  And  he  has  only  thought  thus  m  the  character  of  a  Frencli- 
man,  for  an  audience  of  French  men  of  the  world.  In  him  we  taste  a 
national  pleasure.  French  refined  and  systematic  intelligence,  the  ii 
exact  in  seizing  on  Uie  subordination  of  ideas,  the  most  ready  in  sepa-  ^ 
rating  ideas  from  matter,  the  most  fond  of  clear  and  tangible 
finds  in  him  its  nourishment  and  its  echo.  None  who  has  sought  tl 
show  us  mankind,  has  led  us  by  a  siraightei 
distinct  and  speaking  portrait. 

1  will  add,  to  a  more  pleasing  portrait, — and  this  is  tlie  main  talent 
of  comedy:  it  consists  in  keeping  back  what  is  hateful;  and  mark,  in 
the  world  that  which  is  hateliil  abounds.  As  soon  as  you  will  pUDLa 
the  world  truly,  philosophically,  you  meet  with  -rice,  injustice,  I 
everywhere  indignation ;  amusement  fiees  before  anger  and  moral! 
Consider  the  basis  of  Tartuft ;  an  obscene  pedant,  a  red-faced  hypt^J 
critical  wretch,  who,  palming  himself  off  on  an  honest  and  refined 
family,  tries  to  drive  the  aon  away,  marry  the  daughter,  corrnpl  the 
wife,  ruin  und  imprison  the  father,  and  almost  succeeds  in  it,  not  by 
clever  plots,  but  by  vulgar  mummery,  and  by  the  coarse  audacity  of 
his  caddish  diaposilion.  What  could  be  more  repellent  ?  And  how 
ia  amusement  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  subject,  where  Beaumarchais 
and  La  Bruy&re'  failed?  Similarly,  in  the  Misanthrope,  is  not  the 
spectacle  of  a  loyally  aincere  and  honest  man,  very  much  in  love, 
■whelms  with  ridicule  and  drives  from 
Huusaeau  was  annoyed  that  it  should 
were  to  look  upon  the  subject,  not  i 
'.  should  find    enough   to  revolt 


talent 
rk,  in 

1   pUDh^ 


whom  his  virtue  fiuaUy  a\ 
society,  a  sad  sight  to  see 
produce  laughter;  and  if  \ 
Moliire,  but  in  itself,  i 


generosity.  Recall  his  other  plots :  Georges  Dandin  mystified,  G^roal 
beaten,  Amolphe  duped,  Harp.igon  plundered,  Sganarelle  married,  g" ' 
seduced,  louts  thrashed,  simpletons  turned  financiers.  Ther 
here,  and  deep  ones ;  many  would  rather  weep  than  laugh  at  tliO) 
Arnolphe,  Dandin,  Horpagon,  are  almost  tragic  characters ;  and  v 
we  see  them  in  the  world  instead  of  the  theatre,  we  are  not  disposed-fl 
sarcasm,  but  to  pity.  Picture  to  yourself  the  originals  from  wh( 
Moli^re  has  taken  his  doctors.  Consider  this  venturesome  experimeol 
list,  who,  in  the  interest  of  science,  tries  a  new  saw,  or  inoc 


'  Onuphrt,  ill  L>  Bray&re'a  CaraOira,  t 
Bcaam»Ktm»'  la  Mire  Coupable. 


[.  de  la  Mode;  i 
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virus;  think  of  bis  long  eights  st  the  hospital,  the  wan  paiieat  earned 
on  a  mnttresa  to  the  operatiDg  table,  and  stretching  out  bis  leg  to  tlie 
koife  ;  or  again  of  the  peasant's  bed  of  siraw  in  the  dump  cottage,  w)iere 
nn  old  dropsical  tnotlier  lies  choking,'  while  her  children  gruil^ngly 
count  up  the  crowns  she  has  already  cost  them.  You  quit  such  scenes 
with  a  swelling  heart,  charged  with  sympathy  for  human  misery ;  you 
discover  that  life,  seen  near  and  face  to  face,  is  a  mass  of  trivial  harsh- 
Desses  and  of  grievous  passions ;  you  are  tempted,  if  you  wish  to  depict 
it,  to  enter  into  the  mire  of  sorrows  whereon  Balzac  and  Shakspenre 
have  built:  you  see  in  it  no  other  poetry  than  that  audacious  reasoning 
power  which  from  such  a  confusioD  absiracis  the  master- forces,  or  the 
light  of  the  genius  which  flickers  over  the  throes  and  the  falls  of  so 
many  polluted  and  murdered  wretches.  How  alt  changes  under  the 
hand  of  a  mercurial  Frenchman!  how  all  this  human  uglioess  is  blotted 
outi  how  amusing  is  the  spectacle  which  Moli^re  has  arranged  for  us  I 
how  we  ought  to  thank  the  great  artist  for  having  transformed  his  sub- 
ject so  well!  At  last  we  have  a  laughing  world,  on  canvas  at  least; 
we  could  not  have  it  otherwise,  but  this  we  have.  How  pleasant  it  is  to 
forget  truth!  what  an  art  is  that  which  divests  us  of  ourselves!  what  a 
point  of  view  which  converts  the  contortions  of  suffering  into  ridiculous 
grimaces  1  Gaiety  has  come  upon  us,  the  dearest  of  a  Frenchman's 
possessions.  The  soldiers  of  ViUars  used  to  dance  that  they  might 
forget  they  had  ao  longer  any  bread.  Of  ail  French  possessions,  too, 
it  is  the  best.  This  gift  does  not  destroy  thought,  but  it  masks  it.  In 
Molt^re,  truth  is  at  the  bottom,  but  concealed;  he  has  heard  the  sobs 
of  human  tragedy,  but  he  prefers  not  to  echo  theu.  It  is  quite  enoogh 
to  feel  our  wounds ;  let  us  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  them  again. 
Philosophy,  while  it  reveals  them,  advises  us  not  to  think  of  them  too 
much.  Let  us  enliven  our  condition  with  the  gaiety  of  free  conversa- 
tion and  light  wit,  as  we  would  the  chamber  of  sickness.  Let  us  muffle 
up  Tartufe,  Harpagon,  the  doctors,  with  outrageous  ridicule:  ridicule 
will  make  us  forget  their  vices  ;  they  will  afford  us  amuseiuent  instead 
of  causing  horror.  Let  Alceste  be  grumpy  and  awkward.  It  is  in  the 
first  place  true,  because  our  more  valiant  virtues  are  only  the  outbreaks 
of  a  leojper  out  of  harmony  with  circumstances ;  but,  in  addition,  it  will 
be  amusing.  His  mishaps  will  cease  to  make  him  the  martyr  of  justice; 
they  will  be  only  the  consequences  of  a  cross-grained  character.  As  to 
the  mystifications  of  husbands,  tutors,  and  fathers,  I  fancy  tliat  we  are 
not  to  see  in  them  a  concerted  attack  on  society  or  morality.  Tor  one 
evening  we  are  entert^ning  ourselves,  nothing  more.  The  syringes 
and  thrashings,  the  masquerades  and  dances,  prove  that  it  is  a  sheer 
piece' of  buffoonery.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  philosophy  will  perish  in  a 
pantomime  ;  it  is  present  even  in  the  Atariags  forc^,  even  in  the  MaUide 
^imagiruiirt.     It  Is  the  mark  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  man  of  the  world  to 
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clothe  everything,  even  that  which  is  serious, 
is  thinldng,  he  does  not  always  wish  to  show  it.  la  hb  most  violea 
momenla  he  is  atill  the  master  of  the  house,  the  polite  host ;  he  I  " 
to  jou  of  his  thoughts  or  of  his  suffering.  Mlrabean,  vhea  in  : 
said  to  one  of  his  friends  with  a.  smile,  '  Come,  you  vfao  take  an  h 
in  plucky  deaths,  you  shall  see  mine  I'  The  French  talk  in  this  aiyl» 
when  they  are  depicting  life ;  do  other  nation  knows  how  to  philosophiM 
lightly,  and  die  with  good  taste. 

This  u  tie  reason  why  in  no  other  nation  comedy,  while  it  con- 
tinues comic,  affords  a  moral ;  Moliire  is  the  only  man  who  gives  ns 
models  without  getting  pedantic,  without  trenching  on  the  tragic, 
without  growing  solemn.  This  model  is  the  '  honest  u 
phrase  was,  Philinte,  Arisle,  Clitandre,  Eraste ; '  there  i 
who  can  at  the  same  lime  instruct  us  and  amuse.  Ills  talent  h 
reflection  for  its  basis,  but  it  is  cultivated  by  the  world.  Uis  char 
has  honesty  for  its  basis,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  world, 
may  imitate  him  without  transgressing  either  reason  or  duty ;  he 
nether  a  coxcomb  nor  a  roisterer.  You  can  imitate  him  withoi 
neglecting  your  interesls  or  making  yourself  ridieulot 
an  ignoramus  nor  unmannerly.  He  has  read  and  understands  the 
jargon  of  Trissotin  and  M.  Lycidas,  but  in  order  to  pierce  them  through 
and  through,  to  beat  them  with  their  own  arguments,  to  set  the  gallop 
in  a  roar  at  their  expense.  He  will  discuss  even  morality  and  religi<M 
but  in  a  style  so  natural,  with  proofs  so  clear,  with  warmth  m>  g 
that  he  interests  women,  and  is  Ibtcned  to  by  men  of  the  world, 
knows  man,  and  reasons  upon  him,  but  in  such  brief  sentences,  sua 
living  delineations,  such  pungent  humour 
best  of  entertainments.  He  is  fwthful  I 
calumniated  friend,  but  gracefully,  withoi 

noble  ones,  have  an  easy  way  about  them  which  adorns  them ;  he  dM 
nothing  without  diversion.  His  great  talent  is  knowledge  of  the  w 
he  wears  it  not  only  in  the  trivial  circumstances  of  every-day  life,  i 
in  the  most  moving  scenes,  the  most  embarrassing  positions.  A  nobi* 
swordsman  wants  to  take  this  'honest  man'  as  his  second  in  a  duel ;  he 
reflects  a  moment,  excuses  himself  in  a  score  of  phrases,  and  '  without 
playing  the  Hector,'  leaves  the  bystanders  convinced  that  lie  is  no 
coward,  Armande  insults  him,  then  throws  herself  in  bis  arms  ;  be 
politely  averts  the  storm,  declines  the  offer  with  the  most  loyal  frank- 
ness, and  without  employing  a  single  falsehood,  leaves  the  spectators 
convinced  that  he  is  no  boor.  When  he  loves  Eliante,*  who  pre* 
Alceste,  and  whom  Alceste  may  possibly  marry,  he  proposes  to  hei 
a  complete  delicacy  and  dignity,  without  lowering  himself,  wi 
recrimination,  without  wronging  himself  or  his  friend.     When  Oit 


,  that  his  philosophy  i 
I  his  ruined  mistret^  I 
uss.     All  his  actioas,  e 


'  Amongst  women,  £linate,  Hctuiptte,  &\iae,  Cnmic<,  Elmirc. 

'  Compnre  the  ELdmirable  tact  and  coolness  of  Stinati!,  Henrietta  snd  E 
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reads  him  a  sonnet,  he  does  not  assume  in  the  fop  a  nature  >vhich  he  has 
not,  but  praises  the  conventional  verses  in  conventional  language,  and  is 
not  so  clumsy  as  to  display  a  poetical  judgment  which  would  be  out  of 
place.  He  takes  at  once  his  tone  from  the  circumstances  ;  he  perceives 
instantly  what  he  must  speak  and  what  be  silent  about,  in  what  degree 
and  to  what  shade,  what  exact  expedient  will  reconcile  truth  and  con- 
ventional propriety,  how  far  he  ought  to  go  or  where  to  take  his  stand, 
what  faint  line  separates  decorum  from  flattery,  truth  from  awkward- 
ness. On  this  narrow  path  he  proceeds  free  from  embarrassment  or 
mistakes,  never  put  out  of  his  way  by  the  shocks  or  changes  of  circum- 
stance, never  allowing  the  calm  smile  of  politeness  to  quit  his  lips, 
never  omitting  to  receive  with  a  laugh  of  good  humour  the  nonsense 
of  his  neighbour.  This  cleverness,  entirely  French,  reconciles  in  him 
fundamental  honesty  and  worldly  breeding ;  without  it,  he  would  be 
altogether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  In  this  way  comedy  finds  its 
hero  half-way  between  the  roue  and  the  preacher. 

Such  a  theatre  depicts  a  race  and  an  age.     This  mixture  of  solidity 
and  elegance  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  belongs  to  France. 
The  world  does  not  deprave,  it  develops  Frenchmen ;  it  polished  then 
not  only  their  manners  and  their  homes,  but  also  their  sentiments  and 
ideas.     Conversation  provoked  thought ;  it  was  no  mere  talk,  but  an 
inquiry ;  with  the  exchange  of  news,  it  called  forth  the  interchange  of 
reflections.     Theology  entered  into  it,  as  did  also  philosophy ;  morals, 
and  the  observation  of  the  heart,  formed  its  daily  pabulum.     Science 
kept  up  the  sap,  and  lost  only  the  thorns.     Diversion  cloaked  reason, 
but  did  not  smother  it.    Frenchmen  never  think  better  than  in  society; 
the  play  of  features  excites  them ;  their  ready  ideas  flash  into  lightning, 
in  their  shock  with  the  ideas  of  others.     The  varied  movements  of 
conversation  suit  their  fits  and  starts ;  the  frequent  change  of  subject 
fosters  their  invention ;  the  pungency  of  piquant  speeches  reduces  truth 
to  small  but  precious  coin,  suitable  to  the  lightness  of  their  hands.    And 
the  heart  is  no  more  tainted  by  it  than  the  intelligence.     The  French- 
man is  of  a  sober  temperament,  with  little  taste  for  the  brutishness  of 
the  drunkard,  for  violent  joviality,  for  the  riot  of  loose  suppers ;  he  is 
moreover  gentle,  obliging,  always  ready  to  please ;  to  set  him  at  ease, 
he  needs  that  flow  of  goodwill  and  elegance  which  the  world  supplies 
and  cherishes.     And  in  accordance  therewith,  he  shapes  his  temperate 
and  amiable  inclinations  into  maxims ;  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  him 
to  be  serviceable  and  refined.     Such  is  the  honest  man,  the  product  of 
society  in  a  sociable  race.     It  was  not  so  with  the  people  in  England. 
Their  ideas  do  not  spring  up  in  chance  conversation,  but  by  the  con- 
centration of  solitary  thought ;  this  is  the  reason  why  ideas  were  then 
wanting.     Honesty  is  not  the  fruit  of  sociable  instincts,  but  of  personal 
reflection ;  that  is  why  honesty  was  then  at  a  discount.     The  brutish 
foundation  remained ;  the  outside  alone  was  smooth.     Manners  were 
gentle,  sentiments  harsh  ;  speech  was  studied,  ideas  frivolous.    Thought 
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and  refinement  of  soul  were  rare,  taleot  and  fluent  wit  abundani. 
There  was  politeoeas  of  manner,  not  of  heart ;  they  had  oclj  llie  set 
rules  and  the  conTentioDcdisina  of  life,  its  giddiness  and  heedlessness. 

VIL 

The  Englbh  comedy  writers  puint  these  vices,  and  possess  them. 
Their  talent  nnd  their  sta^e  are  tainted  by  theu).  Art  and  philosophy 
are  absent.  The  authors  do  not  advanae  upon  a  general  idea,  and  they 
do  not  proceed  by  the  most  direct  method.  They  put  together  ill,  and 
are  embiurassed  by  materials.  Their  pieces  have  generally  two  inter- 
mingled plots,  manifestly  distinct,'  combined  in  order  to  multiply  inu' 
dents,  and  because  the  public  demands  a  multitude  of  characters  and 
facts.  A  strong  current  of  boisterous  action  is  necessary  to  stir  up  their 
dense  appreciation ;  ihey  do  as  the  Homans  did,  who  packed  several 
Greek  plays  into  one.  They  grew  tired  of  the  French  simplicity  of 
action,  because  they  bad  not  the  French  taste  and  quick  apprehension. 
.        -       .  "    ;le  and  jostle  one  with  another.     We 

;  every  moment  we  are  turned  out  of 
connected  ;  they  change  twenty  times 
ne  subject  begins  to  develop  itself,  a 
An  irrelevant  dialogue  drags  on  be- 
a  book  with  the  notes  introduced  pro- 
miscuously into  the  test.  There  is  no  plan  carefully  conceived  and 
rigorously  carried  out ;  they  look,  as  it  were,  a  plan,  and  wrote  out  the 
scenes  one  after  another,  pretty  much  as  they  came  into  their  head. 
Probability  is  not  well  cared  tor.  There  are  poorly  arranged  disguises, 
ill  simulated  foily,  mock  marriages,  and  attacks  by  robbers  worthy  of 
the  comic  opera.  To  obtain  a  sequence  of  ideas  and  probability,  one 
must  set  out  from  some  general  idea.  The  conception  of  avnrioe, 
hypocrisy,  the  education  of  women,  disproportionate  marriages,  arranges 
and  binds  together  by  its  individual  power  the  incidents  which  are  to 
reveal  it.  Here  we  look  in  vain  for  such  a  conception.  Cougreve, 
Farquhar,  Vanbrugh,  are  only  men  of  wit,  not  thinkers.  They  slip 
over  the  surface  of  things,  but  do  not  penetrate.  They  play  with  theii 
characters.  They  aim  at  success,  at  amusement.  They  sketch  carica^ 
tures,  they  spin  out  in  lively  fashion  a  vain  and  railing  c 
they  make  answers  clash  with  one  another,  fling  forth  paradoxes  ; 
nimble  fingers  manipulate  and  juggle  with  the  incidents  in 
ingenious  and  unlooked-for  ways.  They  have  animation,  they  a 
in  gesture  and  repartee  ;  the  constant  bustle  of  the  stage  and  its  Un 
spirit  surround  them  with  continual  eEcitement.  But  the  plea 
only  skin-deep ;  you  have  seen  nothing  of  the  eternal  foundation  ■ 
the  real  nature  of  mankind ;  you  carry  no  thought  away ;  you  1 

'  Dryden  boosts  of  thia.     With  him,  we  nlwuys  finil  a  complete  comedy  n 
amalguauUii  with  a  complete  tmgeiiy. 
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passed  an  hour,  and  that  is  all ;  the  amusement  leaves  jou  vacant,  and 
serves  only  to  fill  up  the  evenings  of  coquettes  and  coxcombs. 

Moreover,  this  pleasure  is  not  real ;  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
hearty  laughter  of  Moli^re.  In  English  comedy  there  is  always  an 
undercurrent  of  tartness.  We  have  seen  this,  and  more,  in  Wycherley ; 
the  others,  though  less  cruel,  joke  sourly.  Their  characters  in  a  joke 
say  harsh  things  to  one  another;  they  amuse  themselves  by  hurting 
each  other ;  a  Frenchman  is  pained  to  hear  this  interchange  of  mock 
politeness;  he  does  not  go  to  blows  by  way  of  fun.  Their  dialogue  turns 
naturally  to  virulent  satire ;  instead  of  covering  vice,  it  makes  it  pro- 
minent ;  instead  of  making  it  ridiculous,  it  makes  it  odious : 

'  Clarissa.  Prithee,  tell  me  how  you  have  passed  the  night  ? .  .  . 

Araminta.  Why,  I  have  been  studying  all  the  ways  my  brain  could  produce 
to  plague  my  husband. 

CI.  No  wonder  indeed  you  look  as  fresh  this  morning,  aft«r  the  satisfaction 
of  such  pleasing  ideas  all  night. '^ 

These  women  are  veritably  wicked,  and  that  too  openly.  Throughout 
the  vice  is  crude,  pushed  to  extremes,  served  up  with  material  ad- 
juncts. Lady  Fidget  says :  *  Our  virtue  is  like  the  statesman's  religion, 
the  quaker's  word,  the  gamester's  oath,  and  the  great  man's  honour ; 
but  to  cheat  those  that  trust  us.' '  Or  again :  '  If  you'll  consult  the 
widows  of  this  town,'  says  a  young  lady  who  will  not  marry  again, 
*  they'll  tell  you,  you  should  never  take  a  lease  of  a  house  you  can 
hire  for  a  quarter's  warning.'  *  Or  again  :  '  My  heart  cut  a  caper  up 
to  my  mouth,'  says  a  young  heir,  '  when  I  heard  my  father  was  shot 
through  the  head.'*  The  gentlemen  collar  each  other  on  the  stage, 
treat  the  ladies  roughly  before  spectators,  contrive  an  adultery  not  far 
off  between  the  wings.  Base  or  ferocious  parts  abound.  There  are 
furies  like  Mrs.  Loveit  and  Lady  Touchwood.  There  are  swine  like 
parson  Bull  and  the  go-between  Coupler.  Lady  Touchwood  wants  to 
stab  her  lover  on  the  stage.'  Coupler,  on  the  stage,  uses  gestures  which 
recall  the  court  of  Henry  ni.  of  France.  Wretches  like  Fainall  and 
Maskwell  are  unmitigated  scoundrels,  and  their  hatefulness  is  not  even 
cloaked  by  the  grotesque.  Even  honest  women  like  Silvia  and  Mrs. 
Sullen  are  plunged  into  the  most  shocking  situations.  Nothing  shocked 
that  public ;  they  had  no  real  education,  but  only  its  varnish. 

'Phere  is  a  forced  connection  between  the  mind  of  a  writer,  the 
world  which  surrounds  him,  and  the  characters  which  he  produces ;  for 
it  is  from  this  world  that  he  draws  the  materials  out  of  which  he  com- 
poses them.     The  sentiments  which  he  contemplates  in  others  and  feels 

^  Vanbrugh,  Cof\federaey,  ii  1.  '  Wycherley,  The  Country  fF(/*e,  v.  4. 

3  Vanbrugh,  Relapse,  ii  end.  *  Ibid. 

*  She  says  to  Maskwell,  her  lover :  '  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent  fresh  false- 
hood, and  soothe  me  to  a  fond  belief  of  all  your  fictions  ;  but  I  will  stab  the  lie 
that's  forming  in  your  heart,  and  save  a  sin,  in  pity  to  your  soul.' — Congreve, 
Double  Dealer,  v.  17. 
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himseU  are  gradually  arr&Dged  into  diaracters ;    he  can  only  inreot 
after  his  given  model  and  bis  acquired  experience ;  and  his  chantcten 
only  manifest  what  he  13,  or  abridge  what  he  has  seen.     Two  features 
are  prominent  in  this  world ;  they  are  prominent  also  on  this  stage. 
All  the  successful  chorautcrs  con  be  reduced  to  two  cliissea — natural  -g 
beings  on  the  one  part,  and  artificial  on  the  other ;  the  first  with  i 
coarseness  and  shamelessnesa  of  their  primitive  inclinations,  the  « 
with  the  frivolities  and  vices  of  worldly  habits:  the  first  uncallivate^i| 
their  simplicity  revealing  nothing  bat  their  innate  baseness  ;  the  second 
cultivated,  their  refinement  instilling  into  them  nothing  but  a  new  cor- 
ruption.    And  the  talent  of  the  writers  is  suited  to  the  painting  of  these 
two  groups:  they  have  the  grand  English  faculty,  which  is  the  know- 
ledge of  exact  detail  and  real  sentiments ;  they  see  gestures,  Bumound- 
ings,  dresses ;  they  hear  the  sounds  of  voices,  and  they  have  the  coora^ 
to  exhibit  them ;  they  have  inherited,  very  little,  and  at  a  great  dia- 
tsioce,  and  in  spite  of  themselves,  slill  they  have  inherited  from  Shak-^ 
epeare  ;  they  manipulate  openly,  and  without  ony  softening,  the  c< 
harsh  red  colour  which  alone  can  bring  out  the  figures  of  their  bmts 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  animation  and  a  good  style ;  they  a 
express  the  thoughtless  chatter,  the  foolish  affectations,  the  ineshaiistihl 
and  capricious  abundance  of  drawing-room  stupidities ;  the;  have  1 
much  liveliness  as  the  most  foolish,  and  at  the  same  time  they  S[ 
03  well  as  the  best  instructed  ;  they  can  give  the  model  of  witty  c 
;  they  have  hghtness  of  touch,  brilliancy,  and  also  fociUl 
;  without  which  you  cannot  draw  the  portrait  of 
the  world.    They  find  naturally  on  their  palette  the  strong  colour?  w 
suit  their  barbarians,  and  the  pretty  tints  which  suit  their  exijui8Jtes.4 

Via 

First  there  is  the  blockhead.  Squire  Sullen,  a  low  kind  of  sot,  of 
whom  his  wife  speaks  in  this  fashion :  '  AfWr  }}\s  man  and  he  hud 
rolled  about  the  room,  like  sick  passengers  in  a  stonn,  he  comes  flonoce 
into  bed,  dead  as  a  salmon  intj^  a  fishmonger's  basket ;  his  feet  cold  ii 
ioe,  his  breath  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  hb  hands  and  his  face  as  greasy  ■ 
his  flannel  nightcap.  0  matrimony  1  He  tosses  np  the  clothes  willi.a 
barbarous  swing  over  his  shoulders,  disorders  the  whole  economyjj 
my  bed,  leaves  me  half  naked,  and  my  whole  night's  comfort  i 
tuneable  serenade  of  chat  wakeful  nightingale,  his  nose  t ' '  Sir  Ji4| 
Brute  says :  '  What  the  plague  did  I  marry  her  (his  wife)  for  ?  It 
she  did  not  like  me ;  if  she  had,  she  would  have  lain  with  me.' ' 
turns  his  drawing-room  into  a  stable,  smokes  it  foul  to  drive  the  v 
away,  throws  his  pipe  at  their  heads,  drinks,  swears,  and  curses.  Coarse 
words  and  oaths  flow  through  his  conversation  like  filtli  tlirongh  i 


'  Karquhar,  Tfie  Beaux  Stratagem,  ii  1. 
'  Vaubrugli,  Pruvuted  Wi/f,  v,  8. 
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He  drinks  bisiself  drunk  at  ihe  tareni,  and  howls  out,  '  Damn 
irality  I  and  damn  the  watch !  and  let  the  constable  be  married.' ' 
cries  out  that  he  is  a  free-bora  Englishman ;  he  wants  to  go  out  and 
lak  everything.     He  leaves  the  ion  with  other  besotted  scamps,  and 
the  street.      He  robs  a  tailor  who  was  carrying  a 
gown,  puts  it  on,  thrashes  the  guard.     He  is  seized  and  token 
lonstable;  on  tlie  ro.id  he  breaks  out  into  abuse,  and  ends  by 
iposing  to  him,  amid  the  hiccups  and  stupid  reiterations  of  a  drunken 
to  go  and  find  out  somewhere  a  bottle  and  a  girl.     He  returns 
at  last,  covered  witli  blood  and  mud,  growling  like  a  dog,  with  red 
swollen  eyes,   calling  his  wife  a  slut  and  a  liar.      He  goes  to  her, 
forcibly  embraces  her,   and  as  she  turns  away,  cries,  '  J  see  it  goes 
damnably  ag^nst  your  stomach — and  therefore — kiss  me  again.  (Kisses 
id  tumbles  her.)     So,  now  you  being  as  dirty  and  as  nasty  as  myself, 
may  go  pig  together.'  *     He  wants  to  get  a  cup  of  cold  tea  out  of 
closet,  kicks  open  the  door,  and  discovers  his  wife's  and  niece's 
ants.     He  storms,  raves  madly  with  his  clammy  tongue,  then  sud- 
denly falb  asleep.     His  valet  comes  and  takes  the  insensible  burden  on 
his  shoulder^.'     It  is  the  portrait  of  a  mere  animal,  and  I  fancy  it  is 
It  a  nice  one. 
That  is  the  husband ;  let  us  look  at  the  father.  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsey, 
ft  country  gentleman,  elegant,  if  any  of  them  were.    Tom  Fashion  knocks 
I  the  door  of  the  mansion,  which  looks  like  'Noah's  ark,'  and  where 
ibey  receive  people  as  in   a  besieged  city.     A  servant  appears  at  a 
||r!ndow  with  a  blunderbuss  In  his  hand,  who  is  ai  last  unwillingly 
Tsuaded  that  he  ought  to  let  his  master  know.     '  Ralph,  go  thy  wens, 
md  ask  Sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited  upon.     And  dost  hear  ? 
all  to  nurse,  that  she  may  lock  up  Miss  Hoyden  before  the  geat's  open." 
see  in  this  house  they  keep  a  watch  over  the  girls.     Sir  Tunbelly 
i  up  with  his  people,  armed  with  guns,  pitchforks,  scythes,  and 
.  in  no  amiable  mood,  and  wants  to  know  the  name  of  hb  visitor. 
pTill  I  know  your  name,  I  shsU  not  ask  you  to  come  into  my  house; 
when  I  know  your  name — 'tis  six  to  four  I  don't  ask  you  neither.' ' 
^  He  is  like  a  walthdog  growling  and  looking  at  the  cali-es  of  an  intruder. 
But  he  presently  learns  that  this  intruder  is  his  future  son-in-law ;  he 
utters  some  exclamations,  and  makes  his  excuses.     '  Cod's  my  life  1  I 
ask  your  lordship's  pardon  ten  thousand  times.     {To  a  servaitL)     Here, 
run  in  n-doors  qnickly.     Gel  a  Scotch-coal  fire  in  the  great  parlour; 
set  all  the  Turkey-work  churs  in  tbeir  places ;  get  tlie  great  brass 
candlesticks  out,  and  be  sure  stick  the  sockets  full  of  laurel.    Kunl  .  .  . 
And  do  you  hear,  run  away  to  nurse,  bid  her  let  Miss  Hoyden  loose 

1  Vanbnigh.  Proeciied  W^t,  iH.  2.  •  /JW.  v.  2. 

*  Tfae  Tslct  Hasor  uys  to  his  muter;  '  Comi  to  fcinr  kenunl,  you  cavkolily 
dmnkcDiotyou.' — linA. 

*  Vuibmgh's  Adajtr,  iii.  3. 
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again,  and  if  it  was  not  sbiflbing-daj,  let  Her  put  on  a  clean  tadcer, 
quick  !  *  ^  The  false  son-in-law  wants  to  many  Hoyden  straigHt  o£P. 
'  Not  so  soon  neither  I  that's  shooting  my  girl  before  you  bid  her  stand. 
.  .  .  Besides,  my  wench's  wedding-gown  is  not  come  home  yet' "  The 
other  suggests  that  a  speedy  marriage  will  save  money.  Spare  money? 
says  the  father,  'Udswoons,  FU  give  my  wench  a  wedding-dinner,  though 
I  go  to  grass  with  the  king  of  Assyria  for't  .  .  .  Ah  I  poor  girl,  shell  be 
scared  out  of  her  wits  on  her  wedding-night ;  for,  honestly  speaking, 
she  does  not  know  a  man  from  a  woman  but  by  his  beard  and  his 
breeches.' '  Foppington,  the  true  son-in-law,  arrives.  Sir  Tunbelly, 
taking  him  for  an  impostor,  calls  him  a  dog ;  Hoyden  proposes  to  drag 
him  in  the  horse-pond ;  they  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  thrust  him 
into  the  dog-kennel ;  Sir  Tunbelly  puts  his  fist  under  his  nose,  and 
threatens  to  knock  his  teeth  down  his  throat.  Afterwards,  having 
discovered  the  impostor,  he  says,  *  My  lord,  will  you  cut  his  throat  ? 
or  shall  I  ?  .  .  .  Here,  give  me  my  dog- whip.  .  .  .  Here,  here,  here,  let 
me  beat  out  his  brains,  and  that  will  decide  alL'  ^  He  behaves  like  a 
lunatic,  and  wants  to  fall  upon  him  with  his  fists.  Such  is  the  country 
gentleman,  landlord  and  farmer,  boxer  and  drinker,  brawler  and  beast 
There  steams  up  from  all  these  scenes  a  smell  of  cooking,  the  noise  of 
riot,  the  odour  of  a  dunghill. 

like  father  like  child.  What  a  candid  creature  is  Miss  Hoyden ! 
She  grumbles  to  herself,  *  It's  well  I  have  a  husband  a-coming,  or,  ecod, 
I'd  marry  the  baker ;  I  would  so  !  Nobody  can  knock  at  the  gate,  but 
presently  I  must  be  locked  up  ;  and  here's  the  young  greyhound  bitch 
can  run  loose  about  the  house  all  the  day  long,  she  can  ;  'tis  very  well.'* 
When  the  nurse  tells  her  her  future  husband  has  arrived,  she  leaps  for 
joy,  and  kisses  the  old  woman.  *  O  Lord !  I'll  go  put  on  my  laced  smock, 
though  I'm  whipped  till  the  blood  run  down  my  heels  for't.'  ^  Tom 
comes  himself,  and  asks  her  if  she  will  be  his  wife.  *  Sir,  I  never  disobey 
ray  father  in  anything  but  eating  of  green  gooseberries.'  But  your 
father  wants  to  wait  .  .  .  *a  whole  week.'  *  A  week  ! — why,  I  shall  be  an 
old  woman  by  that  time.'  '  I  cannot  give  all  her  answers.  There  is  the 
spirit  of  a  she-goat  under  her  kitchen-talk.  She  marries  Tom  secretly 
on  the  spot,  and  the  chaplain  wishes  them  many  children.  *  Ecod,'  she 
says,  *  with  all  my  heart !  the  more  the  merrier,  I  say  ;  ha  !  nurse  ! '  * 


J  Vanhnigh's  Rdapse,  iii.  3.  «  Ihht.  iil  5.  »  Ihul,  *  Ibid,  v.  5. 

«  Ihid.  iii.  4.  «  Ib'ul.  7  Jtid.  iv.  1. 

8  rii'uL  iv.  4.  Tlie  character  of  the  nurse  is  excellent,  Tom  Fashion  thanks  her 
for  the  training  she  has  given  Hoyden  :  *  Alas,  all  I  can  boast  of  is^  I  gave  her  puiv 
good  milk,  and  so  your  honour  would  liave  said,  an  you  had  seen  how  the  \\%\ot 
thing  sucked  it. — Eh  !  God's  blessing  on  the  sweet  face  on't !  how  it  used  to  hang 
at  this  poor  teat,  and  suck  and  squeeze,  and  kick  and  sprawl  it  would,  till  the 
belly  on't  was  so  full,  it  would  drop  off  like  a  leech.' 

This  is  genuine,  even  after  Juliet's  nurse  in  Shakspearc. 
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But  Lord  Foppington,  the  true  intended,  turns  up,  and  Tom  makes  off. 
Instantly  her  plan  is  formed.  She  bids  the  nurse  and  chaplain  hold 
their  tongues.  '  If  you  two  will  be  sure  to  hold  your  tongues,  and  not 
say  a  word  of  what's  past,  FU  e'en  marry  this  lord  too.'  *  What,'  says 
nurse,  *  two  husbands,  my  dear  ?  '  *  Why,  you  had  three,  good  nurse, 
you  may  hold  your  tongue.' '  She  nevertheless  takes  a  dislike  to  the 
lord,  and  very  soon  ;  he  is  not  well  made,  he  hardly  gives  her  enough 
pocket-money ;  she  hesitates  between  the  two.  *  If  I  leave  my  lord, 
I  must  leave  my  lady  too ;  and  when  I  rattle  about  the  streets  in  my 
coach,  they'll  only  say,  There  goes  mbtress — mistress — mistress  what  ? 
What's  this  man's  name  I  have  married,  nurse  ? '  *  Squire  Fashion.' 
*  Squire  Fashion  is  it  ?  — ^Well,  'Squire,  that's  better  than  nothing.*  .  .  . 
Love  him  I  why  do  you  think  I  love  him,  nurse  ?  ecod,  I  would  not 
care  if  he  were  hanged,  so  I  were  but  once  married  to  him  I — No— 
that  which  pleases  me,  is  to  think  what  work  Fll  make  when  I  get  to 
London ;  for  when  I  am  a  wife  and  a  lady  both,  nurse,  ecod,  I'll  flaunt 
it  with  the  best  of  'em.'  *  But  she  is  cautious  all  the  same.  She 
knows  that  her  father  has  his  dog's  whip  handy,  and  that  he  will  give 
her  a  good  shake.  *But,  d'ye  hear?'  she  says  to  the  nurse.  *  Pray, 
take  care  of  one  thing :  when  the  business  comes  to  break  out,  be  sure 
you  get  between  me  and  my  father,  for  you  know  his  tricks ;  he'll 
knock  me  down.'  *  Here  is  your  true  moral  ascendency.  For  such  a 
character,  there  is  no  other,  and  Sir  Tunbelly  does  well  to  keep  her 
tied  up,  and  to  let  her  taste  a  discipline  of  daily  stripes.' 

IX. 

Let  us  accompany  this  modest  character  to  town,  and  place  her  with 
her  equals  in  fine  society.  All  these  candid  folk  do  wonders  there, 
both  in  the  way  of  actions  and  maxims.  Wycherley's  Coimtry  Wife 
gives  us  the  tone.  When  one  of  them  happens  to  find  herself  half 
honest,*  she  has  the  manners  and  the  boldness  of  a  hussar.  Others 
seem  born  with  the  souls  of  courtesans  and  procuresses.  '  If  I  marry 
my  lord  Aim  well,'  says  Dorinda,  *  there  will  be  title,  place,  and  pre- 
cedence, the  Park,  the  play,  and  the  drawing-room,  splendour,  equipage, 
noise,  and  flambeaux. — Hey,  my  lady  Aimwell's  servants  there !  Lights, 
lights  to  the  stairs !  my  lady  Aimwell's  coach  put  forward !  Stand  by, 
make  room  for  her  ladyship ! — Are  not  these  things  moving?'  ^  She  is 
open,  and  so  are  others — Corinna,  Miss  Betty,  Belinda,  for  example. 
Belinda  says  to  her  aunt,  whose  virtue  is  tottering :  '  The  sooner  you 
capitulate  the  better.'*     Further  on,  when  she  has  decided  to  marry 


*  Vuiibrugh's  Belapse,  iv.  6.         •  Ibid.  v.  5.        '  Ibid.  iv.  1.        *  Ibid.  v.  5. 
B  See  also  the  character  of  a  yoang  stupid  blockhead.   Squire  Humphrey. 

(Yanbnigh's  Journey  to  London.)    He  has  only  a  single  idea,  to  be  always  eating. 

•  Wycherley's  Hippolita  ;  Farquhar's  Silna. 

7  Farquhar's  Beaux  Stratagem^  iv.  1.  ^  Yanbrngh's  Provoked  Wife,  iiL  8. 
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llearlfrec,  to  save  her  aunt  who  Is  compromised,  she  makes  x  confes- 
sion of  faith  which  promises  well  for  the  future  o(  her  new  sponse: 
'  Were't  not  for  your  affair  in  the  balance,  I  should  go  near  to  pick 
up  some  odious  man  of  quality  jet,  and  only  take  poor  Heartfree  for  a 
gallant.' '  These  young  ladies  are  clever,  and  in  all  cases  apt  to  follow 
good  instruction.  Hear  Miss  Pnie :  '  Look  you  here,  madam,  thnu, 
what  Mr.  Tattle  has  giren  nje. — Look  you  here,  cousin,  here's  a  snuff- 
box; nay,  ihere's  snuff  ia't ; — here,  will  you  have  any? — Oh,  good! 
bow  sweet  it  b!— Mr.  Tattle  is  all  over  sweet;  his  peruke  is  street, 
and  his  gloves  are  sweet,  and  his  handkerchief  is  sweel,  pure  sweet, 
sweeter  than  roses. ^ — Smell  him,  mother,  madam,  I  mean. — He  gave  me 
this  ring  for  a  kiss.  .  .  .  Smell,  cousin  ;  he  says,  he'll  give  me  somelbiog 
that  will  make  my  smocks  smell  this  way.  Is  not  it  pure  ? — It's  better 
than  lavender,  raun.^I'm  resolved  I  won't  let  nurse  put  any  more 
lavender  among  my  smocks — ha,  cousin?'*  It  is  the  silly  chatter  of 
a  young  magpie,  who  flies  for  the  first  time.  Tattle,  alone  with  her 
tells  her  be  is  going  to  make  love; 

'  Misa  P.  Well  ;  and  hnw  wHi  you  make  lore  to  ma?  come,  1  long  to  hiiTB  ji 
begin.     Most  1  make  love  tiMi  t  yon  niut  tell  roe  kovr. 

T.  Yon  must  let  mt-  speak,  luiss,  yon  must  not  speak  Grat ;  I  must  ask 
qaeslions,  and  you  must  snswur. 

Stilt  P.  What,  is  it  like  tho  cBtecht»m  t — come  th*n,  ask  dip 

T.  D'ye  think  yon  can  love  nie  ? 

Mi*iP.  Yea 

T.  Pooh  t  poi  I  jon  must  not  soy  yes  alrendy  ;  I  shan't  care  a  iarthiug  fa 
then  in  a  twinkling' 

Misi  P.  What  must  I  say  then  ! 

T.  Why,  you  must  say  no,  or  yon  believe  not,  or  yon  can't  b 

MiM  P.  Why,  must  I  Udl  a  liu  then  r 

T.  Yes,  if  you'd  he  well-bred  ; — all  well-bred  persons  lie. — Be»idea,  yoo 
woman,  yon  must  never  speak  what  you  think  :  yoiu'  words  must  eouCnidict  vi  i. 
thoughts :  but  your  actions  may  Doatradiet  your  words.   So,  when  I  oak  you,  if  i 
can  love  me,  you  must  say  no,  hut  you  must  love  me  too.     If  1  tdl  yon  yon  m 
handsome,  you  must  deny  it,  and  say  I  flatter  yon.     But  you  must  tliinl:  yonnn 
more  cbarmiog  than  I  speak  you ;  and  Uka  me,  [or  the  beauty  which  I  saf 
have,  as  much  as  if  I  had  it  myself.     It  I  ask  you  to  kiss  mo,  yon  ninst  be 
but  you  must  not  refuse  me.  .  .  . 

MtM  p.  0  Lord,  1  awenr  this  ta  pure  I— I  like  it  better  than  onr  old- 
country  way  of  speokiog  one's  mind ; — and  muat  not  you  lie  too  1 

T.  Hum  !^Ves  j  but  yon  must  believe  1  speak  truth. 

Jfisa  P.  0  Gemini '.   well,   I  always  Imd  »  great  mind  to  tell  liee ;  hot 
[righted  me,  and  said  it  was  a  sin. 

T.  Well,  my  pretty  creature  ;  will  yon  make  me  hnppy  by  pving  me  i 

Mim  P.  No,  indeed  ;  I'm  angry  at  you.     (lian*  and  jUssra  him.) 

T.  Hold,  hold,  that's  pretty  well ;— but  jnu  Hhould  not  have  given  it 
liBVe  suffered  me  to  have  taken  it. 


VBJOl! 
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JVm  P.  Wdl,  well  do  it  agoia. 

T.  With  nil  my  heart     Now,  then,  my  little  angi'l,     {Ki»»t»  hrr.) 
Mia  P.  Pish  I 
T.  That's  right— again,  my  charmer !     (fiTiiues  again.) 
iiiiai  P.  0  fy\  nay,  now  I  can't  abide  jon. 

T.  Admirable  1  that  was  aa  wpll  as  if  you  bad  bten  bore  and  bred  in  Covent- 
Garden. ' ' 

She  makes  such  rapid  progress,  that  we  raust  stop  the  q^aotation 
forthwith.  And  mark,  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in  the 
flesh.  All  these  charming  characters  soon  employ  the  language  of 
kitchen-maids.  When  Ben,  the  dolt  of  a  sailor,  wants  to  make  love 
to  Miss  Prue,  she  sends  litm  oS*  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  raves,  lets  loose 
a  string  of  cries  and  coarse  expressions,  calls  him  a  'great  sea-calf.' 
'  Wlial  does  father  mean,'  lie  t&ys,  '  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as  I  come 
home,  with  sach  a  dirty  dowdy  ?  Sea-calf  I  I  an't  calf  enough  to  lick 
yotir  clialked  face,  you  cheeae-curd,  you.'  Moved  by  these  amenities, 
she  breaks  out  into  a  rage,  weeps,  calls  him  '  a  stinking  tar-barrcL'* 
They  conic  and  put  a  stop  to  this  first  essay  at  gallantry.  She  fires  up, 
declares  she  will  marry  Tattle,  or  else  Robin  the  butler.  Her  father 
says,  '  Ilussy,  you  shall  have  a  rod,'  She  answers,  '  A  fiddle  of  a  rod  I 
I'll  have  a  husband :  and  if  you  won't  get  me  one,  I'll  get  one  for  my- 
self. J'U  marry  our  Robin  the  butler.'*  Here  are  pretty  and  prancing 
mares  if  you  like ;  but  decidedly,  in  these  autliors'  hands,  the  natural 
raan  becomes  nothing  but  a  wiuf  from  the  stable  or  the  kennel. 

Will  you  be  better  pleased  by  the  educated  man  ?  The  worldly 
life  which  iLey  depict  is  a  regular  carnival,  and  the  heads  of  their 
heroines  are  full  of  wild  imaginations  and  unchecked  gossip.  You 
may  see  in  Congreve  how  they  chatter,  with  what  a  flow  of  words 
and  affectations,  with  what  a  shrill  and  modulated  voice,  with  what 
gestures,  what  twisting  of  arms  and  neck,  what  looks  raised  lo  heaven, 
what  genteel  airs,  what  grimaces.     Lady  Wishfort  speaks  : 

'  But  art  thou  sure  Sir  Rowland  will  uot  fail  to  comp  T  or  will  he  not  tail  when 
he  doea  come !  Will  he  be  importunate,  FoibU,  and  piuh  ?  Far  if  he  should  not 
be  importunate,  I  shall  never  hrwk  decorums : — I  shall  die  with  confusioa,  if  1 
am  forfrd  to  advancp.^ — Oh  do,  I  c&n  never  advaDc«  t — I  shall  swoon,  if  he  shonld 
expect  advances.  No,  I  hope  Sir  Rowland  is  better  bred  than  to  put  a  lady  to  the 
necessity  of  hrcsking  her  tonna.  I  won't  be  too  coy  neither — I  won't  give  him 
denpair — but  a  little  disdain  is  not  amis! ;  a  little  scorn  is  alluring.'  FMU.  'A 
tittle  scorn  becomes  your  ladyship. '  Lady  W.  '  Yes,  but  tenderness  heuomes  me 
beat — a  sort  of  dyingness— yon  ace  that  pictuni  has  a  sort  of  a — ha.  Foible  !  a 
Bwimmiiignesa  in  the  eye — yea.  111  look  so — my  niece  affects  it ;  Imt  she  wants 
Teaturea.  Is  Sir  Rowland  handsome  t  Let  my  toilet  be  removed — I'll  dntss  above. 
111  recriveSir  Rowland  here.  Is  he  handsome !  Don't  answer  me.  I  won't  It  now : 
I'll  be  surprised,  I'll  be  taken  by  surprise.*  .   .   .   And  how  do  1  look.  Foible  t' 
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F.   •  Most  killing  w*il,  mailBm.'    Lady  W.   '  WeU.  sad  hoir  shsU  I  PK. 
in  what  figure  shall  1  gire  his  heart  the  first  unpreesion  t .  .  .  Shall  1  n 
won't  ait^rll  walk— ay,  111  walk  from  the  door  npon  hii  entntocc ;  and  tLrn  ti 
foil  npon  him— DO,  that  will  be  too  sudden.      Ill  lie — aj.   111  lie  down— 
recdye  him  in  mj  little  dreaaing-rooni :  there's  a  c^nich — yea,  ^es,  111  pre  S 
fint  impreiudon  oii  a  couch.    1  nim't  lie  ocitlier,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one  elba ' 
with  one  foot  a  little  dangling  off,  jogging  in  a  thonghtliil  way— jibb — and  tl 
01  soon  OS  he  appears,  start,  ay,  start,  and  be  euipri&ed,  and  rise  to  meet  b 
pretty  disorder.'' 

Theae  hesitations  of  a  finished  coquette  become  still  mare  -vcliement 
at  tie  critical  moment,  I^dy  Plyanl  liiinks  herself  beloved  by  McUefont, 
who  does  not  love  her  at  all,  and  tries  in  vain  to  undeceive  her.  

Mtl.  'For  Heaven's  sake,  madam.'  Lady  P,  '  0,  name  it  no  I 
ne,  how  can  you  talk  of  heaven  I  and  hnve  so  tnnch  wickedness  in  yonr  he*) 
May  be  you  don't  think  it  a  sin, — They  say  some  of  yon  gentlemen  don't  t]  ' 
■  sin, — May  be  it  is  no  sin  to  them  that  don't  think  it  so  ;  indeed,  if  I  did  d 
think  it  a  sin— faut  still  in;  hononr,  if  it  were  no  ain. — Bnt  then,  to  many  ■ 
daiTghter,  for  the  conveniency  of  frequent  opportunities,  I'll  never  consent  to  tl 
u  sore  as  can  be,  I'll  break  the  match.'  Mel.  '  Death  and  amazement.— 
upon  luy  knees.'  Lad)/ P.  'Hay,  nay,  rise  op;  come,  you  shall  see  my  (( 
nature.  I  know  love  it  powerful,  and  nobody  eau  help  his  passion  :  'tis  not  fl 
fault ;  nor  1  swear  it  is  not  mine.  How  can  I  help  it,  if  I  have  charms  I  and  t| 
can  you  help  it  if  you  are  made  a  cnptive  1  1  swear  it  is  pity  it  ahoutd  be  «  "  ' 
Bnt  my  honour, — well,  bnt  your  honour  too — but  the  sin  !■ — well,  but  the  necewlty 
— 0  Lord,  here  is  somebody  coming  I  dare  not  stay.  Well,  yon  must  consider  of 
JOQT  crime  ;  and  strive  as  marh  as  can  be  against  it, — strive,  be  sure — but  don't 
be  melancholic,  don't  despair. — Bnt  never  think  that  111  grunt  you  an^rthing ;  0 
Lord,  no..— But  be  sure  you  lay  aside  nil  thoughts  of  the  marrioge ;  for  though  I 
know  you  don't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind  to  yolu'  passion  for  me,  yet  it  will 
make  me  jealons. — 0  Lord,  what  did  1  say  !  jealoua  !  no,  no  ;  1  can't  be  jealous, 
in'l  hope, — but  don't  despair  neither.—  ' 


they're  coming  (  1  n 


.tflj.-' 


She  escapes,  and  we  will  not  follow  her. 

This  giddiness,  this  volubility,  this  pretty  comiplion,  these  n 
and  affected  aire,  are  collected  in  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  vr 
portrait  of  the  stage  we  are  discussing,  that  of  Mrs.  MillamaDt,  * 
lady,'   as   the  Dramatis   Personie  say.*      She  enters,   '  with  her  j 
spread  and  her  streamers   out,'  dragging  a  train  of  fiirbelowB  i 
ribbons,  passing  through  the  crowd  of  laced  and  bedizened  fop) 
splendid  perukes,  who  flutter  about  her  path,  haughty  and  wanH 
witty  and  scornful,  toying  with  gallantries,  petulant,  with  a  horrca 
every  grave  word  and  sustained  action,  falling  in  only  with  clia^ 
and  pleasure.     She  laughs  at  the  sermons  of  Mirabell,  her  suitor : 


'  Coognte,  TU  Way  af  the  Wortd,  li 

'  Congrevc,  Thx  DovhU -dealer,  iL  fi. 
•Congrove,  The  Wayo/lhe  Iforid. 
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'  Sententious  Mimbell  I — Prithw)  don't  look  with  th»l  riolant  and  infleiibla 
wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  ttipestry-bonging, ' .  ■  . 
Hs  1  ha!  hn! — panlon  me,  de&r  creature,  thongh  I  grsnt  yon 'tis  a  little  barbarous, 
hul  ha!  li«!'< 

She  breaks  out  into  laughter,  then  gets  into  a  rage,  then  banters, 
then  sings,  then  makes  faces.  Her  attractiQiis  change  at  every  motion 
while  you  look  at  her.  It  ia  a  regular  whirlpool ;  lUl  turns  round  in 
her  brain  as  in  a  clock  when  the  mainspring  is  broken.  Nothing  con 
be  prettier  than  her  fasliion  of  entering  on  matrimony: 

3{itl,  'Ah  I  IllnevernianyanleasI  am  first  madesureofmy  iriUandpleaaiire! 
.  .  .  Sly  dear  liberty,  ahoU  I  learu  thra  t  my  raithful  solitude,  my  darling  con- 
temjilatiou,  most  I  bid  yon  thvn  adiuut  Ay— h — odien — my  morning  thoughts, 
agreeable  wakings,  indolent  Rlumbere,  all  ye  douceum,  ye  sommaU  du  vmtin, 
adieu  T — I  can't  do  it ;  'tis  more  than  impossible — poaitiTcly,  Mirabell,  111  lie 
a-bcd  in  a  morning  as  long  as  I  please. '  iiir.  •  Then  I'll  get  op  in  a  morning  as 
early  MS  I  pleose. '  Jlill.  "Ah!  idle  creature,  get  up  when  yon  wiU^nnd  d'ye  heor, 
1  won't  be  called  naoira  after  I'm  married  ;  positively  I  won't  be  called  uamea.' 
JIf  ir.  '  Names  1 '  Mill.  '  Ay,  as  wife,  sponse,  my  dear,  joy,  jewel,  love,  sweet  heart, 
and  the  rest  of  that  nauseous  cant,  in  which  men  and  their  wives  arc  so  fulsonely 
familiar — I  shall  never  bear  that — good  Uirabell,  don't  let  us  be  ramiliar  or  fond, 
nor  kiss  before  folks,  like  my  Lody  Fodler,  and  Sir  Francis.  .  .  .  Let  ns  nerer  Ti«t 
together,  nor  go  to  a  play  together ;  but  let  ns  be  very  strange  and  wcU-bred  :  Uc 
ns  be  OS  strange  as  if  we  bad  been  married  a  greot  while ;  and  as  well-bred  as  if  we 
were  not  married  at  alL ' .  .  .  if ir.  '  Shall  1  kiss  your  hand  opon  the  contract  ? "  • 
mu.  •  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do !  shall  I  have  him )  I  think  1  must  luvii  him.' 
fain.  '  Ay,  ay,  take  him.  What  should  you  do  t '  Mill.  •  Well  then— 111  take 
my  death  I'm  in  a  horrid  fright— Fainall,  I  shall  never  say  it — well— I  think — 
111  endure  you.'  Fain.  '  Fy  1  fy  1  have  him,  have  him,  and  tell  him  su  ill  plain 
terms :  for  I  am  sure  you  bare  a  mind  to  him. '  UiU.  '  Are  you  1  1  think  I  have — 
and  the  horrid  man  looks  as  ir  he  thought  so  too — well,  you  ridiculous  thing  you, 
I'll  Lavb  yon — 1  won't  be  kissed,  nor  I  won't  bn  thanked — here  kiss  my  hand 
tbuiigh. — So,  hold  your  tongue  now,  don't  say  a  word.'* 

The  agrepment  is  complete.  I  should  like  to  see  one  more  article  to 
it — a  divorce  '  a  mrnsd  et  ihoro :'  this  would  be  the  genuine  marriage 
of  the  worldlings,  that  is,  a  decent  divorce.  And  I  answer  for  it ;  in 
two  yeiirs,  Mirabel!  and  Millamant  will  come  to  ihb.  Hither  tends 
the  whole  of  this  theatre  ;  for,  with  regard  to  the  women,  but  particu- 
larly with  regard  lo  the  married  women,  I  have  only  presented  their 
most  amiable  aspects.  Deeper  down  it  is  all  gloomy,  bitter,  above  all, 
pemicions.  It  represents  a.  household  as  a  prison,  marriage  as  a  warfare, 
woman  as  a  rebel,  adultery  as  the  result  looked  for,  disorder  as  the 
right  condition,  extravagance  as  pleasure.*     A  woman  of  fashion  goes 


'  CongT«ve's  (Toy  qflhe  World,  u.  e.  *  Jhid.  iii  11. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  6.  '  Ibid.  iv.  6. 

*  Amanda,  '  How  did  you  live  tognthnr  T '  Berinlhia.  '  Like  man  and  wife, 
asunder. — Ho  loved  the  eountry,  I  the  town.  Ho  hawks  and  houiido,  I  coaches  and 
equipage.     He  eating  and  drinking,  I  oanling  and  playing.     He  the  sound  of  a 
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to  bed  in  the  morning,  rises  at  mid-day,  cursea  her  husband,  listetis 
obBcenities,  frequents  balls,  haunts  the  pla^s,  rnias  reputations,  turns  her 
home  into  a  gambling-house,  borrows  money,  allures  men,  associates 
her  honour  and  fortune  with  debts  and  assignations,  'We  are  as  wicked 
(as  men),'  says  Lady  Bute,  *  but  our  Ttcea  lie  another  way.  Men  have 
more  courage  than  we,  so  they  commit  more  bold,  impudent  sins.  They 
quarrel,  fight,  swear,  driak,  blaspheme,  and  the  like;  whereas  we, 
being  cowards,  only  backbite,  tell  lies,  cheat  at  cards,  and  so  forth.'' 
Excellent  catalogue,  where  the  gentlemen  are  included  with  the  resti 
The  world  has  done  nothing  but  arm  them  with  correct  phrases  and 
elegant  dresses.  In  Congreve  especially  they  have  the  best  style; 
above  all,  they  know  how  to  hand  ladies  about  and  entertain  tliem  with 
news ;  they  are  expert  in  the  fence  of  retorts  and  rephcs ;  they  are 
never  out  of  countenance,  find  means  to  make  the  most  ticklish  notions 
understood ;  they  discuss  very  well,  speak  excellently,  salute  still  better; 
but  to  sum  up,  they  are  blackguards,  epicureans  on  system,  professed 
seducers.  They  set  forth  immorality  in  maxims,  and  reason  out  their 
vice.  '  Give  me,'  says  one,  '  a  man  that  keeps  his  five  senses  keen 
bright  as  his  sword,  that  has  'em  always  drawn  out  in  their  just 
and  strength,  witli  his  reason,  as  commander  at  the  head  of  'em 
detaches  'em  by  turns  upon  whatever  party  of  pleasure  agreeably  off* 
and  commands  'em  to  retreat  upon  the  least  appearance  of  disadvanl 
or  danger.  ...  1  love  a  tine  house,  but  let  another  keep  it ;  and  juat  to 
I  love  a  fine  woman.''  One  deliberately  seduces  bis  friend's  wife; 
another  under  a  false  name  gets  possession  of  his  brother's  intended. 
A  third  hires  false  witnesses  to  secure  a  dowry.  I  must  ask  the  reader 
to  consult  for  himself  the  fine  stratagems  of  Worthy,  Mirabell,  and 


ham,  I  the  squeak  of  n  Adiile.  We  were  dull  company  nt  table,  woiw  '''"ll 
Wbenever  we  met,  we  gave  one  another  the  spleen  ;  and  never  affted  bat  ao^H 
which  WM  about  Ijing  alone.'— Vanbrugh,  JRelapK,  Act  ii.  ad  Jin.  ^^B 

Comiare  Vanbnigb,  A  Journey  lo  London.     Karelj  has  the  repnlsiTCnesa  an^^ 
uormptian  of  tiie  brutiah  or  worldly  nature  bwn  more  viridlj  disployed.     Little 
Betty  and  her  brother,  Sqaire  Humphry,  deserve  hanging. 

Again,    ^r*.  Fortuij/lit.   '  Do  you  think  any  woman  bonest  I '    ScandaL  '  Ym, 
■cvenl  very  honest ;  they'll  cheat  a  little  at  cards,  flometimes  ;  but  that's  noth 
lUn.  F.   "Pshawl  butvirtuona,  I  mran."    S.   'Yea,  faith;  I  beUcvBg 
are  virtuous  too  ;  but  'tia  as  1  believe  some  men  are  vaJiant,  tbrough  fear, 
why  ahould  a.  man  court  danger  or  a  woman  shun  pleasnie  f ' — Congreve,  Li>t>ejl 

'  Vonbrugh,  Pmvolird  Wifi,  v.  B.     Compare  alao  in  this  piece  the  ohoracta 
HademoiBelle,  the  French  chambermaid.     They  represent  French  vice  a 
ahameless  than  English  vice.  

'  Farquhar'a  The  Beava  Stratagem,  L  1  ;  and  in  the  same  piece  here  is  tlw 
catechism  of  love  :  '  What  arc  the  objecla  of  that  pasaion  ! — youth,  beauty,  aud 
clean  linra.'  And  from  the  Mark  Aalrologer  of  DiyAvu  :  'As  I  am  a  gentleman,  a 
man  about  town,  one  Uut  wean  good  cloths,  eats,  drinks,  and  wenches  tnif&cientb 
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Others.  They  are  colrlblooded  rascals  who  commit  treachery,  adultery, 
Koundrelism,  like  trained  experts.  They  are  represented  here  as  men 
of  fashion ;  they  are  yotmg  leaders,  heroes,  and  ns  snoh  they  manage 
to  get  hold  of  an  heiress.  We  must  go  to  Mirabell  for  an  example  of 
this  medley  of  corruption  and  elegance.  Mrs.  Fainall,  hb  old  mistress, 
married  by  him  to  a  common  friend,  a  miserJible  wretch,  complains 
to  him  of  this  hateful  marriage.  He  appeases  her,  gives  her  advice, 
shows  her  the  precise  mode,  the  true  i-xpedient  for  setting  things  on 
«  comforlable  footing.  'You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust  for 
your  husband,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  you  relish  your  lover.'  She 
cries  ia  despair,  'Why  did  you  make  me  marry  this  man?"  He  smiles 
calmly,  '  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagreeable  and  dangerous  actions  ? 
to  save  that  idol,  reputation.'  How  tender  is  this  argument !  How 
can  a  man  better  console  a  woman  whom  he  has  plunged  into  bitter 
unhappincsa  !  What  a  touching  logic  in  the  insinuation  which  follows : 
•If  the  familiarities  of  our  loves  had  produced  that  consequence  of  which 
you  were  apprehensive,  where  could  you  have  fixed  a  father's  name  with 
credit,  but  on  a  husband  ? '  He  insists  on  his  reason  in  an  excellent 
style ;  listen  to  the  distinction  of  a  man  of  feeling :  '  A  better  man 
ought  not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  occasion ;  a  worse  had  not 
answered  to  the  purpose.  Wben  you  are  weary  of  him,  you  know  your 
remedy.'  *  Thus  are  a  woman's  feelings  to  be  considered,  especially  a. 
woman  whom  we  have  loved.  To  cap  all,  this  delicAte  conversation  is 
meant  to  force  the  poor  deserted  Mrs.  Fainall  into  an  intrigue  which 
shall  obtain  for  Mirabell  a  pretty  wife  and  a  good  dowry.  Certainly 
this  genileman  knows  the  world  ;  no  one  could  belter  employ  a  former 
mistress.  Such  are  the  cultivated  characters  of  this  theatre,  as  dishonest 
as  the  uncultivated  ones:  having  transformed  their  evil  instincts  into 
systematic  vices,  lust  into  debauchery,  brutality  into  cynicism,  perversity 
into  depravity,  deliberate  egotists,  caiculaling  sensualists,  with  ndes  for 
their  immorality,  reducing  feeling  to  self-iuterest,  honour  to  decorum, 
happiness  to  pleasure. 

The  English  Eestoration  altogether  was  one  of  those  great  crisei 
which,  while  warping  the  development  of  a  society  and  a  literature, 
show  the  inward  spirit  which  they  modify,  but  which  contradicts  them, 
Society  did  not  lack  vigour,  nor  literature  talent ;  men  of  the  world 
were  polished,  writers  inventive.  There  was  a  court,  drawing-rooms, 
conversation,  worldly  life,  a  taste  for  letters,  the  example  of  France, 
peace,  leisure,  the  influence  of  the  sciences,  politics,  theologj-, — in  short, 
all  the  happy  circumstances  whicli  can  elevate  the  intellect  and  civilise 
manners.  There  was  the  vigorous  satire  of  Wycherley,  the  sparkling 
dialogue  and  fine  raillery  of  Congreve,  the  frank  nature  and  animation 
of  Vanbrugh,  the  manifold  inventions  of  Farquhar,  in  brief  all  the 
which  might  nourish  the  comic  element,  and  add  a  genuine 
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theatre  to  the  best  constractions  of  human  intelligence.  Nothing  c 
to  ft  head ;  all  was  abortive.  The  age  baa  left  nothing  but  the  memoiy 
of  corruption  ;  thdr  comedy  reninins  a  repertory  of  vitiousness  ;  society 
had  only  a  soiled  elegance,  literature  a  frigid  wit.  Their  manners  were 
gross  and  trivinl;  their  ideas  are  futile  or  incoinpIet«.  Through  disgust 
Bnd  TMCtion,  a  revolution  was  at  band  in  literary  ft-eling  and  moral 
habits,  as  well  as  in  general  beliefs  and  political  institutions.  Man  was 
to  change  altogether,  and  at  a  single  turn,  The  lante  repugnance  and. 
the  same  experience  was  to  detJich  hira  from  every  aspect  of  his  old 
condition.  The  Englishman  discovered  that  he  was  not  monarchical, 
Papistical,  nor  sceptical,  but  liberal,  Protestant,  and  devout.  He  came 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  a  roisterer  nor  a  worldling,  but  reflectiTe 
and  introspective.  He  contains  a  current  of  animal  life  too  violent  to 
suffer  him  without  danger  to  abandon  himself  to  enjoyment ;  he  needs 
a  barrier  of  moral  reasoning  to  repress  his  outbreaks.  He  contains  a 
ctirrent  of  attention  and  will  too  strong  to  suffer  himself  to  rest  content 
with  ttiSes ;  he  needs  some  weighty  and  serviceable  labour  on  which  to 
expend  his  power.  He  needs  a  barrier  and  an  employment.  He 
needs  a  constitution  and  a  reli^oa  which  shall  restrain  him  by  duties 
which  must  be  performed,  and  rights  which  must  be  defended.  He  ia 
content  only  in  a  serious  and  orderly  life ;  there  be  finds  the  natural 

groove  and  the  necessary  outlet  of  his  paajiions  and  his  faculties.     From 

this  time  he  enters  upon  it,  and  this  theatre  itself  exhibits  the  t 
It  remakes  and  transforms  itself.  Collier  threw  discredit  upon  i 
Addison  condemned  it.  National  sentiment  awoke  from  the  dre 
French  manners  are  jeered  at;  the  prologues  celebrate  the  defeats 4 
Lonis  Kiv. ;  tbe  licence,  elegance,  religion  of  his  court,  ore  present 
under  a  ridiculous  or  odious  light. ^  Immorality  gradually  dinunislia 
marriage  is  more  respected,  the  heroines  go  no  further  than  to  ^ 
verge  of  adultery;'  tlie  roisterers  are  pulled  up  at  tbe  critical  mw 
one  of  ihem  suddenly  declares  himself  purified,  and  speaks  in  verse,  I 
belter  to  mark  his  enthusiasm  ;  another  praises  marriage  ;*  eome  a 
in  the  fifth  act  to  an  orderly  life.  We  shall  soon  see  Steele  writing  a 
moral  treatise  called  JXe  Christian  Hero.  Henceforth  comedy  declines, 
and  hterary  talent  flows  into  another  channel.  Essay,  romance,  pam- 
phlet, dissertation,  displace  the  drama;  and  the  English  classical  spirit, 
abandoning  the  kinds  of  writing  which  are  foreign  to  its  nature,  entert 


'  T\ie  purt  of  Chaplain  Foigant  in  Farqahar's  Smvx  StraXa^tm ;  of  Madema- 
sellc,  and  gvnerellj  of  all  the  French  pMpU. 

'  The  jiart  of  Auanda  in  Vsnbrugh's  Belapgt ;  of  tfa.  SnUen ;  tho  couveniiNi 
of  twQ  roisterers,  in  the  Seaux  Stratagan, 

*  'Though  marriage  be  n  lottery  in  which  there  are  a  woudmus  many  blanti. 
yet  theie  U  one  inestimable  lot,  in  which  Ihii  only  heaven  npon  earth  is  written. 

■  Ta  be  capable  of  loving  onr,  doubtless,  ia  better  than  to  possess  a  thouaaau. 
— VAJiBBUOII.  


Lkslined  to  imuortalUe  it  and  g 


NcTertbel^ss,  in  tUs  continuous  decline  of  dramatic  invention,  and 
a  the  great  change  of  literary  vitality,  some  shoots  strike  out  at  dis- 
tant tnteirals  toirords  comedy;  formunkind  always  seeks  for  entertain- 
ment, and  the  theatre  is  always  a  place  of  entertainment.  The  tree 
once  planted  grows,  feebly  nithout  a  doubt,  with  long  intervals  of  almost 
total  dryness  and  almost  constant  barrenness,  yet  subject  to  imperfect 
renewals  of  life,  to  passing  partial  blossomings,  sometimes  to  an  inferior 
fmitage  bursting  forth  from  the  lowest  branches.  Even  when  the  great 
subjects  are  worn  out,  there  is  siill  room  here  and  there  for  u  happy  idea. 
Let  a  wit,  clever  and  experienced,  take  it  in  hand,  he  will  catch  up  a 
few  oddities  on  his  way,  he  will  introduce  on  the  scene  some  vice  or 
fault  of  his  time ;  the  public  will  come  in  crowds,  and  ask  no  better 
than  to  recognise  itself  and  laugh.  There  was  one  of  these  successes 
when  Gay,  in  the  Beggars'  Opera,  brought  out  the  rascaldom  of  the 
great  world,  and  avenged  the  public  on  Walpole  and  the  court; 
another,  when  Goldsmith,  inventing  a  series  of  mistakes,  led  his  hero 
and  his  audience  through  five  acta  of  blunders.'  After  all,  if  true 
comedy  can  only  exist  in  certain  ages,  ordinary  comedy  can  exist  in 
any  age.  It  is  too  near  akin  to  the  pamphlet,  novels,  satire,  not  to 
raise  itself  occasionally  by  its  propinquity.  If  I  have  an  enemy,  in- 
stead of  attacking  him  in  a  brochure,  I  can  take  my  fiing  at  him  on 
the  stage.  If  I  am  capable  of  painting  a  character  in  a  story,  I  am  not 
far  from  having  the  talent  to  bring  out  the  pith  of  this  some  character 
in  a  few  turns  of  a  dialogue.  If  I  can  quietly  ridicule  a  vice  in  a  copy 
of  verses,  I  shall  easily  arrive  at  making  this  vice  speak  out  from  the 
mouth  of  an  actor.  At  leust  I  shall  be  tempted  to  try  it ;  I  shall  be 
seduced  by  the  wonderful  ^clat  which  the  footlights,  declamation, 
scenery  give  to  an  idea ;  I  shall  try  and  bring  my  own  into  thb  strong 
light ;  I  shall  go  id  for  it  even  when  it  is  necessary  that  my  talent  be  a 
little  or  a  good  deal  forced  for  the  occasion.  If  need  be,  I  shall  delude 
myself,  substitute  expedients  for  fresh  originality  and  true  comic  genius. 
If  on  a  few  points  I  am  inferior  to  the  great  masters,  on  some,  it  may  be, 
I  surpass  them ;  I  can  work  up  my  style,  refine  upon  it,  discover 
happier  words,  more  striking  jokes,  livelier  exchange  of  brilliant 
repartees,  newer  images,  more  picturesque  comparisons ;  I  can  take 
IVom  this  oDe  a  character,  from  the  other  a.  ntuation,  borrow  of  a 
neighbouring  nation,  out  of  old  plays,  good  novels,  biting  pamphlets, 
pointed  satires,  and  small  newspapers ;  I  can  accumulate  efTects,  serve 
up  to  the  public  a  stronger  and  more  appetising  slew ;  above  all,  I 
can  perfect  my  machine,  oil  the  wheels,  plan  the  surprises,  the  stage 
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effects,  the  sce-saw  of  the  plot,  like  a  consummate  playwright, 
art  of  congtructing  plays  la  as  capable  of  deTclopment  as  the  aj 
clockmaking.  The  farce-writer  of  to-day  sees  that  the  catastrophe  of 
half  of  Moltere's  plajs  is  ridiculous ;  nay,  many  of  them  caa  produce 
effects  better  than  Moli^re ;  in  the  long  run,  they  succeed  in  strippinj 
the  theatre  of  all  awkwardoess  and  circumlocution.  A  piquant  stylq 
and  perfect  machinery;  pungency  in  all  the  words,  and  animatio 
all  the  scenes;  a  superabundance  of  wit,  and  marvels  oF  ingenuity;  i 
all  this,  a  true  physical  activity,  and  the  secret  pleasure  of  depictii 
and  justifying  oneself,  of  public  self-glorification  :  here  is  the  foundi 
tion  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  here  the  source  of  the  talent  and  t 
success  of  Sheridan. 

He  was  the  contemporary  of  Beaumarchais,  and  resembled  him  u 
his  talent  and  in  his  life.     The  two  epochs,  the  two  schoolii  of  dra 
the  two  characters,  correspond.     Like  Bcaumarch^a,  he 
adventurer,  clever,  amiable,  and  generous,  reaching  success  throuf 
scandal,  who  flashed  up  and  shone  in  a  moment,  scaled  wth  a  rush  tl 
empyrean  of  politics  and  literature,  settled  himself,  as  it  were,  amonf 
the  constellations,  and,  like  a  brilliant  rocket,  presently  went  out  in  tl 
ilarkness.     Nothing  failed  him;  he  attained  all  at  the  first  leap,  withou 
apparent  effort,  like  a  prince  who  need  only  show  himself  t( 
place.     All  the  most  surpassing  happiness,  the  most  brilliant  in  art,  t] 
most  eialted  in  worldly  position,  he  took  aa  his  birthright.     The  p 
unknown  youth,  wretched  translator  of  an  unreadable  Greek  sopbul| 
who  at  twenty  walked  about  Bath  in  a  red  waistcoat  and  a  cocked  h 
destitute  of  hope,  and  ever  conscious  of  the  emptiness  of  his  pockets,  ' 
)iad  gained  the  heart  of  the  most  admired  beauly  and  musician  of  her 
time,  had  carried  her  off  from  ten  rich,  elegant,  titled  adorers,  bad 
fought  with  the  best-hoaxed  of  the  ten,  beaten  Iiim,  had  carried  by 
storm  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  public.      Then,  challengi 
glory  and  wealth,  he  placed  successively  on  the  stage  ihe  most  direi 
and  the  most  applauded  dramas,  comedies,  farce,  opera,  serious  v 
he  bought  and  worked  a  large  theatre  without  a  farthing,  inaugnrata 
a  reign  of  successes  and  pecuniary  advantages,  and  led  a  life  of  elegai 
amid  the  enjoyments  of  social  and  domestic  joys,  surrounded  by  u 
sal  admiration  and  wonder.     Thence,  aspiring  yet  higher,  he  conc;^ 
power,  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  showed  himself  a  match  for  ti 
first  orators,  opposed  Pitt,  accused  Warren  Hastings,  supported  Foi 
jeered  at  Burke ;  sustained  with  eclat,  disinterestedness,  and  constant 
a  most  difficult  and  generous  part ;  became  one  of  the  three  or  four  a 
noted  men  in  England,  an  equal  of  the  greatest  lords,  the  friend  of  J 
royal  prince,  in  the  end  even  Receiver-General  of  the  Duchy  of  Con 
wall,  treasurer  to  the  fleel.     In  every  career  he  took  the  lead. 
Byron  said  of  him : 

'  WhutsoQV-cr  Sheridan  hw  done   or  choMD  to  do  bu  been, 
always  the  btat  of  ita  kind.     He  hai  written  the  betC  comedy  (TKt  i^cAaUJj 
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tho  beat  dnimn  (in  my  mind  tax  before  that  St.  OUm  lampoon  TKr 
I  Opw»),  the  beat  ttite  (The  Critk^~it  la  tmlj  too  good  for  a  farae),  anil 
Address  (JfonofojM  on  Oarrick),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  tliB  vory  best 
«r»tion  (the  ramooa  Beguin  Speech)  aver  conceived  or  heard  in  this  coantry.' ' 

All  ordinary  rules  were  reversed  in  his  favour.  He  was  forty-four 
years  old,  debta  began  to  shower  down  on  him ;  he  had  supped  and 
drunk  to  excess ;  his  checks  were  purple,  hia  nose  red.  In  this  suite 
he  met  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  a  charming  young  lady  with  whom 
he  fell  in  Jove.  At  the  first  sight  she  exclaimed,  '  Wliat  an  ugly  man, 
a  regular  moasterl'  He  spoke  to  her;  she  confessed  that  he  was  veiy 
ugly,  but  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  wit.  He  spoke  again,  and  agiUD, 
and  she  found  him  very  amiable.  He  spoke  yet  again,  and  she  loved 
him,  and  resolved  at  all  hazard  to  marry  him.  The  father,  a  prudent 
man,  wishing  to  end  the  affair,  gave  out  that  his  future  son-in-law  must 
provide  a  dowry  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  the  fideen  thousand  pounds 
were  deposited  as  by  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  banker ;  the  young  coupit? 
•et  off  into  the  country ;  and  Sheridan,  meeting  his  son,  a  &ae  strapping 
[■•on,  ill-disposed  to  the  marriage,  persuaded  him  that  it  was  the  most 
Teasonable  thing  a  father  could  do,  and  the  most  fortunate  event  that  a 
ion  could  rejoice  over.  Whatever  the  business,  whoever  the  man,  he 
persuaded;  none  withstood  him,  every  one  fell  under  his  charm.  Wliat 
is  more  difficult  than  for  an  ugly  man  to  make  a  young  girl  forget 
his  ugliness  ? 

There  is  one  thing  more  dillicult,  and  that  is  to  make  a  creditor 
forget  you  owe  him  money.  There  is  something  more  difficult  still, 
and  that  is,  to  borrow  money  of  a  creditor  who  has  come  to  demand  it. 
One  day  one  of  his  friends  was  arrested  for  debt ;  Sheridan  sends  for 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  cmbbed  tradesman,  coases  him,  interests  him, 
moves  him  to  tears,  lif^  him  out  of  himself,  hedges  him  in  with  general 
considerations  and  loAy  eloquence,  so  that  Mr.  Henderson  offers  hb 
purse,  actually  wants  to  lend  two  hundred  pounds,  insists,  and  finally, 
to  his  great  joy,  obtains  permission  to  lend  it.  No  one  was  ever  more 
amiable,  quicker  to  win  confidence  than  Sheridan ;  rarely  has  the  sympa- 
thetic, aflectionute,  and  fascinating  character  been  more  fully  displayed; 
he  was  literally  seductive.  In  the  morning,  creditors  and  visitors  filled 
the  rooms  in  which  he  lived ;  he  came  in  smiling,  with  an  easy  manner, 
with  so  much  loftiness  and  grace,  that  the  people  forgot  their  wants  and 
their  claims,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  only  come  to  see  him.  His 
animiition  was  irresistible;  do  one  had  a  more  dazzling  wit;  he  bad  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  puns,  contrivances,  sallies,  novel  ideas.  Lord 
Byron,  who  was  a  good  judge,  said  that  he  had  never  heard  nor  con- 
ceived of  a  more  extraordinary  conversation.  Men  spent  nights  in  listen- 
ing to  him;  no  one  equalled  him  during  a  supper;  even  when  drunk 
he  retained  his  wit.     One  day  he  wss  picked  up  by  the  watch,  and 

Th*  Workup  Lord  Bifrva,.liw]i.,^  Hoore,  1832,  ii.  p.  303. 
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they  asked  lum  his  name ;  he  gravely  anawered,  '  Wilberforce.' 
strangers  and  inferiore  he  had  no  arrogance  or  sttfTness ;  1 
in  an  eminent  degree  that  unreserved  character  vhich  always  exhibits 
itself  complete,  which  holds  back  none  of  its  light,  which  abandons  and 
gives  itself  up;  he  wept  when  he  received  a  sincere  eulogy  from  Lord.- 
Byron,  or  in  recounting  his  miseries  as  a  plebeian  parvenu.  Nothing  ii 
more  charming  than  these  effusions ;  they  set  out  by  placing  people 
footing  of  peace  and  amily ;  men  suddenly  desert  their  defensive  an 
pieoautionary  attitude ;  tbey  perceive  that  he  b  giving  himself  op  ■ 
them,  and  they  give  themselves  up  to  him ;  the  outpouring  of  his  best 
exntes  the  outpouring  of  theirs.  A  minute  later,  Sheridan's  impetuofl 
and  sparkling  individuality  flashes  out ;  his  wit  explodes,  rattles  like 
discharge  of  fire-arms;  he  takes  the  conversation  to  himself,  with  i 
sustained  brilliancy,  a  variety,  an  inexhaustible  vigour,  till  five  o*c1oc 
in  the  morning.  Agunst  such  a  necessity  for  launching  out  in  ancos 
sidered  speech,  of  indulgence,  of  a  elf- outpouring,  a  man  had  need  t 
well  on  his  guard ;  life  cannot  be  passed  like  a  holiday ;  it  ia  a  strii 
against  others  and  against  oneself;  people  must  think  of  the  futun 
mistrust  themselves,  make  provision ;  there  is  no  subsisting  without  til 
precaution  of  a  shopkeeper,  the  calculation  of  a  tradesman.  If  yo 
sup  too  o^en,  you  wilt  end  by  not  having  wherewithal  to  dine  upon 
when  your  pockets  have  holes  in  them,  the  shillings  will  fall  out 
nothing  is  more  of  a  trtiisni,  but  it  is  true.  Sheridan's  debts  accumn 
Uted,  his  digestion  failed.  He  lost  his  seal  in  Parbament,  his  theaU 
was  burned ;  sheriff's  officer  succeeded  sheriff^s  officer,  and  thtr^  hi 
long  been  in  possession  of  his  house.  At  last,  a  bailiff  arrested  li 
dying  man  in  his  bed,  and  was  for  taking  liim  off  in  his  blankela 
nor  would  he  let  him  go  until  threatened  with  a  lawsuit,  the  docto 
having  declared  that  the  sick  man  would  die  on  the  road.  A  certai 
newspaper  cried  shame  on  the  great  lords  who  suffered  such  a  mal 
to  end  so  miserably ;  they  hastened  to  leave  their  cards  at  his  door.  £ 
the  (imeral  procesdon  two  brothers  of  the  king,  dukes,  earls,  bishop 
the  first  men  tn  England,  carried  or  followed  the  body, 
contrast,  picturing  in  abstract  all  his  talent,  and  all  his  life :  lords  at  li 
funeral,  and  bwliffs  at  his  death-bed. 

His  theatre  was  in  accordance ;  all  was  brilliant,  but  the  metal  W! 
not  all  his  own,  nor  was  it  of  the  best  quality.     Uis  comedies  wen 
comedies  of  society,  the  most  amusing  ever  written,  but  merely  comedil 
of  society.      Imagine  the  exaggerated  caricatures  artists  are  wont  t 
improvise,  in  a  drawing-room  where  they  arc  intimate,  about  elere 
o'clock   in    the  evening.      His  first  play,  T/ie  ifi'ivrfo,  and  afterward 
his  Thimna,  and  T/ie   Critic,  are  loaded  with   these,  and  scarce  i 
tiling  else.     There  is  Mrs  Malaprop,  a  silly  pretentious  woman,  < 
uses  grimd  words  higgledy-piggledy,  delighted  with  herself,  in  '  a  nia 
derangement  of  epitaphs'  before  her  nouns,  and  declaring  that  her  u 
it  '  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.'    There  I 
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'IHr.  Acres,  who  suddenly  becomes  a  hero,  gets  engageil  in  a  duel, 
teid  being  led  on  the  ground,  calculates  the  effuct  of  the  bulls,  tliinks 
of  hU  will,  banal,  embalmment,  and  wishes  he  were  at  homn.  There 
is  another  in  the  person  of  a  clumsj  and  cowardly  servant,  of  an 
irascible  and  brawling  father,  of  a  sentimental  and  romantic  young 
lady,  of  a  touchy  Irish  duellist.  Ail  this  jogs  and  jostles  on,  with- 
much  order,  amid  the  surprises  of  a  twofold  plot,  by  aid  of  ex~ 
!|»edienl3  nnd  rencontres,  without  the  full  and  regular  government  of 
■  dominating  idea.  But  iu  vain  one  perceives  it  is  a  patchwork;  the 
high  spirit  carries  off  everything :  we  laugh  heartily ;  every  single  scene 
has  its  facetious  and, rapid  movement ;  we  forget  that  the  clumsy  valet 
makes  remarks  as  witty  as  Sheridan  himself,'  and  that  the  irascible 
gentleman  speaks  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  of  writers.*  Tbo  play- 
,  Wright  is  also  a  man  of  letters ;  if,  through  mere  animal  and  social  spirit, 
|_be  wished  to  amuse  others  and  to  amuse  himself,  he  docs  not  forget  the 
'interests  of  his  talent  and  the  care  for  his  reputation.  He  has  taste, 
he  appreciates  the  refiaements  of  style,  the  worth  of  a  new  image,  of  a 
striking  contrast,  of  a  witty  and  well-considered  insinuaiion.  He  has, 
above  all,  wit,  a  wonderful  conversational  wit,  the  art  of  rousing  and 
sustaining  the  attention,  of  being  sharp,  VHried,  of  taking  his  liearers  un- 
;Awares,  of  throwing  in  a  repartee,  of  setting  folly  tn  relief,  of  occumtt- 
bating  one  after  another  witticisms  and  happy  phrases.  He  brought 
'bimself  to  perfection  subsequently  to  his  first  play,  having  acquired 
theatrical  experience,  writing  and  erasing ;  trying  various  scenes,  re- 
casting, arranging;  his  desire  was  that  nothing  should  arrest  the 
interest,  no  improbability  shock  the  spectator;  that  his  comedy  might 
glide  on  with  the  preusion,  certainly,  uniformity  of  a  good  mHchiDe. 
Ss  invents  jests,  replaces  them  by  better  ones;  he  whets  his  jokes,  binds 
'm  up  like  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
Finished,  thank  God. — Amen.'  He  b  right,  for  the  work  costs 
him  some  pains ;  he  will  not  write  a  second.  Tliis  kind  of  writing, 
artifieial  and  condensed  as  the  satires  of  Ln  Bruy^re,  is  like  a  cut 
phial,  into  which  the  author  has  distilled  without  reservation  all  bis 
reflections,  Iiis  reading,  his  understanding. 

What  is  there  in  thb  celebrated  School  for  Scaudalt     And  what  is 
lere,  that  has  cast  upon  English  comedy,  which  day  by  day  was  being 

Oilda  blades  I  David,  no  gentldnan  will  ever  ri«k  tbelossaf  biahononr  I 

Diivid.  I  say,  then,  it  would  be  bat  civil  in  honour  nevrr  to  rink  tbe  loss  of  a 

tloinnii.— Liiok  ye,  iusst«r,  this  honour  seems  to  me  to  lie  a  murellnus  fidse 

rod ;  uy,  tniiy,  ■  very  conrtiiT-liko  servnnt.  — TAe  Dramalk  Workt  iffRie/utTiI 

Briiulm  .VAfrWon,  18S8 :   Th*  Birait,  iv.  I. 

'  Sir  Aulhony. — Nay,  but  J*ok,  such  e^M !  to  Jnnocently  wild  t  ao  bolifully 
irresolute  I  Not  a  gUnce  but  vpcaks  and  kiuillu  siime  tbnught  of  love  I  Then, 
JsL'k,  hvr  chicks  !  so  deeply  blushing  at  tJie  inaiinutions  of  her  lrll-t«le  ejrat 
Then,  Juk,  her  lips !  O  Jack,  lips,  Emiling  at  th«ir  uvn  iliicrrtion  I  and  if  not 
smiling,  more  iwcell;  poaling,  more  lovely  in  ■ulltuDus  I— The  MieaU,  iii.  1. 
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more  nnd  more  forgotten,  the  radiance  of  a  last  success?  Slieridan 
took  two  charnctera  from  Fielding,  Blifil,  and  Tom  Jones  ;  two  ptiiys  of 
Moliire,  Le  Misanthmpe  and  Tartufe;  and  from  these  piiissant  inaU>rial9, 
condensed  with  admirable  cleverness,  he  has  construcl^d  the  most 
brilliant  6rework  imaginable.  Moli^re  has  onlj  one  female  slanderer, 
C^limene ;  the  other  char;ictera  serve  only  to  give  her  a  cue :  there  is 
quite  enough  of  such  a  jeering  woman ;  she  rails  on  within  certain 
bounds,  without  huny,  like  a  true  queen  of  the  drawing-room,  who  has 
time  to  converse,  who  knows  that  she  is  listened  lo,  who  listens  to 
herself:  she  is  a  woman  of  society,  who  preserves  the  tone  of  refined 
conversation  ;  and  in  order  to  smooth  doivn  the  harshness,  her  slanders 
are  interrupted  by  the  calm  reason  and  sensible  discourae  of  the  amiabl? 
Eliante.  Moliere  represents  the  malice  of  the  world  without  eicagge 
tion ;  but  here  they  are  rather  caricatured  than  depicted.  '  Lodit^ 
your  servant,'  says  Sir  Peter;  'mercy  upon  me  1  the  whole  set— 
character  dead  at  every  sentence.' '  la  fact,  they  are  ferooious ; 
regular  qiiarry ;  they  even  befoul  one  another,  to  deepen  the  c 
Mrs.  Candour  remarks :  'Yesterday  Miss  Prim  assured  me,  that  Mr.  al 
Mrs.  Honeymoon  are  now  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  n 
their  acquaintance.  She  likewise  hinted,  that  a  cert^un  widow  ii 
next  street  had  got  rid  of  her  dropsy,  and  recovered  her  shape  in  a 
most  surprising  manner.  ...  1  was  informed,  too,  that  Lord  Fhmsy 
caught  his  wife  at  a  house  of  no  extraordinary  fame ;  and  tlial  Tom 
Saunter  and  Sir  Harry  Idle  were  lo  measure  swords  on  a  similar 
occasion.' '  Their  animosity  is  so  bitter  that  they  descend  to  the  pan 
of  buffoons.  The  most  elegant  person  id  the  room,  Lady  Teazle,  shows 
her  teeth  to  ape  a  ridiculous  lady,  draws  her  mouth  on  one  side,  and 
makes  faces,  There  is  no  pause,  no  soltening;  sarcasms  fly  like  pistol- 
shots.  The  author  had  laid  in  a  stock,  he  had  to  use  them  up.  It  is  he 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  each  ol  his  characters  ;  he  gives  them 
all  the  same  wit^  that  is  his  own,  his  irony,  his  harshness,  his  picturesque 
vigour ;  whatever  they  are,  clowns,  fops,  old  women,  girb,  do  matter, 
the  author^s  main  business  is  to  break  out  into  twenty  explouoiu  iib 
minute: 

'  Mrt  Candosr.  Well,  I  will  never  join  iu  tliB  ridicule  ot  a  tricttd ; ; 
cousin  Oglf^,  oud  ye  all  know  what  preltiosionB  she  has  to  beauty. 

Crab.  She  has  the  oddest  coaateosnco — a  colleution  uf  features  from  all  ^ 
corners  of  the  globe. 

Sir  Benjajnia.  She  hoK,  indeed,  an  Irish  froat. 

Orah.  CaledoDJan  locks. 

Sir  B.  Dutch  nose. 

Crab,  Austrian  lips. 

Sir  B.  The  complexion  of  n  Spaniard. 

fVoA.  And  teeth  d  la  Chittaiae. 
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Sir  B.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a  table  d'hdte  at  Spa,  where  no  two  gnests 
are  of  a  nation. 

Crab.  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general  war,  where  every  member  seems  to 
have  a  different  interest,  and  the  nose  and  chin  are  the  only  parties  likely  to  join 
issue.'* 

Or  again : 

'  Crab.  Sad  news  npon  his  arrival,  to  hear  how  yonr  brother  has  gone  on ! 

Joseph  Surface.  I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  prejudiced  his  uncle  against 
him — ^he  may  reform. 

Sir  Benjamin.  True,  he  may ;  for  my  part,  I  never  thought  him  so  utterly  void 
of  principle  as  })€ople  say,  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told  nobody 
is  better  spoken  of  amongst  the  Jews. 

Crab.  Foregad,  if  the  Old  Jewry  was  a  ward,  Charles  would  be  an  alderman, 
for  he  pays  as  many  annuities  as  the  Irish  Tontine  ;  and  when  he  is  sick,  they  have 
prayers  for  his  recovery  in  all  the  Synagogues. 

Sir  B.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendor. — They  tell  me,  when  he  enter- 
tains his  friends,  he  can  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities, 
have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  an  officer  behind  every 
guest's  chair. '  * 

And  again : 

*  Sir  B.  Mr.  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,  but  depend  on't,  your  brother 
is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.  Oh !  undone  as  everlnan  was — can*t  raise  a  guinea. 

Sir  B.  Everything  is  sold,  I  am  told,  that  was  moveable. 

Crab.  Not  a  moveable  left,  except  some  old  bottles  and  some  pictures,  and  they 
seem  to  be  framed  in  the  wainscot,  egad. 

Sir  B.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  also  some  bad  stories  of  him. 

Crab.  Oh !  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's  certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  he's  your  brother. 

Crab.  Ay  !  as  he  is  your  brother — we'll  tell  you  more  another  opportunity. '  • 

In  this  manner  has  he  pointed,  multiplied,  thrust  to  the  quick,  the 
measured  epigrams  of  Moliere.  And  yet  is  it  possible  to  grow  weary 
of  such  a  well-sustained  discharge  of  malice  and  witticisms  ? 

Observe  also  the  change  which  the  hypocrite  undergoes  under 
his  treatment.  Doubtless  all  the  grandeur  disappears  from  the  part. 
Joseph  Surface  does  not  uphold,  like  Tartufe,  the  interest  of  the  comedy; 
he  does  not  possess,  like  his  ancestor,  the  nature  of  a  cabman,  the  bold- 
ness of  a  man  of  action,  the  manners  of  a  beadle,  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  a  monk.  He  is  merely  selfish  and  cautious ;  if  he  is  engaged  in  an 
intrigue,  it  is  rather  against  his  will;  he  is  only  half-hearted  in  the 
matter,  like  a  correct  young  man,  well  dressed,  with  a  fair  income, 
timorous  and  fastidious  by  nature,  discreet  in  manners,  and  without 
violent  passions ;  all  about  him  is  soft  and  polished,  he  takes  his  tone 
from  the  times,  he  makes  no  display  of  religion,  though  he  does  of 
morality ;  he  is  a  man  of  measured  speech,  of  lofty  sentiments,  a  dis- 
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oiple  of  Johnson  or  of  Housseau,  a  deftler  in  set  phrases.  There  is 
nothing  on  which  to  construct  a  drama  in  this  commonplace  person ; 
and  the  fine  dtuatiocs  which  Sheridan  takes  from  Moliere  lose  half 
their  force  through  depending  on  such  pitiful  support.  But  how  this 
insufficiency  is  covered  by  the  quickness,  abundance,  naturalness  of  the 
incidents  1  how  skill  mates  up  for  everything  1  how  it  seems  capable  of 
supplying  everything,  even  genius  I  how  the  spectator  laughs  to  see 
Joseph  caught  in  his  sanctuary  like  a  fox  in  his  hole ;  obliged  to  hide 
the  wife,  then  to  conceal  the  husband ;  forced  to  run  from  one  to  the 
other ;  busy  in  hiding  the  one  behind  his  screen,  and  the  other  in 
his  closet ;  reduced  in  casting  himself  into  his  own  snares,  in  justifying 
those  whom  he  wished  to  ruin,  the  husband  in  the  eyes  of  the  wife,  the 
nephew  in  the  eyes  of  the  uncle ;  to  ruin  the  only  man  whom  he  wished 
to  justify,  namely,  the  precious  and  immaculate  Joseph  Surface ;  to 
turn  out  in  the  end  ridiculous,  odious,  baffled,  confounded,  in  spite  of 
his  adroitness,  even  by  reason  of  his  adroitness,  step  by  step,  without 
quarter  or  remedy ;  to  sneak  off,  poor  fox,  with  hb  tail  between  his 
legs,  his  skin  spoiled,  amid  hootings  and  laughter  I  And  how,  at  the 
same  time,  side  by  side  with  this,  the  naggings  of  Sir  Peter  and  his  wife, 
the  suppers,  songs,  the  picture  sale  at  the  spendthrift's  house,  weave  a 
comedy  in  a  comedy,  and  renew  the  interest  by  renewing  the  attention ! 
We  cease  to  think  of  the  roeagreness  of  the  characters,  as  we  cease  to 
think  of  the  variaiioa  from  truth  ;  we  are  willingly  carried  away  by  the 
TJvadiy  of  the  action,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue ;  we  are 
charmed,  applaud ;  admit  that,  after  all,  next  to  great  invepiive  faculty, 
animation  and  wit  ore  the  most  agreeable  gifts  in  the  world;  we  appre- 
ciate them  in  their  season,  and  find  tliat  they  also  have  their  place  in 
the  literary  banquet;  and  that  if  they  are  not  worth  as  much  as  the 
substantial  joints,  the  natural  and  generous  wines  of  the  first  course,  at 
least  they  furnish  tlie  dessert. 

The  dessert  over,  we  must  leave  the  table.  After  Sheridan,  we 
leave  it  forthwith.  Henceforth  comedy  languishes,  fails;  there  is 
nothing  left  bnt  farce,  such  as  Towuley's  High  Life  Below  Stairs,  the 
burlesques  of  George  Colman,  a  tutor,  an  old  maid,  countrymen  • 
their  dialect ;  caricature  succeeds  painting ;  Punch  raises  a  laagh  v ' 
the  days  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  are  over.  There  is  oowlu 
in  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  a  more  barren  stage ; 
abandons  it  to  the  people.  The  form  of  society,  and  the  spirit  whid 
had  called  it  into  being,  have  disappeared.  Vivacity,  and  the  snbjli 
of  original  conceptions,  had  peopled  the  stage  of  the  Renaissance' ■ 
England, — a  surfeit  which,  unable  to  display  itself  in  systematio  o 
ment,  or  to  express  itself  in  philosophic.^  ideas,  found  its  natural  a 
only  in  mimic  action  and  talking  characters.  The  wan 
society  had  noiuished  the  English  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,— 
a  society  which,  accustomed  to  the  representations  of  the  court  and  the 


displays  of  the  world,  ! 
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and  its  drawiog-rooms.  With  the  decadence  of  the  court  and  the 
check  of  mimic  invention,  the  genuine  drama  and  the  genuine  comedy 
disappeared ;  thej  passed  from  the  stage  into  books.  The  reason  of  it 
is,  that  people  no  longer  live  in  public,  like  the  embroidered  doikes  of 
Louis  xiv.  and  Charles  n.,  but  in  their  family,  or  at  the  study  table ; 
the  novel  replaces  the  theatre  at  the  same  time  as  citizen  life  replaces 
the  life  of  the  court. 


END   OF  VOLUME  I. 
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